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PBEFACE. 


The aim in preparing this Cyclopedia has been to provide a convenient 
work of reference for readers of all classes — comprehensive in scope, handy 
in size, moderate in price, and generally adapted to the needs of the day. 

Among the various classes of readers, it may be expected to prove more 
especially useful to those who, from the pressure of their daily occupations, 
find but little time for acquiring information from books in general, though 
they take an interest in many topics which lie outside their own pursuits. 

While matters that belong to ancient times are by no means neglected, 
attention is more especially given — as the title of the book suggests — to those 
which pertain to the present day and to the modern world. 

In the preparation of the articles use has been made of many new or 
recently published works, both British and foreign, including a number of 
important periodical publications ; while many of the scientific and technical 
articles have been written or revised by specialists in the respective subjects. 

The pronunciation of foreign and other words that form the titles of the 
articles has been indicated wherever this seemed likely to prove useful, and 
the system employed for this purpose will be found very simple. 
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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


The pronunciation of the worde that form the titles of the artioloe is indicated in two 
ways: 1st, By rt^wrUing the word in a different form and according to a simple system of 
transliteration. 2d, By marking the syllable on which the chief mcctni falls. Entries which 
simply have their accentuation marked are English or foreign words that present little 
difficulty, and in regard to which readera can hardly go far wrong. A great many of the 
entries, however, cannot be treated in this way, but must have their pronunciation repre- 
sented by a uniform series of symbols, so that it shall be unmistakable. In doing this the 
same letter or combination of letters is made use of to represent the same sound, no matter 
by what letter or letters the sound may be represented in the word whose pronunciation 
is shown. The key to the pronunciation by this means is greatly simplihed, the reader 
having only to remember one character for each sound. Sounds and letters, it may be 
remarked, are often very different things. In the English language there are over forty 
sounds, while in the English alphabet there are only twenty-six letters to represent them. 
Our alphabet is, therefore, veiy far from being adequate to the duties required of it, and 
still more inadequate to represent the various sounds of foreign languages. 

The most typical vowl sounds (including diphthongs) are as shown in the following list, 
which gives also the characters that are used in the Cyclopedia to show their pronunciation, 
most of these being distinguished by diacritical marks. 


a, as in fate, or in bare, 
li, as in alms, Fr. dme, Ger. Bahns^ of 
Indian names. 

&, the same sound short or medium, as in 
Fr. bal, Gter. Mann, 
a, as in fat. 
a, as in fall. 

а, obscure, os in rural, similar to » in but, 
e in h«r: common in Indian names. 

б, as in me=:i in machine, 
e, as in m«t. 

e, as in her. 

I, os in ptne, or as ei in Oer. mein, 
i, as in pin, also used for the short sound 
corresponding to S, os in French and 
Italian words.* 


eu, a long sound as in Fr. jedne, Ger. long 
Cf, as in Bdhne, Gi)the (Gk)ethe). 
eu, corresponding sound short or medium, 
as in Fr. peu=Gtor. 6 short, 
o, as in note, moan. 

0, as in not, soft — that is, short or medium. 
i>, as in move, two. 

u, as in tube. 

u, as in tub: similar to e and also to a. 
u, as in bull. 

U, as in Bo. abune=Fr. d ns in dd, Ger. d 
long as in griin, Bdhne. 
ii, the corresponding short or medium 
sound, as in Fr. but, Ger. Mdller. 

01, as in oil. 

ou, as in pound; or as au in Ger. Haus. 


Of the consonatUSf b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, s, always have their common 
English sounds, when used to transliterate foreigrn words, llie letter c is not used by itself 
In re-writing for pronunciation, s or k being respectively used instead. Tlie only conson- 
antal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following:— 


oh is always as in rich. 

dt neariy as eA in fAis=Sp. d in Madrid, &c. 

g is always hard, as in po. 

A represents the guttural in Scotch looA, Ger. 

nacA, also other similar gutturalf!. 
n, Fr. nasal u as in boa. 

r rep roBo nts both English r, and r in foreign words, 
which is generally much more strongly trilled. 


8, always as in so. 
th, as fA in fAin. 
fA, as fA in t/da, 

w always consonantal, as in ise. 
zssks, which are used instead, 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr. 

Itffite would be re-written Itey). 
sh, as s in pleasuresFr. j. 
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A, the fint letter in almost all alphalMta. 
Moat modem languages, as French, Italian, 
Grerman, have only one sound for a, namely, 
the sound which is heard in father pro- 
nounced short or long ; in English this letter 
is made to represent seven sounds, as in the 
words father^ matt motet fnore, many, baU, 
whatt besides being used in such di^aphs as 
ea in heatf oa in boat. — A, in miudc, is the 
sixth note in the diatonic scale of C, and 
stands when in perfect tune to the latter 
note in the ratio of I to 1. The second 
string of the violin is tuned to this note. 

A 1, a symbol attached to vessels of the 
highest clan in Lloyd’s register of shipping, 
A referring to the hull of the vessel, while 1 
intimates tiie sufficiency of the rigging and 
whole equipment. Iron vessels are classed 
A 1 with a numeral prefixed, as 100 Al, 90 
Al, the numeral denoting that they are 
built respectively acoording to certain speci- 
fications. 

Aa (a) (from Old German aha; allied to 
Latin a9ua,water), the name of a ^at many 
streams of central and northern Europe. 

Aachen (a'^en). See A ix-la-ChapdU, 

Aalborg (Ollxn:^; ^ eel-town ’), a seaport of 
Denmark, on the Liimfiord, see of a bishop, 
with a considerable trade, ship-building, 
fishing, Ac. Pop. 81,457. 

Aalen (alen), a town of Germany in Wtir- 
tembeig, has manufactures of wooUens, rail- 
way works, Ac** with ironworks in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 9058. 

Aalrt(alst). See 

Aar (itr), the name of several European 
rivers, of which the chief (160 miles long) 
is a tributary of the Rhine, next to it and 
the Rhone the longest river in Smtzerland. 
It has its origin nom the upper and lower 
ffladmm of the Aar |n the Bernese Alps. On 
It are Interiaken, fl^nn, Bern, Solothum, 
and Aatau, to which, as to the canton of 
Aargau, it gives its nama* 

liraii (f’)rou), a well-built and finely 
vou L '1 


situated town in Switzerland, capital of can- 
ton Aargau, on the river Aar. Pop. 7995. 

Aard-vark (krd'vark : earth-pig), a bur- 
rowing insectivorous animal of South Africa, 
Oryeterbpue oqpenaia, order Edentata, having 



Aard-vark (Oryekripwt eapeniii). 


affinities with the ant-eaters and armadillos. 
Called also ground-hog and Cape pig. 

Aardwolf (ard'wwlf: earth-wolf) (ProlMlea 
oristdtu»)t a carnivorous burrowing animal 
of South Africa, allied to the hyenas and 
civets. Feeds on carrion, small mammals^ 
insects, Ac. 

Aixg^u (ar’gou), or Argovie (&r-go-v5), a 
northern canton of Switzerland; area, 548 
square miles ; hilly, well wooded, abundantly 
watered by the Aar and its tributaries, and 
well cultivated. It formed part of the canton 
Bern till 1798. Pop. 206,498, of whom more 
than half are Protestants. German is almost 
univeisfdly if^ken. Capital, Aarau. 

Aarhnus (Orihos), a seaport and ancient 
town of Denmark, on the east coast of Jut- 
land; has a fine Guthic cathedral, a good 
harbour, considerable trade and manufac- 
tures of womens, gloves, hats, tobacoo, Ac. 
Pop. 51,814. 

Aaron (S'ron), of the tribe of Levi, eldest 
son of Amraan and Joohebed, and brother 
and assistant of Moses. At Sinai, when the 
people became im^tient at the long-con- 
tinued absence ef Moms, he omipliea with 
their request in making a golden calf, and 



AARON’S BEARD ABATTIS. 


thus became involved with them in the most wire being appropriated to units, the 
guilt of gross idolatry. The office of high- next to tens, Ac. — In chueuaiic architecture it 
priest, which he first filled, was made heredi> denotes the tablet 
tary in his family He died at Mount forming the upper 
Hor at the age of 123, and was succeeded member of a col- 
by his son Eleozar. umn, and supporting 

Aaron’s Beard. See Saint John's Wort the entablature. In 
and Toad-jUix, Gothic architecture 

Aaron’s Rod. See Golden-rod and MuU the upper member 



hin. of a column from 

AasvAr (ds'var), a group of small islands which the arch 


Doric Capital— a, the 
Abacus. 


off the Norwegian coast, under the Arctic 
Circle, where there 
is an important A|||R 
December herring- 

Ab, the eleventh 
month of the Jew- f 

ish civil, the fifth of / 

the ecclesiastical, / 

year— part of July L ^ 

and part of Au- r ^ 

^^babdeh (ab- 

ab'de), a nomadic \ v i 

African race iuha- Ik 

biting Upper Egypt ^ 

and part of Nubia, l|g|||||||HH^ 

between the Nile 

and the Red Sea, J 

of Hamitic stock, V " \ 

and thus akin in f y 

race to the ancient 

Egyptians ; dark 

brown in colour ; 


springs. 

Abad'don (Heb. destruction), the name 
given in Rev. ix. 11 as that of the angel of 
the bottomless pit, otherwise called Apol- 
Ii/on. 

Abakansk', a fortified place in Siberia, 
near the Upper Yenisei, founded by Peter 
the Great in 1707. 

Abalone (ab>a-lo'ne), a name in California 
for a species of ear-shell (Haliotis) that fur- 
nishes mother-of-pearl. 

Ab^ana, a river ueskr Damascus. 

Aban'donment, a term of marine insur- 
ance, employed to designate the case where 
the party insured gives up his whole interest 
in the property to the insurer, and claims as 
for a total loss. 

Ab'ano, a village of North Italy, 5 miles 
from Padua, famous for its mud-baths and 
warm springs. It claims to be the birth- 
place of Livy. Pop. 711. 

Ab'imo, PiETBO d’, a celebrated Italian 
physician, philosopher, and astrologer, bom 
at Abano in 1250, died at Padua in 1316. 


Mohammedans in An Ababdeh Man. 
religion. 

Ab'aca, or Manilla Hemp, a strong fibre 
yielded by the leaf -stalks of a kind of plan- 
tain {Musa textUis) which grows in the In- 
dian Archipelago, and is cultivated in the 
Philippines. l%e outer fibres of the leaf- 
stalks are made into strong and durable 
ropes, the inner into various fine fabrics. 

Ab'aoo, Gbeat and Little, two islands 
of the Bahamas group. 

Ab^aous, a Latin term applied to an ap- 
paratus us^ in elementary schools for fadli- 



Absoui for Oaloulatioini. 


He studied at Padua^ went to Constantinople 
to learn Greek, visited Paris and studied 
mathematics and medicine, and travelled in 
England spd Scotland. He became pro- 
fessor of 4M|Mcine at Padua^ and wrote on 
this subject and on philosophy. 

Aba'r^ mountain range of Eastern Pa- 
lestine, including Nebo, on which Moses 
died. 

Abatement, in law, has various significa- 
tions. A hatement of nuisanees is the remedy 
allowed to a person injured by a public or 
private nuisance, of destroying or removing 
it himself. A plea in abatement is brought 
forwa^ by a defendant when he wishes to 
defeat or quash a particular action on some 
formal or techniciu ground. Abatement, in 
mercantile law, is an allowance, deduction, 
or discount made for prompt payment or 
other reason. 


tating arithmetical operations, consisting of AVattis, Abatis, in militanr affairs, a 
a number of parallel cords or wires, upon mass of trees out down and laid with their 
which balls or beads are strung, the up^- branches turned towards the enemy in suoh 

2 




ABATTOIR ABBEY. 


a way as to form a defence for troops sta- 
tioneid behind them. 

Abattoir (ab-at-war'), a French term for 
a slau£^hter-hou8e, now anglicized since the 
establishment of the celebrated abattoirs 
of Paris, instituted by Naj^leon in 1807, 
and brought to completion in 1818. Such 
public slaughter-houses, provided with every 
sort of convenience, kept admirably clean, 
and with a plentiful supply of water, are now 
to be found in many large towns. 

Abaunt, Firmin (a-b6*z€), a French Pro- 
testant scholar, bom in 1679, died 1767. 
He lived chiefly at Geneva, but visited Eng- 
land and was highly esteemed by Newton, 
who considered him not unfit to be judge 
between himself and I^ibnitz in the quarrel 
as to the invention of the integral and differ- 
ential calculus. He left few writings. 

Abba, a Semitic word equivalent to ^Fa- 
ther,’ which, being applied in the Eastern 
church to monks, superiors of monks, and 
other ecclesiastics, gave rise to the word 
abbot. In the Syriac and Coptic Churches 
it is given to the bishops. 

Abbadie (ab-a-de), Antoine Thomson 
and Arnaud Michel d’, French travellers, 
bom in Dublin in 1810 and 1815 respec- 
tively. They lived for years in Abyssinia, 
and published valuable works on that coun- 
try: Arnaud, Douze Ans dans la Haute- 
Ethiopie; Antoine, Gdoddsie d’Ethiopie, Ac. 
Arnaud died in 1893, Antoine in 1897. 

Abbaa I., the Oreat, shah or king of Persia, 
born in 1557, obtained the throne in 1586, 
at a time when the Turks and hordes of 
Usbek Tartars had made great encroach- 
ments on the country. Having defeated 
the Usbeks, recovered the provinces overmn 
by them, and reduced great part of Afghan- 
istan, he made war against the Turks, and 
in 1605 defeated them near Bussorah, thus 
getting back all the lost provinces. He 
i^us extended his rule beyond Persia proper, 
and at his death in 1628 his dominions 
stretched from the Tigris to the Indus. He 
is looked upon by the Persians as their 
greatest sovereign. 

Abbaa Mina, a Persian prince and sol- 
dier, son of the shah Feth Ali, bora 1783, 
died 1883; greatly distinguished himself in 
the wars against Russia. 

Abbaaaktos (idi'as-sidz), the name of an 
Arabian ^nasty which su{^lanted the Om- 
miades. It tra^ its descent from Abbas 
(born 566, died 652), uncle of Mohammed, 
and famished thirty-seven caliphs to Bag- 
dad be t ia o e n 749 and 1258. Hanm al 
8 


shid was a member of this dynasty. See 
Caliphs. 

Abbate (ab-ba'ta), the Italian term cor- 
responding to A hbi. 

Abbd (ab-ft), the French word for abbot, 
was, before the French revolution, the com- 
mon title of all who had studied theology 
either with a view to become ordained clergy- 
men, or merely in the hope of obtaining some 
appointment or benefice, to which such 
study was considered a preliminary requisite. 
Many of them had little that was clerical in 
their manners or character. Marked out 
by their special dress, they were seen every- 
where— at the court, the ball, the theatre, 
and other places of public resort, and in 
private families, where they acted some- 
times as tutors and sometimes as confiden- 
tial advisers. Others again adopted the 
literary profession or became teachers in 
the higher educational establishments. 

Abl^ku'ta, a town of West Afric^ in 
the Lagos Protectorate, on the Ogun river 
45 miles N. of Lagos, composed of soattmd 
lines of mud houses, surrounded by a ivod 
wall. It is connected with Lagos by a rail- 
way. Pop. 100,000 to 150,000. 

Ab'beiB. See A hhey and A hhot. 

Abbeville (ab-vSl) a town of France, 
dep. Somme, on the river Somme (which is 
here tidal), 108 miles n.n.w. of Paris. It 
has a Gothic church (St. Vulfrau) with mag- 
nificent west front in the Flamboyant style; 
manufactures of woollens, sail-cloth, chemi- 
cals, Ac., and considerable trade. Pop. 
20,309. 

Ab'bey, a monastery or religious commu- 
nity of the highest class, governed by an 
abbot, assisted generally by a prior, sub-prior, 
and other subordinate functionaries; or, in 
the case of a female community, superin- 
tended by an abbess. An abbey inva^bly 
included a church. A priory iBflered from 
an abbey only in being scarcely so extensive 
an establishment, and was governed by a 
prior. In the English conventual cathedral 
establishments, as Canterbury, Norwich, 
Ely, Ac., the archbishops or bishops held the 
abTOt’s place, the immediate governor of the 
monastery being called a prior. Some 
priories sprang originally from the more im- 
portant abbeys, and remained under the 
jurisdiction of the abbots; but subsequently 
any real distinction between abbeys and 
priories was lost. The greater abbeys formed 
most complete and extensive establishments, 
including not only the church and other 
buildings devoted to the monastic life and 



ABBIATSSGRASSO ABBOT. 


its daily reqnirottieiito, siioh aa the refectory 
or eatinff -room, the dormitozies or sleeping- 
roonUii Ae room for social interoourre, the 
school for novices, the scribes’ cells, library, 
and so on; bnt also workshops, storehouses, 
mills, cattie and poultry shed^ dwellings for 


artisant, laboureit, and otiier servants, in- 
firmaiy, guest-house^ Ac, Among the most 
famous abbeys on the continent of Europe 
were those of Cluny, Clairvaut, 4nd Citeanz 
in France; St. Galle in Switzerland, and 
Fulda in Germany; the most noteworthy 



English abbeys were those of Westminster, 
St. Mary’s of York, Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Tintern, Rievaulx, Netley; and of Scotland, 
Melrose, Paisley, and Arbroath. See A bbot, 
Monastery. 

Abbiatagraasc ( &b-bS-h'tft>gras-BC ), a 
town in the north of Italy, 15 miles W.8.W. 
of Milan. Pop. 5425. 

Ab'bot (uli^ately from Syriac abbOj 
father), the head of an abbey (see Abbey)^ 
the lady of similar rank being called Mesa, 
An abb^ however, was not, like the abbot, 
allowed to exercise the spiritual functions 
of the priesthood, such as piOachtng, con- 
fesdlng, &C.; nor did abbesses ever succeed 
in frying themselves from the control of 
thrir diocesan Hshop. In the early age of 
monastic institutions (say 800--600 At).) the 
monks were not priests, but i&aaAy laymen 
who retiired frem the World to live In com- 
mon, and the abbot was also a laymab. In 
the ooorae of time the abbots Were usually 
ordained, and when an abbey wii diiwotiy 
attached to a cathedral the bishop Was alito 
abbot At first the abbeys were more re- 
maricidtle for their numb^ than ^or tnoir 
ibagniiade^ but latterly many of them Were 
lam and riohly endoWed, and the heads 6t 
mSk establishments beoame petfecniagee ol 


no small inflhence and power, more espe- 
cially after the abbots Siiooeeded (by the 
eleventh century) in freeing themselves from 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of their diocese. 
Hence families of the highest rank might 
be seen eagoHy striving to obtain the tiues 
of abbot and aobess for their members. The 
great object was to obtain control over the 
revenues of thajabbeyiL and for this pur- 
pose recoil^ mas hfui to the device of 
holding tHeth tmder a kind of trust, or, as 
it was called, in eonmendcm,^ According to 
the original idea the abbot in tommenSi/th, 
or 'comihendator,* Was merely a temporary 
trustee, who drew thO whole or part of the 
revenaae during a vacan^, and was bound 
to apply them to specifio purposes; but 
ultlmatniy the cotnmendator or lay abbot in 
many instanoes held the appointment for 
life, and waa niloWed to apply the whole or 
a large portion of the revenues to hfil oWh 
private use. Many of the abbots lattsBy 
vied with the bishops and nobility fii rafik 
and dignity, wearing a mitre and hneping 
up a great style. In England twen^'4bten 
abbots lohg sat in the House bf Lords. 
The Reformation introduoed vast dbangai^ 
not only in Protestant oountriei^ WneriS 
abbeys and all othbr mimastio eatAlditli* 



abbot ABBBWIATIONB. 


menti were genefelly ivippreeted, bat even 
in oountriee whidb etUl oontbio^ BoBum 
Otttholio; Bianjr Bovereim, wUIb ^hiipf»fhig 
their zeiJ for the R, Uethol^ Chora by 
polluting iti opponents, not sarupling to 
imitete them in me con^oation of church 
property. 

Abbot of Xisrole, the penonage who took 
the chief part in the ChHstmas revelriee of 
the English populace before the Beforma- 
Uoo. 

Abbot, Geobob, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, bom 1652, cUed 1088; studied at Ox- 
ford, assisted in the transladon of the 3ible, 
was made Bishop of Lichfield in 1009, next 
year Bishop of London, and in 1611 Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He retained the 
favour of James L to the last, but after 
the accession of Charles L his influence at 
court was superseded by that of Laud. He 
published several worha, chiefly theolodoal. 

Ab'botsford,titie country-seat of Sir Walter 
Scott, on the south bank of the Tweed, 
in Boxburghshire, 8 miles from Melrose, 
in the midst of picturesque scenery, forming 
an extensive and irre^pilar pile in the 
Scottish baronial style of ar^tecture. — 
Abbot^iford Club, a club established at Edin- 
burgh for printing works throwing light on 
ma^rs of history or literature connected 
with the writings of Sir W. Scott ; issued 
84 vols. 1885-1864. 

Ablxitt, Jacob, a popular and prolific 
American writer, eroedaUy of entertaining 
and instructive books for the young; bom 
1808, died 1879; was teacher ai^ subse- 
quently dexgyman. — His brother, John 
STEPHBN8 Cabot (b. 1805, d. 1877), Con- 
gregational dergyman, has written a num- 
ber of books, chiefly historical. — Ltman, son 
of Jacob Abbott, b. 1885, Ooumgational 
deigyman, has written works cnisfly reli- 
gious in oharaoter,sudh as Jesus of Nasareth, 
His Life and Teachings; Popular Beligious 
Dictionary, Aa 

AbbrsTia^tiena, devices used in writing 
and printing to save time and mee, con- 
sisting usudly of curtailments cneotM in 
words and syllables by the removal of some 
letters, often of the nmole of the letters ex- 
cept the first The following is a list of the 
moire important: — 

abtssas^Sj?**^ bseMisttivtM, bachdcr of arts; 
before Christ 


Aoo.|A/o, or Aoei, account 




also M if equivalaat to 'altar Ohriat* er 'of the 
Christian era.* 

A.D.C., sida-de-oamp. 

JEt, or JBtat, ata$it (annoX in the year of hit 
age. 

A.H., anno in the year of the Hegira. 

A.K., ante wirulMia. forenocA; anno ntundi, 
in the year of the world; artium moffioUr, master 
of arte. 

Anon., anonymous 

AB. A., aeaoclate of Boyal Academy (Londonl 

A.R.S.A., aasociate of the Boysl BcottUh 
Academy. 

A. U.C., ah who oondita, from the building of 
Borne (758 B.a) 

AV., authorized version. 

B. A., bachelor of arts 
Bart or Bt., baronet 

B.C., before Christ 

B.C.i:<., bachelor of civil law. 

B.D., bachelor of divinity. 

B.L, bachelor of law. 

B.M., bachelor of medicine. 

Bp., bishop. 

B.S., bachelor of surgery. 

B Sc., bachelor of science. 

B. V., biassed Virgin. 

C. , cap., or chap., chapter. 

C.A., chartered accountant. 

Cantab., CanikMgiontiit of Cambridge. 
Cantuar., CantuariBnaio, of Canterbnrg* 

C.B., companion of the Bath. 

C.D. V.. carte de vliite. 

C.E., civil engineer. 

Cf., conTer, compare. 

C. I., order of the Crown of India. 

C.IjS., companion of the Indian Empire. 

C.J., chief-juetice. 

C.M., c&irwTpim nyngwter, master in surgery; 
common metre. 

C.110., companion of the order of Bt Michael 
and St. George. 

Co., company or county. 

C.O.D., cash on delivery. 

Cr., creditor. 

Ciim. oon, criminal conversation. 

C.S., civil service, clerk to the signet 

C. S.I., companion of the Star of India. 

Ct, Connecticut 

Curt, current, the preaent month. 

Cwt., hundredweight 

d. , donariui, penny or pence. 

B.C., district of Columbia. 

I).C.L., doctor of civil law. 

B.B., doctor of divinity. 

BeL, delinesvit drew ft 

D. 7., defender of the faith. 

B.G., JDoi (gratia, by the grace of God. 

D.L., deputy lieutenant. 

B latt, doctor lUterarwn, doctor of letters. 
1 ) 0 .. ditto, tlve asms 

ioo Optimo Maakno, to God, the best 
and greatest 
Dr., doctor, slso debtor. 

D.So., doctor of science. 

D. V., Doo votonto, God willing 
Dwt, pennyweight 

Ebor., JBboraeeniii. of York, 

B.C., established church. 

B.S., errors excepted. 

e. g., oaom^igro^, tor exempt 
S.X, Sastlnmes 

Etc. or As, ot ottora, and the reel 



ABBREVIATIONS. 


F or Fahr , Fahrenheit a thermometer 
FAS, fellow of the Antiquarian Society 
F C , Free Church. 

F D , fidet defensor, defender of the faith 
Fee ,/eeft, he made or did it 
F Q S , fellow of the Geological Soc lety 
F H.8 , fellow of the Horticultural Society 
FI , flourished 
Fla , Florida 

F L 8 , fellow of the Linnaaan Society 
F M field marshal 

FOB, free on board (goods delivered) 

F R A S , fellow of the Royal Astronomical (f>r 
Asiatic) Society 

FRCP, fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians 

F R C S fellow of the Royal Coll^ of Surgeons 
F R 0 S , fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society 

P R S , fellow of the Royal Society 
F R S £ , fellow of the Royal Society of Edin 
burgh 

F S A , fellow of the Society of Arts or Anti 
queries 

F S S , fellow of the Statistical Society 
Ft foot or feet 

F Z S , fellow of the Zoological Society 
Ga., Georgia. 

Gal , gallon 

G C B , grand cross of the Bath 

0 C M G , grand cross of St Michael and St. 
George 

G C S I . grand commander of the Star of India 
Q P O , general post-office 
H B M , his or her Britannic majesty 
H £ 1 C S , honourable East India Company s 
service 

Hhd , hogshead 

H I H , his or her imperial highness 
H M S . his or her majesty s ship 
Hon , honourable 
H R jhouse of representatives 
H R H , his (her) royal highness 
H 8 H , his (ner) serene highness 
la, Iowa 

Ib or Ibid , <b€dem, in the same place 
Id., tdem, the same 

1 e . id e«f , that is 

•f 1 H 8 . Jeeut homtnum ealmtor Jesus the 
Saviour of men originally it was 1H2 the flrat 
three letters of IH20T2 (lisoue), Jeeue 
Incog , xneognUo, unknown 
Inf , ti^ra, oelow 

I N R 1 , iencs Namrenue Rex ludasorum 
Jesus of Hasareth, King of the Jews 
Inst , instant, or of this month, institute 
I O U . I owe you 
J P., justice of the peace. 

Jr . imior. 

J. U.D., juru utnueque doetoTf doctor both of 
the civU and the canon law. 

K. C., king’s counsel 

K C B , Buight commander of the Bath 
K C M G ,knij^tcommander of St Michael and 
St George 

K C Si , knight commander of the Star of India 
K G , knight of the Garter 
K G C B , knight grand cross of the Bath. 

KP, knight of St Patrick 

K. T , knight of the Thistle 
Kt or Knt , knight 

£y., Kentucky 

L, L, or £, pounds sterling 
L A, literate in arts. 

Let, latitude 


Lb or lb , l%bra, a pound (weight) 

L C J , lord chief justice 
Ldp , lordship 

L D S , licentiate in dental surgery 
Lit D , doctor of literature 
L L , Low Latin 
L L A , lady literate in arts 
LL B , legum baoealaureue, bachelor of laws 
LL D , leaum doctor, doctor of laws (that is, the 
civil and the canon law) 

LL M , master of laws 
Lon or Long , longitude 
L R C P , licentiate Royal College of Physicians 
L R C S , licentiate of the Royiu College of Sur- 
geons 

L S A , licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries 
LSD, {three, eolxdx, denarii, pounds, shillings, 
pence 

M A , master of arts 
Mass , Massachusetts 

M B , medieince baoealaureue, bachelor of medi- 
cine 

M C , member of congress, master in surgery. 
M D , medmnee doctor, doctor of medicine 
Md , Maryland. 

Me . Maine 

M £ , mining engineer, Methodist Episcopal. 
Messrs , messieurs, gentlemen 
M F H , master of fox hounds 
MICE, member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

Mile , mademoiselle 
Mme , madame 
Mo , Missouri 

M P , member of Parliament 
M R C S , member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons 

M R C V S , member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons 

M R I A , membei of the Royal Insh Academy 
MS , manuscript, MSS , manuscripts 
Mus D , muBiooe doctor, doctor of music 

N , north 

N B , nota bene, take notice, also North Britain, 
New Biunswick 
N C , North Carolina 
N D , no date 

Nem con , nemine eontradicente, no one con- 
tradicting, unanimously 
N H , New Hampshire 
N J , New J^ipey 
No numero, number 
N P , notary public , 

N S , new style, Nova Scotia 
NSW, New South Wales 
N T , New Testament 
NY, New York 
N Z., New Zealand 

O , Ohio 

Ob , obiit, died 

O S , old style 

O T,, Old lestament 

Oxon , Oxoniensie, of Oxford 

Oz , ounce or ounces 

Pa., Pennsylvania 

P C , privy-councillor 

P E , Protestant Episcopal 

Per cent , per centum by the bundled 

Ph D , phuoeophice doctor, doctor of philosopliy.^ 

Pinx , pinmt, painted it 

P M , poet meridiem, afternoon 

F O , post-office 

POO, post-office order 

P P , parish priest 
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P.P.C., poi4r pre»uf»« to take leave. 

Prox., i>ro(rimo (merwa), next month. 

P. S., jpostscript 

Q. . question: queen. 

Q.C., queen’s counsel. 

quod erat demomtrandumt which whs 
to be demonstrated. 

Q.E.F., quod erai faciendum, which was to be 
done. 

Qu., query. 

Quant, sufr., qaaidum tsulfieit, as much as is 
needful. 

Q. Y., quod vide, which see 
B., rex, reoina, kina, queen. 

R A., royal academician; royal artilleiy. 

Royal Academy of Music. 

R. C , Roman Catholic. 

R.E., royal engineers. 

Rev , reverend. 

R.H.A, Royal Hibernian Academician. 

R 1., Rhode Island. 

R.I.P., requiesoat in pace, may he rest in peace 
R M., royal marines. 

R.N., royal navy. 

R.S.A., royal Scottish academician. 

R. S.V.P., ripondez, e'il vans plait, reply, if you 
please. 

Rt Hon., right honourable 
Rt WpfuL, right worshipful. 

R y., revis^ version. 

S. , south. 

8 or St, saint 

S.G.. South Carolina. 

Sc , aeilioet, namely, viz. 

S.J., Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 

8.PC.K., Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

S.P.QR., senatue populueque Romanug, the 
senate and mople of Rome. 

S.S.C., solicitor before the supreme courts. 

St , saint, street 

S.T.D., saoras theologiae doctor, doctor of divin- 

S. T.P., soone theologioe prqfeuor, professor of 
divinity. 

T. C.D.. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Ult , ultimo, last 

XJ.P., United Presbyterian. 

U. S., United States. 

U.S A, United States of America. 

U.8.N., United States navy, 
y., mde, see; also vereue, against, 
ya.yirginia. 
y.C.,yiotoria Cross. 


mascuB, but made various journey b, and 
visited the Paris exhibition of 1867. He 
wrote a religious work in Arabic. 

AbdeVa, an ancient Greek city on the 
Thracian coast, the birthplace of Democritus 
(the laughing philosopher), Anaxarchus, and 
Protagoras. Its inhabitwts were prover- 
bial for stupidity. 

Abdioa'tion, properly the voluntary, but 
sometimes also the involuntary resignation 
of an office or dignity, and more especially 
that of sovereign power. Abdication does 
not necessarily require the execution of a 
formal deed, but may be presumed from 
facts and circumstances, as in the case of 
the English Revolution in 1688, when, after 
long debate, it was resolved by both houses 
of parliament that King James II., having 
endeavoured te subvert the constitution 
the kingdom, had * abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that the throne is thereby vacant.’ 
Yet the sovereign of Great Britain cannot 
constitutionally abdicate without the con- 
sent of both houses of parliament. 

Abdo'men, in man, the belly, or lower 
cavity of the trunk, separated from the 
upper cavity or thorax 
by the diaphragm or 
midriff, and bounded 
below by the bones of 
the pelvis. It con- 
tains the viscera be- 
longing to the digestive 
and urinary systems. 

What are called the 
abdomirud regions will 
be understood from the 
accompanying cut, in 
which 1 is X\iQepi gastric 
region, 2 the umbilical^ 

3 the pubic, 4 4 the Abdominal Regions, 
right and left hypo- 



yiz., videlicet, to wit, or namely. 
y.P., vioe-president. 
y.S., veterinary surgeon 
yt, yermont. 

W., west. 

W.I., West Indies. 

W.S., writer to the signet. 

Xmas, Christmas. 

In LL.D., LL.B., Ac., the letter is doubled, ac- 
cording to the Roman system, to show that the 
abbreviation represents a plurtd noun. 

Abd-el-Xa'd«r, an Arab chief bom in 
Algeria^ 1807 ; at Damascus, 1888. He 

was the chief opponent of the French in 
their conquest of Algeria^ but at last sur- 
rendered to them in 1847, and was impris- 
oned till set at lib^y by NTapoleon III. in 
1852. He latterly mded diieffy at Da- 


chondruM, 65 the right and left lumbar, 
6 6 right and left iliac. The name is given 
to the corresponding portion of the body in 
other animalk In insects it comprises the 
whole body behind the thorax, usually con- 
sisting of a series of rings. 

Abdom'inal Fishes (Abdomin&les), agroup 
of the Boft-finned (or malacopterous) &he8, 
having ffns upon the abdomen, and com- 
prising the herring, pike, salmon, carp, Ac. 

Abdno'tion, alc^ term, generally applied 
to denote the offence of carrying off a female, 
either forcibly or by fraudulent representa- 
tions. Such a delinquency in regard to a 
man is styled Jbidnappi ng. There are various 
descriptions of abduction recognized in cri- 
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miiud jurkpirudenoe, such as that of a child, 
of an helreai, or of a wife. 

Ab'dnl-Ai'is, Sultan of Turkey, brother 
to Abdul-Mejid, whom he succeed^ in June, 
1861. He oonduded treaties of commerce 
with France and England, both of which 
eountries he visited in 1867. Deposed in 
May, 1876, he committed suicide, or more 
probably was assassinated, in June, the same 
year. He was succeeded by his son Murad 
V. See next art. 

AVdiil-Hamld,Sultan of Turkey, younger 
Bonof Abdul-Mejid, bom in 1842, succeeded 
bis brother Murad V., who was deposed 
on proof of his insanity in 1876. At that 
time Turkey, which was at war with Servia, 
was compelled to agree to an armistice at 
the demand of RussbL The persecution and 
oppression of the Christian population of 
Bulgaria had roused remonstrances from 
other European countries, and a congress 
met at Constantinople to consider a oon< 
stitution which the Porte had proclaimed. 
The conference was a failure, and in April, 
1877, war was declared by Russia. During 
the sanguinary struggle which ensued the 
Turks fought with great bravery, but they 
had ultimately to sue for peace. A treaty 
was signed at San Stefano in Feb. 1878, 
but its provisions were modified by a oon^ 
gieas of the great powers which met at 
Berlin. Turkey was compelled to part with 
some of its choicest provinces, while the 
sultan also ceded the idand of Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by Britain, which 
in turn agreed to guarantee his Asiatic 
dominions to the sultan. Abdul-Hamid’s 
reign was further disturbed in 1885 by a 
revolution In Eastern Roumelia, and it has 
latterly been stained by the massacre of 
many thousands of Anneniims. 

Abdoul-Lat'if, an Arab writer and physi- 
cian, bom at Bagdad in 1161, died there in 
1281. He was patronized by the cele- 
Inrated Ssladin, and published an excellent 
description of Egypt, which is still extant 

Ab'dnl-Msjld nhjan, Sultan of Turkey, 
bom in 1822 or 1828, succeeded his father, 
Mahmud H, let July, 1889. At the time 
of his acoesfrion Mehez^ Pasha of Egvpt^ 
had a second time risen against the Turjush 
yoke; his son Ibrahim had inflict^ a severe 
defeat on the Talks at Kizlb (24th Jane, 
1889), and was advancing on GonstanB- 
nopleu But the interventto d the leading 
Enropean powers checked the desi|ps d 
Hehemet All, and saved the Turidm em- 
pire. Ahdnl-Mejid was deafroos d csny- 


ing out reforms, but most d them remained 
inoperative, or caused bloody inaurreotions 
where attempts were made to carry them 
out. Owing to disputes between the Latin 
and Greek Churches regarding the rights of 
precedence and possession atthe 'holy places’ 
in Palestine, and to demands made by the 
czar virtually implid^ the right d protec- 
torate over the Christian suojects d the 
sultan, war broke out between Turkey and 
Russia in 1858. In the followii^ year the 
Porte effected an alliance with £S^ce and 
England (hence the Crimean War), and later 
on with Sardinia. (See Crimean War,) 
Abdul-Meud died in 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Abdiil- Azi«* 
Abtoo^'rlan, a term formed from the 
first four letters d the alphabet, and applied 
to the followers of Stor^ a German Ana- 
baptist, in the sixteenth century, because 
they rejected all worldly knowledge, even 
the learning of the alphabet. 

k Beok'ett, Gilbebt Abbot, English 
writer, bom near London, in 1811. He 
studied for the bar, and became one of the 
original staff of Punch, was Imig a leader- 
writer of the Times and Momi^ Herald, 
and contributed articles to the Illustrated 
London News. He wrote Comic History 
of England, Comic History d Rome, and 
Comic Blackstone, and between fifty and 
sixty pl^B, some of which still keep the 
sta^. In 1849 he was appointed a metro- 
politan police magistrate, an office he re- 
tained till bis death in 1856. 
k Beckett, Thoxab. See ^ekett. 

Abel, properly Mebd (Heb. breath, va- 
pour, transitoriness), the second son d 
Adam. He was a i^pherd, and was tiahi 
by his brother Cain from jealou^ because 
ms sacrifice was accepted, while Cain’s was 
rejected. Several of the fathers, among 
others St Chrysostom and Augustin, re- 
gard him as a type of Christ. 

Abelard (ab’e-&rd) (or Abailabd), Pj^teb, 
a cdebrated scholastic teacher, bom near 
Nantes in Brittany, in 1079. He made 
extraordinary progress with his studies, and. 
ultiipf^ly eclipsing his teachers, he <menea 
a scliool of schdlasdc philosophy near Pari% 
which attracted crowos of studmts ^m the 
neighbouring city. His success hi the fiery 
debates whim were then the fashion In the 
schools made him many enemies, among 
whom was Guillaume de Ghampeatui^ hk 
lonner teacher, chid d the cathedral modi 
of Notre-Dame, and ^e most advaaped d 
tiie Baalists. Abslard auooeeiftd his advar- 
8 
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■ary In ibk idiool (In 1118), and under him 
ware trained many men who aftorwarde rose 
to eminence, among them being the future 
Pq>e Celeatin II., Peter Lombard, and 
Arnold of Breads While he waa at the 
height of hia popularity, and in hk fortieth 
year, he became infatuated with a paaaion 
for Heloiae — then only eighteen years oi m 
— nieoe of Fulbert, a canon of Paris. Ob- 
taining a home in Fulbert'a house under the 
pretext of teaching Heloke philosophy, their 


mtercourse at lena^ became apparent, and 
Abelard, who had retired to ^ttany, was 
followed by Helolse, who there gave birth 
to a son. A private marriage took place, 
and Heldse returned to her uncle’s house, 
but refusing to mdfe public her marriage 
(as likely to spoil Abelard’s career), she was 
subjected to severe treatment at &e hands 
of her uncle. To save her from this Abe- 
lard carried her off and placed her in a 
convent at Aigenteuil, a proceeding which 
so incensed Fulbert t^t he hired ruffians 
who broke into Abelard’s chamber and sub- 
jected him to a shameful mutilation. Abe- 
lard, filled with grief and shame, became a 
monk in the ab bey o f St Denis, and Heloise 
took the veil Hrhen time had somewhat 
moderated his grief he resumed his lectures; 
but trouble after trouble overtook him. His 
theological writings were oondenmed by the 
Councfl of SoisBons, and he retired to an 
oratory called the Faradete, subsequently 
becoming head of the abbey of St. Gildas- 
de-Rhuys in Brittany. For a short thne he 
again lectured at Paris (1186), but his doc- 
trines again brought persecution on him, 
and St. Bernard nad him oondenmed by 
the oou&cil of Sens and afterwards by the 
pm. Abelard did not long survive this, 
dying at Si Marcel, near Ohflon-sur-Stone, 
1142. Heloke, who had beoome abbess of 
the Paradete, had him buried there, where 
she herself was afterwards laid by hk side. 
Their ashes were removed to Park in 1800, 
and in 1817 they were finally deposited be- 


fourth century after (Buisi They married, 
but lived in oontinenoe, after the manner, 
as they maintained, of Abel, and attempted 
to keep up the sect by adopting the chUdren 
of others. 

Abelmosohiu (-mos'kus), a genus of 
tropical plants of the mallow fai^y. A, 
€90ulentu8i cultivated in India, Algeria, Ac., 
yields edible pods and also a valuable fibre. 
^6 fmii called ohro or oc&ro, k used in 
soups. 

Abenoerrages (ab-en-ser'a-jez), a power- 
ful and distinguished Moorish family of 
Granada, the chief members of which, thirty- 
six in number, are said to have been mas- 
sacred in the Alhambra by the king Abu- 
Hassan (latter half of the fifteenth oentuiy) 
on account of the attachment of hk sister to 
one of them — a legend which has fumkhed 
the subject of many poems both Arabic and 
Spankh, and form^ the bask for Chateau- 
briand’s Aventures du dernier des Aben- 
o4rages. 

Ab’en Ezra, a celebrated Jewish rabbi, 
bom at Toledo about 1119, travelled in pur- 
suit of knowledge in England, France, I^^, 
and Greece, and k supposed to have died in 
Hhodes about 1174. &e particularly dk- 
tinguiahed himself as a commentator on 
Scripture. 

Abeniberg (a'bSns-berA), a Bavarian 
manufaotuii^ town with 2000 inhabitants; 
celebrated for Napoleon’s victory over the 
Austrians, 20th April, 1809. 

Abeoku^ta. See Ahhetikuta, 

AVer, a prefix in Celtic geographical pro- 
per names dgnifying the moudi or entrance 
of a river &to the sea, or Into another 
stream. It k used chiefly in Wales and 
Scotknd. havii^ the same meaning as mvsr. 

AbsQca'TOii, a mun. and park borough 
(Swansea dkt.) of Wales, in Glamorgan- 
shire, near the mouth of the Avon in Swan- 
sea Bay, embraoing Aberavon proper and 
its harbour Port Talbot. There are col- 
lieries, ironworks, copper-works, Ac. Pop. 


la Chaise. Abelard k credited with the 
Invention of a new philoeophioal system, 
midway betweep BeaBsm and Nominalism. 
A Qomtflets edition of hk works was pub- 
lished Dj Cousin (2 vok. Paris, 1849^9), 
and tbeiettsm cl Abelard and Heloise have 
been often pnblkhed In the oiH^;inal and In 
tramdaUcnu. 

Abub (a-bsF), a neme of the white pojdar. 

Alielilt, AnViuiif e member of a reli- 
gioBs mA in Alikn whidi arose In the 
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Aberl)iroth'o<^ the older form of An- 

BBOATH. 

AVereromMe, Johk, v.d., a Scottish 
writer on medkal and moral sdenoe, and 
an eminent j^ysidan, bom In Abereken, 
1781, died at Fdinbuigh in 1844. He gra- 
duaM at the univemity of Edinburgh In 
1808, and snhsequently pursued hk stndks 
In London, returning to Edinburgh in 1804, 
where he acquired an extensive praetioe as 
• physician. Apart from me dks l trsatkssb 
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he is known from hie Inquiries concerning 
the Intellectual Powers and his Philosophy 
of the Moral Feelings. 

Ab'erercMtnbie, Patrick, a Scottish his- 
torical writer and antiquary, bom at Forfar, 
1666, date of death uncertain. Educated at 
St Andrews and abroad, he took the degree 
of M.D., and practised as a physician in 
Edinbui^b. In 1 685 he was appointed phy- 
sician to James II. His chief work is Mar- 
tial Atchievements of the Soots Nation, 2 
vols. folio, ini- 16 . 

Ab'ercromby, Sir Rai^ph, a British gen- 
eral, bom in 1734 in Clackmannanshire, 
Scotland. He entered the army in 1 7.06 as 
comet in the 3d Dragoon Guards; and he 
gradually passed through all the ranks of 
the service until he became a major-general 



General Sir RiUph Abercitnnby. 


in 17S7. He served as lieut- general in 
Handers, 1793-95, and was then appointed 
oonunander-in-chief of the forces in the 
West Indies, where he captured the islands 
of Gienaday St Lada, St. Vincent^ and 
Trinidad, with the settlements of Demerara 
and Esseejuibo. On his return in 1798 he 
was appointed oommander-in-ebief in Ire- 
land; and he afterwards held a correspon- 
ding command in Scotland. His next and 
concluding service was in the expedition to 
Egypt, of which he was oommander-in- 
duin. He landed, after a severe contest, 
at Abouklr, Maioh 8, 1801 ; and on the 21st 
of the same month was fought the battle of 
Alexandrisu in whidi Sir Ralph was mor- 
tally wounded. 

Aberdaxa (-dSrO, a town of South Wales, 
in Glamoiganshize, pleasantly rituated at 


the junction of the Cynon and Dare, 4 miles 
soutn-west of Merthyr-Tydfil, with exten- 
sive coal and iron mines in the vicinity. It 
belongs to the parliamentary borough of 
Merthyr-TydfiL Pop. (1901), 43,357. 

Aberdeen^ a university city, and royal, 
municipal, and parliamentary burgh of 
Scotland, cap. of the county of same name, 
mainly on the north bank of the Dee at its 
entrance into the German Ocean, and be- 
tween this river and the Don, with a part 
also on the south bank of the Dee, while 
the municipal limits include the adjacent 
Woodside. The site embraces several slight 
eminences. Aberdeen is one of the oldest 
towns in Scotland, and was constituted a 
royal burgh by William the Lion in 1179. 
The streets are generally spacious and regu- 
lar, the houses built of fine grayish-white 
granite. There are many handsome public 
buildings, as the County and Municipal 
Buildings, Marischal College (one of the 
two belonging to the university, a modem 
building recently much enlarged), Gram- 
mar S&ool, Infirmary, Arts School, Art 
Gallery, Music Hall Buildix^, public li- 
brary, ic. The finest street, Union Street, 
is carried over a valley by a granite bridge^ 
having an arch of 132 feet span. Ine 
small portion of the city called Old Aber- 
deen, long a separate town, consists mainly 
of a single street, stretching northwards to 
the river Don. Its chief buildings are 
King’s College and St. Maobar’s Cathedral 
Noteworthy features of the college build- 
ings are the crown- tower and the chapel 
the latter containing some very fine old 
carved wood-work. The oathraral now 
used as a parish church, was commenced 
about 1857. There are several bridges 
over the Dee and Don. Over the latter is 
a fine old bridge (Brig o* Balgownie) of one 
arch, erected accord!^ to some accounts 
by Robert Bruce. l%ere are docks 84 
acres in area, an extensive tidal harbour 
aud basin, and a graving-dock. The ship- 
ping trade is extensive. The industriee 
embrace wool cotton, jute, linen, combe, 
soap, preserved provisions, chemicals, paper, 
shipbuilding, and eipecially the cutting ana 
polishing of granite. The fishing Indoftiy is 
of great importance. Pop. (1901), 158,100. 
—The County of Aberdeen forms the 
north-eastern portion of Scotland, and ia 
bounded on the east and north by the North 
Sea. Area, 1,251,451 acres. It is divided 
into six districts (Mar, Formartine, Buchan, 
Alford, Gariooh, and Strathbogie), and is 
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generally hilly, there being in the eonth- 
weet Bome ^ die highest mountains in Scot- 
land, as Ben Macdhui (4296 feet). Cairn- 
tonl (4245), Cairngorm (4090), Lochnagar, 
&o. Its most valuable mineral is granite, 
large quantities of which are export^ The 
prinoip^ rivers are the Dee and the Don, 
Mth of which enter the sea at the town of 
Aberdeen. Cereals (except wheat) and other 
crops succeed well, and the number of acres 
under cultivation is nearly double that of 
any other Scottish county. Great numbers 
of cattle are fattened and sent to London 
and the south. On the banks of the upper 
Dee is situated Balmoral, a favourite resi- 
dence of Queen Victoria The county re- 
turns two members to parliament. Pop. 
804,420.—Abbrdeen Univbbsitt, as now 
oonsrituted, derives its origin from two 
different foundations; one, the University 
and King’s College (Old Aberdeen), founded 
in 1494 by Bishop Elphinstone, under the 
autiiority of a papal bull obtained at the 
instance of James IV.; the other, Mariscbal 
College and University (New Aberdeen), 
founded in 1 593 by Gee. Keith, Earl Mari- 
schal, by a charter ratified by act of parlia- 
ment. The two foundations existed^ as 
separate universities, both having the right 
of conferring degrees, till 1860, when they 
were united and incorporated into one uni- 
versity, the University of Aberdeen. Hold- 
ing the funds of both colleges and ranking 
from 1494, the university has about 300 
bursaries or exhibitions, mostly open to 
public competition, and a number of money 
prizes and soholarships. The classes for arts 
and divinity are held in King’s College and 
those for law and medicine in Mariscbal 
College. Tliere is a full teaching staff in 
the faculties of arts, medicine, science, and 
divinity, and two professors in that of law. 
There are in all 23 professors and some 800 
matnoulated students. The constitution of 
the university is similar to that of Edin- 
burgh and the other Scottish universities. 
The library numl^rs over 80,000 volumes. 
The university unites with that of Glasgow 
iu sending one member to parliament. 

Abardeen', George Hamilton Gordon, 
Earl of, British statesman, bom in 1784, 
died in 1860. He bera his diplomatic life 
in 1801 as attach^ to Lord Cornwallis’s em- 
baMv to France, which resulted in the 
id gnifig of the treaty of Amiens. ^ In 1806 
he entered parliament as a Scottish repre- 
sentative peer, and in 1813 was intrusted 
with a aoooBsaful mission to Aui^^ 
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purpose of inducing the emperor to join the 
coalition of sovereigns against Bonaparte. 
In 1814 he was created a British peer, and 
in 1828 he became foreign secretary under 
the Duke of Wellington’s administration. 
During the short premiership of Sir Robert 
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Peel in 1834-35 he acted as colonial secre- 
tary, and when Sir Robert again became 
premier in 1841 he took office as secretary 
for foreign affairs. Quitting oflSce with his 
chief in 1846, he came, on the death of Peel 
in 1850, to be regarded as the leader of the 
Conservative free-trade party. On the Derby 
ministry failing to maintain its place Ixird 
Aberdeen returned to office in the end of 
1852 as head of a coalition ministry. The 
principal event which marked his ^minis- 
tration was the Crimean war; but the bad 
management oS this irritated the country, 
and toe ministry resigned m 1855. This 
event marks the cl(»e of Lord Aberdeen s 
public career. From his travels and his w- 
quaintance with Greece and its antiquities 
he was cfdled by Byron ‘ the travelled 
thane. Athenian Aberdeen.’ 

Ab'erdevine. See Stsktn, 

Abergavenny (generally pron. ab-er- 
gft'ni), a town of England, in Monmouth- 
shire. It manufactures woollens and shoes, 
and has a considerable trade, there ^ing 
extensive coal aud iron mines in the vicinity. 
Pop. 7743. 

Abernethy (ab-er-neth'i), John, an emi- 
nent English surgeon, of somewhat eooentrio 
habits bom in 1764 in London, apupil of the 
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oelebrwfeadJohx^ Hunter. In 1787 be became 
miltant luigeon to St Bartholomew'! Hoe- 
pital, and abortlj after lecturer on anatomy 
aa4 lurgeiy. In 1815 he was elected prin- 
clpid surg^n, and under his auspicei the 
hospital attained a celebrity which it had 
never before enjoyed. He published Sur^- 
cnl Observations; The Constitutional Origin 
and Treatment of Local Diseases; and 
Lectures, explanatory of Hunter’s opinions 
of the vital processes; besides smaller essays. 
He died in 1831. 

Aberra'tion, in astronomy, the difference 
between the true and the observed position 
of a heavenly body, the res^ilt of the com- 
bined effect of the motion of light and the 
motion of the eya of the observer caused by 
the annuiJ or diurnal motion of the earth; 
or of the motion of light and that of the 
bo4y from which the light proceeds. When 
the auxiliary cause is the annual revolution 
of the earth round the sun it is called annual 
aJberralion, in consequence of which a fixed 
star may appear as much as 20^' ‘4 from its 
true position ; when the auxiliary cause is 
the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis it 
is called diurnal aherraliofn^ which amounts 
at the greatest to 0'^*3; and when the auxil- 
iary cause is the motion of the body from 
the light proceeds it is called planet- 
wry d^erraiion, 

Abexiyoliaa (ab-4r-sik'an), a town of Mon- 
mouthshire^ England, about 10 miles north 
from Newport, in a rich ooal-miuing dis- 
trici Pop 15,206. 

Ab w y it w i th (ab-^r-ist'with), a seaport 
and fashionable watering-place of Wfdes, 
county of Cardigan, on Oaimgan Bay. The 
town is well bnut, and the environs are pic- 
turesque. There is here a tJniveraity College 
oo^ying a handsome Gothic buil Aig. Pop. 

Abgar, an Oriental ruler of the time of 
the Roman emperor Tiberius (a.d. 14-37), 
said to have written a letter to our Saviour. 

AhiiMr'reni, in English histoiy a name 
given to the court p^y In 1679-80, who, 
on petitions being presented to Charles IL 
praying him to summon parliament, signed 
ooonter-petitionp expressing ahhorreme for 
those who were thus attempting to encroach 
on the royal pserogativa 
Aldbk the first month of the Jewish eoole- 
rttstimJ year, and the seventh of theoivilyear, 
ooiresponding to the latter part ol March 
and the first U ApciL Also asUed Niaan, 
AUm (al/i-es), agemifpf tnsaa. Seei^ 
and Sfiruo^ 


Ab^ingdon, a town of En^and, in Berk- 
shire, 50 miles north-west of London, on the 
right bank of the Thamea It was an im- 
portant place in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
Offa, king of Merda, had a palace in it. 
Formerly a parL bon, it now gives pame to 
a parL div. ol Berks. Pop 6557* 

AUogsnesis (a-hi-o- jen'e-ais), the doctrine 
or hypothesis that living matter may be 
produced from non-living; spontaneous gen- 
eration. See Oeneration {SpontcMeoui). 

Abjura^tlon, Oath of, an oath whh^ by 
an English act passed in 1701 had to be 
taken by all holdiers of public offices, deigy- 
men, teachers, members of the universities, 
and lawyers, adjuring and renouncing the 
exiled Stuai^: superseded in 1858 by a 
more comprriienBive oath, dedaring ime- 
giance to the present royal family. — A hjura- 
tion of the realrn was an oath that a person 
guilty of felony, and who had taken sanc- 
tuary, might t^e to go into exile, and not 
return on pain of death. 

Abka'sia, a Russian district, at the wes- 
tern extremity and south of the Caucasus, 
between the mountainB and the Black Sea. 
The Abkasians form a race distinguished 
from their neighbours in various respects. 
At one time they were Christians, but lat- 
terly adopted Mohammedanism. Reoendv 
many of them have migrated into Turkish 
tenitory. 

Ablativs, a term applied to a esse of 
nouns, adjective^ and ^nouns in Latin, 
Sanskrit, and some other languages; origi- 
nally given to the case in Latin hyettusA sepa- 
ration from (a&, from, 2afris, taken) was oon- 
sidered to be one of the chief ideas expressed 
byJkhe case. 

Abo (61)5), a town and port in Russian 
Finland, tha see of an arohbiahop, and the 
capital of Finland till 1819, when it was 
supplanted by Helsingfors. Pop 82,184. 

AbolitiimistB. See Slavery, 

Aboma'snm, Aboma'bus, the fourth stom- 
ach of ruminating animals, next the omaaum 
or third stomaoh. 

Abo'may, or Aobo'mxt, the capital of the 
French territory and former kingdom of 
Dahomey, in West Africa, in a fertue plain, 
near the coast of Ghimea. Pop. 3(V0(K)i. 

Abflrigiiia>(ab-o-rijT-n8g), tlmnamegiTen 
in graenl to the earliest known inhabitants 
of a country, those who are supposed to have 
inhabited the land from the (L. 

od origim), [The idngnlar of the word is 
Aboriginal, or aometlmes AboriginAj 

A b fi r tioB, in medinina, the expolaina of 
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the loehis before it is capable dl ifidependetit 
exiet^oe. This may talra place at aayperlbd 
of pregnancy before the oompletlCh ill the 
twehty-eighth we^ A child bom after that 
tihieUBaid tobe|>rc*n<x<i«7ie. Abcrtionmay 
be ^e resnlt of the general debflity or ill- 
health of ^e mother, of a plethcHo oonati- 
tution, of apedial afiFe^ona of the oteras, of 
severs exertions, sudden ihooka, Ac. Various 
medicinal substances, generally Violent em- 
menagogUes or drastio medic^es, are be- 
lieved to have the effect of provoWg abor- 
tion, and are sometimes resorted to for this 
purpose. Attempts to procure abortion are 
punishable by law in all dviUxed stateS. — 
The term Is applied in botany tO denote the 
suppression by non-development of one or 
more of the parts of a flower, which consists 
normally of four whorls — namely, calyx, 
corolla, Stamens, and pistiL 

Ahctddr (a-bS-kSr'; ancient Chndpus), a 
small villa^ on the Egyptian coast, 10 
miles east 3l Alexandria. In Aboukir Bay 
took place the nival battle in which Nelson 
annihilated a French fleet on the night of 
1st and 2d August, 1798, thus totally de- 
stroving the naval power of France in the 
Mediterranean Near this place on 25th 
July, 1799, Napoleon defeated the Turks 
under Mustapha; and on March 8, 1801, 
Sir Ralph Abercromb y effected the landing 
of a British army agidnst the French. 

Abou-Bimbcl. ^ Ijmwhal, 

About (&-ba), Edmond Fban^ois Val- 
entin, a Fzonc^ novelist and misMllaneous 
writer, bom in 1828, died in 1885. He was 
educated at the Lycde Chailemagne and 
the fiodle Noirmale, Paris ; was sent at gov- 
ernment expehie to the French school at 
Athens; on hiS return to Park, devoted 
himself to literature. Principal novels: 
Tolla, ]> Boi deS IdontSgiies, Genha&e, 
Madelon, Le Fellah, La VlidUe Rodie, 
L'lnfftme, LeS Mariages de Province, Le 
Roman d*un Brave Homme, Ac.; miscel- 
laneous works: La Gihoe Omtemporaine, 
La QuestiOti Romaine, La Prusse eh 1860, 
Rome Oentemporaine, Ac. He Was latterly 
elected a member of the Academy. About 
wrote in a bright, humorOhi, and interest- 
ing style, and hk hoVels have been very 
popular. 

AMhoMAblm, a woid of eastern origin 
hM ik labmitistions. Wbhn written on 
phper to as to fliWm a triahrihi the fixtt line 
oontalniag the word in fuQ, the one below 
It bmittbrn'ilie laiit letter, and io on each 
time mm Ibtt^ temaitied, and 
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worn as an amulet, it was supposed to be 
an antidote against certain diseases. 
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A'brhham, originally Abram, the greatest 
of the Hebrew patriaSKflis, wSs bom at Ur 
in Chaldea in 2158 b.g. according to Hales, 
in 1996 B.O. according to Ussher, while 
Bunsen says he lived 2850 b.o. He migrated, 
accompanied by his wffC Sarah and his 
nephew Lot, to Canaan, where he led a 
nomacUc life, which extehded over 175 years. 
His two sons Isaac and Isbmael were the 


progenitors of the Jews and Arabs respec- 
tively. 

Abraham, HstaHTS or Plains of. Bee 

Qtiebee. 

Abraham k Santa Clara, a German 
pulpit orator, real name Ulrich Mxgerlr, 
bom in 1642. As a preacher he acquired 
so great a reputation that In 1669 he was 
appointed court-preacher in Vienna^ where 
he died in 1709. His sermons are full of 


homely, grotesque humour, often of coarse 
wit, and impartial severity towards all classes 
of society. 

Abraham-men, orinnally aset of mendi- 
cant lunatics horn ^thlehem HbspitSl, 
London; but asmany assumed, without right, 
the badge worn by them the term came to 
signify an impostor who travelled about the 
country seeki^ alms, under the pretence of 
lunaov. 

AbThmia, a genus of fishes. See Bream, 

Abraa'tei, a forrified town of Portugal, 
on the right bank of the TsguS <here navi- 

r ble), 78 miles k.e. Of Lisbon, with which 
carries on an active trader Pop. 6076. 
4tbhttitse, Duke ot. See Junat, 
Abrax'aii (or AUrasAx) Stonaa, the name 
dven to stones or gems fOtmd in Syri% 
Egypt, and elsewhere, cut into almUst every 
vmety of shape, bnt generally having a 
human trunk and arms, with a oock*s head, 
two serpents* tails for the legs, Ac., and the 
Word Abraxas or AbrsSat m Greek ohar- 
aoteTs ekgthvled upbh them. They appear 
to have mwn first used by the Ohoitio fieOh 
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wd eventually came to be used as talis- 
mans. 

Abroga'tion, the repealing of a law by a 
competent authority. 

Atoro'nia, a genus of small trees, natives 
of India, Java, Ac., one species of which, A. 
augustot has a bark yielding a strong white 
fibre, from which go^ cordage is m^e. 

Abrupt^ in botany, terminating suddenly, 
as if a part were cut short off. 

Ab'rus, a genus of papilionaceous plants, 
order Leguminosee, one species of which, 
AbruB precatomigf a delicate twining shrub, 
a native of the East Indies, atid found also 
in tropical parts of Africa and America, has 
round brilliant scarlet seed^^, used to make 
necklaces and rosaries. Its root is sweetish 
and mucil^nous, and is used as a substitute 
for liquorice {Indian liquiorice). The seeds 
yield a strong poison. 

Abmzsi (Abrut'sS), a division of Italy 
on the Adriatic, between Umbria and the 
Marches on the north, and Apulia on the 
south. It is united with Molise to form 
n c<m.parUiiientOi comprising the four pro- 
vinces of Aquila degli Abruzzi, Oampnbassu, 
Ohieti, and Teramo. The sea-coast of about 
80 miles does not possess a single harbour. 
The interior is rugged and mountainous, 
being traversed throughout by the Apen- 
nines. The lower parts consist of fertile 
plains and valleys, yielding com, vrine, oil, 
almonds, saffron, Ac.; area, 6880 sq, miles: 
pop. 1,441,561. 

Ab'aalom, or Axel, a Danish prelate 
statesman, and warrior, bom in 1128, died 
1201 or 1202. He became the intimate 
friend and counsellor of his sovereign Walde- 
mar I., who appointed him Archbishop of 
Lund. He cleared the sea of the Slavonic 
pirates who had long infested it, secured 
the independence of me kingdom by defeat- 
ing a powerful fleet of the Emperor Bar- 
barossa, and built the castle of Azelboi^, 
the nucleus of Copenhagen. Tur ning bis 
thoughts to literature he caused the History 
of I^nmark to be drawn up by Saxo Gram- 
maticus and Sueno Aagesen. 

Ab'soasf, any collection of purulent matter 
or pus formed in some tissue or oigan of the 
body, and confined within some ciroum* 
scribed area» of vailing siz^ but always 
painful and often dangerous. 

Absentee', tiie name which has been given 
to a person who possesses property in one 
country, and reside and spends his income 
in ano&er. This practice is especially pre- 
valent among Irish land-ownen^ and many 


politicid economists have ascribed much of 
the poverty and discontent in Ireland to 
absenteeism. 

Ab'sinth, French Absinthb (ab-sant), a 
liqueur consisting of an alcoholic solution 
strongly flavoured with an extract of several 
sorts of wormwood, oil of anise, Ac. When 
taken habitually, or in excess, its effects are 
very pernicious. It is a favourite drink of 
the Parisians. 

Absolute, in a general sense, loosed or 
freed from all limitations or conditions. In 
politics, an absolute monarchy is that form 
of government in which the ruler is un- 
limited or uncontrolled by constitutional 
checks. In modem metaphysics the Abso- 
lute represents the unconditioned, infinite, 
and self-existent. 

Absolu'tion, remission of a penitent’s sins 
in the name of God. It is commonly main- 
tained that dovm to the twelfth century 
the priests used only what is called the 
preealortf formula, ‘May God or Christ ab- 
solve thee,’ which is still the form in the 
Greek Church; whereas the Roman Catho- 
lic uses the expression ‘I absolve thee,’ thus 
regarding the forgiveness of sins as in the 
power of the priest (the indicative form). 
This theory of absolution was confirmed by 
the (/ouncil of Trent. The passages of Scrip- 
ture on which the Roman (catholic Church 
founds in laying down its doctrine of abso- 
lution are such as Mat. xvi. 19; xviii 18; 
John XX. 23. Among Protestants absolu- 
tion properly means a sentence by which 
a person who stands excommunicate is re- 
leased from that pum’shment. 

Absor'bents, the system of minute vessels 
by which the nutritive elements of food and 
other matters are carried into the circulation 
of vertebrate animals. The vessels consist 
of two different sets, called respectively lao- 
teals and lymphalios. The former arise from 
the digestive tract, the latter from the tis- 
sues generally, both joining a common trunk 
which ultimately enters the blood-vessel sys- 
tem . Absorbents in medicine are substances 
such as chalk, charcoal, Ac., that absorb or 
suck up excessive secretion of fluid or gas. 

Absorp'tion, in physiology, one of the vital 
functions by which the materials of nutri- 
tion and growth are absorbed and conveyed 
to the organa of plants and animals. In 
vertebrate animals this is done by the lym- 
phatics and lacteals, in plants chiefly by 
the roots. See AhsorhenU, 

In physios, absorption of eoUmr is the 
phenomenon observed when certain colours 
14 
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are retained or prevented from paesiug 
through transparent bodies; thus pieces of 
coloured glass are almost opaque to some 
parts of the spectrum, while allowing other 
colours to pass through freely. 

AVstinenoe. See Fasting^ Temperance, 

Abstrac'tion, the operation of the mind 
by which it disregards part of what is pre- 
sented to its observation in order to concen- 
trate its attention on the remainder. It is 
the foundation of the operation of gener- 
alization, by which we arrive at general 
conceptions. In order, for example, to form 
the conception of a horse, we disregard the 
colour and other peculiarities of the parti- 
cular horses observed by us, and attend only 
to those qualities which all horses have in 
common. In rising to the conception of an 
animal we disregard still more qualities, and 
attend only to those which all animals have 
in common with one another. 

Abu (a-bd^), a granitic mountain of India 
in Sirobi state, Kajputttna, rising precipi- 
tously from the surrounding plains, its 
top forming a picturesque and varied tract 
14 miles long and 2 to 4 broad; highest 
point 5653 ft. It is a hot-weather resort 
of Europeans, and is the site of two most 
beautiful Jain temples. 

Abu-Bekr, or Father of the Yiroik, 
the father-in-law and first successor of Mo- 
hammed. His right to the succession was un- 
successfully contested by Ali, Mohammed’s 
son-in-law, and a schism took place, which 
divided the Mohammedans into the two great 
sects of Sunnites and Shiites, the former 
maintaining the validity of Abu-Bekr’s and 
the latter mat of Ali’s clainL 

Abukir'. See Aboukir, 

Abu Klea, a group of wells, surrounded 
by steep, black mountains, about 120 miles 
from IQiartoum, in the ^udan, where, on 
the 17th January, 1885, Sir Herbert Stewart, 
with 1500 men, defeat^ the Mahdi’s troops, 
numbering 10,000. 

AbuUkra'giui, Grbgobt, a distinguished 
scholar, a Jew by birth (hence the name of 
BarhebrceuSf often given him), author of 
numerous works in Arabic and Syriac, was 
bom in Armenia in 1226, died in 1286. 
About 1264 he was ordained bishop of Giiba, 
afterwards of Aleppo, and about 1264 was 
appointed primate of the Jacobite Chris- 
tians. His principal work is a History of 
the World, from the creation to his own day, 
written in Syriac, with an abridged version 
in Arabk^ entitl^ llie Abridged History 
of the Dynasties. 


Abul'feda, Arab writer, Prince of Hamah, 
in Syria, of the same family that had pro- 
duct Saladin, famous as an historian and 
geographer, was bora at Damascus 1273, 
died 1331. Amid the cares of government 
he devoted himself with zeal to study, drew 
the learned around him, and rendered his 
power and wealth subservient to the cause 
of science. His most important works are 
his History of the Human Kace (the portion 
from the birth of Mohammed to his own 
time being valuable), and his geography, 
called The True Situation of Countries. 

Abury (5'be-ri). See Avehury. 

Abushehr (a-bo-shar'). See Buihire, 

Abu-Simbel. See IpeambyL 

Abu'tllon, a genus of plants, order Mal- 
vaceae, sometimes called Indian mallows, 
inhabiting the East Indies, Australia^ Brazil, 
Siberia, Several of them yield a valu- 
able hemp-like fibre, as A, indicum and A. 
avicenncp. The latter, now a troublesome 
weed in the Middle United States, has been 
recommended for cultivation, and is some- 
times called American jute. 

Abut'ment, the part of a bridge which 
receives and resists the lateral outward 
thrust of an arch; the masonry, rock, or 
other solid materials from which an arch 
springs. 

Ab^doB (1), an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
on the Hellespont, at the narrowest part 
of the strait, opposite Sestos. Leander, say 
ancient writers, swam nightly from Abydos 
to Sestos to see his loved Hero — a feat in 
swimming accomplished also by Lord Byron. 
— (2), an ancient city of Upper Egypt, about 
6 miles west of the Nile, now represented 
only by ruins of temples, tombs, Ac. It 
was celebrated as the burying-place of the 
god Osiris, and its oldest temple was dedi- 
cated to him. Here, in 1818, was dis- 
covered the famous Abydos Tabittf now in 
the British Museum, and containing a list 
of the predecessors of Rameses the Great, 
which was supplemented by the discovery 
of a similar historical tablet in 1864. 

AbjTBBiu'ia (Ai*abio Habesh) a country of 
Eastern Africa, which, roughly speaking, 
may be said to extend from lat 8” to Ifi** 
N. and Ion. ZF* to 41’' s.; having Nubia on 
the N.W., the Soudan on the w., the Bed 
Sea littoral and the DanAkil territory on the 
£., and the country of the Gallas on the B.; 
total area about 120,000 sq. m.; chief di- 
visions Tigrd, Amhara, and Shoa. It is as 
a whole an elevated region, with a general 
slope to the marth-west The more marked 
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phydeAl festturet ai^ a vast aeries of table- 
isiid% el various and often of great eleva- 
tions, and numerous masses or ranges of high 
and rugged mountains, dispersed over the 
surface m apparendy the wildest confusion. 
Along the deep and tremendous ravines 
that divide the plateaux rush innumerable 
streams, which impart extraordinary fer- 
tility to the plains and valleys below. The 
mountains in various parts of the country 
rise to 12,000 and 13,000 feet, while some 
of the peaks are over 15,000 feet (Bas 
Dashan being 15,160), and are always cov- 
ered with snow. The prindpid rivers be- 
long to the 
Nile basin, 
the chief be- 
ing the im- 
petuous Ta- 
casz^ (' the 
Terrible’), in 
the north, and 
the Abai in 
the south, the 
latter being 
really the 
upper por- 
tion of the 
Blue Nile. 

The princi- 
pal lake is 
Lake Tsana 
or Dembea 
(from which 
issues the 
Abai), up. 
watdiofOOOO 
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feet above the sea, having a length of about 
45 and a breadth of 35 miles. Round this 
lake lies a fertile plain, emphatically called 
the graniu^ of tne oountxy. — Aoooiding 
to elevation there are several zones of 
vegetation. Within the lowest belt, which 
reaches an elevation of 4800 feet, cotton, 
wild indigo, acadas, ebony, baobabs, sugar- 
canes^ ooffee-trees^ date-palms, Ac., flour- 
ish, while the larger ammals are Uons, 
panthers, elephant^ ridnooeroses, hij^- 
potamuses, jaokals, hyenas, bears, numer- 
ous antelopes, moukeyi^ and orooodileB. The 
middle zone, rising to 9000 feet, produces 
the grains, grasses, and fruits id souriiem 
£ur^, ^e otaa^ vine, peach, aprioot, 
the bdmboo, sycamore- tree, Ac. The prin- 
dpal graina are millet, barley, vdieat, maize, 
and tra, the latter a small am, a favourite 
bread-stuff of the Ab 3 Fssintans. Two, and 
in some places three, crops are obtained in 


one ye«r. All the domestic animals of 
Europe, except swine, are known. There 
is a variety of ox with immense horns. The 
highest zone, reaching to 14,000 feet, has 
but little wood, and generally scanty vege- 
tation, the ha^er corn-plants only being 
grown; but oxen, goats, and long-woolled 
sheep find abundant pasture. — The climate 
is as various as the surface, but as a whole 
is temperate and agreeable ; in some of the 
valleys the heat is often eloeasive, while on 
the mountains the weather is cold. In cer- 
tain of the lower districts malaria prevails. 
— The chief mineral products are sulphur, 
iron, copper, coal, and salt, the latter serv- 
ing to some extent as money. There has 
been a great intermiltui?e of races in Abys- 
sinia. What may be considered the Abys- 
sinians proper, aeem to have a blood-rela- 
tionship with rile Bedouin Arabs. The 
complexion varies from very dark through 
different shades of brown and copper to 
olive. The figure is usua^ symmetricaL 
Other races are the black Gallas from the 
south ; the Falashas, who claim descent from 
Abraham, and retain many Jewish charae- 
teristios; the Agows, Gongas, Ac. The 
great majority of the people profess Chris- 
tianity, belonmng, like the Copts, to the 
sect m the Monophysites. Their reli^on 
consists chiefly in the performance of empty 
ceremonies, and gross superstition as well 
as ignoranoe prevails. The head the 
church is calM the Abuna (*our father’), 
and is consecrated by the Coptic patriarch 
of Alexandria. Qeez or Ethiopian is the 
language of their sacred books; it has long 
ago oeMed to be qwken. The chief spoken 
limguage is the Aimharic; in it some books 
have heon published. Mohammedanism ap- 
pears to be gaming grimnd in Abyssinia, aro 
In respect of monmty the Monems stand 
higher than the Christians. A corrupt form 
of Judainh is professed by the Falashas. — 
The bulk of the people are devoted to agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding. The trade and 
manufactures are of smaU importance. A 
good deal of oommon ootton cloth and some 
finer woven fabricsi are produced. Leather 
ii prepared to some extent, silver filagree 
work is produced, and there are maniffao- 
tuies of oommon artides of Iron and brass, 
coarse black pottery, Ao. The foreign trade 
is carried on through Zeila (Brit&h) and 
Djibouti (French) on the Gulf of Aden, and 
Massowa on the Bed Sea (Italian), 
being hides, coffee, wax, gum, ivotv, Ao., im- 
ports textile fabrics, firearms, tobaooo, Ac. 

Ifi 



ABYSSINIA ACACIA. 


Hie AbvBiinianB were converted to Chris- 
tianity in the fourth century, by some mis- 
sionaries from Alexandria. In the sixth 
century the power of the sovereigns of their 
kingdom, which was generally known as 
EtUopia, had attained its height ; but be- 
fore another had expired the Arabs had 
invaded the country, and obtained a foot- 
ing. For several centuries subsequently the 
kingdom continued in a distracted state, 


release an arm v of nearly 1 2,000 men, under 
Sir Bobert (afterwards LoM) Napier, was 
des^tched from Bombay in 1 867. llie force 
landed at Zoulla on the Bed Sea, and 
marching up the country came within sight 
of the Mil-fortress of Magdala in April, 
1868. After being defeated in a battle 
Theodore delivered up the captives and shut 
himself up in Magdada, wMch was taken by 
storm on the 13th April, Theodore being 


being now tom by internal commotions and found among 
now invaded by external enemies (Moham- drawal of the 

lie priests 

deavoured to Atiysiinian Chief and Soldiers 


the slain. After the with- 
British fighting immediately 
began among 
the chiefs of 
the different 
provinces, but 
^ 1 at last the 

a country was di- 

? vided between 

^^1 Kasa, who se- 

cured the nor- 
them and 
larger portion 
HHHk ( Tigrd and 
Amhara) and 
assumed the 
name of King 
& Johannes, and 
I K Menelek, who 
Hi w li gained posses- 

sion of Shoa 

hannes made 
himself su- 
preme, and in 
1881 assumed 


induce the em- 


the title of em- 


peror and his family to renounce the tenets 
and rites of the Coptic Church, and to 
adopt those of Home. This attempt, how- 
ever, was resisted by the ecclesiastics and 
the people, and ended, after a long stmggle, 
in the emulsion of the Catholic priests about 
1630. ^e kingdom gradually fell into a 
state of anarchy, and was broken up into 
several independent states. An attempt 
to revive the power of the ancient kingdom 
of EtMopia was commenced about the 
middle oi the last centuiy by King Theo- 
dore. He introduced European artisans, 
and went to work wisely in many ways, but 
his ^elty and tyranny counteracted his 
politic measures. & consequence of a slight, 
real or fancied, wMch he had received at 
the hands of the British government, he 
threw Consul Cameron and a number of 
other Britiih subjects into prison, in 1868, 
and refused to give them up. To effect their 
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peror {negus negtst — king of kings), haying 
under Mm the Kings of Shoa and Gojam, 
Debra Tabor, about 30 miles east of Lake 
Dembea, was his chief residence. Advan- 
tage was taken of the troubled state of 
Abyssinia by the Egyptians, who annexed 
Massowa and the region adjacent, Abyssinia 
having been thus shut out from the sea. 
Hostilities were repeatedly carried on be- 
tween Johannes and the Egyptians. Latterly 
the Italians |^ned and hold possession of 
Massowa and other territory. Johannes 
died in 1889, and was succeeded by Mene- 
lek II., who admitted of an Italian pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia; but quarrels and 
hostilities broke out, the Italians were de- 
feated, and their protectorate ceased. The 
population is estimated at about 8,600,000. 

Aca'oia, a genus of plants, nat. order Legu- 
minosse, sub-order Mimoseee, consisting of 
trees or shrubs with compound pinnate 



ACADEMY. 


I^VM and pinaU leaflets, growing in Africa, 
Arabia, the East Xn^es, Australia, Ac. The 
fiowexa, us\:fally small, are arranged in spikes 
or glohnlar heads at the axils of the leaves 
near the extremity of the branches. The 
corolla is bell or funnel shaped; stamens 



AoacU (Acaeta mimiQ. 


are numerous ; the fruit is a dry unjointed 
pod. Several of the species yield gum-arabic 
and pther gums; some have astringent barks 
and pods, used in tanning. A. Catechu^ an 
Indiw species, yields the valuable astrin- 
gent called cat^u ; A. dealhata, the wattle- 
tree of Australia, from 15 to SO feet in 


a particular branch of study, as antiquitjei, 
language, and the flne arts. The most orie- 
brated institutions bearing tne name of 
academies, and designed for the encourage- 
ment of soienoe, anti^ties, and language 
respectively, are the rVenoh Acaddmim des 
Sciences (rounded by Colbert in 1666), 
Acad^mie des Inscripaons (founded by Col- 
bert in 1668), and Acad^mie Eran^aise 
(founded by Kiohelieu in 1685), all of which 
are now merged in the National Institute. 
The oldest of the academies instituted for 
the improvement of language is the Italian 
Aooademia della Gnisca (now the Florentine 
Academy), formed in 1582, and chiefly cele- 
brated for the compilation of an excellent 
dictionary of the Italian language, and for 
the publication of several carefulfy prepared 
e^tions of ancient Italian poets. In Britain 
the name of academy* hi the more dignified 
sense of the term, is confined almost exclu- 
sively to certah^ institutions for the promo- 
tion of the fine arts, such as the Boym Ac<^- 
demy of Arts and the Boyal Scotch 4-Cft- 
demy. The Boyal Academy of Ajrts (usually 
call^ simply the Boyal Academy) was 
founded in London in 1768, *for the pur- 
pose of cultivating and improving the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture.’ 
The number of academicians is now limited 
to forty-two, among whom are two engravers. 
There are also thirty associates, from whom 
the academicians are elected. Of the asso- 
ciates five are engravers. Any person wbo 
is possessed of sufficient profiaenoy may be 
admtted as a student and receive instac- 
tion gratis, and prizes are annually bestowed 
on meritorious students. The students are 
afforded opportunities of drawix^ai^d psint- 
ing from the living model. The annual 
esmibition of the Academy is open to all 


heigbi^ i* most beautiful and useful ol 
the species found there. Its bsrk oontainB 
a laj^ percentage of tanniu, and is hence 
exported. Some sp^es yield valuable tim- 
ber; sopae are cultivated for the besuty of 
tbeir flewers. 

Amd'my, AH association for the promo- 
tioS'ofliseraturei, science, or art; estaolished 
sometimes by government, sometimes by 
the voluntary umon of private indivi^ualiL 
The nafM Academy was tot applied to thp 
pWosppnici^ school of Iplato, frun^ to ptoe 
utore' yutea po teach, a grove or garden 
pt At^m r^ch win; s<4d to have belonged 

q;igi]u^ytotohpto '4<^touA^ 

^eyois tflpipMlves ^ to cultivation 
cf ^ proipotion pf 


artists whose works show sufficient merit 
The Boyal Scottudi Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture was founds 
in 1826 and incorporated in 1888. It oon- 
sists of thirty aCadepiicians and twenty 
associates. The Boyal Hibernian Academy 
at Babkin was moorporated m 1828, and 
reoxganized ip 1661. It consists of thirty 
members and ten associates. A British 
Academy for the Promotion of Historical, 
^iloaophical, and PbiloJ^cal Studies wi^ 
mcorpprat^ hy Boyal Charter in 1902. 
in to XlniM Smtes the Apcerican Aca- 
demy of ana Scisnees at Boston 
founded in 1760, i^nd since then variot{s 
pther sode^p^ of si^il^r character apd 
name ImN oiieh ^ the New York 


ACADjanr — AociciiiaiATioN. 


Academy of Sdenoes, the Chicago Academy 
of Sdenoe, && 

Academy, Thb, a London weekly review 
of literatofe, ccmoe, and art, eetabliehed 
(ae a monthly periodical) in 1669, its 
artidee being sighed by the writers. Its 
founder and firrt editor was Hr. 0. IS. 
Appleton (bom, 1841; died, 1879). 

Aoa'dia (French Aoadie\ the name 
merly given to Nova Scotia. It received its 
first colonists from France in 1604, being 
then a poss^ion of that country, but it 
passed to Britain, by the Peace of Utrecht, 
m 1718. In 1766, 18,000 of the French 
inhabitants were forcibly removed from 
their homes on account of their hostility to 
the British, an incident on which is based 
Longfellow^s hlvangeline. 

Ai^o'pha (G^r. aJcaUphAt a nettle, from 
their stinging properties), a term formerly 
used to £note the Medusie or jelly-fishes 
and their allies. 

Aoantha'oess, or Aoanthads, a natural 
order of dicotyledonous herbaceous plants 
or shrubs, with opposite leaves and mono- 
petalous corolla, mostly tropical; species 
about 1400. Sm Aoan^us, 

Aoanthop'tdri, Aganthoftarygii (Gr. 



W 

a, b, «, Spinw of the domal, anel, end Tentral flxu 
of Apaotlioptexygli. 

alcamthcLf a spine^ pterygionf a fin), a group 
of fishes, disUpguished by the fad that at 
least toe first rays in each fin e^ist in the 
form of stiif spipes; it includes the perch, 
mt^ety placket, gurnard^ wrasse, &c. 





genus of herbaceous plants 
or siiraba^ order Acaathaoeee, mostly tropi- 


cal, two species of which, A. mcUn apd A, 
^tndms (the bear’s-brceoh or brankuisine), 
are ohara^rized by l^e white flowers and 
deeply indented shining leaves. They are 
favourite ornamental plants ip British gar- 
deps. — In architecture the name is given to 
a kind of foliage decoration said to have 
been suggested by this plant, and much 
employed in Homan and later styles. 

Acapnl'oo, a seaport of Mexico, on the 
Pacific, with a capaciouB, well-sheltered har- 
bour; a coaling station for steamers, but 
with no great trade. Fop. 5000. 

Acar'ida, a division of the Arachnids, in- 
cluding the mites, ticks, and water- mites. 
See Mtt^, 

Acama'nia, the most westerly portion of 
Northern Greece, together with AStolia now 
forming a nomarchy with a pop. of 136,444. - 
The Acaraanians of ancient times were be- 
hind the other Greeks in civilization, li\ing 
by robbery and piracy. 

Ao'arps, the genus to which the mite 
belongs. 

Ao^'dians, the primitive inhabitants of 
Babylonia, who had descended from the 
mountainous region of Elam on the east, 
and to whom uie Assyrians ascribed the 
origin of Chaldean dyilization and writing. 
ThiB race is believed to have belonged to 
the Turanian family, or to have been at 
any rate non-Semitia What is known of 
them has been learned from the cundform 
inscriptions. 

Accelerp'tion, the increase of velocity 
which a l^y acquires when continually 
acted upon bv a force in the direction of its 
motion. A lx>dy falling from a height is 
one of the most common instances of accel- 
eration. — AcK!BLSRAT 10N QF TpB MOON, thp 
increase of the moon’s meRR angular v^o- 
dty about the earth, the moon now moving 
rawer faster than in andent times. This 
phenomenop bee not been fully explained, 
out it is known to be partly owing to the 
slow process of diminution which the eccen- 
tricity of the eprth's orbit ii| un4ergoing, 
and from which there results a slight dimi- 
pution of the sup’s influence on the moon’s 
motions. — Diurkal acoblkbptior of ths 
mxxD STARS, the apparent greater diurnal 
mo^on of the s^rs than of we sun, arising 
from the fact that the sun's apparent yearly 
motion takes plpoe in a direction contrary 
to that of his apparent daily motiop. The 
stars thus seem epoh day to antfdpate the 
sun by nearlj 8 minutes seconds of 
inaap time. 


ACKJBNT ACCOMMODATION LADDER. 


Ac'oent, a term used in several senses. In 
English it commonly denotes superior stress 
or force of voice upon certain syllables of 
words, which distinguishes them from the 
other syllables. Many English words, as 
ii8'pi-ra"tion^ have two accents, a secondary 
and primary, the latter being the fuller or 
stronger, ^me words, as in-ccm! pre-hen* - 
ti-hiri-tify have two secondary or subor- 
dinate accents. When the full accent falls 
on a vowel, that vowel has its long sound, 
as in VO* ml; but when it falls on a conso- 
nant, the preceding vowel is short, as in 
hab'U. This kind of accent alone regulates 
English verse as contrasted with Latin or 
Greek verse, in which the metre depended 
on quantity or length of syllables. In books 
on elocution three marks or accents are 
generally made use of, the first or acute ( / ) 
showing when the voice is to be raised, the 
second or grave ( ^ ), when it is to be de- 
pressed, and the third or circumjlex 
when the vowel is to be uttered with an 
undulating sound. In some languages there 
is no such distinct accent as in English (or 
German), and this seems to be now the case 
with French. — In music, accent is the stress 
or emphasis laid upon certain notes of a bar. 
I'he first note of a bar has the strongest 
accent, but weaker accents are given to the 
first notes of subordinate parts of the ban, 
as to the third, fifth, and seventh in a bar 
of eight quavers. 

Acoen'tor {Accentor moduIaru)jOTHfSJ)Qi^ 
Accentor, a British bird of the warbler 
family. See Hedge-warbler, 

Accep'tauce, in law, the act by which a 
person binds himself to pay a bill of exchange 
drawn upon him. (See Bill.) No accep- 
tance is valid unless made in writing on the 
bill, but an acceptance may be either abso- 
lute or conditional, that is, stipulating some 
alteration in the amount or date of payment, 
or some condition to be fulfilled previous to 
payment. 

Ac'cesiaxy, or Ac'cessobt, in law, a per- 
son guilty of an offence by connivance or 
participation, either before or after the act 
committed, as by command, advice, conceal- 
ment, Ac. An accessaiy before the fact is 
one who procures or counsels another to 
commit a crime, and is not present at its 
commission ; an accessary after the fwst is 
one who, knowing a felony to have been 
committed, gives assistance of any kind to 
the felon so as to hinder him from being ap- 
prehended, tried, or suffering punkhment 
An accessary before the fact may be tried 


and punished in all respects as if he were 
the principal. In high treason, all who 
participate are regarded as principals. 

Acoiden'tals, notes introduced in the 
course of a piece of music in a different key 
from that in which the passage they occur 
is principally written. They are represented 
by the sign of a sharp, flat, or natural imme- 
diately before the note which is to be raised 
or lowered. 

Aocipitres (ak-sip^i-trSz), the name given 
by Linnaeus and Cuvier to the rapacious 
birds now usually called Haptores (which 
see). 

Acclimatisa'tion,the process of accustom- 
ing plants or animals to live and propagate 
in a climate different from that to which 
they are indigenous, or the change which the 
constitution of an animal or plant under- 
goes under new climatic conditions, in the 
direction of adaptation to those conditions. 
The systematic study of acclimatization has 
only been entered upon in very recent times, 
and the little progress that has been made 
in it has been more in the direction of 
formulating anticipative, if not arbitrary 
hypotheses, than of actual discovery and 
acquisition of facts. The term is sometimes 
applied to the case of animals or plants 
taking readily to a new country with a 
climate and other circumstances similar to 
what they have left, such as European 
animals and plants in America and New 
Zealand : but this is more properly natu/ra- 
lization than acclimatization. 

Accolade (ak o-l&d'; French, from L. 
adf to, coUumt the neck), the ceremony used 
in conferring knighthood, anciently consist- 
ing either in the embrace given by the per- 
son who conferred the honour of knighthood 
or in a light blow on the neck or the cheek, 
latterly consisting in the ceremony of strik- 
ing the candidate with a naked sword. 

B Benedetto, an Italian lawyer, 
rezzo in Tuscany in died 
was secretary to the Florentine 
59, and author of a work on the 
rhioh is said to have furnished 
matter for his Jerusalem De- 

oda'tion Bill, a bill of exchange 
drawn and accepted to raise money on, and 
not given, like a genuine bill of exchange, in 
payment of a debt, but merely intended to 
accommodate the drawer: colloquially called 
a wind bill ac J a h'te. 

AooonmodA^Uon Ladder, a light ladder 
bung over the side of a ship at the gangway 
20 



ACCOMPANIMENT ACHALZICH. 


to facilitate ascending from, or descending 
to, boats. 

Aocom'paniment, in music, is that part of 
music which serves for the support of the 
principal melody (solo or obligato part). This 
can be executed either by many instruments, 
by a few, or by a single one. 

Aooor'dion, a keyed musical wind-instru- 
ment similar to the concertina, being in the 
form of a small box, containing a number 
of metallic reeds fixed at one of their ex- 
tremities, the sides of the box forming a 
folding apparatus which acts as a bellows 
to supply the wind, and thus set the reeds 
in vibration, and produce the notes both of 
melody and harmony. 

Ao^ora, a British settlement in Africa, in 
a swampy situation, cap. of Gold Coast, 
about 75 miles east of Cape Coast Castle. 
Exports gold-dust, ivory, gums, palm-oil; 
imports cottons, cutlery, Ac. Pop. 20,000. 

Ao'orington, a municipal bor. of Eng- 
land, Lancashire, 5 miles east of Blackburn, 
with large cotton factories, print-works, and 
bleaohfields, and coal-mines. Pop. (1901), 
43,095. Also a pari. div. of the county. 

Accu^mulator, a name applied to a kind 
of electric batteiy by means of which electric 
energy can be stored and rendered portable. 
In the usual form each battery forms a 
cylindrical leaden vessel, containing alter- 
nate sheets of metallic lead and minium 
wrapped in felt and rolled into a spiral 
wett^ with acidulated water. On Mng 
charged with electricity the energy may he 
preserved till required for use. 

Aoou'iatiye Case, in Latin and some other 
languages, the term applied to the case which 
designates the object to which the action of 
any verb is immediately directed, corres- 
^nding, generally speaking, to the objective 
in Engusn. 

Aoeph^ala,in zoology, the headless MoUusca 
or those which want a distinct head, corres- 
ponding to those that have bivalve shells 
and are also called Lamellihranchiata. 

A'oer, the genus of plants (natural order 
Aeertioea!) to which belong the maples. 

Aoarra (a-cher'a), a town in South Itidy, 
9 miles north-east of Naples, the see of a 
bishop, in a fertile but unh^thy region. 
Pop. 15,165. 

Aostab'ulnin, an anatomical term applied 
to any cup-like cavity, as that of a bone to 
receive the protuberant end of another bone, 
the cavity, for instance, tiiat receives the 
end of the thigh-bone. 

A e e t ii t e a (asVtftts), salts of acetic acid. 
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The acetates of most commercial or manu- 
facturing importance are those of aluminium 
and iron, which are used in calico-printing ; 
of copper, which as verdigris is used as a 
colour; and of lead, best known as sugar of 
lead. The acetates of potassium, sodium, 
and ammonium, of iron, zinc, and lead, and 
the acetate of morphia, are employed in 
medicine. 

Acetic Acid, an acid produced by the oxi- 
dation of common alcohol, and of many 
other organic substances. Pure acetic acid 
has a very sour taste and pungent smell, 
bums the skin, and is poisonous. From 
freezing at ordinary temperatures (68® or 59“) 
it is known as glacial acetic a>cid. Vinegar 
is simply dilute acetic acid. Acetic acid is 
largely used in the arts, in medicine, and 
for domestic purposes. See Vinegar, 

Acetic Ethers, compounds consisting of 
acetates of alcohol radicals. Common acetic 
ether is a colourless, volatile fluid, and is a 
flavouring constituent in many wines. It is 
made artificially by distilling a mixture of 
alcohol, oil of vitriol, and acetate of potash. 

Aoet'ylene, a highly inflammable hydro- 
carbon gas which can be simply made with 
calcic carbide and water, and is now com- 
ing into use as an illuminant. 

Achseans (a-ks'anz), one of the four races 
into which the ancient Greeks were divided. 
In early times they inhabited a part of Nor- 
thern Greece and of the Peloponnesus. They 
are represented by Homer as a brave and 
warlike people, and so distinguished were 
they that he usually calls the Greeks in 
general Achseans. Latterly they were set- 
tied in the district of the Peloponnesus, 
called after them Achaia, and forming a 
narrow belt of coast on the south side of 
the Gulf of Corinth. From very early 
times a confederacy or league existed among 
the twelve towns of this region. After 
the death of Alexander the Great it was 
broken up, but was revived again, B.o. 280, 
and from this time grew in power till it 
spread over the whole Peloponnesus. It 
was finally dissolved by the Homans, B.c. 
147, and after this the whole of Greece, 
exc^ Thessaly, was called Achaia or 
Achsea. Achaia with Elis now forms a 
nomarohy of the kingdom of Greece. Pop. 
181,632. 

Adusmenida (ak-6-men'i-d5), a d^masty 
of ancient Persian kings, bei^ wt to 
which the great Cyrus bmonged. 

Achaia (a-kft'ya). See Aehceane, 

Aohaliich (A-AAL'tsSA), a fortified town 



AOHAto AOHILLBS. 


of in TranscancMla, 70 miles east 

of tlie Black sea. Pop. l^OOO. 

Abhlffd Fbanz :^el, a German 

ckemist; 1758, died 1821, principally 
known by his invention (1789-1800) of a 
process for manufacturing sugar from beet- 
root 

Aohalrd (a'shar), Louis Am^d^e Buo^r, 
bom 1814, died 1875, French journalist, 
novelist, and playwright. Best known as a 
novelist ; wrote the novels Belle Rose, La 
Chasse royale, Ch&teaux en Bspagne, Robe 
de Nessus, CWnes de fer, Ac. 

Achates (a-ks'tSz), a companion of .^eas 
in his wanderings subsequent to his flight 
from Troy. He is always distinguished in 
Virgil’s JEneid by the epithet ‘faith- 
ful,’ and has become typical of a faithfiU 
friend and companion. 

dlobeen or Atohik (a-chsn'), a native state 
of Sumatra, with oiq)ital pf same name, in 
the Borth-wMtem extremity of the island, 
now nominally under Dutch administration. 
Though largely mountainoua it has also 
undnhbting tracts ana low fertile plains. 
By trea^ with Britain the Dutch were pre- 
vented from extending their territory in 
Sumatra by conquest; but this obstacle 
being removed, in |87i they proceeded to 
occupy Acheen. It was not till 1879, 
however, after a great waste of blood and 
treasure, that t^y obtained a general 
reoegnition of their authoritv. But they 
have not been able to estabUsh it firmly, 
and in 1885 were forced to evacuate part ^ 
the A<flieenese territory, with considerable 
loss in men and guns. In ^e seventeenth 
centunr Acheep vm a powerful state, and 
oarried on hostili^es successfully against the 
Portnguese, but its influence decrMfed with 
the increase of the Dutch Mwer. lire prin- 
(flpfl exports are rice pepper. Area^ 
19,000 sq. miles ; ncmulstion, 600,000. 

Aphaleiu (ak-e-lu^), now Asprqpo0mo, 
the Irntgest rivtr of C|;rei^ rising on Mount 
Plnduiu separatiur .^toUa aud Acamapia, 
and faUing iflcio ^ tonian &a. AchelOul 
was tho river-god of Qreeos. 

AdMMSlMioh (4^Aen-U<^)» AxDittA& is a 
disHagwished and proliflo Qefmn landscape 
and maimpfinter, bom in ifllfi. — Oswau) 
AOhxnbaob, bom 1827, brotner of dbom, is 
alsoi^cUBtingukihedlanaeoiMpai^ B^h 
am of the ]Qttsselaorf sdhooi . 

Ahhene, Aopifliflif (a-kfla 
botany, a smal^dry camlcontainiiig aripm 
seed, m psoioarpof which it dossly applmd 
bat sepiwable^ and which does not open 



when ripe. It U eifhef tollUfjr, df 45tetal 
aohenia may be placed on a oommoii recep- 
tacle as in me buUetoup. 

Adheron (ak'e-ron), me 
ancient naihe of several 
rivers in Greece and 
Italy, all of which were ^ ^ 

the lower world, a he ruunuicoiiu. 
principal was a river In 
Epirus, which passes through Lake Acher- 
usia and flows into the lonlah Sea. Homer 
speaks of Acheron as a river of the lo^eer 
world, and late Greek ttriters use the name 
to designate the lower world. 

Achlar. Atoh'ab, an Indian cohdhuent 
made of the young shoots of the bamboo 
pickled. 

AchleTament (a-ohev'ment), in heraldrv. 
a term which may be applied to tbe sbield 
of armorial bearings generally, but is luu^y 
applied to tbe shield or hatchment which is 
amxed to the house of persons lately de- 
ceased, to denote their rank and station. 

Ad^l (ak'il), or Eagle Island, the 
largesi island on the Irish coast; separated 
from the mainland of Connaught bv a nar- 
row sound ; area^ 51,521 acres, mostly irre- 
claimable boff. The chief occupation of the 
native is fishing. Pop. 5846. 

Aehillm\ the milfoil genus of plants. 

Achilles (a-kil'5z), a Dr^k leuendarv 
hero, the chief character in Homers Iliad. 
His father was Beleus, ruler of Bhthia in 
Thessaly, his mother the sea-ffoddess Thetis. 
When only six years of age he was able to 
overcome lions and bears. 1^ guardian, 
Cheiron tfle Oentaui^ having decla^ 

Troy could not he taken vnthout his uA 
his motiier, fearing for his safety, disguised 
him as a girl, ana intrbduoed mhi among 
the daimhters of I^oomedes of flcyros. 
Her des&e for his made her also try 
to make him InvulnenQiiie when a child by 
anointinsr W m with ambrosia, and affiin bv 
dipping 

he oame out proof agid<urt woiundiL all but 
the heel, by which she held him. His place 
of conoeidment was disoovered by O^sseus 
(tJIfsses), and he promised his assutance 
to tht (JrSeks against Troj, AocompAnisd 
t y^ cl^^f}sod, IPyoyu ^^ joine^the 

imj and ocou^Sd time 
yem m upon th^ towns oetgfahouriug 
to Troy, after whidh the siegt oo^ 
menceo. On being dsprived of his prise, the 
Tnaiomi BnseXs, by Agunemnoh, he refused 



ACHILLES* TENDON ACLINIC LINE. 


to tftke ftily further put in the utar, asd 
diestter attended the Greeks Patrodue 
now persuaded Aohilles to allow him to lead 
^e Myrmidons to battle dressed in bis 
armottr^ and he having been alain by Hector, 
Aohillei^ vowed revenge on the Trojans, and 
forgot his anger agahist the Greeks. He 
attacked the Trojans and drove them back 
to their walls, slaying them in great num- 
bers, chased Hector, who fled before him 
three times round the walls of Troy, slew 
him, and dragged his body at his chariot- 
wheels, but afterwuds gave it up to Priam, 
who came in person to beg for it He then 
performed the funeral rites of PatroduSi 
with which the Iliad closes. He was killed 
in a battle at tbe Scsean Gate of Troy by an 
arrow from the bow of Paris which stirack 
his vulnerable heeL In discussions on the 
oriffin of the Homeric poems the term 
AmiUeid is often applied to those books 
(L viB. and zl.-xxii) of thb Iliad in Which 
Achilles is prominent, and which some sup- 
pose to have formed the original nncleus of 
the pbem. 

AoliilleB’ Tendon, Tendon of AoEilles, 
the strong tendoh whidi connects the muscles 
of the calf with the heel, and m^ be easily 
felt with the hand. The origin of name will 
be understood from above i^cle. 

AohiUea Tatius (a-kil*6z tft'shi-us), a 
Greek romance writer of the fifth century 
A.D., belonging to Alexandria; wrote a love 
story called LeucippS and Gleitophon. 

AhhimcnM (a-kim'e-n6z), a genus of tro- 
pical American plants, with scaly under- 
ground tubers, nat order Gesneraoen, now 
cultivated in European green-houses on ac- 
count of thair omameutd character. 

AQlthni7dacma(ak-la-mid*i-u8), in botany, 
wanting the floral envelopes, that is, having 
neither calyx nor ootolla, as the willow. 

Aiehor (a*kor),adiSease of infantt, in which 
the head, the face, and often the iledr and 
breast b^me incrusted with thin, yeQow- 
idi or greeniah acaba, arising from mixlute, 
whitish (tastulea, which dkwbaige a viscid 
fltdd. 

Aohrootet^ie (Gr. a, priv., and oArSmo, 
ohrCmatotf colenr), in optich, traiuimittlnff 
ooiotudass hffbt; riiat ii, not deco mp osed 
late the- pmaary colours^ though having 
passad a rafirahtiag mbdinm. A 

•ingte eonvax Uus does ndt give ah ih»ge 
free lr«Rh the prismatic go1o«^^ beoauae die 
ri^ cl mffereat odkmr inakihg up white 
ii^ art not equally lefringibi^ tad thus 
do not all eottw to a locus togethori the 
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violet, for instance, being nearest tbe lens, 
the farthest If such a lens of 
crown-glass, however, is combined with a 
concave lens of flint-glass — the curvatures 
of both being properly adjusted — as the 
two materials have somewhat different op- 
tical properties, the latter will neutialito 
the chromatic aberration of the former, and 
a satisfactory image will be produced. 
Telescopes, microsoopes, Ac., in which tbe 
glasses are thus composed are called aohro^ 
matte. 

Acid (Latin, aeidus, sour), a name popu- 
larly applied to a number of compounds, 
solid, liquid, and gaseous, having mpre or 
less the qualities of vinegar (itself a diluted 
form of acetic acid), the general properties 
assigned to them being a tart; sour taste, 
tbe power of changing vegetable blues into 
reds, of decomposing chalk and marble with 
effervescence, and of beii^ in various de- 
grees neutralised by alkalies. An acid bas 
been defined as a substance containing hy- 
drogen, which hydrogen is in whole or in 
part replaceable by a metal when the metal 
IB presented in the form of a hydrate; being 
monobatief dibasie^ or triboHe^ according to 
the number of hydrogen atoms replaced 

Adurage Ift'se-er-ftj), (Er. aoier, steel), a 
process by which an engraved copper-plate 
or an electrotype from an engraved plate of 
steel or copper has a film of iron deposited 
over its surface by electridty in order to 
protect the engraving from wear in printing. 
By this means an electrotype of a fine en- 
graving, which, if printed directly from the 
copper, would not yield 50P good impres- 
sions, can be made to yield 3000 or more; 
and when the film of iron becomes so Worn 
as to reveal any part d tbe copper, it may 
be removed ana a fresh coating dieppsited so 
that 20,000 good impressions may be got. 

Adpu&sur (as-i-praW), the gentis of oar- 
tilaginons gandd fi^esto whidithe sturgeon 
belongs. 

Ad Eeule (k'che r&-al&), a seaport of 
Sidly, north-east of Catania,^ a well-built 
town, with a trade in com, wine, fruity ko. 
Pop. 22,481. 

Ads, according to Ovid, S beSUtiful shepi 
herd of Sidly, loved by tiaistem and icrushed 
to desth by sis rival the Oydops Po^be- 
mns. Hil blood, flowing from beneath the 
rock which crushed him, wae changed into 
a river bearing his name. 

AdSAla Lilia (Gr. priv. hitiil, to in- 
oUlie), the equator, an irregular 

curve in the ndghbouniood d the terres* 
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triid equator, where the magnetic needle 
balances itself horizontally, having no dip. 




of small hard pimples, usually on the face, 
caused by congestion of the follicles of the 
skin. 

Acolytes (ak'o-lits), in the ancient Latin 
and Greek Churches, persons of ecclesias- 
tical rank next in order below the sub- 
deacons, whose office it was to attend to the 
officiating priest. The name is still retained 
in the Homan Church. 

Aconcagua (a-kon-ka'gwa), a province, a 
river, and a moimtain of Cli^. The peak 
of Aconcagua, whose summit is just within 
the Argentine Hepublic, rises to the height 
of 22,860 feet, and is probably the liighest 
mountain of the western hemisphere. Area 
of prov., 6224 sq. miles. Pop. 153,049. 

Ac'onite {AconUum)^ a genus of hardy 
herbaceous plants, nat. order Ranunculaceai, 
represented by the well-known wolf s-bane 
or monk’s-hood, and remarkable for their 
poisonous properties and medicinal qualities, 
being used internally as well as externally 
in rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, &c. 
next article. 

Aconitine, an alkaloid extracted from 
monk’s-hood and some other species of 
aconite; used medicinally, though a virulent 
poison. 

Aconquija (a-kon-ke'Aa), a range of 
mountains in the Argentine Republic; the 
name also of a single peak, 17,000 feet high. 

A'com, the fruit of the different kinds of 
oak. The acorn cups of one species are 
brought from the Levant under the name 
of valonuu, and used in tanning. 

Aeoxn-iihclL See Balanus. 

Ac'orui, a genus of plants, including the 
sweet-dag. Sm Sweet-fiag and Calamm. 

Aoos'ta, Gabriei., afterwards Uriel, a 
Portuguese of Jewish descent, bom 1590, 
died by his own hand 1647. Brought up a 
Christian, he afterwards embraced Judaism. 
Having gone to Amsterdam, where he at- 
tacked the practices of the Jews, and de- 
nied the divine mission of Moses, he suffered 
much persecution at the hands of the Jews. 
He left an autobiography, published in 1687, 
under the title Exemplar Vitae Humanae. 

Aootyla'dons, plants not furnished with 
cotyledons or seed-lobes. They include 
ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, &o., and are also 
called flowerl^ plants or cryptogams. 

Acouatics (a-kou'stiks), the science of 
sound. It teaches the cause, nature, and 
phenomena of such vibrations of elastio 


bodies as affect the organ of hearing; the 
manner in which sound is product, its 




the doctrine of reflected sound or echoes, 
the properties and effects of different sounds, 
including musical sounds or notes, and the 
structure and action of the organ of hear- 
ing, &c. The propagation of sound is an- 
alogous to that of light, both being due to 
vibrations which produce successive waves, 
and Newton was the flrst to show that its 
propagation through any medium depended 
ui)on the elasticity of that medium, ^gard- 
ing the intensity, reflection, and refraction 
of sound, much the same rules apply as in 
light. In ordinary cases of hearing the 
vibrating medium is air, but all substances 
capable of vibrating may be employed to 
propagate and convey sound. When a bell 
is struck its vibrations are communicated to 
the particles of air surrounding it, and from 
these to particles outside them, until they 
reach the ear of the listener. The intensity 
of sound varies inversely as the square of the 
distance of the body sounding from the ear. 
Sound travels through the air at the rate of 
about 1090 feet per second; through water at 
the rate of about 4700 feet. Sounds may be 
musical or non-musical. A musical sound 
is caused by a regular series of exactly similar 
pulses succeeding each other at precisely 
equal intervals of time. If these condi- 
tions are not fulfilled the sound is a noise. 
Musical sounds are comparatively simple, 
and are combined to give pleasing sensations 
according to easy numerical relations. Tfao 
Umdness of a note depends on the degree to 
which it affects the ear; the pitch of a note 
depends on the number of vibrations to the 
second which produce the note; the timbre^ 
iiuality, or cJuxTOcter of a note depends on 
the Wy or bodice whose vibrations produce 
the sound, and is due to the form of the 
paths of vibrating particles. The gamut is 
a series of eight notes, which are c^ed by 
the names Do, Re, Mi, Sol, La, Si, Doj, 
and the numbers of vibrations which produce 
these notes are respectively proportional to 
24.27,30,82,86,40,45,48. The numerical 
vidue of the interval between any two notes 
is given by diviffing one of the above num- 
bers corresponding to the higher note by the 
number corresponding to the lower note. 
The intervals from Do to each of the others 
are called a eeeondf a major third, a fourth, 
tk fifth, a R eeventh, and an octave re- 

spectively. The interval from La to Do* is 
a minor third. An interval of 4 is a major 
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tone; V ^ minor tone; -J-J is called a Imma, 
The properties of sound were mathematically 
investigated by Bacon and Galileo, but it 
remained for Newton, Lagrange, Euler, La- 
place, Helmholtz, &c., to bring the science to 
its present state. 

Acqui (ak'we), a town of Northern Italy, 
18 miles 8.S.W. of Alessandria, a bishop’s 
see. It has warm sulphurous baths, which 
were known to the Romans, and which yet 
draw a great many visitors. Pop. 6481. 

Acre, a standard British measure of land, 
also used in the colonies and the United 
States. The imperial statute acre consists of 
4840 square yards, divided into 4 roods. The 
old Scotch acre contains 6146*8 square yards, 
the old Irish acre 7840 square yards. 

Acre (a'ker) (ancient Aceho and Ptole- 
mais)^ a seaport of Syria, in Northern Pales- 
tine, on the Bay of Acre, early a place of 
great strength and importance. Taken 
from the Saracens under Saladin in 1191 
bv Richard I. of England and Philip of 
France ; bravely defended by the Turks 
assisted by Sir Sidney Smith in 1799 against 
Napoleon; in 1832, taken by Ibrahim Pasha; 
in 1840, bombarded by a British, Austrian, 
and Turkish fleet, and restored to the Sultan 
of Turkey. Pop. 10,000. 

Acii (a'krS), a town of S. Italy, prov. of 
Cosenza. Pop. 10,000. 

Ac'rita (Gr. akritos^ undistinguishable, 
doubtful), a name sometimes given to the 
animals otherwise called Protozoa. 

Acroceph^ali, tribes of men distinguished 
by pyramidal or high skulls. 

Acrocerau'nia, now Cape Olosaa or Lin- 
guettOf a promontory of Western Greece, in 
Epirus, running into the Adriatic. 

Acrocorin'tliUB, a steep rock in Greece, 
nearly 1900 feet high, overhanging ancient 
Corinth, and on which stood the acropolis 
or citadel, the sacred fountain of PirfinS 
being also here. This natural fortress has 
proved itself of importance in the modem 
history of Greece. 

Ac^ogena Ut. summit-growers, a 

term applied to Uie ferns, mosses, and 
lichens (cryptogams), as growing by ex- 
tension upwards, in contradistinction to 
endogens and exogens. 

Ac' rolith, an early form of Greek statuary 
in which the head, hands, and feet only were 
of stone, the trunk of the figure being of 
wood draped or gilded. 

Adop^olis (Gr. ahroi^ high, and po2««, 
a oity), the citadel or chief place of a 
Qreoto dty, usually on an eminence com- 
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manding the town. That of Athens con- 
tained some of the finest buildings in the 
world, such as the Parthenon, ErechthSum, 

&C. 

Aoros'tic, a poem of which the first or last, 
or certain other letters of the line, taken in 
order, form some name, motto, or sentence. 
A poem of which both first and last letters 
are thus arranged is called a double acros- 
tic. In Hebrew poetry, the term is given 
to a poem, of which the initial letters of 
the lines or stanzas, were made to run over 
the letters of the alphabet in their order, 
as in Psalm cxix. — Acrostics have been 
much used in complimentary verses, the 
initial letters giving the name of the person 
eulogized. 

Act, in special senses: (1) In dramatic 
poetry, one of the principal divisions of a 
drama, in which a definite and coherent por- 
tion of the plot is represented; generally 
subdivided into smaller portions called 
scenes. The Greek dramas were not divided 
into acts. The dictum that a drama should 
consist of five acts was first formally laid 
down by Horace, and is generally adhered 
to by modem dramatists in tragedy. In 
comedy no such distinction is curved. — 
(2) Something formally done by a legislative 
or judicial b^y; a statute or law passed. — 
(8) In universities, a thesis maintained in 
public by a candidate for a degree. See 
Act of Oodf of Parliament, of Settlement, &c. 

Acta Diur'na (L., proceedings of the day), 
a daily Roman newspaper which appeared 
under both the republic and the empire. 

Actss'a. See Baneherry. 

Actss^on, in Greek mythology, a ^at 
hunter, turned into a stag by Artemis (Diana) 
for looking on her when she was bathing, 
and tom to pieces by his own dogs. 

Acta Eru^to'mm (L., acts of the learned), 
the first literary journal that appeared in 
Germany (1682-1782). Among the contrib- 
utors, the most distin^ished was Leibnitz. 

Aoto Banotomm (L., acts of the saints), 
a name applied to all collections of accounts 
of ancient martyrs and saints, both of the 
Greek and Roman Oburches, more particu- 
larly to the valuable collection begun by 
John Bolland, a Jesuit of Antwerp in 1643, 
and which, being continued by other divines 
of the same order {BoUandists), now extends 
to sixty volumes, the lives following each 
other in the order of the calendar. 

Aotin'ia, the genus of animals to which 
the typical sea-anemones belong. See Sea- 
anemone, 
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Ab'ttelim, ilia property of those rttys of means the 21st act in saocesaion passed in 
light whksh produce chemical changes, as year 13th~14th of the queen's reun (tliat 
In photography, in contradistinction to the is, 1850). Short titles, suw as * the Mertmaut 
li^t rays vbd heat rays. The actinic pro- ShippingAct,! 854,' are alro used. TJptothe 
pwty or force begins among the green rays, time of Edward I. acts of parliament were 
is ekroogest in the violet rays, and extends in Latin ; then French was introduced, and 
a long wigr beyond the visible spectrumu for some time was exclusively employed. 

AeliB'elite, a mineral nearly allied to It was not till Heniy VlL uiat acts 
hornblende. were in J B nglish. 

Aotliioiii'dtor, an instrument for measur- Act of Etottlementi an act passed oy the 
ing the intensity of the sun's actinic raya English parliament In 1700, by which &e 
Sm Actinism. succession to the throne of the t(ii^ 

Aotinoao'a (lit. ray-animals), a class of kingdoms, in the event of King William 
animals belonging to the sub-kingdom and Queen Anne dying without issue, was 
CceleDterata, and including sea-anemones, settled on the Princess Sophii^ electrm of 
corals, An, all having rayed tentacles round Hanover, and the heirs of her body being 
the mouth. Protestants. The Tiinpess Sophia was the 

Ahtieii, the mode of seeking redress at youngest daughter of Elizabeth, queen of 
law for any wrong, injury, or deprivation. Bohemia, daughter of James L By inis 
Actions are divid^ into dvil and criminal, act George 1., son of the Princess ^phia^ 
the former again being divided into real, succeeded to the crpwn on the death of 
peraonal, and mixed. Queen Anne. — Another act of settlement 

Ae'tiBSi, a promontory on the western wa^ that by which, under Cromwell's 
coast of Kerthem Greece, not far from the government.^ a new allotment was made of 
entraskoe of the Ambracian Gulf (Gulf of almost all landed property in Ireland, in 
Azta), now eaUed La Punta, memorable on 16^2. 

aoooimt of the naval victory gained hm by Aet of Tolemtion, an act of parliament 
Oetaviaaus (afterwards the Emperor An- passed in 1689, by which Protestant dis* 
gustos) over Antony and Cleopatra, Sep- senters from the Church of England, on 
tember % B.a 81, in sight of their armies, condition of their taking the oa^ of su- 
encamped on the opj^xdte shores of the premacy and allegianoe, and repudiating the 
Ammeian Gulf. So^ after the beginning doctrine of transubstantiatioD,, were rehbve4 
of tile battle Cleopatra fled with sixty from the restrictions under which they ha4 
Egyptian ships^ and Antony basely followed formerly lain with regard to the exercue of 
her, and fled with her to ^ypt The de- their religion acoordi^ to tbtir own forma 
sorted fleet was not overoome without mak- Act of Usifomilty, an English act paased 
ing a brave rsaUttanoe. Antony’s land forces in 1662^ enjoining upon 9 XL ministm to usq 
soon went over to the enemy, and the the Book ^ Qommon Prayer on pain of 
Roman wodd fell to Octaviua. forfeiture of their )iv- 

Ajct of Qod, a legal term defined as *a in^ See Nfmftmfor- 
direct, violent, sudden, and irresistible act mis^, 
of nature, which oould not, by any reason- Aoion, a Jkind of 
able canse, have been foreseen or resisted.* padded or quilted vest 
No one can be legally called upon to make or tunio formerly woni 
good Icaa so anaing. under a coat of mail 

Act of PnziisliiiMnt^ a law or statute pro- to save the body from 
oeeding from tiie parbament of the United bruises, cwused by itself 
Kingdom pamed ik both bonaei^ and having as a defentivq garment 
reoeiTedtiiert^Siaent Before it is passed Jackets of leqtbsy or 
it k a and not in act Acts are either other material plated 
pidiBo er private, the former affecting the with mail were luso so 
wMe omnsumity, the latter special called. Qamh^stm was 
pemona and private ooitoenis. The whole an eqidvalent term, , QaiiaaiABmiflitiMif- 
body of paUfe ants otmatitutea tise sMats Ao^ a name of teMeeutniy. 

Urn. An att of parUament can only varioua places hi Eng- 
attared or repealed by tbe autbority of par- land, one of them a Fitisp sobarb of 
Aotoare nanally cited In this way, London, with a pop. of 24,206. 

*IZ and 14 Viot & (or obap.) 21/ which Actor, one who r^ieaenta some part or 
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ADAM AND EVE. 


ohMctor on stage. Ajotresses wore uA- 
known to the Greeks and Bomans in the 
earliest times, men or boys always perform- 
ing the female parts. They appeared under 
the Boman empire, however. Charles II. 
first encoun^d the public appearance of 
actresses in England ; in Shakspere’s time 
there were none. See Drama. 

Acts of the Apostles, one of the books 
of the New Testament^ written in Greek W 
St Luke, probably in a.I). 08 or 64. It 
embraces a period; of about thhty years, 
beginning immediately after the resurrec- 
tion, and extending to the second year of 
the imprisonmefit of St Paul in Borne. 
Very little infoHhktion is given regarding 
any of the a|jdstles, Sxbepting St Peter and 
St. Paul, and thb aboounts ai them are far 
from being eomplete. It describes the 
gathering of the infani; church ; the fulfil- 
ment of the ptomlee ^ Christ to his apostles 
in the descent of the Holy Ghost; tae choice 
of Matthias in the place of Judas, the be- 
trayer; the testimony of the apostles to the 
resurrection of Jesus in thek* discourses; 
their preaching in Jerusalem and in Judea, 
and afterwards to the Gentiles ; the conver- 
sion bf Paul, his preaching in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, his miracles knd labours. 

Ae'tnazy, an accountant trhose business 
is to midce the necessary computations in 
regard to a basis for life assurance; annuities, 
revenUons, Ac. 

Aovlout, in botany, a prickle, or shaip- 
pokted process of tiie epidermis, as disdn- 
guiShad from a tiiom or spine, which is of a 
woody nature. 

Am^tMss'im, a means of arresting bleed- 
iiig frab a out attery introduced by Sir 
James Simpson in 1859, and consisting in 
compressing the artery aboVe the orifice, mat 
it; on die side nearest the heart, With die 
nfMdlO of a oeOdle (L. actts, a nee^e) intro- 
duoad through thO dssues. 

AottpiUM'iatO; a surgical operation, oon- 
sisdag in the inserden of liOOdles into osr- 
tain part* of the bo^ for aUerladng pain, 
or far did eure of different tpeties <3 raen- 
iirt t da m, notdalgiA^ eye diseases; Aa It is 
easily perfdr m &4 gHee Hide pain, oausse 
apitBerritiieflltig nor inflmiiinadon;and seOms 
■I tiftMi of nrpMng effiOaOy. 

fitWaa) A-di'jo); a musica l 
teral^ mtpreiihlg a now dme; slower dum 
mdimm and leas so than farpw 

ceoBtry in JkfHca, end ef Af^ 
(MtktM mndhweeaWald of Taldrrali Bay, 
fahahited by a dariB*1toown race of same 
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name, of nomadic habits, Mohammedans in 
religion ; towns Aussa and Tajurrah. Part 
of the coast here is held by the French. 

Ad'albert of Prague, called * the apostle 
of the Prussians,* son of a Bohemian noble- 
man, bom about 955, appointed Bishop of 
Prague in 983, laboured in vain among the 
heathenish Bohemians, resolved to convert 
the pagans of Prussia, but was murdered in 
the attempt in 997. 

Ada'lia, a seaport on the south coast of 
Asia Minor. Pop. 13,000. 

Adam (a-d^^), Adolphe Charles, a 
French composer, more especially of comic 
operas; bom 1808, died 1866. Wrote 
I^ postilion de Lonjumeau and Le Bras- 
seor de Preston (Brewer of Preston). 

Adam, Albrecht, a German painter of 
battles and animals ; bom 1786^ died 1862. 
Three sons of his have also dtatinguished 
themselves as pamters, especially Franz, 
born 1815, died 1886, among whose best 
pictures are several representing scenes of 
the Franco-German war. 

AdaWk, Alexander, a Scottish classical 
scholar, bom in 1741, became in 1768 rectoir 
of the High School of Kdinbi^h, apd died 
there in 1809. Wrote Principles Of Latin 
and English Grammar; Boman Antiqui- 
ties, a useful sohool’bcMk; Summary of 
Geography and History; Classical Biog- 
raphy, Ac. 

Adam, BorbRt, an eminent Scottish 
architect, was bom in 1728, and was a son 
of William Adam, architect. He resided 
several years in Italy, visited Spalatro, in 
Dabnathi, and ^blishad a work on the 
ruined palace of iModetian there. Jn oon- 
junotion with his btotber James he was 
much employed by the English nolnlity and 
gentry in constructing modem and embel- 
lishiog andeiit mansionB. Among their 
wotks are the Begister House and the Uni- 
versity Buildings, Edinburgh, the Boy^ 
Infimury, Glasmw; and the Adelphi Buud- 
ings, London. Bobert died in 17^2, 
aim WM buried in Westminster Abbey; his 
brother Jamas died in 1794. 

Adam Rlid the names given in 

Seripture to our first parents, an aoooimt 
<d whom .and their immediate descendants 
is given, in the early <diiaaers of GNueps. 
Oi&, Abel, and Seth are ml their sons thiA 
are mwtlioiied name; but we are told 
that they had ether soai as well as dan|m* 
tmm and tiiat Adam finaUy died at the age 
of 980 years. Them amniniMroei Babbia^ 
ioal admtioiis to the Scripture naaraHve eg 
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ftn extravagant character, such as the myth 
of Adam having a wife before Eve, named 
LUUkf who became the mother of giants and 
evil spirits. Other legends or inventions are 
contained in the Koran. 

Adam da la Hale, an early French writer 
and musician; bom 1240, died 1287. His 
Jeu de Robin et de Marion may be re- 
garded as the first comic opera ever 
written. 

Ad'amant, an old name for the diamond; 
also used in a vague way to imply a sub- 
stance of impenetrable hardness. 

Adaman'^e Spar, a name of the mineral 
corundum or of a brownish variety of it 
AdamaVa, a region of Central Africa, 
between lat 6” and 10 N., and Ion. II® and 
17® B.; also called Pumhina. Much of the 
surface is hilly or mountainous, Mount At- 
lantika being 9000 or 10,000 feet The 
principal river is the Benua A great part of 
the country is covered with thick forests. 
The inhabitants are industrious and intelli- 
gent. It is in the British and German 
spheres. Chief town Yola. 

Ad'amites, a name of sects or religious 
bodies that have appeared at various times: 
so called because both men and women 
were said to appear naked in their assem- 
blies, either to imitate Adam in the state 
of innocence or to prove the control which 
they possessed over their passiona 
Adam'nan, St., bom in Ireland about 
624, was elected abbot of Iona in 679, and 
died there about 703 or 704. He is best 
known from his Life of St. Coliimba, valu- 
able as throwing light on the early eccles 
iastical history of Scotland (Reeves, 1857; 
with English translation 1874). 

Adams, Charles Francis, American 
litterateur and statesman, was a son of John 
Quincy Adams, and was bom in 1807. 
His youthful years were spent in Europe, 
partly in England; but he finished his edu- 
cation at Harvard, and afterwards studied 
law. After serving some years in the 
Massachusetts legishiture he was sent to 
congress in 1859. In 1861 he was sent to 
England as American minister, and here 
he remained for seven years, performing the 
arduous duties of his office with the utmost 
tact and a'lility. He edited a complete edi- 
tion of his grandfathers works in ten vols., 
with a life. He was one of the arbitrators 
on the AJidiaina claims. Died in 1886. 

JoHV, seoond president of the 
United Statei^ was bom at Braintree (now 
Quincy), Maesarihnsetti^ 19tli October, 1785. 


He was educated at Harvard University, 
and adopted the law as a prof^on. His 
attention was directed to politics by the 
question as to the right of the English par- 
liament to tax the colonies, and in 1766 he 
published some essays strongly opposed to 
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the claims of the mother country. As a 
member of the new American congress in 
1774, 1776, and 1776 he was strenuous in 
his opposition to the home government, and 
in organizing the various departments of 
the colonial government. On 18tb May, 
1776, he seconded the motion for a de- 
claration of independence proposed by Lee 
of Yiiginia, and was appoint^ a member 
of committ^ to draw it up. The declara- 
tion was actually drawn up by Jefferson, 
but it was Adams who fought it through 
congress. In 1 778 be went to France on a 
special mission, but soon came back and 
again returned, and for nine years resided 
abroad as representative of ms country in 
France, Holland, and England. After tak- 
ing part in the peace negotiations he was 
appointed, in 1786, the firat ambassador of 
the United States to the court of St. James. 
He was recalled in 1788, and the following 
year elected vice-president of the republic 
under Washingtoa In 1792 he was re- 
elected vice-president, and at the following 
election in 1797 he became ^resident in 
Bucoeseion to Washin^n. Tbfi common- 
wealth was then divided into two parties, 
the federalists, who favoured aristocratic 
and were snspected of monarchic yiewa, and 
the repuhUoiiiia Adams adhered to the 
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former party, with whioh his views of 
government had always been in accordance, 
but the real leader of the party was Hamil- 
ton, with whom Adams did not agr^, and 
who tried to prevent his election. His term 
of office proved a stormy one, whioh broke 
up and dissolved the federalist party. His 
re-election in 1801 was again opposed by the 
efforts of Hamilton, whioh ended in effect- 
ing the return of the republican candidate 
Jefferson. Thus it happened that when 
Adams retired from office his influence and 
popularity with both parties were at an end, 
and he sunk at once into the obscurity of 
private life. He had the consolation, how- 
ever, of living to see his son president. He 
died 4th July, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the declaration of independence, and on 
the same day as Jefferson. His works have 
been ably edited by his grandson Charles 
Francis Adams. 

Adams, John Couch, English astrono- 
mer, born 1819, died 1892, studied at Cam- 
bridge, and was 8eniorwranglerinl843. His 
investigations into the irregularities in the 
motion of the planet Uranus led him to the 
conclusion that they must be caused by 
another more distant planet, and the results 
of his labours were communicated in Sep- 
tember and October, 1846, to Professor 
Challis and Airy the astronomer royal. The 
French astronomer Leverrier had by this 
time been engaged in the same line of re- 
search, and had come to substantially the 
same results, which, being published in 1846, 
led to the actual discovery of the planet 
Neptune by Galle of Berlin. In 1 858 Adams 
was appointed Lowndean professor of astro- 
nomy and geometry at Cambridge. 

Adams, John Quincy, sixth president of 
the United States, son of John Adams, 
second president, was bom 11th July, 1767. 
Accompanying his father to Europe he 
received part of his education there, but 
graduated at Harvard in 1788. Having 
adopted the legal profession, in 1791 he 
was admitted to the bar. lie now began 
to take an active interest in politics, and 
some letters that he wrote having attracted 
general attention, in 1794 Washington ap- 
pointed him minister to the Hague. He 
afterwards was sent to Berlin, and also on 
a mission to Sweden. In 1798 he received 
a commission to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce with Sweden. On the accession of 
Jefferson to the presidency in 1801 he was 
recalled. The Meralist party (that of his 
father}^ whioh was now declining, had suffi- 


cient influence in Massachusetts to elect 
him to the senate in 1 803. On an important 
question of foreign policy, that of embargo, 
he abandoned ^ party, and having lost 
his re-election on this account, he retired 
to the professorship of rhetoric at Cam- 
bridge, which he held from 1806 to 1809. 
In 1809 he went as ambassador to Bussia. 
He assisted in negotiating the peace of 1814 
with England, and was afterwards appointed 
resident minister at London. Under Mon- 
roe as president he was secretary of state, 
and at the expiration of Monroe’s double 
term of office he succeeded him in the pre- 
sidency (1826). He was not very successful 
as pi'esident, and at the end of his term 
(1829) he was not re-elected. In 1831 he 
was returned to congress by Massachusetts, 
and continued to represent this state till 
his death, his efforts being now chiefly on 
behalf of the abolitionist party. He died 
21et Febraary, 1848. 

Adams, Samuel, an American statesman, 
second cousin of President John Adams, 
was bom in Boston, Sept. 27th, 1722, and 
was educated at Harvard College. He 
early devoted himself to politics, and in 
connection with the dispute between Ame- 
rica and the mother country he showed 
himself one of the most unwearied, efficient, 
and disinterested assertors of American 
freedom and independence. He was one 
of the signers of the declaration of 1776, 
which be laboured most indefatigably to 
bring forward. He sat in congress eight 
years, in 1789-94 was lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts, in 1794-97 governor, 
when he retired from public life. He died 
Oct. 2, 1803. 

Adam’s Apple, the popular name of the 
prominence seen in the front of the throat 
in man, and which is formed by the por- 
tion of the larynx known as the thyroid 
cartilaye. It is much smaller and less visible 
in females than in males, and is so named 
from the idle notion that it was caused by 
a piece of the forbidden fruit having stuck 
in Adam’s throat 

Adam’s Bridge, a chain of reefs, sand- 
banks, and islands stretching between India 
and Ceylon : so called because the Moham- 
medans believe that when Adam was driven 
from paradise he had to pass by this way 
to Ceylon (where is also Adam’s Peak). 

Adam's Needle, a popular name of the 
Yucca plant 

Adam’s Peak, one of the highest moun- 
tains in Ceylon, 46 m. east-south-east of 
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Colombo, oonic^ isolated, and 7420 feet 
nigb. On ^'top, a rooky area of 64 
loot by 45, ia a hollow in the rook 5 feet 

B bearing a rade reeemUanoe to a human 
whidi the Brahmans believe to be the 
»rint of Siva, the Buddhists that of 
Mohammedans that of Adam. 
Devotem of all creeds here meet and pre- 
sent thrir offerings (chiefly rhododendron 
flowers) to the sac^ footpnnt. The ascent 
is very steep, and toward the summit Is 
assisted by steps cut and iron chains riveted 
in the rock. 

Adamson, Patrick, a Scottish divine and 
Latin poet; bom 1543, died 1592. He 
was educate at St. Andrews, lived some 
years in Prance, was minister of Paisley, 
and latterly Archbishop of St Andrews, 
in which position he made himself very 
obnoxious to the Presbyterian party. De- 
prived of the revenues of the see he died in 
indigence. He turned portions of the Bible 
into Latin verse. 

Aid'ani^ an ancient towi^ of south-eastern 
Asia Minor, on the Sihun, which is here 
navigable, 30 m. from the Mediterranean, 
well built, and with oonsiderabie trade. 
P<m. estimated at 24,000 to 40,000. 

Adaascm (a-dki-sOn), Michel, French 
naturalist and traveller (of Scottish ex- 
tnctioD); bom 1727, died 1806. He lived 
five years in Senegal, and wrote a natural 
hlstc^ of this region as weU as works on 
bpt^y. The baobab gepus is named Jdan- 
sonta after nim. 

Adaaao'nia. See preceding art. and 

A'dar, the twelfth month of the Hebrew 
sacred and sixth of the civil year, answering 
to part of February and part of March. 
Adda(apd6nt . 
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with much of Its ipake. The horns of the 
male are about 4 feet long,' beautifully 
twisted into a wide-sweeping spiral of two 
turns and a hall, with the po^ts directed 
outwards. It has tufts of hair on die fore- 
head and throat, and large broad hoofs. It 
inhabits the sandy rogions of Nubia and 
Kordofan, and is alBO found |n Caffraria. 

Adder, a name often applied to the com- 
mon viper as well as to other kinds of ve- 
nomous serpents. Spe Viper. 

Adder-n^e {Trachlmu vip^ra), a small 
species of the weever fish, (^ed also the 
Leaser Weever or Sting-fish. See Weever, 

Adder-stone, the name given in different 
parts of Britain to certain rounded perforated 
stones or glass beads found occasionally, and 
supposed to have a kind of supernatural effi- 
cacy in curing the bites of adaers. They are 
believed to have been anciently used as 
spindle-whorls, that is, a kind of small fly- 
wheels to keep up the rotatory motion of 
the spindle. 

Add^r's-tongue, a species of British ferp 
{Opkiogtoegum vulgdtum\ whose spores are 
pr^uc^ on a spike, supposed to resemble 
a serpent’s tongue. 

Adder*a-wort, a name of snakeweed or 
bistort {PUygOwum Butorta), from its sup- 
posed virtue in curing the bite of serpents. 


dd'dlngton, Hkhbt, Yisoount Sidmouth; 
bom I757t died 1844. Entered parliament, 
1783, as a warm supporter of ntt. Was 
elected speaker of the House of Commons, 
1789, and in 1801 invited by the king to 
form an administration, ohi^y signalised 
by the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. 
Quarrelled with Pitt^ whom he bitterly 
attacked. Was home secretary ^m 1812 
till 1822, his repressive policy making him 
remerlcably unpopular ^th the nation et 
large. Betired fi^ offidal life in 1824. 

Ad'discm, Joseph, an eminent X^glirii 
essayist, son of the B^v. Lancelot Admson, 
aftei^atds dean of Lichfield, bom at Mil- 
ston, Wiltshire, 1st May, 1672, died 17tb 
June, 1719. He was edpcated at the Cfaar- 
teriiouse, where he became acquainted with 
Steele, and afterwards at Oxford. He held 
a fellowriifo from 1697 till 1711, and gained 
much praise lor his Latin poetiy ana other 
oontri^tions to classical literature. He se« 
cored as his earliest patron the poet Dry- 
den, who inserted some of his verMS in w 
Miscellanies in 1698. A translatimi of the 
fourth Georgic, with the exoeption of the 
story of Aristeaiii, by Addison, appeared In 
the same oolleorion in 1694, and he snbie* 
80 
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ti^p4i^fiop of that poem, whic^ appeared in 
l6d7. An early patrop of }fdB wat Charles 
Montague, afterwards Bari of Halifax ; an- 
other was Jjord Somers, who procured him 
a pei^on of £300 a year to enable him to 
qu^y for diplomaUo employments by for- 
eign travels. He spent from the autumn of 
1699 to that of 1708 on the Contment^ where 
he became ac^iunted with Malebranohe, 
BoUean, Ac. During his residenoe abroad 
bis tragedy of Cato is supposed to have been 
written. During his Journey across Mount 
Cenis he wrote his Letter from Italy, es- 
teemed the best of his poems, and in Ger- 
ipany his Dialogues on Medals, which was 
not published till after his death. His 
Remarks on Several Parts of Italy in the 
Years 1701~8 was published in 1706. His 
political friends lost power on the death of 
wHliam IIL, but The Campaign, a poem 
on the battle of Blenheim, procui^d him an 
appointment as a ooxnmissioner of appeal 
on excise. In 1706 he received an unaer- 
secretarysMp, in 1707 accompanied Halifax 
on a nussion to Hanover, in 1709 became 
secretary to tibe viceroy of Ireland, and 
keeper of the records. In 1708 he was 
elected K.P. for Lostwithiel, a seat he ex- 
changed in 17^0 for Malmesbury, which 
place he continued to represent till his 
death. From October, 1709, to January, 
1711, he contributed 75 papers to the Tat- 
ler, cither vh^Uy by himsetf, or in oonjuno- 
tion with Steele, thus founding the new 
literary school of the Essayists. For the 
Spectator (2d January, 1711, to 6th Decem- 
ber, 1712) he wrote x74 papers, all signed 
by one of the four letters G., L., L, O. His 
tragedy of Cato, produced April, 1718, 
ran for twenty nights, and was translated 
into French, ftali^, German, and Latin. 
His other oontriburions to periodicals in^ 
dnded 51 papers to the Guardian (May to 
September, 1718)^ 24 papers to a revived 
Spectator conducted by BudgeU, and 2 
papers to Steele’s Lover. On tne death of 
Queen Apne he suooaaiively became secre- 
f to the lords justices, secretly to the 
h viceroy, an4 one of the loros opmmis- 
nars of trade. He published the Free* 
(Shd December, 1715, to 9th June, 
a poBtipal BpeotsW. In August, 1716, 
iriarr^ % Countess of 

UWrtai Is said to have been uncomfortable. 
^ public Ufe^ March, 1716, 


with a pension of £1500 a year. He formed 
a doM friendship with Swift end was chief 
d a eistingaish^ literary cirole. He baa 
literary quarrels with Fope and Gay, tiie 
former of whom in revenge wrote the satire 
contained in bis lines on Attious iq 
epistle to Arbuthnot. He also had a paltry 
quarrel over politics with his ancient com- 
rade Stedp. ^is death took place at Hol- 
land House, its cause being dropsy and 
asthma. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Of his style as a writer so much 
has b^n said that nothing remains to say 
but to Quote the dictum of Johnson, ^Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.’ He had great 
conversational powers, and his intimates 
speak in the strongest terms of the eigoy- 
ment derived frous his society, but he was 
extremely reserved before stagers. His 
Dialogues on Medals aqd B^idences qf the 
Christian Beligion were published posthu- 
mously in Tickell's collected edition of bis 
works. 

Adoim’a Ittsm# (from Dr. Addison, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, who traced the 
disease to its source), a fatal disease, the 
seat pf which is the two glandular bodies 
placed one at the mnt of the upper part of 
each kidney, and called supra-renal capsules. 
It is characterized by antemia or blo^less- 
ness, extreme prostration, and the brownish 
or olive-green colour of the sldn. Death 
usually results from weakness, and oom- 
mordy within a year. 

Addled Parliament, a parliament called 
April 5, 16l4, in order to legalize the cus- 
toms duties iiqposed by James 1., but which, 
proceeding to the redress of grievances in- 
stead of granting supply, was dissolved, 
June 7, without passing a single bilL 

AddrtM, a document containing an ex- 
pression of thanks, oongratulation, satisfac- 
tion, or dissatisfaction, Ac. It is the custom 
of the Bri^sh parliament to return an 
address to the speimh delivered by the sove- 
reign at the commencement of every session. 

^draM> Fobhs oy. The following are 
the prindpid mqdea of formally addmdng 
titled personages or persons holding omdal 
nuph Great Britain: — 


Kina or QuMn.— Address in writing: So 
the KWtraaeen's) most excellent Maiesty. 6sy: 
Sire mrHadam, Tour Meje^. 

The Boyel Family —Bis Boyal His^Mse 
(SLILH ) the Prince of Walee, BU 
nesi the xSjw of 0— , His Boyal Hlghnesi Prince 
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A^. A fojal dake should be addressed as Sir, 
not My Lm Duke; and referred to as Your 
Soyul jBUghneas. A princess is addressed Her 

Royal Hiffhness the Duchess of , Her Royal 

Highness Princess A—; and personally as Madam, 
Your Royal Highness. 

Duke and Ducal Family.— Biu Grace the Duke 

of ; My Lord Duke, V^our Grace Her Grace 

the Duchess of ; Madam, Your Grace, llie 

duke’s eldest son is in law onlV an esquire, but in 
courtesy takes a secondary title of his father, and 
is addressed as if he held it by right A younger 
sou is addressed The Right Honourable Lord 
J— B— : My Lord. Your Lordship: a daughter. 
The Right Honourable Lady M— B— (Chnstiaii 
and surname), Madam, Your Ladyship A duke's, 
marquis’s, or earl’s daughter marrying a com- 
moner simply changes her surname for his 
The Lordrlieutenant of Ireland is styled Hts 
Excellency, or, if a duke, His Grace, and addressed 
according to his titular rank. 

Jfarguw.—The Most Honourable the Marquis 

of , Mv Lord Marquis, My Lord The eldest 

son has his courtesy title, as in the case of a 
duke's eldest sou; the younger sons and the 
daughters are all styled Right Honourable : The 
Right Hon Lord G— F— ; The Right Honourable 
Lady C— T— ; Madam. Your Ladyship 

Earl »The Right Honourable the Earl of : 

My Lord, Your Lordship The Right Honourable 

the Ckiuntess of ; Madam. Your Ladyship 

The eldest son is addressed by his courtesy title; 
youngei son, The Honourable G— T— ; Sir, the 
daughter, as duke’s and marquis’s daughter. 

Vteoount —The Right Honourable Lord Vis- 
count : My Lord, Your Lordship The Bight 

Honourable the Visoouiitess ; Madam, Your 

Ladyship Son : The Honourable A— B— (Chris- 
tian ana surname) , Sir. Daughter : The Honour 
able J— C— (Christian and surname) , Madame , 

if married, The Honourable Mrs. (married 

name). 

Haron.— The Right Honourable Lord ; My 

Lord, Your Lordship. The Right Honourable Lady 
; Madam, your Ladyship. Son: The Honour- 
able J— C— ; Sir Daughter: The Honourable 

M— ■ H— ; if married, The Honourable Mrs. 

•ame as viscount’s daughter 
Baronet.— Six A— B— , Baronet; Sir; more 

familiarly Dear Sir A 

Emght -Sir C— D-, Kt . or K G , K C B , 

K G.C B , ^ , according to rank The wives of 

baronets and knights are styled Lady. Lady . 

ArehMehop.—mM Grace the Lord Arolibishop 

of ; My Lord Archbishop ; Your Grace An 

archbishop Is also styled Most Reverend 
Bishop.— The Right Rev the Lord Bishop of 

: My Lord Ine wives of prelates have no 

mecial title Bishops not connected with the 
English established church may be addressed— 
The Right Reverend Bishop ; Right Rever- 

end Sir. 

Dean —The Very Reverend; Sir; Mr. Dean. 
Members of the Privy Council, miMien and 
ex-members of cabinet, the Speaker ofme House 
of Commons, the Lord Chancellor and £erd Chief 
Justice, Lord Advocate, the lords of the treasury 
and admiralty, are called Right Honourable; 
members of parliament. Honourable Ambassa- 
dors, governors of colonies, Ac , are styldil Ex- 
oellency. Judges are addrcMed as the Hdtoour- 
able Mr. Justice 

The Lord Mayors of London. York, and Dublin, 
and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, are styled 
Bight Honourable; the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 


Honourable A Mayor is addressed as Right Wor- 
shipful Lords of Session (Scotland) Imve the 
courtesy title of Lord prefixed to their name, and 
are addressed as My lord. Your Lordship Sherilfiv 
and their substitutes are addressed in their courts 
in Scotland as My Lord. 

In the United States persons holding official 
rank are similarly addressed; thus the PrMident 
is styled His Excellency, as are also governors of 
states and foreign ministers; the vice-president, 
beutenant-govemors, senators, representatives. 
Judges, and mayors are styled Honourable 

Adduc'tor, a muscle which draws one part 
of the body towards another; applied in 
zoolo^ to one of the muscles which bring 
togetW the valves of the shell of the bi- 
valve molluscs. 

Ader. See A dal. 

Adela, bom 1062, died 1187, fourth 
daughter of William the Conqueror, wife 
of Stephen, Earl of Blois and Chartres, and 
mother of Stephen, King of England. In 
her husband's absence in the first crusade, 
and after his death as regent for her sons 
she proved herself an able ruler and a gen- 
erous patroness of learning. 

Adelaide (ad'e-lsd) the capital of South 
Australia, 6 miles east from Port Adelaide 
(on St. Vincent Gulf), its port, with which it 
is united by railway, founded in 1837, and 
named after the queen of William IV. 
Situated on a large plain, it is built nearly 
in the form of a square, with the streets at 
right angles, and is divided into North and 
South Adelaide, separated by the river 
Torrens, which is crossed by several bridges, 
and by means of a dam is converted into a 
fine sheet of water. The public buildings 
comprise the Gk>vernment House, the town- 
hall, the post and telegraph offices, the gov- 
ernment offices, court-houses, the houses of 
legislature, the University, South Australian 
Institute, Ac. There is a complete service 
of tramway cars. Adelaide is connected by 
railway with Melbourne, and is the ter- 
minus of the overland telegraph to Port 
Darwin. It has a large trade. Pop. (incl. 
suburbs), about 165,000. 

Aidelaldfi, dangfater of George, Duke of 
Saxe- Coburg -Meiningen, and wife of the 
Duke of Claraee, afterwards William IV’., 
King of Shigland; bom 1792, died 1849; 
married 11th July, 1818, had two daughters, 
who died in infancy. She became queen- 
oonsort on William attaining tihe throne in 
1830, and was foratiineunpopularfrom being 
supposed to be averse to tttarm. Chi the 
death of William she passed into private 
life, with an allowaaoe of iSl 00,000 a year. 

Adilaxd of Bath, an English philosoph- 
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loal writer of the twelfth century. He trav- 
elled through Spain, north of A&ca, Greece, 
and Aria Minor, and acquired much know- 
ledge from rile Arabs, which he put in 
systemaric shape. Chief works, Perdk&oiles 
Qusestiones Naturales, and De Eodem et 
Diverso. 

Adelaberg (.i'd^-berA), a small town of 
Southern Austria, in Camiola, midway be- 
tween Trieste and Laibach, remarkable for 
the wonderful stalactite cave in its vicinity. 
The most extended of the ramifications 
which compose it reaches to over 2 miles 
from the entrance, at which the river Poik 
disappears, and is heard rushing below. 
The stalactites and stalagmites are of the 
most varied and often beautiful forms, and 
have received fanciful appellations, as they 
resemble columns, statues, Ac. 

Adeliing (ad'e-lung), Johann Chbistoph, 
a German philologist; bom 1782, died 1806. 
In 1759 he was appointed professor in the 
Protestant academy at Eriurt, and two 
years after removed to Leiprig, where he 
applied himself to the works by which he 
made so great a name, particularly his 
German dictionary, Grammatisch-kritisches 
Worterbuch der hochdeutschen Mundart 
(Leipzig, 1774-86), and his Mithridates, a 
work on general philology. In 1787 he was 
appointed librarian of the public library in 
Dresden — an office which he held till his 
death.*— Frikdrich von Adkluno, nephew 
of the above, also distinguished himself as 
a philologist. Was tutor to the Grand-duke 
Nicholas, afterwards Emperor of Russia, and 
became president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at St. Petersburg. Bom 1768, died 
1843. 

A'd^ a seaport town and territory 
belonging to Britain, on the south-west 
coast of Arabia, in a diy and barren district, 
the town being almost entirely closed in by 
an amphitheatre of rocks, and possessing an 
admirable harbour. Occupying an impor- 
tant military position, Aden is strongly 
fortified and permanenriy garrisoned. It is 
of importance also as a coaling station for 
steamers, and carries on a great amount of 
commerce, forming an entrepot and place 
of transhipment for goods valued at 
£4,000,000 a year. Its greatest drawback 
is the scarcity of fresh water, whicli is 
obtained partly from wells, partly from 
xook-dstanis that receive the ram, and 
Partly by condensation from salt water — 
the oiilty unfailing means of supply, ^e 
paunsiua on whidi it stands somewhat 
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resembles the rock of Gibraltar, and could 
be rendered as formidable. Aden was a 
Roman colony, and in the middle ages it 
was a great entrepot of the Eastern trade. 
It was acquired by Britain in 1839, after 
which it was attacked repeatedly by the 
Arabs. Besides the town and peninsula, 
some 34 square miles of additional territory 
having recently been purchased, the total 
area of the settlement is 70 square miles. 
It is attached to the Bombay Presidency. 
Pop. 48,974. 

Adenanthe'ra, a genus of trees and 
shrubs, natives of the East Indies and 
Ceylon, nat. order Leguminosse. A . pavonlna 
is one of the largest and handsomest trees 
of India, and yields hard solid timber called 
red sandal-wood. The bright scarlet seed^ 
from their equality in weight (each- 4 
grains), are used by goldsmiths in the East 
as weights. 

Adeni'tis (Gr. a gland), in medicine, 
inflammation of one or more of the lym- 
phatic glands. 

Ader^. See Adrar, 

Ademo\ a town of Sicily, 18 miles N.w. 
of Catania and about 10 miles W.8.W. of 
Mount Etna. Pop. 19,180. 

Adersbach Bocks (a'derz-baA), a re- 
markable group of isolated columnar rocks 
on the frontiers of Bohemia and Silesia^ 
occupying several square miles in extent. 

Adessona'rian, one of a sect of Christians 
which holds that there is a real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, but denying that it 
is effected by transubstantiation. 

Adhesion, the tendency of two bodies to 
stick together when put in close contact, or 
the mutual attraction of their surfaces; ^s- 
tinguished from ooAssion, which denotes the 
mutual attraction between the particles of a 
homogeneous body. Adhesion may exist be- 
tween two solids, between a solid and a fluid, 
or between two fluids. A plate of glass or 
of polished metal laid on the surface of 
water and attached to one arm of a balance 
will support much more than its own weight 
in the opposite scale from the force of adhe- 
sion between the water and the plate. From 
the same force arises the tendency of most 
liquids, when genriy poured from a jar, to 
run down the exterior of a vessel or riong 
any other surface they meet. 

Adian'tum, a genus of ferns; the maiden- 
hair-fem. 

Adiaph'orist (Gr. adiaphoroB, Indiffer- 
ent), a name given in the rixteenth century 
to Melanchthon’s party, who held soma 
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ADIGE ADMETUS. 


opinioDB and oeremoniei to be indifferent 
whioh Luther oondemned as Binful or here- 
tioaL 

Adige < a^ds - jft), German Etsch (ancient 
AthMtta\ a river of Northern Italj, which 
riaeB in the Rhsetian Alps, and after a south 
and east oovane of about 180 miles, dur- 
ing whioh it passes Verona and Leguago, 
faSs into the Adriatic, forming a delta con- 
nected with that of the Po. 

Ad'lpooere (-ser) (L. adfps, fat, and cera, 
wax), a substance of a light-brown colour 
formed by animal matter when protected 
from atmospheric air, and under certain 
droumstances of temperature and humidity. 

Adipose tissue, the cellular tissue con- 
taining the oily or fatty matter of the body. 
It underlies the skin, surrounds the large 
vessels and nerves, invests the kidneys, &o , 
and sometimes accumulates in large masses 
Adiron'dsnk Mountains, in the U. States, 
a group belonging to the Appalachian chain, 
exten&g from the n.e. corner of the state 
of New York to near its centre. The 
scenery is wild and grand, diversified by 
numerous beautiful lakes, and the whole 
region is a favourite resort of sportsmen 
and tourists. 

Adit, a more or less horizontal opening, 
giving access to the shaft of a mine. It Is 
made to slope gradually from the farthest 
point in the interior to the mouth, and by 
means of it the prind^ drainage is usu 
ally carried on. See Jutne, 

Ad'Jeotivie, in grammar, a word used to 
denote some q^uality in the noun or substan- 
tive to whioh it is aooessoiy. The adjective 
is indeclinable in English (but has d$gree9 
of comparison), and generally precedes the 
noun, while in most other European Imi- 
guages it follows the inflections of the sub- 
stantive, and is more oommonly placed 
after it, though in Gorman it preceaes it, 
as in English. 

AdJndioa'tioii, in English law, is the 
decree of the court in bankruptcy declaring 
a person bankrupt. 

A4}iift'moiit, in marine insurance, is the 
•ettli^ of the amount of the loss which the 
insurer is entitled under a particular policy 
to recover, and if the poli^ is subscribed 
by more than one underwriter, of the amounts 
whioh the underwriters reqieetiyely are 
liable to pay. 

Ad'jutant, an officer appdnted to each 
regiment or battalion, whose duty is to 
asdst the oommander. He Is dhaigM with 
instmcttcn in drill, and all ths Intsrior dia- 


dpline, duties, and sffidenoy of the corps. 
He has the charge of all documents and 
correspondence, and is the channel of com- 
munication for all orders. 

Adjutant-bird, Leptopt1lu$ argUla^ a 
large grallatorlal or wading bird of the 
stork family, native of the warmer parts of 
India, whereitisknownasHuigllaor ArgiUa. 



A4}uta&t-bird argAla), 


It stands about five feet high, has an enor- 
mous bill, nearly bare head and neck, and 
a pouch hanging from the under part of the 
neok. It is one of the most voradous oar- 
nivorous birds known, and in India, from its 
devouring all sorts of oamon and noxious 
animals, is protected by law. From under- 
neath the wings are obtained those light 
downy feathers known as marabou feathers, 
from the name of an allied spades of bird 
{L. marabou) inhabiting Western A&io% and 
also producing them. 

Adi utant-fwieral i* the chief staff-officer 
of an army raatged with the execution of 

ment, and effidraoy of the tr^ps, w?w^ 
distributee to them the orders of the day. — 
Among the Jesuits this name was ri^em to 
a select number of fathers, who redmd with 
the general of the order, and had eaoh a pro- 
vince or oonntry aadgned to him. 

Ad'jutaton, in English history, repre- 
sentatives elected by the parluunentaiy 
forces in 1647 to act with the cffioem in 
compelling pariiament to satisfy tibe de- 
mands of the an^. 

Adnn'tns^ in Greek mythokgyi Xliig q( 



ADBnNISTRA.TION ADNATB. 


Phene, in TheiiAlj, and husband of Aloestli, principally exercises the powers of the 
who gave signal proof of her attachment by department. 

consenting to die in order to prolong her Admiralty Chart! are charts issued by 
husband’s life. See AlcestU, the hydrographic department of the ad- 

Adxniniitra'tion, in i^litios, the executive miralty of Britain; they are prepared by 
power or body, the ministry or cabinet. speciauy appointed surveyors and ^ughts- 
Admin'istndiOr, in law, the person to men, and l^des being supplied to every 
whom the goods of a man dying intestate ship in the fleet, are sold to the Mneral 
are committed by the proper authority, and public at prices much less than thc& cost, 
who is bound to account when requir^ In connection with these charts there 
Ad'miral, the oommander-in-chief of a are published books of sailing directions, 
squadron or fleet of ships of war, or of the lists of lights, && The navi^rating charts 
entire naval force of a country, or simply a are gener^y on the scale of iudf an inch 
naval officer of the highest rank. In the to a mile, and show all the dangers of the 
British navy admirals are of four ranks — coasts with sufficient distinctness to enable 
admiral of the fleet, admiral, vice-admiral, the seaman to avoid them; the charts of huger 
and rear-admiral. They were also divided size exhibit all the intricacies of the coast, 
formerly into three classes, named after the Admiralty Court, a court which takes 
colours of their respective flags, admirals of cognizance of dvil and criminal causes of a 
the red, of the white, and of ^e hiae. In maritime nature, including captures in war 
1864, however, this distinction was given up, made, and offences committed, on the high 
and now there is one flag common to all ships seas, and has to do with many matters con- 
of war, namely, the white ensira divided nected with maritime affairs. In England 
into four quarters by the cross of St. George, the admiralty court was once held before 
and having the union in the upper comer the lord high admiral, and at a later period 
next the st^. — admiral of the fleet was presided over by his deputy or the 
is conferred on a few admirals, and carries deputy of the lords commissioners. It now 
an increase of pay along with it. — A vice- forms a branch of the probate, divorce, and 
admiral is next in rank and command to the admiralty division of the High Court of 
admiral, he carries his flag at the foretop- Justice. There is a separate Irish ad- 
gallant-mast head, while an admiral carries miralty court. In Scotland admiralty cases 
his at the main. A rear-admiral, next are now prosecuted in the Court of Session, 
in rank to the vice-admiral, carries his or in the sheriff court In the United 
flag at the mizzentop-gaUant-mast head. — States admiralty cases are taken up in the 
Lord high admiral, in Great Britain, an first instance by the district courts, 
officer who (when this rare dignity is con- Admiralty Island, an island belonging 
ferred) is at the head of the naval adminis- to the UniM States off the north-west 
tration of Great Britain. There have coast of North America^ 80 or 90 miles long 
been few high admirals since 1682, when and about 20 broad, covered with fine tim- 
the office was firrt put in comxnission. ber and inhabited by Sitka Indians. 

James Duke of York (afterwards James II.) Admiralty Islands, a duster of islands 

held It for several years during Charles II.’s north New Guinea^ in Bismarck Archi- 
reign. In the idgn of Willim and Mary pelago^ now belonging to Germany. The 
it was vested in lords commissionerB of tiie largest is about 60 mues in length; the rest 
admiralty, and since that time it has been are much smaller. They 
held for ^ort periods only by Prince George are covered with a luxu- 
of Denmark m the time of Queen Anne, riant vegetation, and pos- 
and by William TV., then Duke of Clar- sessdensegrovesof ooooa- 
enoe, m 1827-28. nut trees. The islanders 

Ad'mirslt^ that department of the are of a tawny colour, 
governments a country that is at the bead have no metal (unless 
s Its naval service. In Britdn the lords what is imported), butuse 
c ommi ssi on ers of the admiralty were for- tods of stone and sheU. l Adnato sathw. 

merly seven, but are now five In number, Ad'aste, In botany, aAdnatoftipnia 

with the addi t i o n of a dvil lord, at the head applied to a part grow- 
being the Arri hrd^ and four others being ii^ attached to anther and prihdpal part 
netw toms. The first lord k always a by its whde lengtii, as stipules adnsted to 
Pwmb sr el the oahinet^ and it k be who the leal-stalk. 
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adobe ADRIAN. 


Adobe (a-dOlsK), the Spanish name for a 
brick made of loamy earth, containing about 
two-thirds fine sand and one*third clayey 
dust, sun-dried; in common use for building 
in Mexico, Texas, and Central America. 

Adorphus, John, 1766-1845, an able 
English criminal lawyer, and author of the 
History of England from the Accession of 
George HI. and Biographical Memoirs of 
the French Revolution. 

Adolphus of Nassau, elected Emperor of 
Germany, 1292. In 1298 the college of 
electors transferred the crown to Albert of 
Austria, but Adolphus refusing to abdicate 
a war ensued, in which he fell, after a 
heroic resistance, July 2, 1298. 

Adonai (ad'o.nl), a name of God among 
the Jewa See Jchovdfi. 

Ado'ni, a town and district in Madras; 
population of former 80,416, of latter 
179,448. Well known for excellent silk 
and cotton fabrics. 

Ado'nis, a mythological personage, ori. 
gimUly a deity of the Fhcnnicians, but 
borrowed into Greek mythology. He was 
represented as being a great favourite of 
Aphrodite (Venus), who accompanied him 
when engaged in hunting, of which he was 
very fond. He received a mortal wound 
from the tusk of a wild boar, and when the 
goddess hurried to his assistance she found 
him lifeless, whereupon she caused his blood 
to give rise to the anemone. The worship 
of Adonis, which arose in Phoenicia^ latterly 
was widely spread round the Mediterranean. 
The name Adonis is akin to the Hebrew 
Adonai^ Lord. See Tammuz. 

Ado^nis, a small river rising in Lebanon 
and flowing to the Mediterranean. When in 
flood it is tinged of a red colour, and so is 
connected with the legend of Adonis. 

Ado'nis, a genus of ranunculaceous plants. 
In the com-adonis or pheasant’s eye {A. 
atUumndlia) the petals are bright scarlet 
like the blood of Adonis, from which the 
plant is fabled to have sprung. 

Adoptia'ni, a religious sect which asserted 
that Christ, as to his divine nature, was 
properly the Son of God; but as to his 
human nature, only such by adoption. 
Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, and Felix, 
bishop of Ui^el, in Spain, avowed this doc- 
trine in 783, and m^e proselytes both in 
Spain and France. The heresy was con- 
demned by several synods. 

Adop'tion, the admission of a stranger by 
birth to the privileges of a dhild. Among 
the ancient Ureekc and Bomani^ and also 


some modem nations, adoption is placed 
under legal regulation. In Rome the effect 
of adoption was to create the legal relation 
of father and son, just as if the person 
adopted was bom of the blood of the adopter 
in lawful marriage. The adopted son took 
the name of his adopter, and was bound to 
perform his new father’s religious duties. 
Adoption is not recognized by the law of 
England and Scotland; there are legal 
means to enable a person to assume the 
name and arms, and to inherit the property 
of another. In some of the Unit^ States 
adoption is regulated by laws not very dis- 
similar to what prevaUed among the Ro- 
mans. 

Adour (a-dor), a river of France, rising 
in the Pyrenees, and falling into the sea 
a little below Bayonne; length about 200 
miles; partly navigable. 

AdoVa, a town of Abyssinia, in 1"igr^, 
at an elevation of 6270 feet; the chief com- 
mercial dep6t on the caravan route from 
Idassowa to Gondar. Pop. about 4000. 

Adra (a'dra), a seaport of Southern Spain, 
in Andalusia, near the mouth of the Adra, 
on the Mediterranean ; with marble quarries 
and lead works. Pop. 11,820. 

Adramit'ti (ancient Adramyttium; Tur- 
kish Edremid)y a town of I'urkey in Asia, 
near the head of the gulf of the same name, 
80 miles north of Smyrna. Pop. 8000. 

Adrar", a district in the Western Sahara 
peopled by Berbers possessing camels, sheep, 
and oxen, and cultivating dates, wheat, 
barley, and melona Chief towns, Wadan 
and Shingit^ which has inexhaustible beds 
of rock-sfdt. 

Adria (a'dri-ib), a cathedral city of North- 
ern Italy, province of Rovigo, between the 
Po and the Adige, on the sito of the ancient 
town of same name, whenoe the Adriatic 
derives its appellation. Owing to alluvial 
deposits the sea is now 17 miles distant. 
Pop. 11,654. 

Adrian, the name of six popes. The first, 
a Roman, ruled from 772-795; a contem- 
porary and friend of Charlemagne. He 
expended vast sums in rebuilding the walls 
and restoring the aqueducts of Rome.— 
Adrian XL, a Roman, was elected pope in 
867, at the age of seventy-five years. He 
died in 872, in the midst of conflicts with 
the Greek CburoL — Adrian HI., a Roman, 
elected 884, waspope for one year and four 
months only. He was the first pope that 
changed his name on the occasion of his 
exaltation. — Adrian XV., originaUy named 
86 



ADRIAN ADULTERATION. 


Nieo/Uu Bredkspear, the only Englishman 
that ever occupied the papal chair, was bom 
about 1100, and died 1159. He was a 
native of Hertfordshire, studied in France, 
and became abbot of St. Rufus in Provence, 
cardinal and legate to Norway. Chosen 
pope in 1154, his reign is chiefly remark- 
able for his almost constant struggle for 
supremacy with Frederick BarbarosHa, who 
on one occasion had been forced to hold his 
stirrup, and had been crowned by him at 
Home (1155). He issued the famous bull 
(1158) granting the sovereignty of Ireland, 
on condition of the payment of Peter’s pence, 
to Henry II. — ^Adrian V., previously called 
Ottolxmi da Fiesco, of Genoa, settled, as 
legate of the pope, the dispute between King 
Henry III. of England and his nobles, in 
favour of the former; but died a month after 
his election to the papal chair (1276). — 
Adrian VI., bom at Utrecht in 1459, 
was elected to the papal chair, January 9, 
1522. He tried to reform abuses in the 
church, but opposed the zeal of Luther with 
reproaches and threats, and even attempted 
to excite Erasmus and Zuinglius against 
him. Died 1523, after a reign of one year 
and a half. 

A'drian, a town of the United States, in 
Michigan, 70 miles w.s.w. of Detroit Its 
extensive water-power is en^iloyed in works 
of various kinds. Pop. 8756. 

A'drian, Publius .^lius Hadrianub. 
See Hadrian. 

Adriano'ple (Turkish Edreneh), an im- 
portant city of Turkey in Europe, about 
135 miles w.N.w. from Constantinople, on 
the Maritza (ancient Jlebrus)^ at its junc- 
tion with the Tundja and the Arda. It has 
a great mosque, among the most magniflcent 
in the world; a palace, now in a state of de- 
cay; a grand aqueduct, and a splendid ba- 
zaar; manufactures of silk, woollen, and 
cotton stuffs, otto of roses, leather, Ac., and 
an important trade. Adrianople received 
its present name from the Roman emperor 
Adrian (Hadrian). In 1 361 it was taken 
by Amurath I., and was the residence of 
the Turkish sovereigns till the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453. In 1829 it was 
taken by the Russians, and here was then 
conclude the peace of Adrianople, by which 
Russia received important accessions of ter- 
ritory in the Caucasus and on the coast of 
the Black Sea. The RussianB occupied it 
also in 1878. Population, 60,000. 

AdHan'a (or Hadrian’s) WaU. See 
Bomam WtdU, 


Adriatic Sea, or G ulf of Yeniob, an arm 
of the Mediterranean, stretching in a north- 
westerly direction from the Straits of 
Otranto, between Italy and the Turkish and 
Austrian dominions. Length, about 480 
miles; average breadth, al^ut 100; area, 
about 60,000 square miles. The rivers 
which it receives, particularly the Po, its 
principal feeder, have produced, and are 
still producing, great geological (Ganges in 
its basin by their alluvial deposits. Hence 
Adria, between the Po and the Adige, which 
pves the sea its name, though once a flour- 
ishing seaport, is now 17 miles inland. The 
principal trading ports on the Italian side 
are Brindisi, Bari, Ancona, Sinigaglia, and 
Venice; on the east side Ragusa, Fiume, 
Pirano, Pola, and Trieste. 

Adscripti Oleba (L., persons attached 
to the soil), a term applied to a class of Ro- 
man slaves attached in ^rpetuity to and 
transferrefi with the lana they cultivated. 
Colliers and salt workers in Scotland were 
in a similar i)osition till 1775. 

Adula'ria, a very pure, limpid, trans- 
lucent variety of the common felspar, called 
by lapidaries moonstone, on account of the 
play of light exhibited by the arrangement 
of its crystalline structure. It is found on 
the Alps, but the best specimens are brought 
from Ceylon. It is so called from Adula, 
one of the peaks of St. Gothard, where fine 
specimens are got. 

Adnllam, Cave op, a cave to which 
David fled when persecuted by Saul, and 
whither he was followed by ‘ every one who 
was in distress, in debt, or discontented’ 
(1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2). The name AduUamitei 
was given to an English political party, 
consisting of Mr. R. Lowe, l^rd Elcho, and 
other Lill^rals, who opposed the majority 
of their party on the Franchise Bill of 1866. 
The term originated from a speech of Mr. 
John Bright. 

Adultera’tion, a term not only applied in 
its proper sense to the fraudulent mixture 
of ancles of commerce, food, drink, drugs, 
seeds, Ac., with noxious or inferior ingre- 
dients, but also by magistrates and analysts 
to acf^ental impurity, and even in some 
cases to actual substitution. The chief ob- 
jects of adulteration are to increase the 
weight or volume of the article, to give a 
colour which either makes a good article 
more pleasing to the eye or eSe disguises 
an iniitior one, to substitute a cheaper form 
of the article, or the same substance from 
which the strength has been extracted, or 
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ADUliTERATION. 


to rive it a false itrength. — Among the 
adiuteraitioiia which are practised for the 
porposeof frandiilently increasingthe weight 
or vcdume of an article are the following: — 
Bread is adulterated with alum or sulphate 
of oopper, which gives solidity to the gluten 
of damaged or inferior flour; with chalk or 
carbonate of soda to correct the acidity of 
such flour; and with boiled rice or potatoes, 
which enables the bread to carry more water, 
and thus to produce a larger number of 
loaves from a ^ven quantity of flour. Wheat 
flour is adulterated irith other inferior flours, 
as the flour from rice, bean, Indian-com, 
tato, and with sulphate of lime, alum, &c. 
ilk is usually adulterated with water. The 
adulterations generally present in butter 
consist of an undue proportion of salt and 
water, lard, tallow, and other fats; when of 
poor quality it is frequently coloured with 
a little annatto, and, at times, with the juice 
of carrots. Genuine butter should not con- 
tain less than 80 per cent of butter-fat. 
Cheese is also coloured with annatto and 
other substanoes. Tea is adulterated (chiefly 
in China) with sand, iron-filings, chalk, gyp- 
sum, China day, ei^austed tea leaves, and 
the leaves of the sycamore, horse-chestnut, 
and plum, whilst colour and weight are added 
by black-lead, indigo^ Prussian-blue (one of 
the deleterious ingi^ients used by the 
Chinese in converting the lowest qualities 
of black into green teas), gum, turmeric, 
soapstone, catechu, and other substanoes. 
Coffee is mingled with chicory, roasted 
wheat, roasted beans, acorns, mangel-wur- 
jBol, lye-fiour, and coloured with burned 
sugar and other materials. Chicory is adul- 
terated with different flours, as rye, wheat, 
beans, fto., and coloured with fermrinous 
earths, burned sugar, Venetian red, ^c. 
Cocoa and chocolate are mixed with the 
cheaper kinds of arrow-root, animal matter, 
com, sago, tariooa, &o. Sugar (moist) may 
be adulterated to some extent with sand and 
flour. Tobaooo Is mixed with sugar and 
treadle, aloes, liquorice, oil, alum, £o., and 
sudd leaves as rhubarb, dbioory, cabbage, 
burdock, coltsfoot^ besides excess of salt and 
water. Snoffii are adulterated with carbon- 
ate of ammonia^ glassy sand, ooloniing mat- 
ter, to. Confeo&ns are MulterateS with 
flour and sulphate of lime. Preserved ve^- 
tables are kmt green and poisoned by salts 
of copper. acridity of mustard is com- 

monly redttoed by flour, and the oolour of 
the oompound is improved turmeric. 
Pepper & adulteratea with Imseed-msal, 


flour, mustard husks, kc. Colour is given 
to pickles by salts of oopper, acetate of 
copper, Aa Ale is adultmted with com- 
mon salt, CocciUui Indious, grains of para- 
dise, quassia, and other bitters, sulphate of 
iron, iJum, Ac. Porter and stout are mixed 
with sugar, treacle, salt, and an excess of 
water. Brandy is dilut^ with water, and 
burned sugar is added toimprove the colour; 
sometimes bad whisky is flavoured and 
coloured so as to resemble brandy, and sold 
under its name. Gin is mixed with ex- 
cess of water, and flavouring matters of 
various kinds, with alum and tartar, are 
added. Bum is diluted with water, and 
the flavour and colour are kept up 
by the addition of cayenne and burned 
sugar. For champagne gooseberry and 
other inferior wines are often substituted. 
Port is manufactured from red Cape and 
other inferior wines, the body, flavour, 
strength, and oolour being produced by gum- 
dragon, the washings of brandy casks, and 
a preparation of Gennan bilberries. Cheap 
brown sherry is mixed with Cape and other 
low-priced brandies, and is flavoured with 
the washings of brandy casks, sugar- candy, 
and bitter rimonds. Pale sherries are pro- 
duced by gypsum, by a process called plas- 
tering, which removes the natural acids as 
well as the colour of the wine. Other wines 
are adulterated with elderberry, logwood, 
Brazil-wood, cudbear, red beetroot, &c., for 
oolour; with lime or carbonate of lime, car- 
bonate of soda, carbonate of potash, and 
litharge, to correct addity; with catechu, 
sloe-leaves, and oak-bark for astringenoy; 
with sulphate of lime and alum for remov- 
ing oolour; with cane-sugar for giving sweet- 
ness and body; with alcohol for fortifying; 
and with ether, especially acetic ether, for 
giving bouquet and flavour. — Medicines, 
such as jalap, opium, rhubarb^ cbinchona 
bark, soammony, aloes, sarsaparilla, squiUs, 
Ac., are mixed with various foreign sub- 
stances. Castor-oil has been adulterated 
with other oils; and inferior oils are often 
mixed with cod-liver oiL Oantharides are 
often mixed with golden-beetle and also 
artificially-oolouredgla88.~Theadulteration 
of seeds is largely practised also, the seed 
which forms the adulterant being of course 
of the most wcnthless kind that can be had. 
Thus turnip-seed is mixed with rape, wild 
mustard, or charlock, which are steamed and 
kiln-dried to destroy their vitality, so as to 
evade detection in the progresa of growth: 
old and utelesa tuniip-ae^ is alro uaed 
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frMidiilently mixed with h«8h seede. Clo- 
ver ii eleo much mixed with plantain and 
mere weeds. — ^Aote against adulteration 
have been passed in v^ous countries and 
at various times. In Britain there was a law 
against it as early as 1267. 

Adnl'teiy, the voluntary sexual inter- 
course of a married person with any other 
than the offender’s husband or wife ; when 
committed between two married persons, 
the ofiFenoe is called double^ and when be- 
tween a married and single person, single 
adultery. The Mosaic, Greek, and early 
Roman law only recx^poixed the offence 
when a married woman was the offender. 
By the Jewish law it was punished with 
death. In Greece the laws against it were 
severe. By the laws of Draro and Solon 
adulterers, when caught in the act, were at 
the mercy of the injured party. In early 
Rome the punishment was left to the dis- 
cretion of the husband and parents of the 
adulteress. The punishment assigned by 
the Lex Julia, under Au^stus, was banish- 
ment or a heavy fine, under Oonstantius 
and Constans, adulterers were burned or 
sewed in sadu and thrown into the sea; 
under Justiniaii the wife was to be scourged, 
lose her dower, and be shut up in a 
monastery; at the expiration of two years 
the husband mi^^ take her again; if he 
refused she was shaven and ma& a nun for 
life. By the andent laws of France this 
crime was punishable with death. In Spain 
personal mutilation was frequently the pun- 
ishment adopted. In several European 
countries adulteiy is regarded as a crinmid 
offence, but in none does the punishment 
exceed imprisonment for a short period, ac- 
companied by a fine. In England fonneriy 
it was puniidMble with fine and imprison- 
ment, and in Scotland it was fro^ently 
made a capital offence. In Great Britain 
at the preset day, however, it is puidshable 
only by ecdesiastioal censure. The aggrieved 
husband, however, can obtain damages a- 
gainst his wife’s saucer. A man can obtain 
a dissoluticm of his marriage on the ground 
el his wife’s adultery, and a wife can obtain 
a judicial separation <m the ground of her 
husband’s adultery, or a dissolution of the 
marriiige if the offence is coupled with 
cruelty, desertioii, or bigamy. In Scotland 
it is not necessary to prove oruel^. In the 
Unitod States the punishment of adults^ 
has tailed materialist different times. It 
^ however, very ssldm panldied criminally 
latfaeStateai 


Ad valo'rem (Lat., according to the value), 
a term applied to customs or duties levied 
according to the worth of the goods, as 
sworn to by the owner, and not aocor^g 
to number, weight, measure, Ac. 

AdYUioe-note, a draft on the owner of a 
vessel, generally for one month’s wages, 
given by the master to the sailors on their 
signing the articles of agreement. The 
gprantinr of such notes to British sailors was 
made illegal by an act passed in 1880. 

AdVsnt (Latin ddverUuSf an arrival, *the 
coming of our Saviour ’), ^e name applied 
to the holy season which occupies the four 
or, according to the Greek Ohurch,six weeks 
preceding Christmas, and which forms the 
first portion of the ecclesiastical year, as 
observed by the Anglican, the R. Catholic 
and the Greek Chui^ 

Adventists, a small religious sect of the 
United States, who believe in the speedy 
comii^ of Christ, and generally practise 
adult immersion. — There is also a se^ called 
Seventh-day Adventittiy who hold that the 
coming of Christ is at hand, and maintain 
that the Sabbath is still the seventh day of 
the week. 

AdVexb, one of the parts of speech used 
to limit or qualify the signification of an 
adjective, verb, or other adverb; as, very 
cold, naturally brave, much more dearly, 
readily agreed^ Adverbs may be classifi^ 
as follows; — 1, adverbs of time, as, now, 
then, never, Ac.; 2, of place, as, here, there, 
where, Ac.; 8, of degree, as, very, much, 
nearly, almoet, Ac.; 4, of afiBimatlon, nega- 
tion, or doubt, as, yea, no, certainly, perh^a, 
Aa ; 5, of manner, as, well, badly, dearly, Aa 

Adyer^tisement, a notice given to indivi- 
duals or the publio of some fact, the an- 
nouncement of which may affect rither the 
interest of the advertiser or that of the 
parties sddrened. The vehicle employed is 
generally special bills or placards and notices 
mserted in newspapers and periodicals, and 
the profit derivable from advertisements 
forms the main support of the newspaper 
press. In Britain previously to 1833 a 
duty of 8«. fid was unposed on all adver- 
tis^ents whether long or short ; this was 
then reduced to 1«. fid; and in 1863 it was 
entirely repealed. 

Ad ritijn ant onliMm (L., for life or till 
a faolt), a formula often used in re^d to 
fuppohitments to posts or Offices, inlunatlng 
tm they are Mu far life or till the peisoa 
forfeits Ids porition by some fault vr mis* 
deed. 
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Advocate (L. advocatia — ad, to, voeo, 
to call), a lawyer authorized to plead the 
cause his clients before a court of law. 
It is only in Scotland that this word seems 
to denote a distinct class belonging to the 
legal profession, the advocates of Scotland 
being the pleaders before the supreme 
courts, and ctirresponding to the hamsters 
of England and Ireland. These advocates 
all belong to the Faculty of Advocates, 
Edinburgh, to whom the oral pleadings in 
the Court of Session is for the most i>art 
limited, while they are also competent to 
plead in all the inferior Scottish courts and 
in the House of Lords in cases of appeal 
from the Court of Session. The supreme 
judges in Scotland, as well as the sheriffs of 
the various counties, are always selected from 
among them. Candidates for admission must 
undergo two separate examinations, one in 
general scholarship and the other in law. — 
The Lord Advocate, csXlnd also the King's or 
Queen's A dvocate, is the principal law officer 
of the crown in Scotlanci He is the public 
prosecutor of crimes in the Supreme Court, 
and senior counsel for the crown in civil 
causes. Being appointed by the crown, he 
goes out of office with the administration 
to which he belongs. As public prosecutor 
he is assisted by the solicitor-general and 
by four junior counsel called advocates- 
deputa I'he lord-advocate and the solicitor- 
general, in addition to their official duties, 
accept of ordinazy bar practice. 

Advocates, Faculty of. See Advocate, 

Advocates' Library, the chief library in 
Scotland, located in Edinburgh, and founded 
about 1682 by the Faculty of Advocates. 
It was increased by donations and by sums 
granted by the faculty from time to time. 
As the donations were not confined to ad- 
vocates the library was considered a kind of 
public library, and it has continued to retain 
this character. In 1709 it obtained, along 
with eight other libraries, the right to a 
copy of every new book published in Britain, 
which right it still possesses, llie number 

volumes is over 800,000 and MSS. over 
3000. 

Advooa'tus Diab'oli (Devil’s advocate), 
in the Homan Catholic Church, a func- 
tionary who, when a deceased person is 
propoB^ for canonization, brinm forward 
and insists upon all the weak points of the 
character and life of the deceased, endeav- 
oiuing to show that he is not worthy of 
sainthood. The opposite side is taken by 
the Advooatus Dei, God's advocate. 


AdvoVion, in English law, a light of 
presentation to a vacant benefice, or, in 
other words, a right of nominating a person 
to officiate in a vacant church. Those who 
have this right are styled patrons, Advow- 
sons are of three kinds — presentative, coda- 
Uve, and donative: presenJtcdive, when the 
patron presents his clerk to the bishop of 
the diocese to be instituted; coUative, wheu 
the bishop is the patron, and institutes or 
collates his clerk by a single act ; donative, 
when a church is founded by the king, or 
any person licensed by him, without &ing 
subject to the ordinary, so that the patron 
confers the benefice on his clerk without 
presentation, institution, or induction. 

Ad' 3 rtum, a secret place of retirement in 
the ancient temples, esteemed the most sacred 
spiA; the innermost sanctuary or shrine. 
From this place the oracles were given, and 
none but the priests were permitted to enter 
it. The Holy of Holies or Sanctum Sanc- 
torum of the Temple at Jerusalem was of a 
similar character. 

Adie, a cutting instrument used for chip- 
ping the surface of timber, somewhat of a 
mattock shape, and having a blade of steel 
forming a portion of a cylindrical surface, 
with a cutting edge at right angles to the 
length of the handle. 

iEdiles (e'dilz), Homan magistrates who 
had the supervision of the national games 
and spectacles; of the public edifices, such 
as temples (the name comes from cedes, a 
temple) ; of private buildings, of the markets, 
cleansing and draining the city, Ac. 

iE'dui, one of the most powerful nations 
of Gaul, between the Uger (Loire) and the 
Arar (Sadne). On the arrival of Julius 
Caesar in Gaul (b.c. 58) they were subject 
to Ariovistus, but their independence was 
restored by Caesar. Their chief town was 
Bibratcte (Autun). 

.Sgade'anlslandf, a group of small islands 
lying off the western extremity of Sicily, 
and consisting of Maritimo, Favignana, 
Levanso, and Le Formiche. 

iBgag'rni, a wild species of ibex {Capra 
cegagrus), found in troops on the Caucasus, 
and many Asiatic mountains, believed to be 
the ori^al source of at least one variety 
of the domestic goat. 

jEgeaii Sea (6-j€'an), that part of the 
Mediterranean which washes the eastern 
shores of Greece, the southern coast d 
Turkey, and the western coast of Asia 
3iinor. See Archipdago, 
iB'gilops, a genus of grasses^ very dosely 
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allied to wheat, and somewhat remarkable 
from the alleg^ fact that by cultivation 
one of the species becomes a kind of wheat. 

(6-jfna), a Greek island in the 
Gulf of iEgina, south of Athens, triangular 
in form ; area about 32 square miles ; pop. 
8200. Except in the west, where the suiiace 
18 more leveX the island is mountainous and 
unproductive. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in trade, seafaring, and agricul- 
ture, the chief crops being almonds, olives, 
and grain. The greater number of them 
reside in the seaport town of iEgina. ^gina 
was anciently colonized by Dorians from the 
opposite coast of Peloponnesus. In the latter 
half of the sixth century b.c. it had a flour- 
ishing commerce, a large navy, and was the 
seat of a distinct school of art. At the battle 
of Salamis (480 B.C.) the .^^giuetans behaved 
with great valour. In 45fl the island fell 
under the power of the Athenians, and in 
431 the .^ginetans were expelled to make 
room for A^enian settlers, but were after- 
wards restored. On a hill are the remains 
of a splendid temple of Athena (Minerva), 
many of the columns of which are still 
standing. Here were found in 1811 a 
number of marble statues (the jEginetan 
marbles), which are now at Munich, and are 
prized as throwing light on the early history 
of Greek art. Though in these figures there 
is a wonderfully exact imitation of nature, 
yet there is a certain stiffness about them 
and an unnatural sameness of expression in 
aU. They should probably be assigned to 
the period 500-480 b.c. 

jSBgis (e'jis), the shield of Zeus, according 
to Homer, but according to later writers and 
artists a metal cuirass or breastplate, in which 
was set the head of the Gorgon Medusa, and 
with which Athena (Minerva) is often figured 
as being protected. In a figurative sense 
the woid is used to denote some shielding 
or protecting power. 

JBgle (S'glS), a genus of plants. See 
BtL 

JEgoipot'ami (^ goat-rivers ’), a place on 
the Hellespont, of some note in Greek his- 
tory, the Athenian fleet being here com- 
pletely defeated in 405 b.c. by the Spartan 
Lysander, thus ending the Peloponnesian 
war. 

JEUMd (al'frik), Abbot, called Orammat- 
ieut (the grammarian), was a celebrated 
English autiior of the eleventh century. He 
becwe a monk of Abingdon, was afterwards 
connected with Winche^r, and died Abbot 
of Knshain. His principal works are two 


books of homilies, a Treatise on the Old and 
New Testaments, a translation and abridg- 
ment of the first seven books of the Bible, 
a Latin Grammar and Glossary, Ac. He has 
been frequently confounded both with .^1- 
fric, Archbishop of Canterbury, and .^Ifric, 
Archbishop of York, who lived about the 
same tim& 

.Slia^nuB, Claudius, often csdled simply 
^Elian, a ^man author who lived about 
A D. 221, and wrote in Greek a collection of 
stories and anecdotes and a natural history 
of animals. 

Aelst (alst), Belgian town, some as Alost, 

.Sne'as, the hero of Virgil’s .^n?id, a 
Trcnan, who, according to Homer, was, next 
to Hector, the bravest of the warriors of 
Troy. When that town was taken and set 
on fire, .^neas, according to the narrative of 
Virgil, with his father, son, and wife Creusa, 
fled, but the latter was lost in the confusion 
of the flight. Having collected a fleet he 
sailed for Italy, but after numerous adven- 
tures he was driven by a tempest on the 
coast of Africa, where Queen Dido of Car- 
thage received him kindly, and would have 
married him. Jupiter, however, sent Mer- 
cury to .^neas, and commanded him to sail 
for Italy. Whilst the deserted Dido ended 
her life on the funeral pile .^neas set sail 
with his companions, and after further ad- 
ventures by land and sea reached the country 
of King Latinus, in Italy. The king’s 
daughter Lavinia was destined by an oracle 
to a stranger, this stranger being iEneas, 
but was promised by her mother to Tumus, 
king of the Ruttili This occasioned a war, 
after the termination of which, Tumus hav- 
ing fallen by his hand, .^neas married 
Lavinia. His son by Lavinia, .^neas Syl- 
vius, was the ancestor of the kings of Alba 
Longa^ and of Romulus and H^mus, the 
founders of the city of Rome. 

.Solian Harp, or ^EbLus’ Harp, a mu- 
sical instrument, generally consisting of a 
box of thin fibrous wood (often of deal), to 
which are attached from eight to fifteen 
fine catgut strings or wires, stretched on low 
bridges at each end, and tuned in unison. 
Its length is made to correspond with the 
size of the window or other aperture in which 
it is intended to be placed. When the wind 
blows athwart the strings it produces very 
beautiful sounds, sweetly mingling all the 
harmonic tones, and swelling or diminishing 
according to the strength or weakness of the 
blast 

^liaiiB (6r. AioUii)^ one cl the four 
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imo 60 into wbidi the ancient Greeks were 
divided, originally inhabiting the district 
of iEIdlis, in Thessaly, from which they spread 
over other parts of Greece. In early times 
they were me most numerous and powerful 
of the Hellenic races, chiefly inhabiting 
Northern Greece and the western side of 
Peloponnesus, though latterly a portion of 
them went to LesbM and Tonedos and the 
north-west shores of Asia Minor, where they 
possessed a number of cities. Their lan- 
guage, the Aik)lian dialect, was one of the 
three principal dialects of the Greek. It 
was cultivated for literary purposes chiefly 
at Lesbos, and was the dialect in whicm 
Alofl^us and Sappho wrote. 

JEoripile (L. theballof iEfilus), 

a spherical vessel of metal, with a pipe of 
smw aperture, through which the vapour 
of heat^ water in the ball passes out with 
considerable noise; or having two nozzles so 


constant alliance. They were defeated by 
Cindnnatus in B.a 458, and again by the 
dictator Postumus Tubertus in b.o. 428, 
and were finally subdued about B.0. 804-802. 
Soon after they were admitted to Boman 
citizenship. 

A'iirtLtid Bread, bread which receives its 
sponginess or porosity from carbonic add 
supplied artifidally, and not produced by 
the fermentation caused by leaven or yeast. 

A'8rated Waters, waters impregnated 
with carbonic add gas, and forming effervesc- 
ing beverages. Borne mineral waters are na- 
turally aerated, as Vichy, Apollinaris, Bos- 
bach, Ac.; others especially, such as are 
used for medicinal purposes, are frequently 
aerated to render them more palatable and 
exhilarate. Water simply aerated, or aer- 
ated and &voured with lemonade or fruit 
syrups, is largely used, espeddly in summer, 
as a refreshing average. There are numer- 


placed that the steam rushing out causes it 
to revolve on the prindple of the Barker’s 
mill It was known to the andent Greeks. 

JE'olus, in Greek mythology, the god of 
the winds, which he kept conned in a cave 
in the i^lian Islands, releasing them when 
he wished or was commanded by the supe- 
rior gods. 

JEim, a Greek word signif life, an 
age, and sometimes eternity, out used by 
the Gnostics to express spirits or powers 
that had emanated from the Supreme Mind 


both Cluist and the Holy Spirit to be aeons; 
but as they denied the mvine origin of the 
books of Moses, thev said that the spirit 
which had inspired him and the prophets 
was not that exalted aeon whom Grod sent 
forth after the ascension of Ohrist, but an 
aeon very much inferior, and removed at a 
great distance from the Supreme Being. 

iBpyor'nis, a genus of gigantic birds 
whose remai^ have been found in Mada- 
gascar, where it is supposed to have lived 
perhaps not longer than 200 years aro. It 
had three toes, and is classed with me cur- 
sorial birds (ostrich, Ac.). Its eggs measured 
14 inches In leng^ being about six times 
the bulk of those of the ostrich. The bird 
udkioh laid them may well have been the 
roo of Eastern tradition. 

Mqpi, an andent pe(^le of Italy, oon- 
aplonoiis in the early wars of Borneo and in- 
hitbitlng the mountain district between the 
upper valley of the Anio (Teveibnel and 
Lake Fudhna* Thev yrere probably akin 
to the Volsdann wint whom they were in 


ous varieties of apparatus for manufacturing 
aerated waters. An easily-worked, port- 
able apparatus, called a gazogene, can now 
be rea^y procured, in v^ch these waters 
can be cheaply produced at home, the gas 
being generate by bicarbonate of soda and 
tart^c acid. The essential parts of an 
aerated-water machine are a generator, in 
which the gas is produced, a vessel contain- 
ing the water to be impregnated, and an 
^paratus for forcing the m into the water. 
Tl^ last may be effected by force-pumps or 
by the high pressure of the impregnating 
gas itself. The quantity of gas -^th which 
the water is chaiged is usually equal to a 
pressure of 5 atmospheres. 

Afl'riaiis, the followers of Aerius, who in 
the fourth century originated a small heret- 
ical sect, objecting to the established feast- 
days, the distincaon between bishops and 
presbyters, prayers for the dead, Aa 

Aib^ynralos, a branch oi physical 
sdenoe, which treats of the properaes and 
motions of elastic fluids (air, gases), and of 
the appliances by which these are exempli- 
fied. This subject is often explained in 
connection with nydrodynamios, 

Asrfle, or Azrfle (tirW-e), an island of 
Denmark, in the Little Belt, 16 miles long 
by 5broad,withl2,000inhahitants. Though 
l^y, it is very fei^e. 

A'flrolite, a meteoric stones meteorite, or 
shooting-star. Bee Meteoric Stonet. 

Aflr<maii'tioa,the art of sailiiig in or navi- 
gating the air. Thefliet form m which the 
idea 3 aerial locomotba naturally suggested 
ilMlf wasthatol provttliBg menwitowings 
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by whiob they diotild be enabled to fly. It 
Ib now, however, the general opinion of 
gdentific men that it is impoesible for man 
by his muscular stren^h alone to give 
motion to wings of sufficient extent to keep 
him suspended in the air. But although the 
musdesof man may be of insufficient strength 
to enable him to use such wings, there yet 
remains the possibility of mak^g a flying 
car, elevated and propelled by machinery, 
or a boat to float in the air. From time to 
time many large machines have been plcmned 
and constructed with the intention of giv- 
ing their occupants the power of navigating 
the atmosphere at pleasure as the sea is navi- 
gated by ships; but hitherto all have failed 
owin^ to the impracticability of supporting 
in xmd-air a sufficient weight of machinery 
to provide the necessary power for propelling 
and steering purposes. The navigation of 
the air by means of the balloon dates only 
from nearly the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1766 Henry Cavendish showed 
that hydrogen gas was at least seven times 
lighter than ordinary air, and it at once 
occurred to Dr. Blaw of Edinburgh that a 
thin bag filled with this gas would rise in 
the air, but his experiments were for some 
reason unsuccessful. Some years afterwards 
Tiberius Oavallo found that a bladder was 
too heavy and paper too porous, but in 1782 
he succeeded in elevating soap-bubbles by 
inflating them with hydrogen gas. In this 
and the following year two Frenchmen, the 
brothers Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, 
acting on the observation of the suspension 
of clouds in the atmosphere and the ascent of 


coal-gas had been introduced it superseded 
hydrin gM, as being much less expensive, 
though having a far less elevating power. 
The first person who made an ascent in a 
balloon was FilAtre de Rosier, who ascended 
50 feet at Paris in 1788 in one of Mont- 
golfier’s. A short time afterwards M. Charles 
and M. Robert ascended in a biJloon inflated 
with hydrogen gas, and travelled a distance 
of 27 miles from the Tuileries ; M. Charles 
by himself also ascended to a height of 



smoke, were able to cause several bags to 
ascend by rarefying the air within them by 
means of a fire below. These experiments 
roused much attention at Paris ; and soon 
after a balloon was constructed under the 
superintendence of Professor Charles, which 
being inflated with hydrogen gas rose over 
3000 feet in two minutes, disappeared in 
the clouds, and fell after three quarters 
of an hour about 15 miles from Paris. These 
Montgolfier and Charles balloons already 
represented the two distinct principles & 
respect to the source of elevating power, the 
one being inflated with common air raided 
by heat, requiring a fire to keep up the rare- 
faction, theciher being filled with gas lighter 
at a common temperainre than air, and thus 
rendered pennanently buoyant, ^th forms 
werensed for a oonriderable time, but the 


Balloon above the douda 

about 2 miles. Since then many ascents 
have been made, with, strange to say, com- 
paratively few disastrous re^ts. .^ong 
the names of the earlier bidloonists we 
may mention Lunardi, who first made an 
ascent in Great Britain (S^t. 1784), imless 
we assign this honour to J. Tytler ( ^Balloon* 
Tytler), who seems to have made two short 
ascents from Edinburgh in the preceding 
month; Blanchard, who, along with the 
Amori^w Dr. JeSiiee, first crossed the 
Channel from Dover to Calais, in Jan. 
1785; Garnexin, who first descended by a 
parachute from a balloon in Oct 1797; and 
Gay Lussac, who reached the height of 
28,000 feet in Sept 1804. In 1886 a bidlooii 
carrying Messrs. Green, HollandjMd Mason 
traversed the 600 miles between ixmdon and 


mfl ation finiJly prevailed. After the use oi Wsilbucg in Kaasau in eighteen hours. In 
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1859 Mr. J. Wise, the chief of American 
aeronauts, accompanied by several others, 
rose from New York, and landed, after a 
flight of 1160 miles, in twenty hours. In 
Sept. 1862, the renowned ai^ronaut, Mr. 
Glaisher, accompanied by Mr. Coxwell, 
made an ascent from Wolverhampton, and 
reached the elevation of 37,000 feet, or 7 
miles, which far exceeds the height hitherto 
attained by any other aerial voyagers. But 
the daring excursionists were for a time in 
great peril, Mr. Glaisher having been in- 
sensible for seven minutes, and Mr. Cox- 
well having his hands so severely frozen 
that he was unable to pull the valve for 
descent with them, and was compelled to use 
his teeth. — All the features of the balloon 
as now used are more or less due to Pro- 
fessor Charles, already mentioned. The 



Balloon Car of Coxwell and Glaisher. 


balloon is a large pear shaped bag, made 
of pliable silk cloth, covered with a varnish 
of caoutchouc dissolved in oil of turpentine 
to render it air-tight The ordinary size of 
the bag ranges from 20 to 30 feet in equa- 
torial diameter, with a proportionate height, 
but a balloon of 100 feet in diameter and 
180 feet in height has been constructed. A 
car, generally of wicker-work, supported by 
a net- work which extends over the balloon, 
contains the aeronaut; and a valve, usually 
placed at the top, to which is attached a 
string reaching the car, gives him the power 
of aUowing the gas to escape, whereby the 
balloon is lowered at pleasure. The problem 
of how to steer or propel a balloon in a 
desired horizontal direction can scarcely be 
said to have been satisfactorily solved. 
Balloons of a flsh or dgar shape, floated 
by gas, propelled by a screw driven by a 
dynamo -electric machine, and steered by 
a large rudder, made several ascents in 
Paris in 1884 and 1885, and at the time it 


was claimed for them that they had settled 
the question of balloon steera^, a claim also 
made for recent balloons.— Balloons have 
been successfully used for taking meteoro- 
logical and military oliservations (as in 
South Africa). During the siege of Paris 
in 1870-71 over sixty persons (including 
Gambetta) and innumerable letters left the 
city in balloons. 

Aflrostatic Press, a simple contrivance 
for rendering the pressure of the atmosphere 
available for extracting the colouring matter 
from dye-woods and similar purposes. A 
horizontal partition divides the machine 
into two parks The lower part is connected 
with an air-pump, by means of which the 
air can l)e withdrawn from it. The matter 
from which the substance is to be extracted 
is laid upon the partition, which is perfor- 
ated, and a perforated cover is plac^ over 
it. Ut)on this the liquid intended to form 
the extract is jroured, and, the pump being 
worked, the air is extracted from the lower 
vessel and by the pressure of the atmosphere 
the liquid is forced through the intervening 
mass, carrying the colour or other soluble 
matter with it. 

Aerostatics, that branch of physics which 
treats of the weight, pressure, and equili- 
brium of air and gases. See A tr, A ir-pump, 
I^aronictcr, OaSf &c. 

.Sschines (esld-nSz), a celebrated Athe- 
nian orator, the rival and opponent of De- 
mosthenes, was born 890 B.o. and died in 
814. Ue headed the Macedonian party in 
Greece, or those in favour of an alliwoe 
with Philip, while Demosthenes took the 
opposite side. Having failed in B.o. 880 in 
a prosecution against Ctesiphon for propos- 
ing to bestow a crown of gold upon Demos- 
thenes for his services to the state (whence 
the oration of Demosthenes On the Crown) 
he withdrew from Athens. Latterly he 
established a school of eloquence at Rhodes. 
Three of his orations are extant 

JEschylua (5sYi-lu8), the first in time of 
the three great tragic poets of Greece, bom 
at Eleusis, in Attica, B.C. 525, died in Sicily 
456. Before he gained distinction as a 
dramatist he had highly distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Marathon (490), as he 
afterwards did at Artemisium, Salamis, and 
Platea. He first gained ^e prize for 
tragedy in B.O. 484. The Persians, the 
earUest of his extant pieces, formed part of 
a trilogy which gained the prize in B.O. 472. 
In B.C. 468 he was defeats by Sophocles, 
and then is said to have gone to the court 
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of Hiero, king of Syracuse. Altogether he 
is reput^ to have composed seventy trage- 
dies and gained thirteen triumphs. O^y 
seven cf his tragedies are extant: the Per- 
sians, Seven against Thebes, Suppliants, 
Prometheus, Agamemnon, Ghoepbori, and 
Eumenides, the last three forming a tnlogy 
on the story of Orestes, represented in b.c. 
458. .^schylus may called the creator 
of Greek tragedy, both from the splendour 
of his dramatic writings, and from the 
scenic improvements and accessories he 
introduced. Till his time only one actor 
had appeared on the stage at a time, and 
by bringing on a second he was really the 
founder of dramatic dialogue. His style was 
grand, daring, and full of energy, though 
sometimes erring in excessive splendour of 
diction and imagery, if not indeed harsh or 
turgid. His plays have little or no plot, 
and his characters are drawn by a few 
powerful strokes. There are English poet- 
ical translations of his plays by Blackie, 
Plumptre, and Swanwick. 

ASscula'pius (Gr. AftkUpioi), the god of 
medicine among the Greeks and latterly 
adopted by the Romans, usually said to 
have been a son of Apollo. He was wor- 
shipped in particular at Epidaurus, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, where a temple with a grove was 
dedicated to him. The sick who visited 
bis temple had to spend one or more nights 
in the sanctuary, i^r which the remedies 
to be used were revealed in a dream. Those 
who were cured offered a sacrifice to .^scu- 
lapius, commonly a cock. He is often re- 
presented with a large beard, holding a 
raotty staff, round whidi is entwined a ser- 
pent, the serpent being specially his symbol 
Kear him o^n stands a cock. Sometimes 


uEsculapius is represented under the image 
of a ser^nt only. 

iEs'o^us, the genus of plants to which 
belongs the horse-chestnut. 

iE'spp, the Greek fabulist, is said to have 
been a contemporary of Croraus and Solon, 
and thus probably lived about the middle 
of the sixth century b.o. But so little is 
known of his life that his existence has been 
called in question. He is said to have been 
originally a slavey and to have received bis 
frei^m from a Samian master, ladmon. 
He then visited tiie court of Croesus, and 
Is also said to have visited Pisistratus at 
Athens, finally he was sent by Croesus 
to Delphi to distribute a sum of money to 
eaoh of the dthsena. Ear some reason he 
refused to distribute the money, whereupon 


the Delpbians, enraged, threw him from 
a precipice, and killed him. No works of 
.^Emp are extant, and it is doubtful whether 
he wrote any. Bentley inclined to the sup- 
position that his fables were delivered 
orally and perpetuated by repetition. Such 
fables are spoken of both by Aristophanes 
and Plato. PhsBdrus turned into Latin 
verse the ./Esopian fables current in his day, 
with additions of his own. In modem times 
several collections bearing to be .^sop's 
fables have been published. 

^Esthetics (Gr. aisthitikoSy pertaining to 
perception), the philosophy of the beauti- 
ful; the name given to the branch of phil- 
osophy or of science which is concerned with 
that class of emotions, or with those attri- 
butes, real or apparent, of objects generally 
comprehended under the term beauty^ and 
other related expressions. The term sesthe- 
tics first received this application from 
Baumgarten (1714-1762), a German phi- 
losopher, who was the first modem writer 
to treat systematically on the subject, 
though the beautiful had received attention 
at the hands of philosophers from early 
times. Socrates, according to Xenophon, 
regarded the beautiful as coincident with 
the good, and both as resolvable into the 
usefid. Plato, in accordance with his ideal- 
istic theory, held the existence of an abso- 
lute beauty, which is the ground of beauty 
in all things. He also asserted the intimate 
union of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true. Aristotle treated of the subject in 
much more detail than Plato, but chiefly 
from the scientific or critical point of 
view. In his treatises on Poetry and 
Rhetoric he lays down a theory of art, 
and establishes principles of beauty. His 
philosophical views were in many respects 
opposed to those of Plato. He does not 
a^it an absolute conception of the beauti- 
ful; but he distinguishes beauty from the 
gO(^ the useful, the fit, and the necessary. 
He resolves beauty into certain elemento, 
as order, symmetry, definiteness. A dis- 
tinction of beauty, according to him, is the 
absence of lust or desire in the pleasure it 
excites. Beauty has no utilitarian or ethical 
object; the aim of art is merely to ^ve 
immediate pleasure; its essence is imitawn. 
Plotinus agrees with Plato, and disagrees 
with Aristotle, in holding that beauty may 
subsist in single and simple objects, and 
consequently in restoring the absolute con- 
ception of beauty. He differs from Plato 
and Aristotle in raising art idx>ve nature. 
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treatment of sestbetics is es- 
■entiaUy Platonio. He made the division 
of pbiloeophy into logic, ethics, and sesthe- 
tics; the met dealing with knowledge, the 
second with action (will and desire), the 
third with beauty. He limits aesthetics 
to the conceptions derived from the senses, 
and makes them consist in confused or 
obscured conceptions, in contradistinction 
to logical knowledge, which consists in 
dear conceptions. Kant defines beauty 
in reference to his four categories, quan< 
tity, quality, relation, and modality. In 
accordance with the subjective character 
of his system he denies an absolute concep- 
tion of beauty, but his detailed treatment 
of the subject is inconsistent with the 
denial Thus he attributes a beauty to 
single colours and tones, not on any plea of 
complexity, but on the ground of purity. 
He holds aJso that the highest meaning of 
beauty is to symbolise mord good, and 
arbitrarily attaches moral characters to the 
seven primary colours. The value of art 
is mediate, and the beauty of art is inferior 
to that of nature. The treatment of beauty 
in the systems of Schelling and Hegel could 
with difficulty be made comprehensible with- 
out a detailed reference to the principles 
of these remarkable speculations. English 
writers on beauty are numerous, but they 
rarely ascend to the heights of German 
speculation. Shaftesbury adopted the notion 
that beauty is perceived by a special internal 
sense; in which he was follow^ by Hutche- 
son, who held that beauty exist^ onl^ in 
the perceiving mind, and not in the object. 
Numerous English writers, among whom 
the principal are Alison and Jeffrey, have 
supported the theory that the source of 
beauty is to be found in association — a 
theory andogous to that which places mor- 
ality in sympathy. The ability of its sup- 
porters gave this view a temporary popu- 
larity, but its baselessness has been effec- 
tively exposed by successive critics. Dugdd 
Stewart attempted to show that there is no 
common quali^ in the beautiful beyond that 
of produdng a certain refined pleasure; and 
Biln agrees with this criticism, but endea- 
Tonrs to restrict the beautiful within a group 
of emotbns chiefly excited by association 
or combination of simpler elementally feel- 
ings. Herbert Spencer has a theoxy of beauty 
which IssabBervtont to the theoryof evolution. 
He makes beauty consist in the play of the 
higher powers ct perception and emotion, 
defined as an aotivily not directly subser- 


vient to an^ proc es s e s conducive to life, but 
being gratifications sought for themsdves 
done. He classifies lesmetio pleasures ac- 
cording to the complexity of the emotions 
excite^ or the num^ of powers duly exer- 
cised; and he attributes tne depth and ap- 
parent vagueness of musicd emotions to 
assodations with vocd tones built up during 
vast ages. Among numerous writers who 
have made vduable oontributionB to the 
Bcientifio discussion of aesthetics may be 
mentioned Winckelmann, Lessing, Kichter, 
the Schlegels, Gervinus, Helmholtz, and 
Kuskin. 

.Sstiva^tion, a botanicd term applied to 
the arrangement of the parts of a flower in 
the flower-bud previous to the opening of 
the bud. — The term is also applied to the 
summer sleep of animals. ^ DornuirU 
State. 

ASth'eling. See Athding. 

.S'ther. See Ether. 

JEthio'pia. See Ethiopia. 

AS'thrioscope (Gr. aithrwsy clear, doud- 
less), an instrument for measuring radia- 
tion towards a dear sky, consisting of a 
metallic cup with a highly -polished interior 
of paraboloid shape, in the focus of which 
is placed one bulb d a differential thermo- 
meter, the other being outside. The inside 
bulb at once begins to radiate heat when 
exposed to a dear sky, and the extent to 
wMch this takes place is shown by the scale 
of the thermometer. The sethrioscope also 
indicates the presence of invisible aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere, radiation being 
less than when the air is diy. 

jEthu'ia, a genus of umbelliferous plants. 
See Fool's Parsley. 

Atf'tius, a general of the western Eoman 
Empire, bom A.D. 896; murdered 454. As 
commander in the reign of Valentinian HI. 
be defended the entire aga^t the Huns, 
Visigoths, Franks, Burgundians, com- 
pletdy ddeating the first in particular under 
Attila in a great battle at ChAlons in 451. 
For twenty years he was at the bead of pub- 
lic affairs, and latterly was murdered by 
Valentiniui from jealousy of his power. 

JBt'nau See Etna. 

JSto'lia, a western dividou of northern 
Greece^ separated on the west by the 
Achelous from Aoamania and washed by 
the Corinthian Gulf on the south. The 
inhabitants are little heard of in Greek his- 
tory till die Peloponnesian war, at whidi 
time they ware notorious among the Greeks 
for the rodsne si of their manners. ABJtolia^ 
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in ooiijtinotion with Aoamania, now forms 
a nonuoxihy of the kingdom of Greece. 

iJBila'Tit, a written statement of facts 
upon oath or affirmation. Affidavits are 
pnerally made use of when evidenoe is to 
be laid before a judge or a court, while 
evidenoe brought Mfore a jury is d^vered 
orally. The person ttiftlHug the affidavit 
signs his name at the bottom of it, and 
swears that the statements contained in it 
are true. The affidavit may be sworn to in 
open coiir^ or before a magistrate or other 
duly qualified person. 

Affinity, in ^emistry, the force by which 
unlike kinds of matter combine so intimately 
that the properties of the constituents are 
lost, and a compound with new properties 
is produced. (Ji the force itself we know 
little or nothing. It is not the same under 
all conditions, being very much modified by 
eircumstanoes, esp^ially temperature. The 
usual effect of increase of temperature is to 
diminish affinity and ultimately to cause the 
separation of a compound into its constitu- 
ents; and there is probably for every com- 
pound a temperature above whidi it could 
not exist but would be broken up. Where 
two elements combine to form a compound 
heat is almost always evolved, and the 
amount evolved serves as a measure of the 
affinity. In order that chemicid affiidty may 
come into play it is necessaiy that the su^ 
stances should be in oonta^, and usually 
one of them at least is a fluid or a gas. 
The results produced by chemical combina- 
ti<Hi are endlessly varied. Colour, taste, 
and smell are changed, destroyed, or created; 
harmless constituents produce strong poi- 
sons, strong poisons produce harmless com- 
pouxids. 

Afltaiity, in law, is that degree of con- 
neorion which subsists between one of 
two married persons and the blood relations 
of the other. It is no real kindred 
(consanguinity). A person cannot, by 1^1 
Bucoesrioii, x^^ve an inheritance from 
a relation by affinity; neither does it 
extend to the nearest relationB of husband 
and wife so as to create a mutual relatioD 
between them. The degrees of affiniW are 
oompnted in the same way as those of con- 
■nngaiai^orldood. All legal impediments 
srinng from affini^ cease upon the death 
of the huriaand or wife^ excepting those 
whUdi rriete tothe marriage cl me survivor. 

Aflnna^tlQii, a aolemn dedaration by 
Hbtlfmm aad ctllsn^ who object to taking 
ga oetti^ in ooaflnaatkn of ttelr tesHmony 


in courts of law, or of their statements on 
other oooasions on which the sanction of an 
oath is required of other persons. In Eng- 
land the form for Quakers is, *I do solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly deolaro and affirm.* 
Affirmation is gene^y allowed to be sub- 
stituted for an oath in all cases where a 
person refuses to take an oath from con- 
scientious motives, if the judge is satisfied 
that the motives are conscientious. False 
affirmation is subjected to the same penal- 
ties as pexjury. 

Aflirique (af-rSk), St., a town of southern 
France, department of Aveyron. Pop. 6364. 

Afghanirtaji (af-gan'i-stan), that is, the 
land of the Afghai^, a ooun^ in Asia, 
bounded on the east by the N. W. Frontier 
Prov., Ac., on the south by Beluchistan, on 
the west by the Persian province of Kho- 
rasan, and on the north by Bokhara and 
Bussian Turkestan. KeceniJy the boundary 
from the Oxus to the Persian frontier was 
surveyed and marked off by a Bussian and 
British commission; farther east to the 
Chinese frontier it was settled in 1895. 
The area mig be set down at about 280,000 
■q. miles, population is estimated at 
brtween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000. Afghan- 
istan conrists chiefly of lofty, bare, unin- 
habited table-lands, sandy barren plains, 
ranges of tnow-covered mountains, offsets 
of tiie Hindu Kush or the Himalayas, and 
deep ravines and vaUeys. Many of the 
last are well watered and veir fertile, but 
about four-fifths of the whole surface is 
rooky, mountainous, and unproductive. The 
surface on the north-east is covered with 
lofty ranges belonging to the Hindu Kush, 
whose heights are often 18,000 and some- 
times reach perhaps 25,000 feet The whole 
north-eastern portion of the country has a 
general elevawn of over 6000 feet; but 
towards the south-west, in which direction 
the principal mountain chains of the in- 
terior run, the general elevation declines to 
not more than 1600 feet In the interior the 
mountains sometimei reach the height of 
15,000 ft Great part of the frontier towards 
India oonaiits of die Suleiman range, 12,000 
feet high. There are numerous practic- 
able avenues of communication between 
Afghanistan and Indi% among the most 
extensively used being the famous Khyber 
Pass, by which the river Oabul enters 
the Punjab; the Gomul Pa«» also lead- 
ing to m Punjab; and the Bolan Pass on 
the aoutb, through which the route pasees 
to 8i»l Of the rivws the hugest is the 
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Helmund, which flowA in a south-weiterlj 
direction more than 400 milei, till it enters 
the Hamoon or Seistan swamp. It receives 
the Ajrghandab, a considerable stream. 
Next in importance are the Cabul in the 
north-east, which drains to the Indus, and 
the Hari Bud in the north-west, which, like 
other Afghan streams, loses itself in the sand. 
The climate is extremely cold in the higher, 
and intensely hot in the lower regions, yet on 
the whole it 


n is distinct from the Persian, thouffh 
kains a great number of Persian words, 
and is written, like the Persian, with the 
Arabic characters. In religion they are 
Mohammedans of the Sunnite sect. 

The history of Afghanistan belongs almost 
to modem times. The collective name of 
the country itself is of modem and external 
origin (Persian). In 1738 the country was 
conquered by the Persians under Nadir 
Shdb. On his 


is salubrious. 
The most com- 
mon trees are 
pines, oaks, 
birch, and wal- 
nut. In the val- 
leys fruits, in 
the greatest va- 
riety and abun- 
dance, grow 
wild. The prin- 
cipal crops are 
wheat, forming 
the staple food 
of the people, 
barley, noe, and 
maisse. Other 
crops are to- 
bacco, sugar- 
cane, and cot- 
ton. The chief 
domestic smi- 
mals are the 
dromedary, the 
horse, ass, and 
mule, the ox, 
sheep with 
large fine flee- 
ces and enor- 
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death in 1747 
Ahmed Shah, 
one of his gen- 
erals, obtumed 
the sovereignty 
ofAfghaniaUm, 
and became 
the founder of 
a dynasty, 
which lasM 
about eighty 
years. At the 
end of that 
time Dost Mo- 
hammed, the 
ruler of Cabul, 
had aoouired a 
preponderating 
influence in the 
country. On 
account of his 
dealing with 
the Bussians 
the British re- 
solved to de- 
throne him and 
restore Shah 
Shuja, a for- 
mer ruler. In 


mous fat tails, 

and goats; of wild animals there are 
the ti^r, bears, leopiu^ls, wolves, jackal, 


^ssna, foxes, Aa The chief towns are 
Oabul (the capital), Kandidiar, Gbusni, and 
Herat. The inhabitants belong to different 
races, but the Afghans Pfopw lorm the 
mat mass of the people, lliey are allied In 
blood to the Persians, and are divided into a 
number of tribes, among which the Duranis 
and Ghiljis are the most important. The Af- 
ghans are bold, hardy, and warlike, fond of 
medom and resolute in maintaining it, but 
oi a restless, turbulent temper, and much 
given to plunder. Tribal dissensioiui 
constantly in existence, and seldom or never 
do all the Af^ans pay allegiance to the 
nominal ruler d their country. Their lan- 


April, 1889, a 
British army under Sir John Keane entered 
Afghanistan, occupied Cabul, and placed 
Shah Shuja on the throne, a force of 8000 
being left to support the new sovereign. Sir 
W. Maonaghten remained as envoy at Cabul, 
with Sir JJexander Bumes as assistant en- 
voy. The Afghans soon organised a wide- 
imread insurrection, which came to a head on 
N^ov. 2, 1841, when Bumes and a number of 
British officers, besides women and children, 
were murder^ Macnaghten being mur- 
dered not long after. The other British lead- 
ers now made a treaty with the Afghans, at 
whose head was Akbar, son of Dost Moham- 
med, agreehig to withdraw the forces from 
the country, while the Afghans were to fur- 
nish them with provisions and escort them 
48 
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mtbeirwmj. On 6ih January, lSi2, the Aftnm-KAra-HiMar opium -black* 
British left Cabol and bem their most castle'), a city of Asiatic Turkey, 170 miles 
disMtrous retreat, llie cold was intense, X.8.S of Constantinople, with manufactures 
they had almost no food — for the treaoher- of woollens, and a trade in opium (q/lum), 
ous Afghans did not fulfil their promises — Ac. Pop about 20,000 
and day after day they were assailed by Afirag^>la, a town of Italy, about 6 miles 
bodies of the enemy. By the 13th 26,000 n.n.b. of Naplea Pop. 19,149. 
persons, induding camp-followers, women Afra'nias, IjUCIUb, a Roman comic dra- 
and children, were destroyed. Some were matist who fiourished about the beginning 
kept as prisoners^ but only one man, Dr. of the first century b.c., and of whose writ 
Brydon, reached Jelalabad, which, as well ings only fragments remain 
as Kandii^ar, was still held by British Africa, one of the three great divisions of 
troops. In a few months General Pollock, the Old Worl<^ and the second in extent of 
with a fresh army from India, retook Oabui the five prindpal continents of the globe, 
and soon finish^ the war. Shah Shuja forming a vast peninsula joined to Asia by 
having been assassinated, Dost Mohammed the Isthmus of Suez. It is of a compact 
again obtained the throne of Cabul, and form, with few important projections or in- 
acquired extensive power in Afghanistan, dentations, and having therefore a very small 
He joined with the Sikhs against the Bri- extent of coast line (about 16,000 miles, 
tish, but latterly made an offensive and or much less than that of Europe) in proper- 
defensive alliance with the latter. He died tion to its area. This continent extends 
in 1868, having nominated his son Shere from 87° 20' N. lat. to 84° 50' R. lat , and the 
Ali his successor Shere Ali entered into extreme points, Cape Blanco and Cape 
friendly relations with the British, but in Agulhas, are nearly 5000 miles apart From 
1878, having repulsed a British envoy west to east, between Cape Verde, Ion. 
and refused to receive a British mission 17°34' w.,andCapeGuardafui,lon.5ri6'E., 
(a Russian mission being meantime at his the distance is al^ut 4600 miles. The area 
court), war was declared against him, and is estimated at 11,500,000 square miles, or 
the British troops entered Afghanistan, more than three times that of Europe. The 
They met with comparatively little resis- islands belonging to Africa are not numer- 
tance ; the ameer fled to Turkestan, where ous, and, except Madagascar, none of them 
he soon after died; and his son Yakoob Khan are large. They include Madeira, the Ca- 
having succeeded him concluded a treaty naries, Cape Verde Islands, Fernando Po, 
with &e British (at Gan^unak, May, 1879), Prince's Islan^ St. Thomas, Ascension, St. 
in which a certain ext^ion of the British Helena, Mauritius, Bourbon, the Comoros, 
frontier, the control by Britain of the foreign Socotra, Ac. 

policy of Afghanistan, and the residence of The interior of Africa is as yet imper- 
a British envoy in Cabul, were the chief fectlv known, but we know enough of the 
stipulations. Hot long after this settlement continent as a whole to be able to point to 
the British resident at Cabul, Sir Louis P. some general features that characterize it. 
Gavagnari, and the other members of the One of these is that almost all round it at 
mission were treacherously attacked and no great distance from the sea, and, roughly 
slain by the Afghans, and troops had again speaking, parallel with the coast-line, we 
to be sent into the coimtiy. Cabul was find ranges of mountains or elevated lands 
again occupied^ and Kandahar and Ghazni forming the outer edges of interior plateaux, 
were also relieved; while Yakoob Khan was The most striking feature of Northern 
sent to imprisonment in Indian In 1880 Africa is the immense tract known as the 
Abdur-Rahman, a grandson of Dost Mo- Sahara or Great Desert, which is inclosed 
hammed, was recoraized by Britain as ameer on the north by the Atlas Mountains (great- 
of the country. He was on friendly terms est height, 12,000 to 18,000 feet), the pla- 
with the British during his reign, which teau of Barbary and that of Barca, on 
onded with his death in 1901, bis son the east by the moimtains along the west 
HabibuUah being his successor. Encroach- coast of the Bed Sea, on the west by the 
mants by the Russians on territory claimed Atlantic Ocean, and on the south by the 
by Afghanistan almost brought about a Soudan. The Sahara is by no means the sea 
rupture between Britain and Russia ial885, of sand it has sometimes been represented, it 
and led to the delimitation of the frontier contains elevated plateaux and even moun- 
of Afghanistan on the side next Russia. tains radiating in all direction^ with bablt- 
▼OL.!. 49 4 
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able valleye between. A oonaiderable no- 
madic population is scattered over the 
habitable parts, and in the more favoured 
regions there are settled communities. The 
Soudan, which lies to the south of the 
Sahara, and separates it from the more 
elevated plateau of Southern Africa, forms 
a belt of pastoral country across Africa, and 
includes the countries on the Niger, around 
Lake Tchad (or Chad), and eastwards to the 
elevated region of Abyssinia. Southern 
Africa as a whole is much more fertile and 
well v/atered than Northern Africa, though 
it also has a desert tract of considerable ex* 
tent (the Kalahari Desert). 'J'his division 
of the continent consists of a table-land, or 
series of table-lands, of considerable eleva- 
tion and great diversity of surface, exhibit- 
ing hollows filled with great lakes, and 
terraces over which the rivers break in falls 
and rapids, as they find their way to the 
low-lying coast tracts. I'he mountains 
which inclose Southern Africa are mostly 
much higher on the east than on the west, 
the most northerly of the former being 
those of Abyssinia, with heights of 10,000 
to 14,000 or lfi,000 feet, while the eastern 
edge of the Abyssinian plateau presents a 
steep unbroken line of 7000 feet in height 
for many hundred miles. Faiiiher south, 
and between the great lakes and the Indian 
Ocean, we find Mounts Kenia and Kiliman- 
jaro (19,500 ft), the loftiest in Africa, 
covered with perpetual snow. Of the con- 
tinuation of this mountain boundary we 
shall only mention the Drakenberg Moun- 
tains, wldch stretch to the southern extrem- 
ity of the continent, reaching in Gathkin 
l*eak, Natal, the height of over 10,000 feet. 
Of the mountains &at form the western 
border the highest are the (Cameroon Moun- 
tains, which rise to a height of 18,000 feet, 
1 ^ the inner angle of the Gulf of Guinea. 
The average elevation of the southern pla- 
teau is probably from 8000 to 4000 feet. 

The Nile is the only mat river of Africa 
which flows to the Mediterranean. It re- 
ceives its waters primarily from the great 
lake Victoria Nyanxa, which lies under the 
equator, and in its upper oourae is fed 
by tributai 7 streams of great sise, but for 
the last 1200 miles of its course it has nut a 
dngle affluent It drains an area of more 
thim 1,000,000 square miles. The Indian 
Ooeaii receives numerous rivers; but the 
only great river of South Africa which 
enters that ooean is the Zambesi, the fourth 
in siae d the oontinent, and having in 


its course tiie Victoria Falls, one of the 
greatest waterfalls in the world. In South- 
ern Africa also, but flowing westward and 
entering the Atlantic, is the Congo, which 
takes origin from a series of lakes and 
marshes m the interior, is fed by great 
tributaries, and is the firrt in volume of all 
the African rivers, carrying to the ocean 
more water than the Mississippi Unlike 
most of the African rivers, the mouth of the 
Congo forms an estuary. Of the other 
Atlwtic rivers, the Senegal, the Gambia, 
and the Niger are the largest, the last being 
third among African streams. 

With the exception of Lake Tchad there 
are no great lakes in the northern division of 
Africa, whereas in the number and magniti- 
ceuce of its lakes the southern division almost 
rivals North America. Here are the Vic- 
toria and Albert Nyansa, Lakes Tangan- 
yika, Nyassa, Shirwa, Bangweolo, Moero, 
and other lakes. Of these the Victoria and 
Albert belong to the basin of the Nile; 
'I'anganyika, Bangweolo, and Moero to that 
of the Congo ; Nyassa, by its affluent the 
ShirtSto the Zambmi. Lake Tchad on the bor- 
ders of the northern desert region, and Lake 
Ngami on the borders of the southern, have 
a remarkable resemblance in position, and 
in the fact that both are drained by streams 
that lose themselves in the sand. 

The climate of Africa is mainly influenced 
by the fact that it lies almost entirely within 
the tropics. In the equatorial belt, both north 
and south, rain is abundant and vegetation 
very luxuriant, dense tropical forests pre- 
vailing for about 10'" on either side of the 
line. To the north and south of the equa- 
torial belt the rainfall diminishes, and the 
forest redon is succeeded by an open pas- 
toral and agricultural country. This is 
followed by the rainless renons of the 
Sahara on &e north and the Kalahari De- 
sert on the south, extending beyond the 
troidos, and bordering on the agricultural 
ana pastoral countries of the north and 
south coasts, which lie entirely in the tem- 
perate cone. The low coast regieiis ol 
Africa are aloKist everywhere uimealthy, 
the Atlantic coast within the tropics being 
the most fatal radon to Euix^peans. 

Among mineral (Ructions may be men- 
tioned gSd, which is found in the riven of 
West Africa (henoe the name Gold Coast), 
and in Southern Afrioa, most abundantly in 
the Transvaal} diamonds have bean found in 
large numben in recent years in the south; 
iron, copper, lead, tin, and goal are idso 
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loi]iid.-»A]iumg pUyiti m tbs bftobub^ tb« 
(importuit m a food plant In the 
north), the dotim«palm, the otl-palm, the 
wax-palm, the ihea-hatter tree, treei yield- 
log caoutohono^ the papynu, the oaitor-oil 
plant, ind^ the ooffee-plant, heatha with 
beautifnl floweie, aloea, &c. Among culti- 
vated plaata are wheat, sudae^ millet, and 
other graina, cotton, coffee, oaaiava, ground* 
nut, yam, lumaxia, tobacco, varioua fi^ta, Ac. 
As ^ards both plants and animals, northern 
Africa, adjoining the Mediterranean, ia dia- 
tinguiahed from the rest of Africa in its 
great agreement with southern £ur<^. — 
Among the moat characteriatic Amcan 
a nim aiB are the lion, hyena, jackal, gorilla, 
chimpanzee, baboon, African elephant (never 
domesticated, yielding much ivory to trade), 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, 
quagga, antelopes in great variety and im- 
noenae numben. — Among birds are the 
ostrich, the aroretarT.bird or serpent-eater, 
the hon<^*guide cuckoo, sacred inia, guinea 
fowl. — The reptilaB indude the orcwodile, 
chameleon, ana serpents of various kinds, 
someof them very venomous. Among insects 
ara locusts, scorpions, the taetse*fly whose 
bite is so fatal to cattle, and white-ants. 

The great races of which the population of 
Africa mainlv consists are the Hamitea, the 
Semites, the Negroes, and the Bantus. To 
the Semitic stock belong the Arabs, who 
form a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion in Egypt and along the north coast, 
whUe a p(^on of the inhabitants of Abys- 
sinia are of the same race (thoi^h the blood 
IS considerably mixed). The fiamites are 
represented by the Oopts of Egypt, the 
Berbers, Kabvles, Ao., of Northern Africa, 
and the SomftO, Bandit, Ao,, of East Africa. 
The Negro races occupy a vast territory in 
the Soudan and Central Africa, while the 
Bantus occupy the greater part of Southern 
Africa from a short distance north of the 
equator, aud include the Kaffres, Beohuanas, 
Swahili, and sUied raoes. In the extreme 
south-west are the Hottentots and Bushmen 
(the latter a dwarfish race), distinct from 
the other raoes ss well as, probably, from 
each other. In Madsgaaoar there is a lane 
Malay element To these mi^ be added the 
Fulahs on the linger and the Nubians OB the 
Nile and elsewhete^ who are of a brownish 
obloiiir, and are olta regarded as distinct 
from the other raoei^ though sometimes 
olssiiri wiA the Negroes. In rrilgi<m 
f greet piopertioa of the InbshUante are 
heotheui of the lowest typo; Moham- 


medanism numbers a large number of ad- 
herents in North A£rio% and is rapidly 
spreading in the Soudan ; Cbiisthmity pro- 
i^Us only among the Copts, the Abyssmians, 
and the natives of Madsgasear, &e latter 
having been converted m recent l^es. 
Elseumere the missionariee seem to have 
made but little proffiw Over great part 
of the continent oTvilization is at a low 
ebb, yet in some parts the natives have 
shown considerable skill in agriculture and 
various meohanioal arta as in weaving 
and metal working. Of African trade 
two features are the caravans that traverse 
great distances, and the trade in slaves that 
still widely prevsils, and is accompanied by 
an immense amount of bloodshed. Among 
articles exported from Africa are palm-oi^ 
diamonds, ivory, ostrich feathers, wool, cot- 
ton, gold, espam, caoutchouc, Ac. The 
population is estimated at 170,000,000. Of 
these a small number are of European origin 
—•French in Algeria, British and Dutch at 
the Bonthern extremity. 

Great areaa in Africa have recently been 
apportioned among European powers aa pro- 
teotorates or apheres of influence. Among 
states still more or leas independent are 
Maroooo, Abyssinia Bornu, Waday, 
rirmi, Liberia. To Brltaiu belong the Cape 
Colony, Natal, and the recently indepen- 
dent Orange Biver Colony and Transvaal, 
with Bhodesia, Ac., farther north, a r^lon 
in Eastern Africa extending from the sea 
to Lake Victoria and the heM-waters of the 
Nile, Sierra Leone and other settlements on 
the west coast, Mauritius, Ac.; to France 
belong Algeria and Tunis, Senegambla, part 
of Simra, territory north of the Lower 
Congo, Madagascar, Ac.; the Portuguese 
possess Angola on the west coast and Mo- 
zambique on the east; Germany has con- 
siderable tracts on the east, the south-west 
and the western coasts; to Turkey nomin- 
ally bebng Egvpt, Barca, and Tripoli; 
Ituy has a territ^y on the Bed Sea, and 
part of Somalilana; Spain has a part of 
the coast of the S^ara; the Congo Free 
State Is under the king of Belgium; Zanzi- 
bar is now a British protectorate 

The name Africa was given by the Eo- 
itt first only to a small district in the 
nelghDourhood of Cartham. The 
Greeks osUed Africa Libya, and w Bo- 
mass often used the same name. The first 
Africsn exploring expedition on record was 
sent by Fmiwm Neriio about the end of 
seventh century b.o. to oiruumnavigato 
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the continent. The navigators, who were 
FhcBnidans, were absent three years, and 
aooording to report they accomplished their 
object Fifty or a hundred years later, 
Hanno, a Carthaginian, made a voyage 
down the west coast and seems to have got 
aa far as the Bight of Benin, 'i'he east 
coast was probably known to the ancients 
as far as Mozambh^ue and the island of 
Madagascar. Of modem nations the Por- 
tuguese were the first to take in hand the 
exploration of Africa. In 1 438 they doubled 
(Jape Bojador, in 1441 reached Cajie Blanco, 
in 1442 Cape Verde, in 1 462 they discovered 
Sierra Leone. In 1484 the Portuguese 
Diego Cam discovered the mouth of the 
Congo. 1 n 1 4 8 0 Bartholomew Diaz rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and reached Algoa 
Bav. A few years later a Portuguese tra- 
veller visited Abyssinia. In 1497 Vasco da 
Gama, who was commissioned to find a 
route by sea to India, sailed round the 
southern extremity as far as Zanzibar, dis- 
covering Natal on his way. The first FJuro- 
peaii settlements were those of the Portu- 
guese in Angola and Mozambi([ue, soon 
^ter 1500. In 1050 the Dutch made a 
settlement at the (/a])o. In 1770 dames 
Bmce reached the source of the Blue Nile 
in Abyssinia F^)r the exploration of the 
interior of Africa, however, little was done 
before the close of the 18 th century. 

Modern African exploration may said to 
begin with Mungo Park, who reached the 
upper course of the N iger ( 1 7 95-1 806) . Dr. 
Lacerda, a Portuguese, about the same time 
reached the capital of the Cazembe, in the 
centre of South Africa, where he died. In 
1802-6 two Portuguese traders crossed the 
continent from Angola, through the Ca- 
zembe's dominions, to the Portuguese pos- 
sessions on the Zambesi. In 1822 24 ex- 
tensive explorations were made in Northern 
and Western Africa by Denham, Clapper- 
ton, and Oudney, who proceeded from I'n- 
poli by Murzuk to Lake Tchad, and explored 
the adjacent regions; Laing, in 1826, crossed 
the desert from Tripoli to Timbuctoo; Coilli^ 
leaving Senegal, made in 1827-28 a journey 
to Timbuotoo, and thence through the de- 
sert to Maroooa In 1880 Lander traced a 
large part of the course of the Niger down- 
ward to its mouth, discovering its tributary 
the Benue. In the south Livingstone, who 
was stationed as a missionary at Kolobeng, 
setting out from that place in 1849 dis- 
covered Lake Ngaml In 1851 he went 
north again, and came upon numerous rivers 


flowing north, affluents of the Zambesi In 
1848 and 1849 Krapf and Bebmann, mis- 
sionaries in East Africa, discovered the 
mountains Kilimanjaro and Kenia. An 
expedition sent out by the British govern- 
ment started from Tripoli in 1850 to visit 
the Sahara and the regions around Lake 
Tchad, the chiefs being Kiebardson, Over- 
weg, and Barth. The last alone returned 
in 1855, having carried his explorations 
over 2,000,000 sq. miles of this port of 
Africa, hitherto almost unknown. In 1858 
-56 Livingstone made an important series 
of explorations. He first went north-west- 
wards, tracing part of the Tipper Zambesi, 
and reached St. I*aul de Luanda on the 
west coast in 1854. On his return journey 
he followed pretty nearly the same route 
till he reached the Zamb^ and proceeding 
down the river, and visiting its falls, called 
by him the Victoria F'alls, be arrived at 
Quilimane at its mouth on 20th May, 1856, 
thus crossing the continent from sea to sea. 
In 1 858 be resumed his exploration of the 
Zambesi regions, and in various journeys 
visited Lakes Sbirwa and Nyassa, sailed up 
the Shire to the latter lake, and established 
the general features of the geography of 
this part of Africa, returning to England in 
1864. By this time the great lakes of 
equatorial Africa were becoming known, 
Tanganyika and Victoria having been dis- 
covered by Burton and Speke in 1858, and 
the latter having been visited by Speke and 
Grant in 1862 and found to give rise to the 
Nile, wliile the Albert Nyanza was dis- 
covered by Baker in 1864. In 1866 living- 
stone entered on bis last great series of ex- 
plorations, the main object of which was to 
settle the position of the water-sheds in the 
interior of the continent, and which he car- 
ried on till his death in 1878. His most 
important explorations on this occasion were 
w'est and south-west of Tanganyika, includ- 
ing the discovery of Lakes Bangweolo and 
Moero, and part of the upper course of the 
river Congo (here call^ Lualaba). For 
over two yean he was lost to the knowledge 
of Europe till met with by H. M. Stanley 
at Tanganyika in 1871. Gerhard Rohlfs, 
in a Buooeasion of journeys from 1861 to 
1874 has traversed the Sahara in various 
directions, and has crossed the continent 
entirelv from Tripoli to Lagos by way of 
Murzuk, Boron, iw. In 1873-75 Lieut 
Cameron, who had been sent in eearoh of 
Livingstone, surveyed Lake Taiu^yika, 
explored the country to the west of it, and 
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then travelling to the south-west, finally 
reached Benguela on the Atlantic coast. In 
1874-77 StMiley surveyed lAkes Victoria 
Nyanaa and Tanganyika and explored the 
intervening country, then going westward 
to where Livingstone had struck the Congo 
he followed the river down to its mouth, 
thus finally settling its course and complet- 
ing a remarkable and valuable series of ex- 
plorations. In 1879 Serpa Pinto completed 
a journey across the continent from Ben- 
guela to Natal, and in 1881-82 Wiseman 
and Fogge crossed it again from St. Paul 
de Luanda to Zanzibar. In the past few 
years our knowledge of this part of Africa 
has been rapidly increased through the efforts 
of travellers, missionaries, and commercial 
agents, and it is surprising at how many 
points already white men may be found 
stationed. C>n the Upper Congo, and on 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa there are 
now a number of steamers, and railways 
extend far into the continent. 

A'ga, a title given in Turkey, generally 
to all men of great wealth and influence ex- 
cept learned men and ecclesiastics, to whom 
the corresponding title of effendi is given. 

Ag'ades, a town of Africa, near the middle 
of the Sahara, capital of the Kingdom of 
Air or Asben; at one time a seat of great 
traffic, probably containing 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, now with a pop. of about 6000. 

Agallochum (a-gal'o-kum), a fragrant 
wood obtained from Aloex^lon AgaWkhum^ 
a leguminous tree of Cochin-china, and 
AquiUiria AgaUAchaj a large tree inhabiting 
north-east il^ngal, abounding in resin and 
an essential oil which yields a perfume used 
as incense. 

Agal'xnatolite (Gr. agalmaf image), a kind 
of stone, a clay-slate altered by heat and 
by the addition of alkalies, whi^ is carved 
into images, Aa, by the Chinese. 

Ag'ama, a name of several lizards allied 
to the iguana, natives of both hemispheres. 

Agamem'non, in Greek mythology, son of 
Atreus, King of Myoenas and Argos, brother 
of Menelaus, and commander of the allied 
Gredu at the siege of Troy. Returning 
home after the fall of Troy, he was treach- 
erously assassinated by wife, Clytem- 
nestra, and her paramour, .^}gisthus. He 
was tl^ father ot Orestes, Iph^nia, and 
Blectra. ^ ^ 

See Tnmpeter, 

A ga m ofsiBMii (-jen'e-sis; Gr. a, priv., 
ffomot, maniage, genetis, reproduction), the 
produollon of young without the cang n m 
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of the sexes, one of the phenomena of alter- 
nate generation. See Oeneration. 

Agaaip^ (‘Uip'6), a fountain on Mount 
Helicon, in Greece, sacred to the Muses, 
which had the property of inspiring with 
poetic fire whoever drank of it. 

Agape (ag'a-pS; Gr. agapS^ love), in 
ecclesiastical history, the love-feast or feast 
of charity, in use among the primitive 
Christians, when a liberal contribution was 
made by the rich to feed the poor. During 
the three first centuries love-feasts were 
held in the churches without scandal, but 
in after-times the heathen began to tax 
them with impurity, and they were con- 
demned at the Council of Carthage in 397. 
Some modem sects, as the Wesleyans, San- 
demanians, Moravians, Ac., have attempted 
to revive this feast. 

Agapemone (ag-a-pemVn6; lit. ‘the abode 
of love’), the name of a sin|[ular conventual 
establishment which has existed at Spaxton, 
near Bridgewater, Somersetshire, since 1 859, 
the originator of it being a certain Henry 
James Prince, at one time a clergyman of 
the Church of England, who called himself 
the Witness of the First Resurrection. The 
life spent by the inmates appears to be a 
sort of religious epicureanism. Some of 
the proceedings of the inmates of the ‘Abode 
of Love* have resulted in applications to 
the courts of law, where parties formerly 
members of the society have returned to 
the world and sought to regain their rights 
from Prince and his followers, and such 
cases have caused some scandal; but the sect 
has been scarcely heard of for some years. 

A'gar-a*gax, a dried sea-weed of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, the Oracilaria lichen- 
oideSy much used in the East for soups and 
jellies, and also by the paper and silk 
manufacturers of Eastern .^ia as an ingre- 
dient in some classes of their goods. 

Agar^ic {AgaricxiB)^ a large and important 
genus of fungi, cha^terized by having a 
fleshy cap or pUeus, and anumberof radiating 
plates or gills on which are produced the 
naked spores. The majority ot this species 
are lurched with stems, but some are at- 
tached to the objects on which they grow by 
their pileus. Over a thousand species are 
known, and are arranged in five sevens ac- 
cording as the colour of their spores is white, 
pink, brown, purple, or black. Many of the 
■pedes are edible, Uke the common mush- 
room (A, campettrt$)y and supply a deUdous 
artide of foo^ while others are deleterious 
and even poisonous. 
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Afaiio Miami, or MouKTAiK-ifSAi^ one 
of the pureit of the native carbonates of Ume, 
found dilefly In the defts of rooks and at 
the bottom of some lakes in a loose or semi* 
indurated form resembling a fungua The 
name is also applied to a stone of loose con* 
sistenoe found in Tuscany, of which bricks 
mav be made so light as to float in water, 
andi of which the ancients are supposed to 
have made their floating bricks. It is a 
hydrated silicate of magnesium, mixed with 
lime, alumina, and a small quantity of 
iron. 

Aga'iias, a Greek sculptor of Ephesus, 
about 400 RO., whose celebrated statue, 
known as the Borghese Gladiator, represent- 
ing a soldier contending with a horseman, is 
now in the Louvre, Paris. 

Agassis (ag'as-ro, Lohih John Kuholph, 
an eminent naturalist, bom 1807, died 1873, 
son of a Swiss Protestant clergyman at 
Motiers, near the eastern extremity of the 
Lake of Neufchfltel. He completed his 
education at Lausanne, and early developed 
a love of the natural sciences. He studied 
medicine at Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich. 
His attention was first speciiuly directed to 
ichthyology by being called on to describe 
the Brazilian ftihes brought to Europe from 
Brazil by Martius and Bpix. This work 
was pubUshed in 1 829, ana was followed in 
1880 by Histoire Naturelle des Poissons 
d'eaux douces de I'Europe Centrale (Fresh- 
water I'lshos of Oentral Europe). 1 Erecting 
his attention to fossil ichthyology, five voL 
umes of his Recherohes sur les Poissons 
Fossiles appeared between 1834 and 1844. 
His researches led him to propose a new 
dassification of fishes, which he oivided Into 
four classes, distinguished by the characters 
of the skin, as ganoids, placoids, cycloids, 
and ctenoida. His system has not been 
generally adopted, but the names of his 
classes have been used as useful terms. In 
1886 he be^^ the study of glaciers, and in 
1840 hepumished his Etudes sur lesGladers, 
in 1847 his Systhme Gladaire. From 1838 
he had been professor of natural histoiy at 
Neufohfitel, when in 1846 pressing solidta- 
tions and attractive ofiTers induced him to 
settle in America, where he was connected 
as a teacher first with Harvard tJniverslty, 
Cambridge, and lattc^ with Cornell Uni- 
versity M well as H^ard. After his 
arrival In America he engimed in various 
investigations and exploratt^ and pub- 
lished numerous works, indudimr: Principles 
of Zoology, in oonneotion with Dr. A. Gould 


(1848) ; Contributions totheNatural History 
of the United States (four vok 1857-62); 
Zoologie G^drale (1854) ; Methods of Study 
in Natural History (1868). In 1865-66 he 
made zoological excursions and investiga- 
tions in Brazil, which were productive of 
most valuable results. Agasdz held views 
on many important points in science dififer- 
ent from those which prevailed among the 
scientific men of the day, and in particular 
he strongly opposed the evolution theory. 

Agassiz (ag'a-B5), Mount, an extinct vol- 
cano in Ari^na, U.8., 10,000 feet in height; 
a place of summer resort, near the Great 
CvOfion of the Colorado. 

Ag'ate, a siliceous scmi-pellucid com- 
pound mineral, consisting of bands or lavers 
of various colours blended together, the base 
generally being chalcedony, and this mixed 
with variable proportions of jasper, ameth^^, 
quartz, opal, neliotrope, and oamelian. Ihe 
varying manner in which these materials 
are arranged causes the agate when polished 
to assume some characteristic appearances, 
and thus certain varieties are distinguished, 
as the ribbon agate, the fortification agate, 
the zone agate, the star agate, the moss 
agate, the douded i^ate, &c. In Scotland 
th^ are cut and ponsh^ under the name 
of Sottish pebbles. 

Agatharxhus, a Greek painter, native of 
Samos, the first to apply the rules of per- 
spective to theatrical scene-painting; flou- 
nshed about 480 B.o. 

Agathlas, a Greek poet and historian, 
bom at Myrina, Asia Minor, about 586 A.D. ; 
author of an antholo^^, a collection of love 
p<^ms, and a histoiy (653-558 A.D.), wMch, 
with all its blemishes, is a valuable chronicle 
of events during an eventful period of 
Homan history. 

Agathoolas (a-gath'o-klSz), a Sicilian 
Gre^, one of the boldest adventurers of 
antiquity, bom 861 b.o. By his ability 
Bud ener^, and belxm entirely unscrupulous, 
he raisea himself from the position of a 
potter to that of sovereign of Syracuse and 
master of Sidlv. Wars with the Cartha- 
ginians were the chief events of his life. 
He died (was poisoned) at the age of 
seventy-two, (sr, as some say, ninety-five. 

Af'atkoiltor AaATHO,a Chr^k tragic poet, 
a friend d Euripides, and contemporary 
witii Socrates and Alcibiades, bom about 
447 B.O., died about 400 B.O. The dinner 
which he gave to celebrate his first dramatic 
victory was made the groundwork of Plato's 
SympMum. 
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Agatt (»-g&'v6)y A genus of plnnts, nat. 
Odder AmaiyllidaoeaB (which indudes the 
daffodil and narassus), popularly known as 
American aloes. Thev are generally large, 
and have a massive tuft of fl^y leaves with 
a spiny apex. They live for many years — 
ten to seventy acco^in^ to treatment — be- 
foreflowering. When thu takes place the tall 
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flowering stem springs from the centre ol 
the toft of leaves, and grows veiy rapidly 
‘ until it reaches a height of 16, 20, or even 
40 feety bearing towards the end a laige 
number of flowers. The best-known species 
is A, amerieana (common American aloe), 
introduced into Europe 1561, and now ex- 
tensivdy grown in the wanner parts of this 
continent as well as in (India in par- 
ticular). This and other jmedes yield yarious 
importimt products, xbe sap when fer- 
mented yields a beverage resembling cider, 
called bv the Mexicans pttlfue. The leaves 
are used for feecUng cattle; the fibres of tlw 
leaves (called pila, sisal hemp, or htnequsn) 
art formed Into thread, oora, and ropee; an 
wdracl from ihe leaves is used as a substi- 
tute for soept idlees of the withered flower- 
stem are usm as rasor-stioiis. 

Afda(4gd), a seaport of scmthemFiaDos^ 
^lepeMmeiit of H^ranlt, with a cathedral, 
•a ImeisBt and nmarimUe struck The 
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trade, chiefly coasting, is extensive. Pen. 
7607. 

Age, a period of time representing the 
whole or a part of the duration of any indi- 
vidual thing or being, but used more speci- 
fically in a variety of senses. In law agt 
is applied to the periods of life when men 
and women are enabled to do that which 
before, for want of years and conse^mently 
of judgment, they could not legally do. A 
mide at twelve years old may take the oath 
of allegiance; at fourteen is at years of dis- 
cretion, and therefore may consent or dis- 
agree to marriage, may choose Lis guardian, 
may be an executor, although he cannot 
act until of age; and at twenty -one is at his 
own disposal, and may alienate and devise 
his lands, goods, and chattels. A female 
also at seven years of age may be betrothed 
or given in marriage; at fourteen, is at 
years of legal discretion, and may choose a 
guardian; at seventeen may be an executrix; 
and at twenty-one may ^pose of herself 
and her lands. So that full age in male 
or female is twenty-one years, which age is 
completed on the day preceding the anni- 
versary of a person's birth, who till that 
time is an infant, and so styled in law. The 
law of Scotland divides life into three periods 
— pupilarity, minority, and majority. The 
first extends up to the time of legal puberty, 
that is, twelve years for a female and four- 
teen for a male, when they may marry; the 
second extends from this point up to twenty- 
one yctfurs, which is the time when majority 
is attained 

The tem is also applied to designate 
the sucoessive epochs or stages of civili- 
zation in history or mythology. Hesiod 
speaks of five distinct ages:— 1. The golden 
ot Satfurnum age, a patiwcbal and peaceful 
age. 2. The silver age, licentious and wicked. 
8. The brazen age, violent^ savage, and war- 
like. 4. The hm»f 0 age, which seemed an 
approximation to a better state of tilings. 
5. The iron age, when justice and honour 
had left the eiurth. The term is also used 
in sudi expressions as the dark ages, the 
middle ogee, the Mizabethan age, Ac. 

The Arelusologioal Apes or Periods are 
three— the Stone Age, the Bitmse Age, and 
the Iron Age, tiMeenainesbeiiiggiveBibao- 
cerdanoe wtth the materials chidly empliyed 
for weapons, imidementi^ An., durmg the par- 
tkiilar period. The Stone Age of Europe 
has been subdivided Into two— the Palno- 
Htitie or earlier, and NeoUthio or later. The 
word age In this sense has no ruferenoe to 
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lapse of time, but simply denotes the 
stage at which a people has arrived in its 
progress towards civilization; thus there 
are races still in their stone age. 

Agen (a-zhan), one of the oldest towns in 
France, capital of dep. Lot-et Garonne, on 
the Garonne, 74 miles south-east of Bor- 
deaux; see of a bishop; manufactures sail- 
cloth, woollens and linens, &&, and has an 
extensive trade Pop 20,879. 

A'gent, a person appointed by another to 
act for or perform any kind of business for 
him, the latter being called in relation to 


the former the principal . — In India, an 
ofhcer to whom political power is ^ven to 
deal with native states . — Army Agents a 
kind of military banker, authorized by the 
government to manage ^e monetary stairs 
of a regiment. 

Ageratum (a-jer'a-tum), a genus of com- 
posite plants of the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica, one species of which, A. mexiodivumy is 
a well-known flower - border annual with 
dense lavender-blue heads. 

Agesilaus (a- jes-i-lft'us), a king of Sparta, 
bom in 442 B.C., and elevated to the throne 
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after the death of his brother Agis II. 
He acquired renown by his exploits ag^st 
the Persians, Thebans, and Athenians. 
Though a vigorous ruler, and almost adored 
by his soldiers, he was of small stature and 
lame from his birth. He died in Egypt in 
the winter of 361 - 360 B.O. Xenophon, 
Plutarch, and Cornelius Nepos are among 
his biographers. 

Agglom'arate, in geology, a collective 
name for masses consisting of an^lar frag- 
ments ejected from volcanoes. AVhen the 
mass consists of fragments worn and rounded 
by water it is callra a conglomerate. 

Agglu'tinata Languages, langu^es in 
which the modifying suffixes are, as it were, 
glued on to the root, both it and the suf- 
fixes retaining a kind of distinctive in- 
dependence and individuality, as in the 
Turkish and other Turanian languages, and 
the Basque language. 

Agg^regate, a term ap^ed in geology to 
rocks composed of sevei^ different mineral 
constituents capable of being separated by 


mechanical means, as granite, where the 
quartz, felspar, and mica can ^ separated 
mechanically. — In botany it is applied to 
flowers composed of many small florets hav- 
ing a common undivided receptacle, the 
anthers being distinct and separate, the 
florets commonly standing on stalks, and 
each having a partial calyx. 

Aghrim, or Auohrim (fi'grim), a village 
in the county of Galway in L^land, memor- 
able for a decisive victory gained in the 
neighbourhood, July 12, 1691, by the forces 
of William III.,unaerGinkel, over the Irish 
and French troops under St. Ruth. 

Agila (agl-la), a resinous perfume ob- 
tained apparently from Aqudaria AgaUZ- 
chum. ^ AgaUochum. 

Aginoonrt (a-ehan-kor), a village of Nor- 
thern France, department Pas de Calais, 
faunous for the bi^e of October 25, 1415» 
between the FWch and English. Henry 
V., king of England, eager to oonauer 
Fnmce, landed at Hai^eur, took the plaoe 
by sto^ and wished to march through 
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Picardy to Cidab, but was met by a French 
army under the Constable D’Albret. The 
English numbered about 16,000 men, while 
the French numbers are variously stated at 
from 50,000 to 150,000. The confined nature 
and softness of the ground were to the dis- 
advantage of the French, who were drawn 
up in three columns unnecessarily deep. The 
Knglish archers attacked the first division in 
front and in flank, and soon threw them into 
disorder. The second division fled on the 
fall of the Due d’AIengon, who was struck 
down by Henry himself; and the third divi- 
sion fled without striking a blow. Of the 
French 10,000 were killed, including the 
Constable d'Albert, with six dukes and 
princes. The English lost 1600 men killed, 
among them the Duke of York, Henry’s 
uncle. After the battle the English con- 
tinued their march to C’alais. 

Agio (ft'ji-o), the difference between the 
real and ^e nominal value of money, as 
between paper-money and actual coin: an 
Italian term originally. Hence agwtwje, 
speculation on the fluctuating differences 
in such values. 

Agira (a-je'ra), a town of Sicily south- 
west of Etna^ anciently Agyrium. Pop. 
13,698. 

Agis (S'jis), the name of four Spartan 
kings, the most important of whom was 
Agu IV., who succeeded to the throne in 
B.O. 244, and reigned four years. He at- 
tempted a reform of the abuses which had 
crept into the state— his plan comprehend- 
ing a redistribution of the land, a division 
of wealth, and the cancelling of all debts. 
Opposed by his colleague Leonidas, adven- 
ts^ was taken of his absence in an expe- 
dition against the ACtolians, to depose him. 
Agis at first took sanctuai^ in a temple, 
but he was entrapped and hurriedly exe- 
cuted by his rival 

Agitators, an erroneous form of 
tatori. 

Aglaia (a-gl&'ya), in Greek mythology, 
one of the thm Graces. 

Agnano (a-nya'ns), formerly a lake of 
Italy west of Naples, occupying probably 
the crater of an extinct volcano, out now 
drained. 

Ag^natos, in the civil law relations on the 
male side, in opposition to oognateB^ relations 
on the female side. 

Agnes, St., a saint, who^ according to 
the story, snffsted martyrdom because she 
stea^aatly refused to many the son of the 
piefect of Rome, and adhered to her reli- 
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gion in spite of repeated temptations and 
threats, a.d. 303. She was first led to the 
stake, but as the flames did not injure her 
she was beheaded. Her festival is cele- 
brated on the 21st of January. 

Agnes, St., the most southerly of the 
Scilly Islands. A lighthouse was erected 
here as earlv as 1680; another on the Wolf 
Hock near the island was completed in 1858. 

Agnesi (a-nya'se), Mabta Gabtana, a 
learned Italian lady, bom at Milan in 1718. 
In her ninth year she was able to speak 
Latin, in her eleventh Greek; she then 
studied the oriental languages, and next 
geometry and philosophy, matliematics hav- 
ing latterly engaged her chief attention. 
She was appoint^, in 1750, professor of 
mathematics in the University of Bologna, 
ultimately took the veil, and died in 1799. 
Her sister, Maria Theresa, composed several 
cantatas and three operas. 

Ag'ni, the Hindu god of fire, one of the 
eight guardians of the world, and especially 
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the lord of the south-east quarter. He is 
celebrated in many of the h^ns of the Big 
Veda. He is often represented as of a red 
or flame colour, and rides on a ram or a 
goat. He is still worshipped as the personi- 
fication of fire. 

Agnolo, Bacoio d’ (baoh^5-diui'yo-l6), a 
Florentine wood-carver, sculptor, and archi- 
tect; deiced some of the finest palaces, 
Ac., in Florence, such as the Villa Borghese, 
the Palais Bartolini, Ac.; bom 1460, died 
1543. 

Agno'mon (L.), an additional name given 
by l£e Bomaas to an Individual in alluiioii 
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to fdiiM qiuJitjri oiRmmftailoe, or oohiotre- 
aMot hy wfakioi ho wm dlitliiguishod, as 
AfiHeemui addod to F. Oomellus Boipio. 

Af&MM (i-nyo'nft), a town of S. Italy, 
{ffov. of Moliio, famcms for the excellence 
of its copper wares. Fop. 6SB9. 

AfSOitiet (a^-nos'tlkB; Or. a, not, gtg- 
n6tk^, to know), a modem term applied 
to those who disclaim any knowledge of Gk)d 
or of the origin of the urii verse, bolding that 
the mind of man is limited to a knowledge 
of phenomena and of what is relative, and 
that, therefore, the infinite, the absolute, and 
the unconditioned beinff beyond all experi- 
ence, are consequently Myond its range. 

A^pnua Oaattts, a shrub, Vit^r Agnnt- 
eattuif nat. ord. Verbenacen, a native of the 
Mediterranean countries, with white flowers 
and acrid, aromatic fruits. It had anciently 
the imagined virtue of preserving chastity 
—hence the term eaatus (L., chaste). 

Agnus Dei (del; L., ' the Lamb of God’), 
a tem iq)plied to Christ in John i 29, and 
in the Homan Catholic lituigy a prayer be- 
ginning with the words ^Agnus Dei,’ gener- 
ally sung before the communion. The term 
is also commonly given to a medal, or more 
frequently a cake of wax, consecrated by 
the pope, stamped with the figure of a lamb 
suppoiidng the Danner of the crosa; supposed 
to possess great virtues, such as preserving 
those who carry it in faith from accidents, 

&C. 

Agon'io Line (Gr. a, not, and gimta, an 
angle), in tez^ti^ magnetism a name ap- 
plied to the line which loina all the places on 
the earth's surface at whioh the neeme of the 
compass points due north and south, with- 
out any d^ination. This line, whioh varies 
from ume to time, at preeent passes through 
S. America and N. America to the Magnetic 
North Foie, thence to the White Bea, souUi 
through the Fenian Gulf, Indlam Ocean, and 
Australia to the Southern Magnetic Pole. 

Ag'ony Ooininn, a column m the adver- 
tising sheet of tome of the daily journals, 
in whidi dlsappearaaoea, loswt, mysterious 
appeals and correspondence, and generally 
any advertlsiiig eccentricity appear. 

Ag'oni, the market -plaoe of a Greek 
town. oGmsponding to tiie Roman Jbnwi. 
The Agora m Ath^ Is situated in a valley 
partiatv Indosed hj the Aorop^ Areo- 
pem nyt^ and Mnsenm. 

Ifoe^ Be^AuguiUk 
Aieme a name given to the 

ceab-eetihg raooon {iHiojon oenerfrfints) of 
di wLdMUrikiiiik 


Agonlt (&-gfi), HAStt DB PiAviatrr, 
CoiiTSSsB d’, a French writer of fiction, his- 
toiy, politics, philosophy, and art; daughter 
of viscount de Flavigny; bom et Fnmk- 
fort in 1806, died at Pane 1876. She con- 
tributed many artldee to the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, Ac., under the name of 
Darnel Sterriy and wrote Histdre de la 
Hdvolution de 1848; Trois Jonm4es de 
la Vie de Marie Stuart; Florence and 
Turin, a series of artisido and political 
studies; Dante and Goethe; dlaloguee, and 
numerous romances, Ac. 

Agouta (a-gb’ta), SUmSdem paradoxus^ an 
insectivorous mammal peculiar to Hayti, of 
the tanrec family, somewhat larger than a 
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rat It has the tail devoid of hair and cov- 
ered with scales, the eyes small, and an 
elongated nose like the shrews. Another 
spedes {S, cvhdwus) bdongs to Cuba. 

Agouti (a-ff6’ti), the name of several ro- 
dent mammds, forming a family by them- 
selves, genus Datmroeta. There are eight 
or nine sp^es, all bdonging to S. Amenoa 
and the W. Indies. The common agouti, 
or yellow-rumped oavy (D. agouti), is ol 
the size of a rabbit It hortoWB In the 
ground or In hdlow trees, lives on vege- 
tables, doing much injury to the sugar- 
cane, is as voracious as a pig, and mskes a 
si m ila r grunting noise. Its flesh is white 
and well tested. 

Agra (k'gra), a ci^ of India, in the 
United Fromoes, on die ri^t of the 
Jumna, 841 milee hy rail from Calcutta. 
It is a well-built and handsome town and 
has various interesting struotuxes, among 
which are the impnw palace a tna«i <3 
buildmgs erected by several empercHu; the 
Motl Masjid or Pearl Moeque (both within 
the old and extensive fort); the moeque 
called the Jama Madid (a oenotaih of 
white Buthle); end. above sU, the!]^j liulial, 
a maMleum^ the seventeenth oe n t or y , 
bust ^ the Rmperor Jehen to ms 
favottfua queeii, a HMta marible, adcehed 
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throQglumt with dtqti!«ito moMloi. Olwre 
ar6 levenl FMaitiiit and Ecmutt OatiKjllo 
ohnnhML a govemmeat ooUega^ Mod tfaiee 
othar oouMpai or Ugh aoho^ beiAdeo a 
medieal oolbm. Agra has a trade in grais, 
sugar, he., ana some tnanafaebiresjindiidlxig 
bcantilal inlaid mosaios. It was foondea 
in 1506 by the Emperor Akbar, and was 
a lesidenoe of the following empmors for 
orer a oentory. Fop. 188,^. The Agra 
division has an area of 10,188 sq. ndles, and 
a pop. of 5,248,121. 

Agraffe', a sort of ornamental buckle, 
daqp, or similar fastening for holding to- 
gether articles of dress, £x, often adorned 
with precious stones 

Agram, or Zaobab, a city in the Austrian 
Empire, capital of the prov. Croatia and 
Slavon^ near the river Save; contains the 
rendenoe of the ban or governor of Croatia 
and Slavonia, government buildings, oadie- 
dral (being the see of a Homan Oa^oUo arch- 
bishop), nuiversity, theatr^ Ac.; carries on 
an active trade, and manufactures tobacco, 
leather, and linens. Pop. 61,002. 

Agm'phia. Bee Aphatw. 

AgmriAn Lawm, laws enacted In ancient 
Borne for the division of the public lands, 
that is, the lands belonging to the state 
{ager puUums). Am the territory of Borne 
inareased the publio land increased, the 
land of oonoue^ peoples being always re- 
gi^ed as the property of the conqueror, 
llie right to tne use of this public land 
bdongM originally only to the patricians 
or ruBng dli^ bat latteriy the daltns of 
the plebrians on it were also admitted, 
tbouih they were often unfUriy treated in 
the Anting of ft. Hence arose mndi dis- 
content among the plebeiana^ and various 
remedisl laws were passed with more or 
less success. Indeed an equitable adjust- 
ment of the land question bAween the aris- 
tocrat and tile common people was never 


Agrio'Uik Cainm Jtrutn^ 

87 to 88, a Boman consul under the Em- 
peror Vespasian, and govetncor In Brftaln, 
the g r eafa r part of lAloh he reduoad to 
the obmfaioa cl Bmne; (fistfaupiishad as a 
sfsfsamsn and gensroL His life, wifttsn by 
his •on-lii4aw,lhe Ustotfan Taettu^ gives 
the iMMt sKtanl aceonni U Brftaln In the 
igmriji the period of the lUumai nle. 
Hh was tile twemh Boman genetal who 
hidbiaii fe Britain, but wai tile only one 


iriirettiotnaltt snbimd the eonitiisRi por- 
thrt « ft irid fiseoMtied the jBritoni to ^ 


Boman yUce. This he^dld by teaching them 
the arts of dvllftatlon and to settie in towns. 
He constructed the chain of forts between 
tiie Forth and the CWde, defeated Gal- 
gaous at the battle cl the Grampians, and 
sailed round the island, discovering tile 
Orkneys. 

Agrte'oU, Giobo (ori^aBy Bauer, that 
is, cultivator all. opnecto), Ix^ In Saxony 
1490. died at Chemnitz 1555, Geiman 
physician and mineralogist Though tinged 
with the superstitions 6t his age, be made 
the first BucoefMful attempt to reduce miner- 
alogy to a scieDoe, and introduced many 
improvements in the art of mining 

Agiloola, JoHAKN, the son of a tailor at 
Eisleben, was boro in 1492, and called, from 
his native city, ma&tet of Stsleben {magUter 
Idehtui); one of the most active among the 
theologiros who urop^ated the doctrinee 
of Luther. In 1587, when profeseor in 
Wittenberg, he stirred up the Antinomian 
controversy with Luther and Melanohthon. 
He afterwards lived at Berlin, where he 
died in 1566, after a life of oontroversy. 
Besides his theologloal works he oomposM 
a work explaining the common German 
proverbs. 

Agrtoola, JoHAKiir Fbixdrioh, German 
musidan and composer, boro near Altenburg 
1720, died at Berlin 1774; pupil of Sebas- 
tian Bach: wrote several openui, including 
Iphigenia In Tauris. 

Agrtoola, Bodolfhub, German scholar, 
boro at Groningen 1442, died at Heidelberg 
1485. After travelltog in France and Italy 
he was iqjpolnted jpro&sor of philosophy at 
Heidelbcv^ and md good service in trans- 
planting the revived classical learning Into 
Gkarmany. 

Ag'rioQltQre is the art of cultivating the 
ground, more espedally with the plough 
and in uurge areae or fields, in order to rs&e 
grain and other crops for man and beMt; 
mduding the art ol preparing the soil, sow- 
ing and planting aeeift, removing the oropa 
mSi also the rristog and fhsding of oaftn 
or other live stock. This art is the bads of 
aB other arts, and In aB countries coeval 
wfth the first dawn of dvJlIzatlon. Athow 
rrinote a period ft must have been suooess- 
pradtoed to Bgypl^ MesopctMnl^ 
China we have no means of knowing. 
B^ypt woe leoowned as a com country to 
the time d the Jewish patrlttdis, wl^ 

thsiwliei wero kespsn ol iodto and hsA 
latlwr tiian tiBem d the SOIL KatoraBr 
Uttie ft bmwA d the methods and detalb 
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Agrloultore in early timea. Among the 
ancient Greeka the implementa of amcul- 
tnre were very few and aimple. Heaiod, 
who wrote a poem on agrioulture aa early 
aa the eighth oentury B.O., mentiona a 
plough oonaiating of three parts, the ahare* 
oeam, the draught-pole, and the plough- 
tail, but antiquainana are not agreed aa to 
its exact form. The ground received three 
ploughinga, one in autumn, another in 
aprinff, a^ a third immediately before aow- 
i^ the aeed. Manurea were applied, and 
the advantage of mixing soils, aa aand with 
clay or clay with sand, was understood. 
SeM was sown by hand, and covered with 
a rake. Grain waa reaped with a sickle, 
bound in sheaves, thrashed, then winnowed 
by wind, laid in cheats, bins, or granaries, 
and taken out as wanted by the family, to 
be ground. Agriculturewas highly esteemed 
among the ancient Romans. Cato, the oen- 
sor, who was celebrated aa a statesman, 
orator, and general, derived his highest 
honours from having written a voluminous 
work on agrioulture. In his Georgies Viigil 
has thought the subject of i^culture 
worthy of being treated in the most grace- 
ful and harmonious verse. The Romans 
used a great many different implements of 
agrioulture. The plough is represented by 
Cato as of two kinds, one for strong, the 
other for light soils. Yarro mentions one 
with two mould-boards, with which, he says, 
* when they plough, after sowing the se^ 


a most important portion of the live stock, 
finding plenty ^ beech mast to eat. 
The feudal system introduced by the Nor- 
mans, though beneficial in some respects as 
tending to ensure the personal security of 
individuals, operated powerfully against pro- 
gress in agri^tund improvements. War 
and the chase, the two andent and deadliest 
foes of husbandry, formed the most pro- 
minent occupations of the Norman princes 
and nobles. Thriving villages and smiling 
fields were converted hito deer forests, vexa- 
tious imposts were laid on the farmers, and 
the serfs had no interest in the cultivation 
of the soil But the monks of every monas- 
tery retained such of their lands as they 
could most conveniently take charge of, and 
these they cultivated with great care, under 
their own inspection, and frequently with 
their own hands. The various operations of 
husbandry, such as manuring, ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing, win- 
nowing, Ac., are Luddentsllv mentioned by 
the writers of those days ; but it is impos- 
sible to collect from them a definite account 
of the manner in which those operations 
were performed. 

The first English treatise on husbandry 
and the best of the early works on the 
subject was published in the reign of 
Henry VIII. (in 1584), by Sir A. Fitzher- 
bert, judge of the Common Pleas. It is 
entitled the Book of Husbandry, and con- 
tains directions for draining, clearing, and 


they are said to ridge. Pliny mentions a 
plough with one mould-board, and others 
with a coulter, of which he says there were 
many kinds. Fallowing was a practice 
rarely deviated from by the Romans. In 
most cases a fallow and a year's crop suc- 
ceeded each other. Manure was ooliected 
from nearly or quite as many souroes as 
have been resorted to by the modems. 
Irrigation on a large scale was applied both 
to arable and grass lands. 

The Romans introduced their agricultural 
knowledge among the Britons, and daring 
the most flourishing period of the Roman 
eocupation large quantities of com were ex- 

C mI from Britain to the Continent Hur- 
the time that the Angles and Saxons 
were extending their conquests over the 
country agrioulture must have been greatly 
negleotod; but afterwards it was pnMstiaed 
mSh ■ome suooass among the Anglo-Sfxon 
population, espedaUv, as was ffeneral^ the 
case during the middle ages, on lands bdong- 
ingto^chuKch. Swine fonned at this time 


mclosiiig a farm, for enriching the soil, and 
rendering it fit for tillam. Lime, marl, 
and fallowing are stron^y recommended. 
The subject of agrioulture attained some 
prominence during the reign of Elisabeth. 
The principal writers of that poriod were 
Tusser, Gc^fs^ and Sir Hugh Platt Tus- 
ser’s Five Hundredth Points of Good Hus- 
bandry (first complete editioa published in 
1580) conveys much useful instruction in 
metre, but few works of this time contain 
much that is original or valuabla The 
first half of the seventeenth oentury pro- 
duced no systematic work on agrio^ture, 
tho^h sevml on different brandies of the 
subject About 1645 the field cultivation 
of red dover was introduced into England, 


the merit of this improvement being due to 
Sir Richard Weston, auUior of a XHooourse 
on the Husbandry of Brabant and Flanders. 
The Hutch had devoted much attention to 
%s improvement of winter rooH and also 
tM||he odtiviition of obver and other arti- 
icffl gr asses and the faimen end proprie- 
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ton of England soon saw the advantages 
to be deriv^ from their introdnctioii. ^e 
cultivation of clover soon ^read, and Sir 
Richard Weston seems also to have intro- 
duced turnips. Potatoes had been intro- 
duced during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, but were not for long in general 
cultivation. A number of writers on agri- 
culture appeared in England daring the 
Commonwealth, the most important works 
on the subject beins Blythe’s Improver 
Improved and HartUb’s Legacy. The for- 
mer writer speaks of a rotation, or rather 
alternation of crops, and well knew the use 
of lime, as also of other manures. In the 
eighteenth centuiy the first name of im- 
TOrtanoe in British agriculture is that of 
Jethro Tull, a gentleman of Berkshire, who 
began to di^ wheat and other crops about 
the year 1701, and whose Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry was published in 1781. TuU 
was a great advocate of the system of sow- 
ing crops in rows or drills with an interval 
between every two or three rows wide 
enough to allow of ploughing or hoeing to 
be carried on. After the time of 1^’s 
publication no great alteration in British 
agrioulture took place, till Robert Bakewell 
and others effected some important im- 
provements in the breeds of cattle, sheep, 
and swine, in the latter half of the last cen- 
tuiy. The raising and maintenanoe of live 
sto^ especially A sheep, was a character- 
istic of English farming from a veiy early 
time, and mr several centuries the country 
had almost a monopoly in the supply of 
wool To Bakewell we owe the well-loiown 
breed of Leicester sheep. By the end of the 
centuiy it was a common pvaotioe to alter- 
nate green crops with gram crops, instead 
of exhausting the land with a number of 
successive crops of com. A well-known 
writer on agriculture at this period, and one 
who did a great deal of good in diffusing a 
knowledge of thesubject, was Arthur Young. 
Scotland was for a long time behind Eng- 
land in agricultural proffress. Great pro- 
gress was made during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, eqiecially in the latter half 
of i^ turnips being introduced as a field- 
crop, and new implemmitssnoh as the swing- 
plou^ and the thraahing-maohine coniinff 
into general use. The oonstmction of good 
roads thmii|^ the country also gave agri- 
cnitme a gwat hnpuhw. During the wars 
cenaad by the IVenoh revolntim (179fi- 
lfil4i) the high price cf agrioulturml produce 
M 10 an extraordinary imptovement in 


agriculture all over Britain. The establish- 
ment of the institution called the National 
Board of Agrioulture was also of very great 
service to British husbandry at this period 
Though a private association it was assisted 
by an annual parliamentary grant, and 
prises were given by it for the encourage- 
ment of experiments and improvements in 
agriculture. 

Among other societies which have greatly 
furthered the progress of agrioulture in 
Britain, the chief in existence at the present 
day are the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, established in 1888 ; the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
founded in 1783, and the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Ireland, instituted in 1841. 
The objects of these and similar societies 
are su<^ as the following to encourage 
the introduction of improvements in agri- 
culture; to encourage the improvement of 
agricultural implements and farm buildings; 
the application of chemistry to agrioulture; 
the destruction of insects injurious to vege- 
tation; to promote the discovery and adop- 
tion of new varieties of ^ain, or other use- 
ful vegetables; to collect information regard- 
ing the management of woods, plantations, 
and fences; to improve the education of 
those supported by the cultivation of the 
soil, to improve the veterinary art ; to im- 
prove the breeds of live stock, Shows 
are held, at which prizes are distributed for 
live stock, implements, and farm produce. 

Through the efforts of the almve-men- 
tioned and other societies, the invest!^ 
tions of scientific men, the general mf- 
fusion of knowledge among all classes, and 
the necessity of competing with producers 
in foreign oountnes, agrio^ture made vast 
strides in Bntain during the nineteenth 
century. Among the chief improvements 
we may mention deep ploughing and thor- 
ough draining By the introduction of 
new or improved implements the labour 
necessary to the carrying out of anioul- 
tnzal operations has bera greatly dimin- 
ished, as by the steam thrsMiing-machine, 
the steam-plough, and the reaping-machine. 
Science, too, has been called in to act as the 
handmi^ d art, and it is by the invest!^ 
tlras of the chemist that asprioultare has 
been put on a really soientifio basis The 
organuation of plants, the primaty elements 
oi whkh they are oompoMd, the food on 
wbkh they Uve^ and we oonstitnents of 
soOs, have all been investigated, and most 
important tesnUs obtained partienlarlly In 
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Mgafd to noniM oad fotettoai. Artifidal 
maaiiroii la mot vorioty to lapply tbo olo- 
monte wonM for plant growth, havo come 
into common nao, not cmy inoreaalng the 
prodnoa of landa provioiialy onltiTatea, bnt 
extending the limite of ^tlvation Iteell 
An improToment in all kinds of stock is 
booeming more and more general, feeding 
is conducted on more scientific prindj^es, 
and improved varietiei of plants used as 
field crops have been introauoed. One of 
the most recent innovations in Britain is 
the introduction of the system of entiUtgc 
for preserving fodder in a green state. 
Latterly, however, chiefiy owing to foreign 
oompetition, agriculture has h^n a very 
unprofitable industry in Britain. 

As a result of the new conditions, to be 
a thoroughly trained and competent agri- 
culturist requires a spedal education, pa^y 
theoretical, partly practical In pamcular, 
no sdentifio cultivator can now be ignorant 
of agricultural chemistry, which teaches the 
constituents of the various plants grown as 
crops, their relation to the various soils, the 
nature and function of different manures, 
Aa In some countries there are now agri- 
cultural schools or colleges supported by the 
state, but only some small money grants are 
made in Britain, though there are several 
institutions for the B]>eoial teaching of the 
subject In the UniM States nearly all the 
states have now colleges, or departments of 
colleges, devoted to the teaching of agricul- 
ture, and large allotments of public land 
have been made for their support In 
Germany such institutions are numerous, 
and highly efiident For teaching agricul- 
ture nraotioa% model farms are commonly 
established. In many countries too there 
is a ministry of affriculture as one of tiie 
chief departments of government. In Britain 
there has been a board of agrioulture sinoe 
1889 under a cabinet minister; previously 
there was only a department unaer a com- 
mittee of the privy-oounoU. 

Xt Is probable that on the whole the agii- 
Cttltum of Britain is farther advanced than 
that of any other region of similar siae. 
Wheai barley, and oateare the chief oeroals 
InBciteIn; the chief roots are tumipe and po- 
tatoiii other oropi {betides mss m clover) 
are beiMte* paiA mangold, hops, and flax. 
In Bofope at lanpe the prlndpid oereals are 
whiiA baiiey, and m e^eai bring 
moriily grown In the middle and eontbeni 
tegimMt mrii Spain# 1 ^ 
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Bosaia, the others in the mere nortibom por- 
tion, while malae is grown In the wannest 
parte. Turnips are oompamtivriy little 
grown out of Britain, best-root in some 
sense taking their place; potatoes however, 
are largely cultivated, enont in the aouth. 
In the United Statoa maize la the chief com 
crop, next to whirii oomea wheat, then cate; 
potatoes are an important crop, Imt tumipe 
are only grown to a very small extent In 
Canada large quantities of wheat are grown 
(chiefly in Ontario, now also in Manuoha), 
much u also now produced in the Australian 
colonies. 

It is only in very recent times that much 
progress has been made in perfecting imple- 
ments and machinery for oultivaung the 
soil, sowing seed, drilling, rolling, hoeing, 
reaping, digging, Aa The first applioation 
of steam to moughing dates from 1770, when 
Bichard L. Fdgewortii took out a patmt for 
a steam ploughmg machine, but it was 1852 
before such appUoation proved of any eco- 
nomic value. As early as 1829 a reaping- 
mariiine was invented ny the Bev. Mr. Bril 
of Oarmylie, Forfarshire^ which, in an im- 
proved form, is still in use, and in late years 
numerous mowing and reaping-maohiues of 
ingenious oonstruotion have been intro- 
duced, many of which not only cut down 
the gndn, but also bind it up into sheaves. 
Steam is now extensively usm as a motive 
j)ower in thrashing, in chaff-cutting, tumip- 
riioing, and even m churning. 

Ai^igiatum (-jen'tum), an ancient Greek 
city of Sicily (the modem Oirgen$%), founded 
about 680 B.O., and long one ri the most 
important plaose on the island. Bitensive 
ruina of splendid temples and public build- 
ing! yet attest its ancient magnifioenoe. 
S^ Gwysnti. 

Aff'ziniony (Ayrmoma), a genusof plante, 
natural order Bosaoess, consisting of riender 
psgrennial herbs found in tempenite regions. 
4, J^moterfa, or common agrimony, was 
fonBMny of much repute as a mediae in 
BngkwM< Its leaves and root-stock are 
Bsteugen^ and the latter yields a yrilcw 
dye. 

Agri^'pa, 0oxHiLn»8 HmntT, bom in 
1486, at Oriogn^ was a man ii taUat% 
leandng^ and eccentricity. In his youth he 
was seoirite^ to the Bnipwur Maximilian L; 
he subeequently served seven years in Italy, 
and was knlmed. On quHang tbs army 
he deg otad mmasU to en d '^****ter * 

fadioas as a iimririao and»aH>e^^ and 
was mvrivfd mmteas witk the chuvrii- 
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nan. Alfcn mi netivn varia^ nid avantfol 
life be died M Qfanow in 1536. 

IfrlpIMS Hbbod. See JSTarod 
Agim^ Maboyti Ymijnofli n Bornan 
iUtaaman and general, iJie aon-ln-law of 
Angnatos; bom na 63, died B.O. 12, He 
WM pnetor in B.a 41; consul in 87, 28, and 
27; edfle in 83; and tribune from 18 till 
his death. He oommanded the fleet of 
Augustus in the battle of AoUam. To him 
Home is indebted for three of her principal 
aqueducts, the Pantheon, and serml other 
works of publio use and ornament 
Agr^^fM^SA the name of several Roman 
ladies, among whom we may mention: — 
1. The youngest daughter of Idarcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, and rme of C. Gennanicus; 
a heroic woman, adorned with great virtues, 
llberius, who hated her for her virtues and 
popularity, banished her to the island of 
Pandataa^ where she starved herself to 
death In a.d. 83. — 2. A daughter of the 
last mentioned, and the mother of Nero, by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus. Her third husband 
was her uncle, the Emperor Claudius, whom 
she subsequently poisoned to secure the 
^vemment of the em[dre through her son 
Nera After ruling a few yean in her son's 
name he became tired oi her ascendency, 
and caused her to be assassinated (a.d. 60). 
Agroateni'iiUL See Lffehnu, 

Agros'tis, a genus of grasses, consisting 
of many species, and valuable as pasture- 
grasses. Ihe bmt-grasses belong to the 
genus. 

Ajg'telek, a village in Hungary, near the 
road from Pesth to Kaschau, with about 
• 600 inhaMtanta, celebrated for one of the 
laigeei and luost remarkable stalaotitio 
oavwns in Europe. 

Agog (^g'wa), an active volcano of Cen- 
tral America^ in Guatemala, rising to the 
height of 15,000 feet. It has twice de- 
stroyed the old city of Guatemala, in its 
immediate vicinity. 

Agnafg (4-gwa^ra). See dpounra, 
Agnardtaatc (i-gwar-ds-en'te), a popular 
spirttoous beverage of Spain and Portimal, 
a kind of coarse bnmdy, made from red wise, 
from tlm reliam d toe grsM left ip the 
wine-preig Ac., genera^ flavoa|Bd with 
anise; also a Hexioan aloiD h o tt o 
tilled from the fanaented juice. of the 

^ dgilag CaltaftMi (tg^wfla 
% * warn watin*), a town 270 mUes n.w. 
of MaaioQ^ omM of the atsila of Us own 


it; has msnnfaotores of cottons and a con- 
siderable trade. Pop 25,000. 

AgnaA'ga).a kina of fever, whlohinay be 
fallowed by s^ous oonsequenoes, but gen- 
erally is more troublesome than dangerous. 
According to the length of the interval 
between one feinrfle paroxysm and another, 
agues are denominated gudufion when tiiey 
ooonr once in twenty-four hours, Urttan 
when they oome on every forty -eight hours, 
quarta/n when they visit the pauent once 
in seventy-two hours. Ague arises from 
marsh miasmat^ a temperature above OO** 
being, however, apparently required to pro- 
duce it To cure the disease and prevent 
the recurrence, quinine and varions other 
bitter and astrin^nt drugs are given with 
complete suooess in the majority of oases. 

Ague-cake, a tumour caused by enlai^ 
ment and hardening of the spleen, often uie 
consequence of ague or intermittent fever. 

Aguesseau (kjfee-6), Hinbi Fbav^oib d', 
a distinguished Ironoh Jurist and statesman, 
bom at Limoges in 1668; was in 1690 
advooate-genem at Paris, and at the age 
of thirty-two prooureur-g4n4ral of the par- 
liament He risked disgrace with Iiouis 
XIV. by successfully opposing the famous 
papsl bull Unigemtiis. He was made 
obanoellor in 1717, was delved of' his 
office in 1718 on sooount of IAm opposition 
to Law’s system of finance, but bad to be 
recalled in 1720. In 1722 he had to retire 
a second time; but was reoalled in 1727 by 
Cardinal Floury, and in 1787 again gut 
the ohanoeUofBhip, which he h^ till 1750. 
He died in 1751. 

Aguilar (5-g6-2dr’), a town of Spain, pro- 
vince of Co^va, in Andalusia, m a food 
wine-produdng district, and wi& a trade in 
com and wine. Pop. 18,829. 

AguUir (a-gi-hur), Gbaoi, an English 
writer, bom at Hacknqy 1816, diea at 
Frankfort 1847. Of Jewim parentagOb ^ 
at first devoted hendf to Jewish samoti, 
but her fame rests on her novels. Home 
Influence, A HothM’s Beoompense, Home 
Scenes sod Heart Stndiei, Ac., most of 
which were pubUsbed pcsthamously nnder 
the editorshb of her nioiher. 

Aguilaa (a-gel4a), a flourlahing seaport 
of soutbem SjMiiii, province of Murda, ^th 
copper and land siMtingworkiL PopJ2;881 

Afattmt (Agul'yla), OAPa, a promontory, 
fonmng the meet eoutbem extremity of 
Africa, about 20 mto aouth-eaet of the 
Oape of Good Hopsb xfriiig to 455 foot above 
tho ae% with nnpmoueo. 
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Aftt'tL See Agouti 

A^b, the leventh king of Iirael, mo- 
needed hie father Omri 926 b.o., and reigned 
twenty yean. At the inetigation of hie 
Jezebel he erected a temple to Daal, 
ne a cruel penecutor of the true 
He was killed by an arrow at 
It* Ramoth-Oilead. 

a mountainous region of the 
ti of Algeria, with some fertile 
bited by the Tuaregs. 

II, in Scripture history, a king 
olMbly the same as Xerxes, the 
^her, to whom the Scriptures 
Igular deliverance of the Jews 
ntion.-<-AHABUERUS is also a 
ne for Cambyses, the son of 
I iv. 6), and for Astyagos, king 
) Modes (Dan ix. 1). 

A'hai, the twelfth king of Judah, auo- 
oeeded his father Jotham, 742 b.g. For- 
■aking the true religion he gave himself up 
oompletely to idolatry, and plundered the 
temple to obtain presents for liglath-pileser, 
king of Aaayria. 

Ahaii'ah: — 1. Son of Ahab and Jezebel, 
and eighth king of Israel, died from a fall 
through a lattice in his palace at Samaria 
after reigning two years (b.o. 896, 895). — 
2. Fifth king of J udah, and nephew of the 
above. He reigned but one year, and was 
■lain (b. 0 . 884) by Jehu. 

Ahith'ophel, privy-councillor to David, 
and confederate and adviser of Absalom in 
his rebellion against his father. When 
Hushai’s advice prevailed, Ahithophel, de- 
spairing of success, hung himself. 

AJimidabad, or Ahmadabad (a-mad-a- 
bad), a town of India, presidency of Bom- 
bay, in district of its own name, on the left 
bank of the Sttbarmatl, 810 miles north of 
Bombay. It was founded in 1412 by Ah- 
med Saab, and was oonverted by him into 
a great capital, adorned with splendid edi- 
fices. It oame finally into the hands of the 
British in 1818. It is still a handsome and 
populous place, inol(«ed by a wi^ with 
many notewor^y building; manufactures 
of fine silk and cotton fabrics, cloths of g^d 
and silver, pottery, paper, enamel, mother- 
of-pearl, Pop. 186,889. — Area of dist 
8049 aq. m.,* pop. 706,094. 

Ahtnodnayar, a town of India, presidency 
of Bombay, In district of its own name, of 
oommonplaoe sppearanoe, surrounded by an 
earthen wall; with manufactures of cotton 
and 1 ^ doths. Near the dty is the fort, 
built of stone and H mile round. Pop. 


including militaiy, 42,082. — Area of diet. 
6646 sq. m.; pop. 887,774. 

Ahmed Shah, bom 1724, died 1773, 
founder of the Dur&ni dynasty in Afghan- 
istan. On the assassination of NacUr he 
proclaimed hin^lf shah, and set about sub- 
duing the provinces surrounding his realm. 
Among his first acts was the securing of the 
famed Koh-i-noor diamond, which him fallen 
into the hands of his predecessor. Hecrossed 
the Indus in 1748, and his conquests in 
northern India culminated in the defeat of 
the Mahrattas at Panipat (6th Jan. 1761). 
Affairs in his own country necessitated his 
withdrawal from India, but he extended his 
empire vastly in other directions far beyond 
the limits of modem Afghanistan. He was 
succeeded by his son Timur. 

Ahriman (a'ri-man; in the Zend Angro- 
ftutmguSf 'spirit of evil or annihilation*), 
according to the dualistic doctrine of Zoro- 
aster, the origin or the personihcation of 
evil, sovereign of the Devas or evil spirits, 
lord of darkness and of death, being thus 
opposed toOrmuzd {Ahuramazda)^ the spirit 
of good and of light. 

Ah'was, a small Persian town on the 
river Karun, province of Khuzistan, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which are the 
vast ruins of a city, ascribed to the time of 
the Parthian 6mpire,extendiQg for 12 miles 
along the river side. 

Ai (a'e). See Uloth. 

Aid, a subsidy paid in ancient feudal 
times by vassals to their lords on certain 
occasions, the chief of which were, when 
their lord was taken prisoner and required 
to be ransomed, when his eldest son was 
to be made a knight, and when his eldest 
daughter was to be married and required a 
dowry. From the Norman Conquest to the 
fourteenth century the collecting of aids by 
the crown was one of the forms of taxation, 
being latterly rem^ted by parliament 
Ai' dan, Saint, Biahop of IJndisfame, was 
originally a monk of Iona, in which monas- 
tery Oswald L, who became king of North- 
umberland in 685, had been educated. At 
the request of Oswald, Aidan was sent to 
preash Christianity to hia subjects, and es- 
tablished himself in Lindisfame as the first 
of the line of bishops now designated of 
Durham. He died in 651. 

vAid«-de-oaiiq[> (Sd-de-kin), a military 
offlw who conveys the otden of a general 
to various di wons of the anny on 

field W battle, and at otW timet acts as 
his sedi^tlary and general ooafidmitial agent 
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AUtts (i-i-dfti'), or Gczbl Hibsab, « town 
in Acifttio Tnrkey, about 60 miles south-eMt 
of SmymA wltii which it is oonneotod 
nil; mui fine mosques and basaats, is the 
resi^oe of a pMha, and has an extensive 
trade in cotton, leather, figs, griqies, Ao. 
Pop. 85,000. 

Aigrette' (French), a term used to denote 
the featheiy crown attached to the seeds of 
various plants, such as the thistle, dande- 
lion, Aa (called In botany pappus). — It is 
also applied to any head-drem in the form of 
a plume, whether composed of feathers, fiow- 
•rs, or predous stones. 

Aiguea Hortes (fig mort; L. Aqucg Afar- 
tfue, *dead waters'), a small town of southern 
France, near the mouths of the Bhone^ de- 
partment oi Oard; with ancient walls and 
castle; near it are lagoons, from which great 
quantities of salt are made. Pop. 3000. 

Aignilla (fi'gwil; Fr., lit. a needle), a 
name given in the Alps to the needle-like 
pdnts or tops of granite, gneiss, quartz, 
and other crystalline rooks and mountain 
masses; also applied to sharp-pointed masses 
of ice on glaciers and elsewhere. — It is also 
the name given to an inaccessible French 
mountain in Isbre, 6500 feet high. 

Aigun (i-guo')t B town ni China, in Man- 
churia, on Sie Amur, with a go^ trade. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Juidn, JoHK, M.D., an English miscel- 
laneous writer, bom 174^died 1822. He 
practised as physician at (tester, Warring- 
ton, and Londim; turned his attention to 
literature and published various wmks of a 
mi sc el la ne ous dascriptkm, some in conjunc- 
tion with his sister Mrs. Barbauld, includ- 
ing the popular Evenings at Home (1792- 
95), written with the view of populariaiug 
scimtific subjeota His General Blognphi- 
cal IHotionaiy was b^gun in 1799 tad fin- 
ished in 1815. He was ^tor of the Monthly 
Magasine tram 1796 tfll 1806. 

Al'kia, Loot, daughter of the pmeeding, 
was bora in 1781, and died 1864. In 1810 
she publishad Poetioal Epistles on Women, 
whimi was followed by a number of books 
lor the young. In 1818 appeared her Me- 
mcln of the Court of Queen Elisabeth, 
* veiw popular week. She afterwards pro- 
dneed similar weeks on the reigns of James 
L (1888) and Chariaa L a838riind a life 

Adason (1848). In 1824 Ae had pub- 
H t k ed Ihelitsiiry remains and Uqgraphyof 
her father. She oavried on an inteanattiif 
oomspoodenoe with Br. Cbaanli^ udikb 
haabaanpoliMmd. 

gfi 


Aikmaa, Wiluam, an eminent Soottiah 
portrait-painter; bora in Forfarshire in 1682, 
died in 1781. He studied at Edinburgh 
and in Italy, visited Turkey, and spent the 
later portion of his life in London, where 
he enjoyed the friendship of most of the 
distinguished men of Queen Anne’s 
time. 

Ailaa'tO, Ailanthus, a tree^nusJti^n- 
tut, nat ord. Simarubaoew. '[fte A. gUtn- 
duldtOf a large and handsome tree, with 
pinnate leaves one or two feet long, is a 
native of China, but has been inti^uoed 
into Europe and North America, where it 
is in favour for its elegant foliage. A 
species of silk-worm, the aUanthus silkworm 
(Saturnta eyntKia)^ feeds on its leavM, and 
the material produced, though wanting the 
fineness and gloss of mulbeny silk, is pro- 
duced at less cost, and is more durable. 
The wood is hard, heavy, glossy, and sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish. 

Ail'rad (contracted form of Etbelred), a 
religious and historical writer, supposed to 
have been born in 1097, but whether In 
Scotland or in England is not known, died 
1166; abbot of Kievaulx, in the north rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Wrote lives of Edward 
the Confessor and St Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, Genealogy of the Kings of Eng- 
land, the Battle of the Standanl, &o. 

Ailaa Craig, a rooky islet in the Firth oi 
Clyde, 10 miles from the coast of Ayr, of a 
conical form, 1097 feet high, and about 2 miles 
in ciroumferenoe, precipitous on all sides 
except the north-east, where alone it is ao- 
oessible, frequented by innumerable sea- 
fowl, inclndii^ solan-geese, and covered with 
gram. On it is a lighthouse. 

Aita'ma. See Panda, 

Aimard (fi-mar), Gobtavx, French nove- 
list ; boro 1818, di^ 1883. He lived for ten 
years among the Indians of North America^ 
and wrote a number of stories dealing with 
Indian Ufe, which have been popuLur In 
EngHih tnuislations. 

Abi (a^), a soath-eMtera friatler depart- 
ment of France^ mountainous in the east 
(ridges of the Jura), fiat or undulating in 
tile west^ divided into two neariy equal 
pmti by the river Ain, a tributary of tbe 
Rhone; are% 2289 aquare milea. Capital, 
Bouig. Pop. 864,408. 

Alainiltor (In'mil-er), Max Ev akuxi^ a 
Oennaa artist who may be regarded as the 
restorer of the art of glass-painting; bora 
1807, died 1870. As Inspector of the state 
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r»iied this sit to ahigh degree of perfection 
by the new or improved processes introduced 
by him. Under his supervision this estab- 
lishment (which latterly became his own) 
moduced a vast number of painted windows 
for ecdesiastical and other buildings, among 
the principal being a series of forty win- 
dows, containing 100 historical and scrip- 
tural pictures in Glasgow Cathedral His 
son Heinrich, bom 1837, died 1892, followed 
in his father’s footsteps. 

Ainos (I^nOs; that is, men), the native name 
of an uncivilized race of people inhabitingthe 
Japanese island of Yesso, as also Saghuien, 
and the Kurile Islands, and believed to be 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Japan. They 
do not averse over 5 feet in height, but 
are strong and active. They are very hairy, 
wear matted beards, and have black hair 
which thev allow to grow till it falls over 
their shoulders. Their complexion is dark 
brown, approaching to black. They worship 
the sun and moon, and pay reverence to the 
bear. They support themselves by hunting 
and fishing. 

Ainsworth, Henry, a Puritan divine and 
scholar; bom 1571, died 1622. He pas^ 
great part of his Ufe in Amsterdam, being 
From 1610 pastor of a *Browuist* church 
there (the &x)wnistB being forerunners of 
the Independents). He was a voluminous 
writer, a controversialist and oommentator, 
and a thorough Hebrew scholar. 

Ainsworth, Bobbbt, bom in Lancashire, 
1660, acquired a competence from keeping 
a private school in or near London, and 
died there in 1748. Among other learned 
works he oom^^ed the weU-known Latin 
and English Dictionary, first published in 
1786, which passed through many editions, 
but is now entirely superseded. 

Ainsworth, William Francis, an Eng- 
lish physician, geologist, and traveller; bom 
1807. He was suigeon and geologist to the 
Euphrates expedition under Col. Chesney, 
and has published Besearohes in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Ohaldma (1888), Travels in 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, a^ Armenia 
(1842), Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand Gredn (1844), Ac. Died 1896. 

Ainsworth, William Habbisom, an Eng- 
lish novelist; bom 1806, died 1882. He was 
the son of a Manchester soliaitor and in- 
tended for the profession of law, but de- 
voted himself to literature. He wrote 
Rookwood (1884), Jack Sheppard (1889), 
and about forty otlier novels, mdudiim Quy 
Fawkesp Tower of London, Windsor uMtle^ 


Lancashire Witches, Flitch of Bacon, Ac., 
none of them likely to live long. 

Ain-Tab (a-in-t4b'), a town of Northern 
Syria, 60 miles north of Aleppo; with manu- 
factures of cottons, woollens, leather, Ac., 
and an extensive trade. There is here an 
American Protestant mission. Pop. 20,000. 

Air, the gaseous substance of which our 
atmosphere consists, being a mechanical 
mixture of 79*19 per cent by measure of 
nitrogen and 20*81 per cent of oxygen. The 
latter is absolutely essential to sjiUnal life, 
while the purpose chiefly served by the 
nitrogen appears to be to dilute the oxygen. 
Oxygen is more soluble in water than nitro- 
gen, and hence the air dissolved in water 
oontainB about 10 per cent more oxygen 
than atmospheric air. The oxygen there- 
fore available for those animals which 
breathe by gills is somewhat less diluted 
with nitroj^n, but it is very much diluted 
with water. For the various properties and 
phenomena connected with air see such 
articles as APmosphere^ AeronoAUvetf Air- 
pumpt Barometer^ Comhustton, Rupiration^ 
Ac. 

Air, in music (in Italian, aria), a continu- 
ous melody, in which some lyric subject or 
passion is expressed. The lyric melody of 
a single voice, accampanied by instraments, 
is its proper form of composition. Thus we 
find it in the higher order of musical works; 
as in cantatas, oratorios, operas, and also 
independently in concertos. — Air is also the 
name often given to the upper or most pro- 
minent part in a concerted piece, and is 
thus equivalent to trMe^ toprano^ Ac. 

Au*, or Abben. See Aiiben, 

Alra. See Uair-groit, 

Air Beds and Cushions, often used by 
the sick and invalids, are composed of india- 
rubber or of oloth made air-tight by a solu- 
tion of india-rubber, and when required for 
use filled with air, which thus supplies the 
place of the usual stuffing materials. They 
tend to prevent bed sores from continuous 
lying in one position. They are also cheap 
and easily transported, as the bed or cushion, 
when not in use, can be packed in small 
co mpa s s, to be agidn inflate with air when 
wanted. 

AiP-hlmddor. See Swimming-Uadder, 
Air-o^Us, oavitieo in the cellular thnne of 
the stems and leaves of plants which con- 
tain air oidy, the juices of the plants being 
contained hi separate vessels. Thev are 
laneat and most numerous In aquatic planti^ 
as m the VaUianeria a^rOlis and the F«e- 
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toria regia^ the gigantic leavea of which 
latter are buoyed up on the surface of the 
water by their means. — ^The 
minute cells in the lungs of 
animals are also called air- 
cells. There are also air- 
cells in the bodies of birds. 

They are connected with the 
respiratory system, and are 
situated in the cavity of 
the thorax and abdomen, 
and sometimes extend into Ai^o ffliinGuif- 
the bones. They are most 
fully developed in birds of 
powerful and rapid flight, such as the alba- 
tross. 

Aixd, Thomas, a Scottish poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer, friend of Professor Wil- 
son, De Quincey, and Carlyle, long editor 
of a newimaper in Dumfries; bom 1802, died 
1876. He wrote the Devil’s Dream on 
Mount Aksbeck, The Old Bachelor, &c. 

Airdrie, a mun. and pari burg^ of Scot- 
land (Falkirk district), in Lanarkshire, 11 
miles east of Glasgow, in the centre of a 
rich mining district, with a laim cotton- 
mill, foundries and machine shops, brewenes, 
Ac., and collieries and iron-works in its 
vicinity. Pop. (1901), mun. bui^h, 22,288. 

Air-engine, an engine in which air heated, 
and so expanded, or compressed air is used 
as the motive power. A great many engines 
of the former kind have been invented, some 
of which have been found to work pretty 
well where no great power is required 
They may be said to be essentially similar 
in construction to the steam-enrine, though 
of course the expansibility of am by heat is 
small compared with the expansion that 
takes plaoe when water Is converted into 
steam. Engines working bv compressed 
air have been found very useful in mining, 
tunnelling, Ac., and the compressed air may 
be conv^ed to its destination by means of 
pipes. In such cases the waste air serves 
lor ventilation and for reducing the oppres- 
sive heat. 

Aire-aur-rAdour (ar-sAr-lAdor), a small 
but ancient town of France, depaitment of 
Landes, the see of a biidbop. Pop. 8000. 

Atra-mr-Ui-l^ (ir-sdr-li-lS), an old for- 
ttfled town cl Aanoe^ department of Pas 
de Oslafa^ 10 miles south-east of St. Omm. 

P<mM)00. 

Wipai, an instniiiieBt for tfaeim^eetioii 
cl bnlM means of condensed air, gene- 
rally 4Mlsr in the form of an ordinaiy gui^ 
or m a pretty atont walking-stlok, and about 

or 



the same length. A quantity of air being 
compresaed into the air-chamber by meant 
of a condensing syringe, the bullet is put iq 
its plaoe in front of tl^ chamber, and h 
propelled by the expansive force of a certaiq 
quantity of the compressed air, which it 
liberated on pressing the trigger. 

Aixolo (a-i-r0l6), a small town of Switzer 
land, ranton Ticino, at the southern end of 
the St. Gothard Tuimel, and the first place 
on this route at which Italian is Q>&en. 
Pop. 8678. 

Air-plants, or Efiphtteb, are plants that 
grow upon other plants or trees, apparently 
without receiving any nutriment otherwise 
than from the air. The name is restricted 
to flowering plants (mosses or lichens being 
excluded) and is sidtably applied to many 
species of orohida The conditions necessary 
to the growth of such plants are excessive 
heat and moisture, and hence their chief 
localities are the damp and shady trc^oal 
forests of Africa, Asia, and America. Ibev 
are particularly abundant in Java and tropi- 
cal America. 

Air-pump, an apparatus by means of 
which air or other gas may be removed from 
an inclosed space; or for compressing air 
within an inclosed spaca An ordmaiy 
snction-pnmp for water is on the same prin- 
ciple as the air-pump; indeed, before water 
reaches the top of the pipe the air has been 
pumped out by the same machinery which 
pumps the water. An ordinary suction- 
pump consists essentially of a cylinder or 
barrel having a valve opening from the 
piM through which water is to rise and a 
valve opening into the outlet pipe, and a 
piston fitted to work in the oylmaer (the 
outlet valve may be in the piston). (See 
Pump,) The arrangement of parts in an 
air-pump is quite similar. The barrel of an 
air-pnmp filia with the air which expands 
from the receiver (that is, the vessel from 
which the air is bring pumped), and conse- 
quently the quantity of air expelled at each 
stroke is less aa the exhaustion proceeds, the 
air getting more and more ramed. Sup- 
poae that the reoriver (so called because it 
reeeivee obieota to be experimented on) is 
exactly aa large as the biiriel; by the first 
stroke there is just half the air xsmoved, hj 
the second them b one-fcartli, hjr the third 
there b an eighth, and so on. finmpoae the 
banri b ^ of the reoriver as to Tohmie. On 
xriafaig tCe pblon the air iriikh filled the 
reoriver now filb both barrel and raeriw, 
so that i b removed at th* tot sMu^ i el 
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the remaining } Is removed at the aeoond 
etrdm^that ia, A* i A at the third 
■troke,and ao on. Sig. 1 repreaenta the eaaen> 
tial pasta of a good lur-piimt) in aeotion. e ia 
the receiver, f ia a mercurial preeaure-gange, 
which indioatea the extent of exhauatioD: 



B ia a oock by means of which air may be 
readmitted to the receiver or by means of 
which the receiver may be shut off from the 
pump-barreL a' is the inlet valve of the 


; and, inasmuch aa the tension of the 


air in the receiver after some strokes would 


receiver ia placed, H the pressure-gauge, B 
the readmimion oock. The preaaure-fl^ge 
ia merely a siphon barometer indoaed in a 
bell-shaped vessel of glass communicating 
with the receiver. Tms barometer conaiata 
of a bent tube containing mercury, one end 
being closed, the other open. Aa the air is 
exhausted the smaller ia the difference be- 
tween the height of the mercury in the two 
branches of the tube, and a complete vacuum 
would be indicated if the mercury stood at 
the same level in both. — Air-pumps for 
compressing air are constructed on the same 
principle but act the reverse way. —Manv 
interesting experiments may be made wito 
the air-pump. If an animal is placed beneath 
the receiver, and the air exlmusted, it dies 
almost immediately; a lighted candle under 
the exhausted receiver immediately goes out 
Air is thus shown to be necessary to animal 
life and to oombostion. A bell, suspended 
from a silken thread beneath the exhausted 
receiver, on being struck cannot be heud. 
If the bell be in one receiver from which 
the air is not exhausted, but which is within 
an exhausted receiver, it still cannot be 
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not be su ffi c ie n t to lift a valv^ this valve Is 
opened by means of the lod which passes 
up throuffh the piston. The outlet valve a 


heard. Air is therefore necessary to the 
production and to the transmissbn of sound. 
A shrivelled apple placed beneath an ex- 
hausted receiver bemmes as plump as if 
quite fresh, being thus shown to be full of 
elastic air. The air-pump was invented by 
Otto von G-uerioke, buigomaster of Magde- 
burg, about the year 1654. 

JUacy , Sib Gbobox Biddell, a distin- 
guish^ English astronomer, was bom at 
Alawid^ June 27, 1801, and educa^ at 
Hereford, Colchester, and Trinity CoUeffe^ 
Cambrid^ where he vras senior wrangler 
in 1828. At Cambridge he was Luoaaiaa 


having obai 
he waa app 
suoh hk SU 1 
at Qreenwl 


I of the observatory. In 2885 
lied astronomer-royal, and at 
intendenoe of the dbaervat^ 
was able and snoceas fu L Ka 


with astronomy 
and hat reoelw 


hyiic% and mathematics; 
many honours from aca- 


is kept down by a Ught spiral firing; H dsmio and learned bodies. Atmmy separate 


the barrel ^ the descent of the {dstoii, the 
mntalned air has asnfficfant p r ss su re. 1%. 8 
stmwsasimiiarpunwlnpscspeotivefadouble- 
barralled pnii^); Fk pbto on which 


Popular Astronomy, On Sound and Atmo- 
iqMk Vibsatloos, A Treatise 
i^ On Undidatory Theory of OSOol 
On Qravltatloin. Died Jan. 8, 1898, 


AISLE AJAOOtO. 


Alelii (H : Croni 1a » wing), in nrohi- 
cootare» one at ihe lateral dividona at a 
church in the direction of ita length, sepa- 
rated from the central portion or nave by 
pien or pillan. There may be one akle 
or more on each aide of the nave. The 
cathedrala at Antwerp and Paris have aeven 
aisles in aU, The nave is tometimea called 
the central aisle. See Cathedral, 

Aiane <An), a north-eastern frontier de- 
par^ent of France; area, 2888 sq miles. 
It is an undulating, well-cultivated, and 
well-wooded region, chiefly watered by the 
Oise in the norw, its tributary Urn Aisne in 
the centre, and the Marne in the south. It 
contains the important towns of St. Quen- 
tin, Laon (the capital), Soiasons, and Chiteau 
TUbrry. Pop. 555,925. 

Aivali, or Kidonia, a seaport of Asiatic 
Turkey, on the Qulf of Adnunyti, 66 miles 
north by west of Smyrna, carrying on an 
extensive commerce in oli ve-dl, soap, cotton, 
Ac. Pop. 80,000. 

Aix (Aka), a town of Southern France, 
d^Murtment Bouches-du-Bhdne, on the river 
Ak^ the seat of an archbishop. It is wdl 
built, has an old cathedral and otiher inter- 
esting buildings, high-daas educational 
inatitutiona, library (over 100,000 vols.), 
museum, Ac. ; manufactures of cotton, 
woollens, oil, soap, hats, flour, Ac.; warm 
springs, now less visit^ than formerly. 
Aix was founded in 128 b.c. by the Roman 
consul Caius Sextius Calvinus, and from its 
mineral springs was called Aqua Sextia 
(Sextian Waters). Between this town and 
Arles Marius gained his great victory over 
the Teutons, 102 b.c. In the middle ages 
the counts of Provence held their court 
here, to which the troubadours used to re- 
sort Pop. 23,955. 

Aix, or Ael-udi-Bainb (Sks-lft-baqi), a 
finely situated village cl France, department 
of Savoie, 8 miles north of CSiamb^y, on 
the side a fertile valley, with mudi-fre- 
quented hot springs known to the Bomans 
by the name at Aqua Oratiana, and with 
nuns of a Roman triumphal arch, and at a 
temple of Diana. Pop 5487. 

Alx-4a4auip6lle (Um-la-ahApel ; Qer. 
Aaehen), a city of Rhenish Prussia^ 88 miles 
west ^south of Cologne, pleasantiTsitnated 
in a mw vale wateM by the Worm, for- 
marly sonoimded by camparti^ now ooo- 
vertal Into Peasant promenades. It Is 


the oldest portion of whidi, often called the 
nave, was erected in the time of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne) as the palace 
chapel about 796. It is in the Bysantlne 
style, and consists of an octagon, surrounded 
by a sixteen-sided gallery and surmounted 
by a cupola, in the middle being the tomb 
of Charlemagne. The adjoiximg Gothic 
choir, begun m 1858 and finished in 1418, 
forme the other chief division of the cathe- 
dral; it is lofty and of great elegance, 
and has fine painted windows. A[x-la- 
Chapelle, with the adjoining Burtsoheid, 
whi^ may be conddem a suburb, is a 
place of great commerce and manufactur- 
ing industry, the chief productions being 
woollen yarns and cloths, needles, maohinerv, 
cards (for the woollen manufacture), rail- 
way and other carriages, dgars, chemicals, 
silk goods, hosiery, gli^ soap, Aa A con- 
siderable portion of its importance and 
prosperity arises from the influx of visitors 
to its springs and baths, there being anum- 
ber of wann sulphur springs here, and 
several chalybeate springs, with ample 
accommodation for strangers. — Aix - la- 
Chapelle was known to me Romans as 
Aqutigranum, It was the favourite resi- 
dence of Cfliarles the Great, who made it 
the capital of all his dominions north of the 
Alps, and who died here in 814. During 
the middle ages it was a free imperial city 
and very flourishing. Thirty-seven German 
emperors and eleven empresses have been 
crowned in it, and the imperial insiyiiia 
were preserved here till 1795, when uiey 
were carried to Vienna. Pop. 185,245. — 
Congress of Atxda-Chapdle, a congress held 
in 1818, by which the armv of the allies in 
France was withdrawn after France had 
paid the contribution imposed at the peace 
of 1815, and indepenaence restored to 
France. — A treaty <n peace oonduded at 
this dty. May 2, 1668, as a result of the 
Triple Alliance, put an end to the war 
carried on against Spain by Louis XIV. in 
1667, after the death of ms father-in-law, 
PhiHp IV., in support of his claims to a 
great part of the Spanish Ketheriand% 
whidi he urged in the name of his queen, 
the infanta Maria Theresa. BythisAanos 
obtained Lflle, Charieroi, Do^ Tooniai, 
Ondanaide, Ac. The seoond peace at Alx- 
la-Cfliapelle^ October 18, 1748, terminated 
the Anstrlan war of suoosadon. 


well bnflt, a^ tbou|^ an aadent town AJanelo (i-y4di^6), tba capital of Coisioa, 
hak now quite a modem appearance. The on me sonlh-west coaet of the iai a nd, on a 
matt imqportant bnUding is tha cathedral, tongue ef land p s oj aeti n g Into tha Gnll of 
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AjaoGic^ hirihpUoe of Napoleon and the with sculpture, and covered with highly- 
■eat of a bishops unth coral and sardine fish- finished painti^. 

arias, and a ooiwderable trade. Pop 20,94fi A'jax (Gr. Atos), the name of two 
AJaa'ta, a villas and ravine of India, m Grei^ chiefs who fought against Troy, the 
theNkam*s Dotmnions, 24 miles north of one being son of Ofieus, the other son of 
Aasaye. The ravine, 4 miles k.w. of the Telamon The latter was from Salamis, 
village, is celebrated for its cave temples, and sailed with twelve ships to Troy, where 
twenty-nine in number, excavated out of a he is represented by Homer as the boldest 
wall of almost perpendloular rook about 250 and handsomest of the Greeks, after Achilles, 
feet high. They are all richly ornamented On the death of Achilles, when his arms, 



Hanwleum of the Empermr Alcbu at Beoundia. 


vrilioh Ajax claimed, were awarded to AJowan' (PtychStu Ajounm), an umbelli- 

■ea he became insane and killedhimself Tbis ferous plant cultivated in India, Persia, and 
Is the subject of Sophocles’s tragedy Ajax. Ngypt, the seeds of which are used in 
AJmeer', Ajmik, or Ajxib, a British com- ocMk^ and in medicine, having carminative 
missionership in India, BajputAna, divided properties. 

into the two districts of Ajmeer and Mair- Aju’ga, a genus of plants. See Btigle, 
wara; area, 2711 sq miles. The surface is AJ’uta^, a short tube of a tapering shape 
hilly in the north and west, where there is a fitti^ into the side of a reservoir to regulate 
branch of the Aravidi range, but level in the dbcharge of the water. Also, the no&zle 
the south and east The soil is partly of a tube for regulating the discharge of 
fertile, but there occur large barxen sandv water to form a jet d’eau. 
plains. Pop 476,912. -'Ajmbbb, the capi- Aloabah’, Gulf of, an arm of the Eed 
tsl, an andirat city, a favourite residenoe Sea, on the east side of the Peninsula of 
of the Mogul amper^ is 279 miles s.w. of Smai, which separates it from the Gulf of 
Delhi, at the foot of Taragarh Hill (2858 Suez; nearly 100 miles long. The village 
feet), on which is a fort It is surrounded of Akabah, at the northern extremity of 
by a wall, and possesses a government ool- the gul^ is supposed to be the Ezum-geber 
lege, as also Mayo College for Bajpoot of the Old Testament 
D^es, a Scottish mission, a mosque that Akanid Basin, a resin obtained from 
forms one dt the finest sp^mens of early some of the grass-trees of Australia, used 
Mohammedan architecture extant, and an in vamishea. 

old palace of Akbar, now the treasury; trade AkiMur (thad is, 'very great’), a Mogul 
in cotton, sugar, aalt^ Aa Pop78,8S9i emperor, tiw g re atest Asiatic prince cl 
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tnodem times. He was bora at Amerkote, 
in Sind, in 1542, suooeeded his father, 
Humayim, at the age of thirteen, and gov- 
erned first under &e guardianship of his 
minister, Beyram, but took the chief power 
into his own hands in 1560. He fought 
with distinguished valour against his formgn 
foes and rebellious subjects, conquering all 
his enemies, and extenmng the limits of the 
empire further than they had ever been 
before, although on his accession they em- 
braced only a small part of the former 
Mogul Empire. His government was re- 
markable for its mildness and tolerance to- 
wards all sects; he was indefatigable in his 
attention to the internal administration of 
his empire, and instituted inquiries into the 
population, character, and productions of 
each province. The result of his statistical 
labours, as well as a history of his reign, 
were collected by his minister, Abul 
in a work called AJcbar-Nameh (Book of 
Akbar), the third part of which, entitled 
Ayini-Akbari (Institutes of AkW), was 
published in an English translation at Oal- 
outta (1788-86, three vols.), and reprinted 
in London. He died in 1605. His msaan 
leum at Secundra, near Agra, is a ex- 
ample of Mohammedan architecture. 

Akee' {Bltghta sapida), a tree of the 
nat order Sapindacese, much esteemed for 
its fruit The leaves are somewhat similar 
to those of the ash; the flowers are small 
and white, and produced in branched spikes. 
The fruit is lobed and ribbed, of a dull 
orange colour, and contains several huge 
black seeds, embedded in a succulent and 
slightly bitter arillus of a psde straw colour, 
which is eaten when cooked. The akee is a 
native of Guinea, from whence it was curled 
to the West Indies by Captain Bligh in 1793. 

A Kempii, Thomas. See Thomat d 
Ketnpts, 

Akin (almn), a Prussian town, province 
of Saxony, on tiie left bank of the Elbe, 
with manufactures of tobaooo, doth, beet- 
root sugar, leather, Ac. Pop. 5284. 

A ^e nal de , Mask, a poet and {diysioian, 
bom in 1721, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; died 
in London in 1770. He was the son of a 
ratoher, and was sent to the UnivenityM.., 
Edinburgh to qualify himself for the Presi^ 
byterian ministry, but dtose the study of 
medidae Instead. After three years' reai- 
denoe at Edinbuigh he went to Leyden, and 
in 1744 became Doctor of Physic. In the 
■sme ^ear he pnblldied the Pleasures of 
Im ag inat ion, which he is said to have 

n 


written in Edinburgh. Having settled in 
London, he became a fellow of the Royal 
Sodety and was admitted into the College 
of Physidans. In 1759 he was appoint^ 
first assistant and afterwards head physi- 
cian to St. Thomas's Hospital. Latterly he 
wrote little poetiy, but published several 
medical essays and observations. The place 
of Akenside as a poet is not very nigh, 
thotigb his somewhat cumbrous and doudy 
Pleasures of Imagination was once con- 
sidered one of the most pleasing didactic 
poems in our language. 

Akarmann', a seaport of Southern Russia, 
in Bessarabia, near the mouth of the Dnies- 
ter, with a good port. The vicinity pro- 
duces quantities of salt and also fine mpes, 
from which excellent wine is made, 
treaty was signed here, Oct 6, 1826, be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, by which 
Moldavia, Walachia, and Servia were re- 
leased from all but nominal dependence on 
Turkey. Pop. 29,609. 

Akhalsik, Achalzik (a-Akl'tsik), a town 
of Russia in Asia, in the Trans-Caucasian 
government of Tiflis, 97 miles west of Tiflis, 
with a citadel. It was taken by the Rus* 
sians in 1828. Pop. 15,977. 

Ak-Hianar (*Wute Castle'), a town in 
Ajdatio Turkey, 4^ miles M.E. of Smyrna, 
occupying the site of the andent Thyatira, 
relics of which dty are here abundant. 
Here the Emperor Valens defeated the 
usurper Prooopiiu in 866, and Murad de- 
feat^ the Prince of Aidin in 1425. Pop. 
L0,000. 

Akhtyrka (aA-tir'ka), a cathedral town of 
southern Russia, gov. Kharkov, with a good 
trade and some manufactures. P(m.28,892. 

AkjenuaniL (ak-yer-man'). Same as 
AJcermarm. 



dwarfish race 
of Central Af- 
rica, dwelling 
in scattered 
settlements to 
the north-west 
of Lake Albert 
Nyanza, about 

'Si|||||&4^ayer- 

feet; they are Akka>Afriam Mbs. 
of a hrownhih 

or coffee colour; head huge, jawa proj 
(or prognathona), ears larger hands 


AKMOIilKSK ALABAMA. 


They are timid and suspicious and live 
almost entirely by the chase, being exceed- 
ingly skilful with the bow and arrow. 

Akmolinsk\ a Russian province in Cen- 
tral Asia, lar^ly consisting of steppes and 
wastes ; the ^ief rivers are the Iimim and 
Sari-Su; and it contains the lazger part of 
Lake Balkash. Capital, Omsk. Area about 
210,000 sq. m. Fop. 678,957.— Akmolinsk 
is a place of some importance for its caravan 
trade. Pop. 9557. 

Akola, a town of India, in Berar, the 
residence of the commissioner of Berar, on 
the river Moma, 150 miles w. by s. of 
Nagpur; with walls and a fort^ and some 
trade in cotton. Pop. 29,289. 

Ak'ron, a town of the United States, in 
Ohio, 100 miles n.e. of Columbus, on an 
elevated site. Being furnished with ample 
water-power by the Little Cuyahoga it 
possesses large flour-mills, woollen factories, 
manufactures of iron goods, Ac. In the 
vidnity extensive beds of mineral paint 
are worked. Pop. 42,728. 

Aksu' (* white water*), a town of Eastern 
or Chinese Turkestan, 300 miles from Kash- 
gar, in the valley of the Aksu. It is an im- 
portant centre of trade between Russia, 
China, and Tartary, and has manufactures 
of cotton doth, leather, and metal goods 
Formerly the residence of the kini^ of 
Kashgar and Yarkand. Pop. 30,000. 

Al^b', a seaport of Lower Burmah, 
capital of the province of Arraoan, at the 
mouth of the river Kuladan or Akyab, of 
recent upgrowth, well built, possessing a 
good harbour, and carrying on an important 
trade, its ddef exports bei^ rice and petro- 
lemzL Pop. 35,680. 

Alabama (al-a-b&'ma), one of the United 
States, bounded by Tennessee, G^rgia, 
Florida,the Gulf of Mexico, and Miasiasippi; 
area 52,250 square miles. The southern p^, 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and Flo- 
rida, is mw and level, and wooded largely 
with pine, hence known as the ^pine-woo<ui 
region;* middle is hilly, with some tracts 
of level sand or prairies; the north is broken 
and mountainoua The state is intersected 
by the rivers Alabama, Tomb]|fbee, Mobile, 
Coosa, Talhyoosa, T enno w ee , Aa, some of 
them navigable to several hundrra ndlea 
The sou is variom^ being in some places, 
partioulsriy in the south, sandy add barren, 
tmt in most parte k fertile, eepecially in the 
river velleye and in the centra where there 
li a very^fertile tract known ae the 'cotton 
bdt.* The olimate in general k warm, and 


in the low-lyinff lande ekirting the rivers k 
rather unh^my. In the more elevated 
parte it k healthy and agreeable, the wintere 
being mild and the snmmere tempered by 
breezes from the Gulf of Mexioa The 
staple production is cotton, especially in the 
mi^e and south, where rioe and sugar are 
also grown; in the north the cereak (above 
all maize) are the principal crops. Alabama 
possesses extensive beds of iron ore and 
coal, with marble, n^ite, and other min- 
erak; and coal and iron mining, and the 
smelting and working of iron, receive con- 
siderable attention. The manufacture of 
cotton goods k extensively carried on. The 
foreign trade k concentrated in Mobile, 
whence cotton k the principal export The 
state sends eight representatives to con- 
gress. Its principal towns are Montgomery, 
the seat of government, and Mobil^ the 
chief port. There k a state university at 
Tuscaloosa, a university connected with the 
Methodkt Episcopal body, several state 
normal colleges, beiddes professional schools, 
Ac., in the principal towns. Alabama be- 
came a state in 1819. It was one of the 
slave states. Pop. (1900), 1,828,697. 

Alabama, a river of the United States, in 
the state of Alabama, formed by the junction 
of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa. After 
a course of 300 miles it joins the Tombigbee 
and assumes the name of the Mobile. 

Alabama, The, a ship built at Birkenhead 
to act as a privateer in the service of the 
Confederate States of North America during 
the civil war begun in 1861. She was a 
wooden screw steamer with two engines of 
350 horae-poww each, 1040 tons burden, 
and carried eight 32-pounden. Before she 
was launched her destination was made 
known to the Britkh government, but owing 
to some legal formi^ties the oiden given 
for her detention did not reach Liverpool 
till the day after she had left that port 
(29th July, 1862). She received her arma- 
ment and stores at the Azores, and entered 
on her destmetive career, capturing and 
Imralng merchant vessels, till ime was sank 
in a flgbt with the Federal war steamer 
Kwnwrgt^ off Cherbouxg, 19th June, 18iA^ 
As early as the winter of 1862 the Unii^M 
States government declared that J^y hrid 
themselves entitled at a soitabkHriod te 
demand full oompensation from^m|||^ 
the damages inflicted on Amerioan ||g 8||g ty 
by the Aiahtma and several other ornkete 
that had been buil^ supplied, or reondted 
in Britkh ports or waters. After a long 
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seiiei of negoUatioiti it wm agreed to tab- 
mit the aettlement of the question to 
a oourt of arbitratioii, consistiDg of repre- 
sentatives of Britain, and the United States, 
and of three other members, appointed by 
the King of Italy, the Presidrat of Switzer- 
land, and the Emperor of Brazil. This court 
met at Geneva^ 17th December, 1871, and 
a claim for indirect damages to Am^can 
commerce having been abandoned by the 
United States government, the decree was 
dven in September, 1872, that Britain was 
Uable to the United States in damages to 
the amount of 15,600,000 dollars (about 
jC 8,229,200). After all awards were made 
to private claimants about 8,000,000 dollars 
still remain unclaimed. 

Alabas'tar, a name applied to a granular 
variety of gypsum or hydrated sulphate of 
lime. It was much used by the ancients 
for the manufacture of ointment and per- 
fume boxes, vases, and the like. It hM a 
fine granular texture, is usually of a pure 
white colour, and is so soft that it can be 
scratched with the naiL It is found in 
many parts of Europe; in great abundance 
and of peculiarly exc^ent quality in Tus- 
cany. IVom the finer and more compact 
kinds vaseadook-stands, statuettes, and other 
ornamental articles are made, and from infe- 
rior kinds the cement known as plaster of 
Paris. A variety of carbonate of lime, 
closely resembling alabaster in iq>pearanoe, 
is used for similar purposes under the name 
of OrimtaL olahaxUr, It is usually stalag- 
mitic or stalaotitio in origin and is often of 
a yellowish colour. It may be distinguished 
from true alabaster by being too haM to be 
scratched with the ni^ 


Alajuela (&*A-^u-&llk), a town of Oen- 
trid America, in the state of Costa Rica. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Ala-Kul, a lake in Russian Central Asia, 
near the borders of Mongolia, in lat 46'" N. 
Ion. SI*" 40' B.; area, 660 sq. m. 

Alamaimi. See AUmannu 

Alamaa'ni, Ldioi, an Italian poet, of noble 
family, bom at Florence in 1 495. Suspected 
of conspiring against the life of Cardinal 
Giulio Medid, who then governed Florence 
in the name of Pope X., he fled to 
Venice, and when the cardimd ascended 
the pa]^ chair under the name of Clement 
VII. he took refu^ in France, where he 
henceforth lived, bemg emdoyed by Francis 
1. and Hen^ II. in sevend important nego- 
tiations. He died in 1556. His prind^ 
works are a didacticpoem. La Cdltivazione; 
a comedy entitled Flora; two epics, Girone 
il Cortese and L’Avarcbide, and a collec- 
tion of eclogues, satires, psi^s, Ac., partly 
in blank verse, the invention of wluoh u 
contested with him by Trissino, a contem- 
porary. 

Al'amo, a fort in Bexar county, Texas, 
U.S., celebrated for the resistance its occu- 
pants (140 Texans) made to a Mexican force 
of 4000 from 28d February to 6th March, 
18S6. At the latter date only six Texans 
remained alive, and on their surrendering 
they were slaughtered by the Mexicans. 

Al'amos, a town of lii^exico, state of 
Sonora, well built, the capital of a mining 
district Pop. 12,000. 

Aland (oland) lalaads, a numerous group 
cl iriands and ii^ts, about eighty of which 
are inhabited, belonging to Russia, situated 
in the Baltic Sea, near the mouth of the Gulf 


Alac'taga (Alaetiiga jaMui)f a rodent 
mammal, dcedy allied to the jerboa, but 
somewhat larger in size, with a still longer 
tail Its range extends from the Crimea 
and the steppes of the Don across Central 
Asia to the Chineae frontier. 

Alago'u, a niMritime state of Brazil; area, 
22,578 square miles; pop. about 460,000. — 
Alaooa^ the former capital of the province, 
Is sitoaM on the south side of an jum of 
the sea, about 20 miles distant frani Maoelo, 
to which the seat ti govemment was trans-* 
Iec»edinl889. Pop. about 400a 
Alals (h-l&), a town of Southern France 
departokent of Qard. 87 mOes ir.w. of Mar- 
aeslei^ wHh eoal, won, and lead minea, 
whSeit MW actively worked, and chalybeate 
spdngi^ which have many vklton during 
IhaajitQMnmMitlM. Pop. 16,946. 
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of Finland; area, 468 square miles. The prin- 
cipal island, Aland, distant about 80 milea 
from the Swedish coast, is 18 miles louff and 
about 14 brood. It has a harbour caj^ue of 
Gontainii^ the whole Russian fleet llie for- 
tress of &marsund, here situated, was de- 
stroyed Wan Anglo-Frenohforoi in August, 
1854. The inhaUtsnts, who are of Swedish 
extraction, embloy themselves mostly in 
fishing, ^e isiandB were ceded by Sweden 
to Rusria in 1809. Pop. 18,000. 

Ala'iil, or Alavb, one of the warlike 
tribes which migrated from Aria west- 
ward at the time of the decline of the 
Roman empire. They are fint met with in 
the region of the Oatioasui^ where Pomney 
fought with them. From this centre th^ 
spiead over the south of modem Russia to 
toe confines of the Reman emplie. About 
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ths middle of the fifth oentury they joined 
the VMidal% among whom they become lost 
to history. 

Alarooa' T Mando'n^ Don Juan Ruiz 
DB, one of the most distinguished dramatio 

C of Spain, bom in Mexico about the 
ning of the seventeenth century. He 
came to Europe about 1622, and in 1628 
he published a volume containing eight 
comedies, and in 1684 another containing 
twelve. One of them, called La Verdad 
Sospechosa (The Truth Suspected), fur- 
nished Corneille with the groundwork and 
greater part of the substance of his Men- 
teur. His Tejador de Segovia (Weaver of 
Segovia) and Las Paredes Oyen (Walls have 
Ears) are still performed on the Spanish 
stage. He died in 1689. 

Al'ario I., King of the Visigoths, was bom 
about the middle of the fourth century, and 
is first mentioned in history in a.d. 894, when 
llieodosius the Great gave him the com- 
mand of his Gothic auxiliaries. The dissen- 
sions between Arcadius and Honorius, the 
sons of Theodosius, inspired Alaric with the 
intention of attacldng the Roman empire. 
In 896 he ravaged Greece, from which he 
was driven by the Roman general Stilicho, 
but made a masterly retreat to Illyria, of 
which Arcadius, frightened at his successes, 
appointed him governor. In 400 he invaded 
Italy, but was defeated by Stilicho at Pol- 
lentia (408), and induced to transfer his ser- 
vices from Arcadius to Honorius on condi- 
tion of receiving 4000 lbs. of gold. Honorius 
having failed to fulfil this condition, Alaric 
made a seoond invasion of Italy, during 
which he besieged Rome thrice, llie first 
time (408) the city was saved by paying a 
heavy ransom; the seoond (409) it capitu- 
lated, and Honorius was deposed, but shortly 
afterwards restored. His sanction of a trea- 
cherous attack on the forces of Alaric brought 
about the third siege, and the dty was taken 
24th August, 410, and sacked for six davs, 
Alaric, however, ddng eveiything in ms 

E »wer to restrain the vlolenoe of his fol- 
wers. He quitted Rome with the inten- 
tion of redudng Sicily and Africa^ but died 
at Cosenza in 410. 

Al'ario n., King of the Visigoths from 
484 to 507 A.D. At the b^nSng of his 
rsign the dominions of the Visigoths were 
at their greatest extent, embra&^three- 
fourthiof the modem Spain and all Western 
Ganl to the south of the Loire. His nn- 
wariiks character Induced Clovis, King of 
the Ersnks, to invade the kingdom of the 


Visigoths. In a battle near Poictiers (507) 
Alaric was slain and his army completely 
defeated. The Breviarium Alarioianum, a 
code of laws derived exclusively from Roman 
sources, was compiled by a b^y of Roman 
jurists at the command of this King Alaric. 

Alarm, in military language, a signal, 
given by beat of drum, bugle-call, or firing 
of a gun, to apprise a camp or garrison of a 
surprise intenaed or actually made by the 
enemy A place, called the alarm-poaty is 
genei^y appointed at which the troops are 
to assemble when an alarm is given . — Alarm 
is also the name given to several contrivan- 
ces in which electricity is made use of, as 
a fire-alarm, by which intelligence is at once 
conveyed to the proper quarter when a fire 
breaks out; a burglar-alarm, an arrange- 
ment of wires and a battery in a house in- 
tended to set a bell or bells ringing should 
a burglar attempt to gain entrance. 

Alarm-clock, one which can be set so as 
to ring loudly at a certain hour to wake 
from sleep or excite attention. 

Ala-Shehr (a-la-shar'; ancient PhUadd- 
phia), a town in Turkey in Asia, 76 miles 
east of Smyrna, famous as the seat of one of 
the first Christian churches, and still having 
a vast number of interesting remains of an- 
tiquity, consisting of fragments of beautiful 
columns, sarcophagi, fountains, && It is 
a place of some importance, carrying on a 
thriving trade, chiefly with Smyrna, to which 
runs a railway. Fop. 15,000. 

Alasica, a territory belonging to the 
United States, comprising all that portion 
of the north-west of North America which 
lies west of the 14lBt meridian of west lon- 
gitude, toother with an irregular strip of 
coast land (and the adjacent islands), ex- 
tending south to lat. 54** 40' n., and lying 
between the British territories and the Pa- 
cific; total area, about 677,400 sq. m. The 
territory is watered bv several rivers, the 
principal of which is the Yukon, a river of 
great len^. The principal mountains 
(among which are a number of active vol- 
canic peaks) are Mounts Wrangell (17,400 
ft.), Fairweatber, and Grillon. ^e climate 
of the interior is very severe in winter, bn^ 
in summer the heat is intense; on the Pa- 
cific coast it is mild but moist Aliuiki^ pit), 
duces excellent timber. Numbers of hu- 
bearing animals abound, such as the fur- 
seal, sea-otter, beaver, fox, mink, marten, 
Ac.; and the fur trade has long been valu- 
able. The coasts and rivers swarm with fish, 
and salmon and ood are caught and ex- 
74 
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pori«<i Gdd is now mined in seTend lo- 
oalitiee. Coal is abundant The aboriginal 
inhabitants consist of Esquimaux and In- 
dians. Alaska formerly belonged to Russia, 
but was made over to the Umted States in 
1867 for a sum of 7,200,000 dollars. The 
seat of government is Sitka, on Baranoff 
Island, rop. (1901), 44,000, of whom about 
4500 are whites. 

Alaa'do, a seaport of North Italy, on the 
Gulf of Gonoa, a winter resort of people 
from England. Pop. 5000. 

Alatau (a-la-tou'), the name of three 
considerable mountain ranges of Central 
Asia, on the Russian and C^ese frontiers. 

Alatyr (a-la-tir'), a town in Russia, gov- 
ernment Simbirsk, at the confluence of the 
Alatyr with the Sura, with a considerable 
trade. Pop. 8085. 

Alau'da, a genus of insessorial birds, 
which includes the larks. See Lark, 

Alaya, a hiUy province in the north of 


of Northern Italy, about 30 miles 8.x. of 
Turin, is the see of a bishop, has a cathe- 
dral, bishop’s palace, church with fresco 
paintings by Perugino, Ac. Pop. 6872. 
Alba, Duke of. See Alva, 

Albaoete (&l-ba-th&'t&), a town in 
Southern Spain, capital of the province of 
the same name, 106 miles n.n.w. of Carta- 
gena, with a considerable trade, both direct 
and transit, and manufactures of knives, 
daggers, Ac. Pop. 21,637 — The province 
has an area of 6170 sq. m., and a pop. of 
237,877. 

Alba Longa. See Alba, 

Alban, St., the traditionary proto-martyr 
of Britain, who flourished in the third cen- 
tury, was, it is said, converted from Pagan- 
ism by a confessor whom he had saved from 
his persecutors, and refusing to saorifice to 
the gods, was executed outside of the dty 
of Yemlamium (St. Albans) in 285 or 305. 
Albani (al-ba'nS), Framoesoo, a famous 


Spain, one of the three Basque provinces; 

area, 1207 sq. m.; covered by branches of 

the Pyrenees, the mountams being clothed 

with oak, chestnut, 

and other timlw, and 

the valleys yielding Elw 

grain, vegetables, and 

abundance of fruits. M ^ \ 

There are iron and In it/ 1 

copper mines, and 

inexhaustible salt 

i^rings. Capital,yit- 

toria. Pop. 93,538. m 

Alb (from L. aZ6us, V T I 

white), a clerical vest- iU ' 8 

ment worn by priests -^ j 
while officiating in 

the more Bolemnnmo- flHIf 

tions of divine ser- J^Bjp 

vice. It is a long 

robe of white linen 

reaching to the feet, 

boimd round the 

waist by a oinoture, and fitting more closely 
to the body than the surplice. 

Alba, the name of several towns in ancient 
Italy, t^ most celebrated of which was AJba 
Iam)^ a citv of T,<aitinm, according to tra- 
dition built by Asoanius, the son of /fiinmm, 
300 years before the foundation of Rome, 
at onetime themcst powerful dty of Lathim. 
It ultimalely fell under the dominion oi 
Home, when the town was desbroyed, it is 
■aid. In later times its die became ooveied 
with Vilas of w^thy Rdmans. 


Italian painter, bom at Bologna in 1578, 
died in 1660. He had as teachers the 
Flemish painter Calvaert and the Caracci. 
Among the best known of his compositions 
are the Sleeping Venus, Diana in the Bath, 
Danae Reclining, Galatea on the Sea, Europa 
on the BulL 

Alba'nia, an extensive region in the south- 
west of Turkey in Europe, stretching along 
the coast of the Adriatic for about 290 miles, 
and having a breadth varying from about 
90 to about 50 miles. The boundary on the 
east is formed by a range of mountains, and 
the country is composed of at least nine 
ridges of huls, of which six are in Lower or 
Southern Albania (ancient Epirus) and the 
remainder in Central and Upper or Northern 
Albania. There are no huge rivers, and in 
summer many of the streams are completely 
diy. The Drin or Drino is the largest. 
The most beautiful lake is that of Oohrida, 
20 miles long, 8 broad at the widest part. 
The Lake of Scutari, in Upper Albania, is 
the largest. Among trees Albania has many 
spedes of oak, the {M|dar, hazel, plane, chest- 
nut, cypress, and lauraL The vine flourishes, 
togetiier with the orange, almond, fig, mul- 
bc^, and dtron; maize, wheat, and barley 
are cultivated. Its fauna comprises bears, 
wolves, and chamois; sheep, mts, horses, 
asses, and mules are plentiful The chief 
expo^ are live stodc, wool, hides, timber, 
dl, salt-fish, dieese, and tobacco. Iffie chief 
ports are Prevesa, Adona, and Durasso. 
^e population, dMut 1,400,000, oonktats 




town 
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call theiiiMlvcf, Skipetan (mcoiitaineen), 
with A certain number of Greeks and Turks. 
The AJbanians are distinct in race and lan- 
guage from the surrounding peoples They 
are only half civilized, are divided into a 
number of clans, and bloody feuds are still 
common among them. Th^ belong partly 
to the Greek, partly to the ^man Catholic 
Church, but the great majority are Moham- 
medans. Though their country became a 
province of the Turkish dominions in the 
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fifteenth century, they still maintain a cer- 
tain degree of independence, which the Porte 
has never found it possible to overcoma 
Alba'no, a dty and lake in Italy, the 
former about 15 miles south-east of Eoma 
and on the west border of the lake, amid 
beautiful scenery, with remarkable remains 
of andent structures. Pop 6498. — The 
lake, situated immediately beneath the 
Albw Hill, is of an oval form, 6 miles in 
dronmferenoe, surrounded by steep banka 
of volcanic tufa 800 or 400 feet high, and 
disobarges its soperfluous waters an arti- 
ficial tiumd at hmst 2000 years old. 
Alhani, St. See fit. Aufom, 

Allmay, the ordinal Celtic name pro- 
bably at first aipplied to the whole of Bri« 
tain, but latterly restricted to the High- 
landa of Scotland. It gave the title of duke 
formerly to a prince St the blood-royal of 
Scotland. The firat duke was Robert Stu- 
art (1880-1419), second son of Robert H. 


and brother of Robert m. He was virtoal 
ruler of the kingdom during the latter yeara 
of hia brother*! reign, ana acted as regent 
for his nephew James L (k^t a prisraer 
in England) till his own death. Another 
nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay is said 
to have been starved to death In Falkland 
Castle through bis influence. His son Mur- 
dodi, second duke, succeeded him as regent^ 
and was put to death by James for malad- 
ministration. The third duke was Alexan- 
der, second son of James II. and brother of 
James III. A large part of his life was 
passed in France. His son John was the 
fourth who bore the title. He was regent 
of Scotland during the minority of James 
V. (1616-1628). Latterly the title has be- 
longed to members of the British royal 
family. 

Al*baay, a dty of the United States, 
capital of the state of New York on the 
west bank of the Hudson, 182 miles north 
of New York dty, from and to which steam- 
boats run daily. The Erie Canal and the 
numerous railway lines centering here from 
all directions greatly contribute to the 
growth and prosperity of the dty, wbidi 
carries on an extensive trade. It is a great 
mart for timber, and has foundries, brewer- 
ies, tanneries, Ac. Albany was settled by 
the Dutch in 1610-14, and the older houses 
are in the Dutch style, with the gable-ends 
to the streets, lliere is a university, an 
observatory, and a state library with 90,000 
volumes, llie prindpsl public edifices are 
the oapitol or state-house, the state-hall for 
the public offices, a state arsenal, and numer- 
ous religious edifices. Pop. 94,928. 

AllMuiy, Louiba Maria Caroline, Coun- 
tess OF, a princess of the Stolbeig-Gredem 
family, was bom in 1758, and married, in 
1772, the pretender, Charlm Edward Stuart^ 
after whim event she bore the above title. 
To escape from the ill-treatment of her 
husband she retired, in 1780, to the house 
of her brother-in-law at Rome, where she 
met the poet Alfieri, whose mistress she 
became. (SeeA(^eri.) She died at Florence 
in 1824. 

Albania, a name sometimes given to Ger- 
msn-dlver. 

AUrntros, a large marine swimming bird 
of aevsval spedei^ of which the wandsriiig 
alhatres {DiomedSa eMans) is the best 
known. The bin is straight and strong, 
the upper mandible hook A at the point 
and tbe lower onetmnoated; there are three 
webbed toes on eadi loot The upper part 
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of the body is of a grayish brown, and tho 
belly white. It is the largest sea-Urd 
known, some naeasuring 17^ feet from tip 
to tip of their expanded wings. They 
abound at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
other parts of the southern seas, and in 
Behring’s Straits, and have been known to 
accompany ships for whole days without 
ever resting on the waves. From this habit 
the bird is regarded with feelings of attach- 


ment and superstitious awe by sailors, it 
being reckoned unlucky to kill one. Cole- 
ridge has availed himself of this feeling in 
his Ancient Mariner. The albatros is met 
with at great distances from the land, 
settling down on the waves at night to sleep 
It is exceedingly voracious, whenever food 
is abundant gorging to such a degree as Ui 
be unable to fly or swim. It feeds on fish, 
carrion, fish-spawn, oceanic inoUusca, and 
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other small marine animals Its voice is a 
harsh, disagreeable cry. Its nest is a heap 
of earth; its ^ggs are larger than those of a 
goose. 

Albay (al-biO, n province, town, bay, and 
volcano in the south-east part of the islwd of 
Lugon, one of the Philippines. The province 
is mountainous but ferw; the town regular 
ly built, with a population of 18,115, ^e bay 
capacious, secure, and almost landlocked^; 
and the volcano, which is always in activity, 
forms a conspicuous landmark. 

Albemarle, Duki OF. MonJ^ Oeorge, 

Al'bendorf, a village in Prussia^ province 
of Silesia, 50 mfles b.w. of Breslau, remark- 
able for tbe pilgrimages made to its church 
(which has a ndraole-working statue of the 
Virgin), chapels, statueai, Ac. Pop. 1800. 

Alberoni, Cardinal Giulio &1- 

bft-ro'ne), bom in 1664 in north Itsly, and 
educated for the ohuroh. The Due of 
Parma sent him as his minister to Madrid, 
where he gained the affection of Philip V. 
He rose by cunning and intrigue to tiie 
station of pitoe-minkter, became a cardinal, 
was all-TOwerful in Spiiin after the year 
1715, and endeavoured to restore it to its 
ancient i^dendocir. In pursuance of this 
object he invaded Sardinia and EfioUy, and 
Inde e d entertained the idea of stirriiig up 
a gensral war in Europei The alUanoe of 
France and En|d*>>d, however, rendered his 
•diesnea abortive^ and led to bis dismissal 
and Wle In 175^. He waudaied about a 
time nadir fake aatnes^ but cn fhe 


accession of Pope Innocent XIII be was 
restored to all the rights and honours of a 
cardinal He died at Rome in 1752 
Alhert I., Duke of Austria, and after- 
wards Emperor of Germany, son of Rodolph 
of Hapsbmg, was bom in 1248. On the 
death of his father in 1292 he claimed the 
empire, but his arrogant conduct drove the 
electors to choose Adolphus of Nassau em- 
peror. Adolphus, after a reign of six years, 
having lost me regard of all the princes of 
the empire, Albert was elected to succeed 
him. A battle ensued near Gellheim, in 
which Adolphus fell by the hand of his 
adversacy, who was elected and crowned. 
Pope Boniface VIIL, however, refused to 
aclmowledge him as emperor, and ordered 
the electoral princes to renounce their alle- 
giance to him. On the other hand, Albert 
foimed an alliance with Philip le Bel of 
France, and offered so determined and suo- 
oessful a resistanoe to the papal authority 
that Boniface was induced to withdraw his 
of^position, on condition that Albert would 
br^ with his French ally During the 
subsequent yean of his reign the emperor 
was eagsg^ in nnsuooeaaful wan with 
HoIImb^ Mungaiy, Bohemia^ and other 
states. His measures to still farther 
strengthen his authority over the Swiss 
Forest Cantons of Unterwalden, Sobwys, 
sad UH drove the Inhabitsats Into open 
revolt in Jan. 1808. ‘While on hIs way to 
cmih the Swiss he wm ssssssinsted, at 
Alx-la-OhiqMlle In 1298, by bis nephew, 
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John, Bake of Saabi% whone inheritance 
he had eeised upon. 

Albert, first Duke of Prussia, and last 
grand-master of the Teutonic Order, was 
bom in 1490; died in 1568. In 1511 he was 
chosen by the Teutonic knights grand-mas- 
ter of their order. Being nephew of Sigis- 
mund, King of Poland, the knights hoped 
by his means to be freed from the feudal 
superiority of Poland, and placed under the 
rotection of the empire. This superiority, 
owever, Sigismund refused to surrender, 
and war broke out between uncle and ne- 
phew. He subsequently became reconciled 
to his uncle, and obtained his investiture as 
hereditary duke of Prussia under the Polish 
crown, the territorial rights of the Teutonic 
Order being thus set aside. The latter 
years of his reign were spent in organizing 
the government and promoting the pros- 
perity of his duchy; he founded schools and 
churches, established a ducal library, and 
opened the University of Konigsberg in 1548. 

Albert^ Prince, Albert-Francis-Augus- 
tus-Charles-Emmanuel, Prince of Saxe- 
Ooburg-Gotha, and Prince Consort of Eng- 
land, second son of Ernest I., Duke of Saxe- 
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Qobuxg, was bom at the Roaenau, a castle 
near Coburg, on 26th August, 1819. In 
1837 he entered the University of Bonn, 
where he devoted himself to the studies cl 
politioal and natural science, history, philo- 
sophy, Ac., as well as to those of music and 
pamtiqg. On leaving the university he 
niade a tour through the chief cities of 
Italy with Baron Stookmar, On the 10th 
Feb, 1840^ he married his cousin, Queen 


Victoria of England. An allowance of 
£30,000 a year was settled upon the prince, 
who was naturalized by act of Parliament, 
received the title of Boyal Highness by 
patent, was made a field-marshal, a Knight 
of the Garter, of the Bath, Ac. Other 
honours were subsequently bestowed upon 
him, the chief of which was the title of 
Prince Consort (1857). His foreign birth 
at first caused him to be regarded with 
some suspicion, but his unfailing tact and 
genuine ability were not long in gaining 
their due recognition. He always carefully 
abstained from party politics, but his know- 
ledge of the politics of his adopted country, 
both domestic and foreign, was profound 
and accurate, and must often have been 
of service to the queen and her advisers. 
He always took a deep and active interest 
in the welfare of the people in general. His 
services to the cause of science and art were 
very important ; he presided over the com- 
mission appointed in 1841 to consider the 
best means of rebuilding the houses of par- 
liament, and the great exhibition of 1861 
owed much of its success to his activity, 
knowledge, and judgment. The amend- 
ment of the Articles of War in 1844 which 
ultimately put an end to duelling was due 
to his suggestion. Cambridge University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.1)., 
and in 1847 he was elected chancellor. He 
presided and delivered the inaugural address 
at the meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen in 1859. He died of typhoid 
fever on December 14, 1861, after a abort 
illness. A collection of his speeches and 
addresses was published in 1862. A bio- 
graphy of the prince by Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin has been puDllshed in five volumes, I^on- 
don, 1875-80. 

Albar'ta, one of the districts of the North- 
west Territories of Canada, having Assini- 
boia and Biskatohewan on the east, British 
Columbia on the west, the United States 
on the south, and Athabasca on the north; 
area, 106,500 sq. miles; pop. 65.876. It is 
a fertile grassy region with trees in the 
river valleys; it abundant. The capi- 
tal is Calgary, 

Alhvpt Hyia'fA a lake of Africa, one of 
the head-waters of the Nile, lying (approxi- 
mately) between Igt. 2® 30' and 1® 10' N., 
and 'vrith Iti north-east extremity in about 
Ion. 28® B.; general direction from north- 
east to south-west, iisfaoe about 2500 feet 
above leik-levIpL It Is sarrounded pre- 
cipitous and bounded on the west 



ALBERTUB MAGKU8 ALBOIK. 


Mdd fonih-weft by gpreat ranges of moon- 
tains. It abounds i^th fish, and its shores 
are infested with crocodiles and hippopo- 
tami It receives the Victoria Nile fr^ the 
Victoria Nyanza^ and the White Nile issues 
from its northern extremity. 

Alber'tus Magnus, or Albbrtthe Great, 
Count of Bollstadt, a distinguished Gherman 
scholar of the thirteenth century, bom in 
1193, studied at Padua^ became a monk of 
the l^minican order, teaching in the schools 
of Hildesheim, Katisbon, and Cologne, where 
Thomas Aquinas became his pupiL In 1245 
he went to Paris and publidy expounded 
the doctrines of Aristotle, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the church. He became 
rector of the school of Cologne in 1249; in 
1254 he was made provincial of his order in 
Germany; and in 1260 he received from 
Pope Alexander IV. the appointment of 
Bishop of Ratisbon. In 1263 he retired to 
his convent at Cologne, where he composed 
many works, espemally commentaries on 
Aristotle. He died in 1280. Owing to his 
profound knowledge he did not escape the 
imputation of using magical arts and traf- 
ficking with the One. 

Al'M. SeeA%. 

AlblgSMS (al-bi-jen^s5z), a sect which 
spread widely in the south of France and 
dsewhere about the twelfth century, and 
which differed in doctrine and practice from 
the Roman Catholic Church, by which they 
were subjected to severe persecution. They 
are said to have been so named from the 
district of Albi, where, and about Toulouse, 
Narbonne, Ac., they were numerous. A 
crusade was beg^ against them, and Count 
Raymond VI. of T^oulouse for tolerating 


with other territories to Louis IX., and 
make his son-in-law, a brother of Louis, his 
heir. The heretics were now delivered up 
to the proselytizing zeal of the Dominicans, 
and to the courts of the Inquisition, by 
which means it was brought al^ut that tibe 
Albifi^nses disappeared iffter the mid^e of 
the thirteenth century. 

Albinos (al-bi'n5z), the name given to 
those persons from whose skin, ludr, and 
eyes, in consequence of some defect in their 
organization, the dark colouring matter is 
abMnt. The skin of albinos, therefore, 
whether they belong to the wUte, Indian, 
or negro races, is of a uniform pale milky 
colour, their hair is white, while the iris of 
their eyes is pale rose colour, and the pupil 
intens^y red, the absence of the dark pig- 
ment allowing the multitude of Hood-ves- 
sels in these parts of the eye to be seen. 
For the same reason their eyes are not well 
suited to endure the bright light of day, and 
they see best in shade or by moonlight. 
The peculiarity of cdbimam or leueopathy 
is always bom with the individual, and is 
not confined to the human race, having 
been observed also in horses, rabbits, rats, 
mice, birds (white crows or black-birds 
are not particularly uncommon), and fishes. 

Al'bion (Celtic Albaiwif probably con- 
nected with L. (dbutt white), the earliest 
name by which the ishuid of Great Britain 
was known, employed by Aristotle, and in 
poetry still used for Great Britain. The 
same word as Albany ^ Albyn, 

Al'bite, or Soda-felsfab, a mineral, a 
kind of felspar, usually of a white colour, to 
which prop^y it owes it name (L. 
white), but occasionally bluish, grayish. 


them, m 1209, the army of the cross being 
called together by Pope Innocent IIL The 
war was carried on with a cruelty which 
reflected deep disgrace upon the Catholic 
Church. B^ers, the capital of Raymond’s 
nephew Roger, was taken by storm, and 
20,000 of the inhabitants, without distinc- 
ticm of creed, were put to the swOrd. Simon 
de Montfort, the military leader of the 
crusade, was equally severe towards othe^ 
places in the te^tovy of Raymond and his 
allies. Alter the death of Raymond VI., in 
1 222, his son, Raymond VIL, was obliged, 
notwithstanding his r eadine ss to do penance^ 
to d^end his inheritanoe against t w pap al 
legates and Louis Vrn. France. 
hundi^pds of thousands had fallen on both 
Mm, a peace was made in 1229, by which 
Raymond wtm ohUged to cede Narbonne 
79 


greenish, or reddish white. 

Al'bo&o, King of the Lombards, succeeded 
his father Audoin in 561, and reigned in 
Noricum and Pannonia. Narses, the gen- 
end of Justinian, sought his alliance, and 
received his aid, in the war against Totila, 
king of the Ostrogoths. Albdn afterwards 
(in 568) undertook the conquest of Italy, 
where Narses, who had subiected this coun- 
try to Justinian, offended by an ungrateful 
court, sought an avenger m Allx^ and 
offered him his co-operation. After a vio- 
t(«ious career in Italy he was slain at 
Verona, in 578 oar 574, by an a ss a ss in , insti- 
gated by his wife RoMunond, whose hatred 
he had inonrred by sending her, in one of 
his fits of intoxioadlon, a cap wrought from 
tite BknU of her father, and forcing her to 
drhikliomit. 
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Alteedit (Allirdit), the German form of 
Alberi (which see). 

Albraolitfberger (llbreAts-ber-gdr), 
JoHAHir OiOBa, a G^enmm composer and 
writer on mnsio; a teacher of Beethoven, 
lAosoheles, Aa Bom 1736, died 1809. 

Albrst, JlAinrs d’ (zb4n dtl>brft), Queen 
of Navarre, wife of Antoine de l^urbon 
and mother of Henii IV. of France, a zea- 
lous supporter of the reformed religion, 
which she established in her king£>m; 
bom 1528, died (probably poisoned) 1572, 
shortly before the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew. 

Albuera (41-bn-fi'ra), a village of Sp^ 
in Estremadura, 12 miles S.S.E. of Badajoz. 
A battle was fought here, May 16, 1811, 
between the army of Marshal Bm^ord 
(80,000) and that of Marshal Soult (25,000), 
when the latter was obliged to retreat to 
Seville, leaving Badajoz to fall into the 
bauds of the allies. 

AIbn'go, an affection of the eye, consist- 
ing of a white opacity in the cornea; called 
also leuooma. 

Allnun, a name now generally given to 
a blank book for the reception of pieces of 
poetry, autographs, engravings, photographs, 
Ac. 

Aibn'men, or Albumik (L., from aUmi , 
white), a substance, or rather group of sub- 
stanoes, so named from the Latin for the 
white of an egg, which is one of its most 
abundant known forms. It may be taken 
as the type of the protein compounds or the 
nitrogenous class of food stuffa One va- 
riety enters laigely into the composition of 
the animal fluids and solids, is ooagulable 
by heat at and above IflO” and is composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
with a little sulphur. It abounds in the 
seram of the blood, the vitroous and crystal- 
line humours of the eye, the fluid of dropsy, 
the substance called ooagulable lymph, in 
nutritive matten^ the jmce of fles^ Ac. 
The blood contains about 7 per cent of albu- 
men. Another variety cillad vmtable al- 
bumen exists in most vegetable juices and 
many seeds, and has nearly the same oom- 
position and properties as egg albumen. 
When albumen coagulates In any fluid It 
readily inolooeo any substances that may be : 
suspended in the fluid. Hence it is \um to 1 


Hence it is usw to 


clarify syrupy liters. In cookery w] 
eggs is employea for darifyini^ but id 
operations Um sugar-refining the ssl 
blood Is used. From its b&ig 
various salts, and especially by cot 


sublimate, with which it forms an insoluble 
oompoun<4 white of egg is a convenient 
antidote in cases of poim^ng by that sub- 
stance. With lime it forms a cement to 
mend broken ware. 

In botany the name albumen is given to 
the farinaceous matter which surrounds the 
embiyo, the term in this case having no 
reference to chemical composition. It con- 
stitutes the meat of the coooa-nui^ the flour 
or meal of cereals, the roasted part of coffee, 
Ac. 

Allnuninn'ria, a condition in which the 
urine contains iJbumen, evidencing a dis- 
eased state of the kidneys. 

Albuflol (&l-bu-nyor), a seaport of south- 
ern Spain, prov. Granada, on the Mediter- 
ranean. Pop. 8928. 

Albuquerque (&l-bu-kerk'ft), Affonso de, 
an eminent Portuguese admM, bom 1452, 



Affooao de AUraquerque. 


^ed 'in 1515. Portugal having subjected 
to its power a large part of the western coast 
of Africa, and beran to extend its sway in 
Qie East Indies, Albuquerque was appohited 
viceroy of the Portugese acquisitions in 
this quarter, and arrived in 1508 with a 
fleet on the ooest of Malabar. Hia career 
here was eztremriy socoeisfal, he having 
extended tbe Fortmeae power over Mala- 
bar, CeylciL the winda Islands, and the 
Peninsula of Malgcoa, and made the Portu- 
guese name respected 1:^ all tiie nations and 
princes of India. Notwithstanding his aer- 
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vlow Mid his vlrtaes, he wm nnjuBtlj super- 
seded in his oommands, and so sevemj did 
he feel the ingratitade of his sovereign, King 
Emanuel, that he died a few days after re- 
ceiving the intelligence. 

Alhvnnm,the soft whitesubstanoe which, 
in trees, is found be- 



the right bank of the Murray, 190 miles 
north-east of Melbourne, in a good agricul- 
tural and wine-producing district. Pop. 
5820. 

Alby, or AlLBI (al'be), an old town of 
southern France^ department of Tam, 42 
miles north-east of Toulouse, on the Tara, 
in an extensive plain. It has a cathedral, 
a Gothic structure, begun in 1282; and 
manufactures of linens, cottons, leather, Ac. 
Alby is said to have ^ven the Albigmises 
their name. Fop. 18,262. 

AloM^ns, one of the greatest Grecian lyric 
^ta, was born at Mitylene, in Lesbos, and 
flourtehed there at the close of the seventh* 
and be^ning of the sixth centuries B.a; 
but of his life little is known. A strong 
manly enthusiasm for freedom and justice 
pervades his Mcs, of which only a few 
fragments are im He wrote in theiEolio 
dishBOt, and was the inventor of a metre that 
beam his name, whldi Horace has employed 
in many of his odes. 

Alcala' da Gnadaiia (gwi-dTra; 'the 
castle of Guadalra’), a town of southern 
Spain, on the Gnadains 7 miles east of 
Seville, obiedy c^brated for its manufao- 
tnre of bread, with whioh it supplies a laige 
of the population of SeviUe. Pop. 

AleaXa' da Sbnaraa (en-h'res), a bean- 
tifnl city of fibain, 16 mflee k.h.s. of 
Madrid, 1 mile tnm the Benares. It has 
an IniMsIng anpearanoe whan seen from 
aoese dl|naiioe^ hot on nearer Snspeotion Is 
found to be In a State of decay. Tberewas 
teaeeb a wrivasalty bsra at one Uma 
mrn dS k by 10,m e^adenti; but in 1686 
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it was removed with its library to Madrid. 
Cervantes was bora here. Pop. 12,817. 

Alcala' la Real (r&-al'), a town of Spain, 
18 milee soutii-west of Jaen, with a fine 
abbey and some trade. It was captured in 
1340 by Alphonso XI of Leon, from whence 
it derivea the epithet Beal ('Koyal’). Pop. 
16,901. 

Alcalde (Spanish ; al-ktl-dft), or Alcaide 
(Portuguese; al-ki'd&; Arabic alqadi, the 
judge), the name of a magistrate in the 
SpimiBh and Portuguese towns, to whom the 
administration of justice and the regulation 
of the police is committed. His ofhce nearly 
cmrespondB to that of justice of the peace. 
The name and the office are of Moorish origin. 

Al'camo, a city in the west of Sidh, 
2i miles south of the Gulf of Oastellamare, 
near the site of the andent Segesta, the 
ruins of whioh, including a well-preserved 
Bono temple and a theatre, as well as the 
remains of Moorish occupation, are still to 
be found here. The district is celebrated 
for its wine, but the town is mean. Pop. 
87,697. 

AWaig (41-kan-y5th'), a town of north- 
eastern Spain (Aragon). Pop. 7836. 

Alcau'tfum (Arabic, 'the bridge’), an 
ancient town and frontier fortress of Spain, 
on the Tagus, on a rooky acdivity, and 
inclosed by andent walls. Pop. 4278.^ 
Order of AlearUa^, an andent Spanish 
order of knighthood instituted for defence 
against tiie Moors in 1156, and made a 
military religious order in 1197. 

Aloaxraia (al-kar-ra'tha), a vessel made 
of a kind of porous, uuglaz^ pottery, used 
in Spain to hold drinking water, whioh, 
ooadng riightly tbrou^^ the vessel, is kept 
cool by the evaporation that takes place at 
the surface. Similar vessels have been 
long used in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Alcaiar da Baa Juaa (&l-ka'thbr dft san- 
Awan), a town of Spain, province of Ciudad- 
Eeal (New Castile), wilA manufactures of 
soap, saltoetre, gunpowder, chocolate^ Ac. 
Pop. 10,676. 

Aloa'do. See Kingfieher, 

Alcaa'tia, in Greek mythology, wife of 
Admete% king of T hess a l y. hnsband 
was ill, and, according to an orade, would 
die qnlem some one made a vow to meet 
death in bis stead. This was secretly done 
by Akestis, and Admetos recovered. After 
hM deeeaae Heroulm bnraght her hack from 
the InferDai regkmn 

Al'flbnmy, or Alohuit, die art whidi 
in lonnar timaa Oeonpled the plaoe el and 
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payed the way for the modem edeiioe of 
chemistry (as astrology did for astronomy), 
hut whoso aims were not soientifio, being 
oonfined solely to the discovery of the means 
d indetinitely prolonging human life, and 
of transmuti^ the baser metals into gold 
and silver. Among the alohemists it was 
generally thought necessary to find a sub- 
stance which, containing the original prin- 
o^le of all matter, should possess the power 
of dissolving all substances into their ele- 
ments. Tms general solvent, or menttruum 
universale, wMch at the same time was to 
possess the power of removing all the seeds 
of disease out of the human body and re- 
newing life, was called the philosopher's 
stone, lapis phtlosophorwm, and its pre- 
tend^ possessors were known as adepts. 
Alchemy flourished chiefly in the middle 
ages, though how old might be such notions 
as those by which the ^chemists were in- 

S ired it is difficult to say. The mythical 
ermes Trismegistus of pre-Christian times 
was said to have left behind him many 
books of magical and alchemical learning, 
and after him alchemy received the name 
of the kermetie art. At a later period 
chemistry and alchemy were cultivated 
among the Arabians, and by them the pur- 
suit was introduced into Europe. Many of 
the monks devoted themselves to alchemy, 
although they were latterly prohibited from 
studying it by the popes. But there was 
one even among these, John XXII., who 
was fond of alchemy. Baj^ond Lully, or 
LuUius, a famous alchemist of the tMr- 
teenth and fourteenth oenturies, is said to 
have changed for King Edward 1. a mass 
of 50,000 lbs. of qui<£Bilrer into gold, of 
which the first rose-nobles were coined. 
Among other alohemists may be mentioned 
Paracelsus and Basilius Valentinus. When 
more rational principles of ohemistiy and 
philoso^y began to be diffused and to shed 
light on <mendoal phenomena, the rage for 
alchemy gradually decreased. It is still 
impossible to assert anything with certainty 
about the transmutatkm of metals. Mod- 
em chemistry, Indeed, plaoss metals in the 
class of elements^ and denies the pcsslbilitv 
of changing an inferior metal into gold. 
But hitherto diemistry has not snco^ed 
in unfolding the principles hr which metals 
are formed and the laws of their produc- 
tion, or in ahhog or Imitating this prooass 
of nature. 

Alofbi'adMi (-dfls), an Ath eni a n of high 
famUy and of ipwat ahiUtlss^ bnt of no prin- 


ciple, was bomat Athens In b.o. 450, bein^ the 
son of Cleinias, and a relative of Pendes, 
who also was his guardian. In youth he 
was remarkable for the beauty of bis person, 
no less than for the dissolutenees of his 
manners. He came under the influence of 
Socrates, but little permanent effect was 
produced on bis ofasracter by the precepts 
of the sage. He acquired great popularity 
by his li&rality in providing for me amuse- 
ments of the people, and after the death of 
Cleon attained a poUtioal ascendency which 
left him no rivd bnt Nicias. Thus he 
played an important part in the long-con- 
tinued Peloponnesian war. In 415 he 
advocated the expedition against Sidly, and 
was chosen one of the leaders, but briore 
the expedition sailed he was charged with 
profaning and divul^ng the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and mutila&g the busts of Her- 
mes, which were set up in public all through 
Athena Bather than stand his trial he 
went over to Sparta, divulged the plans of 
the Athenians, and assisted the Spartans to 
defeat them. Sentence of death and con- 
fiscation was pronounced against him at 
Athens, and he was cursed by the ministers 
of religion. He soon left Sparta and took 
refuge with the Peraian satrap Tissaphemes, 
ingratiating himself by his affectation of 
Persian manners, as he had previously done 
at Sparta by a similar affectation of Spartan 
simplicity. He now began to intrigue for 
his return to Athens, offering to bring I'is- 
saphemes over to the Athenian alliance, 
and latterly he was recalled and his banish- 
ment oanoelled. He, however, remained 
abroad for some years in command of the 
Athenian forces, gained several victories, 
and took Ghaloedon and Bysantinm. In 
&a 407 he returned to Athens, but In 406, 
the fleet which he commanded having suf- 
fered a severe defeat, he was deprived of his 
oommand. He once more went over to the 
Pendaiis, taking refuge with the satrap 
PhamabasuB of Phryria, and here he was 
BasasBinated in ko, 404. 

Aldnons (al-sin'o-us), King of the Phaea- 
cians. See Ultssbs. 

Aleira (il-ths'rh), a well-built and 
■tronriy-fcrtified town of Sprin, province 
of Vaienda, founded by the Garth^nians. 
Pop. 19,560. 

AlO'maii, the chief lyric poet of Sparta^ a 
Lydian by birth, flouriahed between B.a671 
and 681, and wrote (in the Dario dialect) 
love songs, hymni^ paeans, fto., of whiriiQiily 
fragments imnaim 
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Ala*a«luu See Ampkitryon^ 

Aloo, a Mnall varied of with a small 
head and lam pendulcms ean, found wild 
in Mexico and Peru, and also domesticated. 

Alooba9a (fd-ko-lMt's&), a small town of 
Portugal, 50 miles nor& of Lisbon, cele- 
brated for a magnifioent Cistercian monas- 
tery founded in 1148 by Don Alphonso L, 
and oontainiiig seyeral royal tombs. 

Al'oohol, the nor^y roirituous or intoxi- 
cating part of all liquicu that have under- 
gone vinous fermentation, extracted by dis- 
tillation — a limpid colourless liquid, 6i an 
agreeable smell and a strong pungent taste. 
When brandy, whisky, and other spirituous 
Uquors, themselves distilled from cruder 
materials, are again distilled, highly volatile 
alcohol is the fint product to pass off. The 
alo^l thus obtained contains much ex- 
traneous matter, including a proportion of 
water, from the first as high as 20 or 25 per 
oent, and increasing greatly as the prooess 
continues. Charcoal and carbonate of soda 
put in the brandy or other liquor, partly 
retain the fusel-oil and aoetio add it con- 
tains. The product thus obtained by dis- 
tillation is mmed rectified ipWiU or epirUa 
of lotne, and oontainB from 55 to 85 per oent 
of aloofaol, the rest being water. By dis- 
tilling reified spirits over carbonate of 
pota^um, powdei^ quicklime, or chloride 
of oalduin, the greater part of the water is 
retained, and nearly pure alcohol passes 
over. It is only however by very prolonged 
digestion with dedooating agents and sub- 
sequent distillation that the last traces of 
water can be removed. The fmedfic gravity 
of aloohol varies with its purity, decreasing 
as the quantity of water it contains de- 
creases. This property is a oonvenient test 
of the alcoholic strength of liquors that con- 
tain only aloohol and water; but on account 
of the condensation that invariably takes 
plaoe on the mixture of these two liquids, 
It can be a|q»lied only in connection with 
special tables of reference, or ly means of 
an instrument specially adipted tw the pur- 
pose. (See AfeoAdosii^.) By shi^e dis- 
tillation the roedfic gravity of alcohol can 
soarody be reduced below ’625 at 60^ Fahr.; 
by rectificatioii over diloride of caldom it 
may be reduced to *794; as it usually ooours 
it is about *820. Alcohol is composed ot 
oaibon, hydrogsii, and oxygen, in the pro- 
P^ons expe eme d by the lormnla 0aH«O. 
Under a barometric premnre of 29*fi Incto 
it boUaaft 178* FUv. (76**4 C); In tfaeex- 
hamtid leoelvm of an dr-pump it bails at 


ordinary temperatures. Its congelation has 
been effected only in recent times at the 
low temperature of ~203*F. Its very low 
freezing-point renders it valuable for use in 
thermometers for very low temperatures. 
Aloohol is extremely inflammable, and bums 
with a pale-blue flame, scarcely vidble in 
bright daylight. It occasions no carbon- 
aceous depont upon substances held over it^ 
and the products of its combustion are car- 
bonic acid and water. The steady and uni- 
form heat which it gives during combustion 
makes it a valuable material for lamps. It 
dissolves the vegetable adds, the volatile 
oils, the resins, tan, and extractive matter, 
and many of the soiq)s; the greater number 
of the fixed oils are taken up by it in small 
quantities only, but some are dissolved 
largely. When aloohol is submitted to dis- 
tillati^ with certain adds a peculiar com- 
pound is formed, called ether. It is aloohol 
which gives all intoxicating liquors the pro- 
perty whence they are so called. Aloohol 
acts strongly on uie nervous system, and 
though in small doses it is stimulating and 
exhikuating, in lar|re doses it acts as a poi- 
son. In medicine it is often of great ser- 
vice. 

The name aloohol is also applied in chem- 
istry to a large group of compounds of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, whose chemical 
properties are analogous to that of common 
or ethylic alcohol 

Al'coholism, a morbid condition of the 
body (eipedally of the nervous system) 
brought on by the immoderate use of alco- 
holic liquors. 

Alcoholom'etcr, an instrument construc- 
ted on the pr^dple of the hydrometer, to 
determine from the spedfic gravitv of spi- 
rituous liquors the percentage of alcohol 
they contain, the scale marking directly the 
required proportion. If the lK]uor contain 
anythingbeddes vrater and alcohol, previous 
distillauon is neooseaiy. 

Aloo'ran. See Koran, 

Al'oott, Louisa Mat, a distinguished 
American anthoresB, bom in 1888. She has 
written a number of books chiefly intended 
for the young: Little Women ^867), An 
Old-fasbioi^Girl (1869),LittleMen(18n), 
Jack and QiU (1880), Ac. Died in 1888. 

Al'oova, a recess in a room, usually sepa- 
rated from the rest of the room 1^ odumni^ 
a balustrade^ or hy curtain^ and often con- 
taining a bed or seata 

Unof', a town of Spain, in Valendi^ 24 
ndles north bj west of Aliimntis In arimjy 
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odtlTftMdlftriot. There is a Eomsn bridge 
orer the river, and the town has a very 
piokireeque appearance; its chief maniifac< 
tores are pa^r and woollens Pop. 32,407. 

Aleodla, Duke of. See Oodoy. 

(alk'win; in his native tongue 
EMwine)t a learned Englishman, the con- 
fidant, instructor, and ariviser of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne). He was bom at 
York in 785, and was educated and latterly 
had the management of the school at York. 
Alooin having gone to Borne, Charlemagne 
became acqu^ted with him at Parma, in- 
vited him in 782 to his court, and m^e 
use of his services in his endeavours to civi- 
lise his subjects. To secure the benefit of 
his instrucnons Charlemagne established at 
his court a school, called Schola Palatma, 
or the Palace School. In the royal academy 
Alouin was called Ffaeeus Albtnm Most of 
the schools in France were either founded 
or improved by him ; thus he founded the 
sdiool in the abbey of St Martin of Tours, 
in 796, afterthe plan of the school in York. 
Alooin left the court in 801, and retired to 


genus Alcyonium in stmotuve, and in the 
number and arrangement of the tentacles. 
See Aloyonvum. 

Alqyo'nium, a genus of ooelenterate ani- 
mals, one familiar spedes of which, dredged 
around the British coasts — A, dtgttatum — 
is named * Dead-Men’s Fingers,* or * Cow*s 
Paps,* from its lobed or digitate iq>pearanoe. 
It grows attached to stones, shells, and other 
objects It consists of a mass of little 
polyps, each polyp possessing eight little 
f rin^ tentacles disposed around a central 
mouth. The Alcyonium forms the type of 
the Aleyonarui, 

Al*d^ a river of Eastern Siberia, a trib- 
utary of the Lena, 1200 miles in length. 
The Aldan Mountains run along paralld to 
it on the left for 400 miles. 

Aldeb^araa, a star of the first magnitude^ 
forming the eye of the constellation Taurus 
or the Bull the brightest of the five stars 
known to the Greeks as the Hyades. Spec- 
trum analysis has shown it to contain anti- 
mony, bismuth, iron, mercury, hydrogen, 
sodium, calcium, &a 


the abbey of St Martin of Tout^ but kept 
up a constant correspondence with Charles 
to his death in 804. He left works on the- 
ology, philosophy, rhetoric, also poems and 
letten, all of wUoh have been published. 

Alqyona'ria, ooelenterate animals forming 
a great division of the dass Aotinozoa (see 
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Al'dehyde, the oxidation product of an 
alcohol intermediate between it and its acid. 
Common aldehyde (CaH 40 ) is derived from 
spirit of wine hj oic^tion, and is a oolour- 

vrith a %culiar ethereal odour, whi^ k 
suffocating when stronjg; specific gravity, 
0*79. It oxidizes in and is oonverM 
into acetic acid. It rapidly decomposes 
oxide of silver, depositing a brilliant film of 
metallic silver, hence it is used in rilvering 
curved glass surfaces. 

Alder (pl*der ; A^mie), agenus of plants, nat 
order Betulaoess (Birch), consisting of trees 
and shrubs inhabitinff the temperate and 
odder regions of the globe. Common alder 
{Alnu$ gkUtndta) is a tree whidi grows 
in wet sitaations in Europe, Asia, and the 
United States. Its wood, light and soft and 
of a reddish odour, is us^ for a variety of 
purposes, and is well adiqited for work which 
u to be k^ constantly in water. The roots 
and knots fumisb a beantifuily-veined wood 
well suitad for cabinet work. The baric is 


I, ft m fi i n <go»yeiifai r a Wf igii ) a aie-pen ( fti m aa i l a 
SSoommSb). S, vontwariArugm. 

These animals are neariy 
aU oompoaite^ and the indiridnal polyps 
have morily right tentades. They i^uae 
the ofgan-p^M oomk, sea-pens, fan-corals, 
Ac., as also the red coral of commerce. 
The pdypaeaieiitlally resemble those rith6 


used In tanning and leather dressing, and 
by fishennen tor staining their nets. Hus 
wm the young twin are sometimee em- 
ployed in dyeing, and y^d different shades 
of yellow and ted, with the additiott of 
oo|^>eraa it yields a black dye. 

Al'dannan (gl'dtr-; Anglo-Saxon eskfor- 
mon, from ealdor, older, ied smhi), among 
the Anglo-Saxons a penon of a rank oqui- 
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vftleiit to that of aa earl or count, the gov- 
ernor of a ahire or county, and member of 
wiUna^emiU or great council of the 
ni^on. Aldermen, at preaent^ are officers 
aaaooiated with the mayor of a oity for the 
administration of the municipal government 
in England and the United States. 

Al'&mey (French Aunpny), an island 
belonging to Britain off the coast of Nor- 
mandy, 10 miles due west of Gape La Hogue, 
and 60 from the nearest point of Englwd, 
the most northerly of the Channel lEuands, 
between 8 and 4 miles long, and about 
broad. The coast is bold and rocky, the 
interior is fertile. About a third ci the 
island is occupied by grass lands; and the 
Alderney cows, a small-sized but handsome 
breed, are famous for the richness of their 
milk. The climate is mild and healthy. 
A judge, with six ^jurats,' chosen by the 
people for life, and twelve 'douzaniers,' re- 
presentatives of the people, form a kind of 
local legislature. The French language stili 
prevails among the inhabitants, Imt all un- 
derstand and many speak English. The 
Jlaoe of AUiemty is the strait Mtween the 
coast A France and this island. Pop. 2062. 

Aldershot (fd'der-), a town and military 
station in England, the latter having given 
rise to the former. The *oamp’ was origi- 
nated in 1854 bythe purchase by government 
of a tract of moorland known as Aldershot 
Heath, on the confines of Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, and Berkshire The objei^ was to 
accustom both afficers and solmers to act 
more readily when drawn up in brigades 
and divisions, their practice having been 
limited for the most part, since the termi- 
nation of the French war, to the movements 
of battalions and oompsodes. It was also 
deemed advisable to accustom the army to 
camp life, and to exercise the men in all the 
evolutions and movements which they might 
be required to perform when brou^t into 
actual contact with the enemy, ^e ac- 
commodation provided for tiie army, officers 
as well as men, oomsiBted at first wooden 
huts; but these have been superseded by 
brick barracks, and altogether the money 
expended on the camp up to 1898 amounted 
to 4S2,()0Q,()()0. The men are exercised in 
marriiing, skirmiidhiing, and similar field 
opsKitlon^ which are canied on during the 
summer mon^ with great activity; they 
are also I m fa r noted in me camp fat coUnaiy 
and other duties. The numte cl troops 
nsiudly maintained at Aldershot is about 
TOpQ. The town Is In toe neiriibottrfaeod 
U 


of the barracks, immediate beyond the 
government ground, and in Hamptoire. It 
contains several churches, and has schools, 
newspapers, literary institutes, musio-hallB, 
Ac. Pop. (indlndi^ militaiy), 80,974. 

Ald'hehn, an Anglo-Saxon scholar and 
prelate. Bishop of Sherborne, bom 640 (?), 
died 709. He was a great fosterer of 
learning and builder of cmurohes, and has 
left La^ writings on theological subjects. 

Al'dine Editioiis, the name given to the 
works which proceeded from the press of 
Aldus Manunus and his family at Venioe 
(1490-1597). (See MawiUtut,) Recom- 
mended by their value, as well as by a 
splendid exterior, they have gained the re- 
spect of scholars and the attention of book- 
collectors. Many of them are the first 
printed editions {edUtonesprtnetpei) of Greek 
and Latin olassios. Others are texts of the 
modem Italian authors These editions are 
of importance in the history of printing. 
Aldus had nine kinds of Greek tvpe, and 
no one before him printed so mum and so 
beautifully in this langui^. Of the Latin 
character he procured murteen kinds of 


type. 

Aldobrandi'Bi, the name of a Florentine 
family, latterly ^ princely rank (now ex- 
tinct), which produced one pope (Clement 
YIII.) and several cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, and men of learning — Aldobban- 
DiNi Mabbiaob, an ancient fresco painting 
belonging probably to the time of Augustus, 
discovered in 1606, and acquired Car- 
Aldobrandini, nephew of Clement 
VIIL, now in the Vatican. It represents 
a mairiaM scene in which ten persons are 
portrayed and is considered one of the 
most precious rriios al ancient art 

Al'dred, or Ealdbbd, Anglo-Saxon pre- 
late, Bishop of Worcester and Archbitoop 
of York, bom 1000 (?), died 1069. Heim- 
proved the discipline of toe bhnreh and 
Doilt several eodiwdastioal edifioes. On the 
death of Edward the Confessor he is said to 
have crowned Harold. Having submitted 
to toe Conqueror, whose esteem he enjoyed 
and whose power he made subservient to 
the views of the bhurto, he also crowned 
Ml well as 


Ald'rtoh, Hbkbt, Dean of Christohuvaii, 
Oxford; bom in 1647, died in 1710; dis- 
toignished as a writer on logic, as an aroibi- 
teot, and as a musioiaa. RQs Compendium 
d Logie was a text-book till quite reoently. 
He adaptod many of the worn of toe oldw 
Falsstrina Oarissim^ 
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to tho Utingy of ^ Churoh of Enffland, 
and oompofled many servioes and anthemi, 
•ome «f which are etill heard in English 
cathedrals. 

Ald'ridh, Thomas Bailbt, an American 
poet and writer of prose tales, mostly hu> 
morous, bom in 1886, was a short time in a 
mercantile house, but soon adopted litera- 
tnre as a profession; and was for a time 
editor of the Atlantic Mon^y. He has 
written in verse : The Bells; Ballad of Baby 
Bell; Pampinea and other Poems; Cloth 
Gold and other Poems; flower and lltom; 
in prose: Daisy’s Neoldaoe; Story of a Bad 
Boy; Marjory Daw; Prudence Palfrey, &o. 

AldroTaa'dl, Ultbsbs, a distinguished 
Italian naturalist; bom 1522, died 1605. 
He was professor at Bologna, and estab- 
lished botanical gardens and museum of 


beggar, porter, thief, man of fashion, sol- 
dier, videt, mwohant, student, robber, gal- 
ley-slave^ and lastly Us own biographer. 

Aleman'ni, or Alamanhi, a confederacy 
of several German tribes which, at tlie 
commencement of the third century after 
Christ, lived near the Homan territory, 
and came then and subsequently into con- 
flict with the impezhd troops. Caraoalla 
first fought with them in 213, but did not 
conquer them; Severus was lilmwise imsuo- 
oessfuL About 250 they began to cross the 
Rhine westwards, and in 255 they overran 
Gkml alonff with the Franks. In 252 a 
body of mem was defeated in Italy at 
Milan, and in the following year they were 
driven out of Gaul by Postumus. But 
the Alemanni did not desist from their 
incursionB, notwithstanding the numerous 


natural history there ; wrote a work on 
natural history in thirt^ vols. 

Ale and Bim, well known and exten- 
sively used fermented liquors, the principle 
of which is extracted from several sorts of 
gndn but most commonly frcnn bariey, after 
it has undergone the process termed malt- 
ing. Beer is a more general term than ale, 
being often used for any kind of fermented 
malt liquor, indndiDg porter, though it is 
also used in a more special signification. 
See Brewing, 

AJeardi (a-lft-hr'dS), Alxabdo, a distin- 
guished Italian lyrical and political poet 
and patriot, bom 1812, died 1878; latterly 
memW of the Italian board of higher 
education and senator. 

Ale-eonaer, formerly an ofificer in England 
appointed to assay ale and beer, and to take 
care that they were good and wholesome, 
and sold at a proper price. The duty of the 
ale-oonners of Dondon was to inspect the 
measures used in public-houses, to prevent 
frauds in selling liquon. Four of these were 
(hosen asmuallv by the liverymen, in com- 
mon hall, on Midsummer^s Day. 

Ala-ooat. See Costmary, 

A^to, in Greek mythology, one of the 
Furies (widoh see). 

Alemaa (Ale-m&n'), Mated, a Spanish 
noveliit, bom about the middle of the six- 
teenth oentoxy, died in 1610. His fame 
rests on his l^e and Adventures of the 
Bogus Gusman de Alfaradhe, one of the 
best of the p^baresoue or rogue novels^ 
friiieli (rive sndh a Hvely picture of the 
diady mssMS of society in Spain duxhig 
the sixteenth and seventeenth oentnries. 
The hiso bsoomss In snooession stable-boy^ 


defeats they suffered at the hands of the 
Homan troops. In the fourth century they 
crossed the Rhine and ravaged Gam, but 
were severely defeated by the Emperor 
J uliau and driven back. Subi^uently they 
occupied a considerable territory on both 
sides of the Rhine; but at last Clovis broke 
their power in 426 and deprived them of a 
large portion of their possessionB. Part of 
their territory was latterly formed into a 
duchy called Alemannia or Swabia, this 
name being derived from Suevi or Swa- 
bians, the name which they gave them- 
selves. It is from the Alemanni that the 
French have derived their names for 
mans and Germany in general, nameW, 
Allemands and AUemagne^ though strict!^ 
speaking only the modem Swabians and 
northern Swiss are the proper descendants 
of that ancient race. 

Alembert (a-l&n-bir), Jeam le Hoed d', 
a French mathematioian and ph&osopber, 
bom in Paris in 1717, ana died there in 
1788. He was the lllegitiinate son of 
Madame de Tendn, and was exposed at 
the Church of St. Jean le Rond (hence bis 
name) soon after birth. He was brought up 
}yy the wtfe of a poor glasier, and with her 
he Hved for more thm forty years. His 
parents never publioly admowiedged him, 
Inxt his father settlad upon him an income 
of 1200 Uvres. He showed mudi qukknese 
in lewning, entered MLOoQege M i w s ri n at 
the age of twelve^BMym<Hea xnadLematiei 
with entixurissm ^pfSjjPiuoss. Having left 
ooRege he studied Hw and became sa advo- 
cate, but M not cease to ooeopy Mmself 


wiRnnathematiesL ▲ pamphlet on the »o- 
tlonof soltd bodfts la affair and anothsE 

ao 
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on tlte integnl oaloiiliia, which he laid be- 
fore the Academy of Sdeiioea in 1789 and 
1740, showed him in so favourable a light 
that the Academy received him in 1741 into 
the number of its membera. He soon after 
published his famous work on d 3 mamios, 
Traits de Dynammue (1743); and that on 
fluids, I'raitd dee l^uides. He also took a 
part in the mvestigations which completed 
the discoveries of Newton respecting the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, and pub- 
lished at intervals various important astro- 


nomioal dissertatioiui, as well as on other 
subjects. Healsotookpart^thDiderotand 
others, in the celebrated ^oyclop4die, for 
which he wrote the Disoours Prdliminaire, as 
well as manyphilosophioal and almost all the 
inathemati<^ artidles. He received an in< 
vitation from the Russian empress Catherine 
IL to go to St. Pe^burg, and Frederick 
theGreat invited him to Berlin, but in vain. 
From lEVederiok, however, he accepted a 
pension. There was an intimate friendship 
between him and Voltaire. 



AlepiKx 


Alam'bic, a simple apparatus sometimes 
usedbyohemistslordistiilatioiL The 
bitf or body, contains the substance to be 
distilled, and is usually somewhat like a 
bottle, bulging below and narrowing towuds 
the top; the head, of a globular form, with 
a flat under-ring, fits on to the neck ci the 
ouourfait, oondenses the vapour from the 
heaM liquid, and reoeives the distiUed 
liquid on ike ring inclosing the neck of the 
lower vessel, and thus causes it to find egress 
by a diBchatging pipe into the third section, 
c^ed the receiver. See JHitUlatum, 

Alamtsjo (k-lftpk-t&'zh5; <bey^ the 
Tsffaa’), the largest provinoe of Portugal, 
and the most southern except Algarve; are% 
10,236 square miles; pop 418,631. a[1ie 
oaiiital is Svoim. 

A l s n y m (i-Un-sQ^), a town of France, 
capital el dspartenant (hms^ and fonneily 
of tile Xhnehy of Alencon, on the right bank 
^ the Sart^ 106 west by south of 
Paris; wen built; has a fine Qctmo ohmrah 
(flfrsnilh ostttnry), and interesting remains 
cl tiw old esatis of tbs dukssff Alsnym, 


Alencon was long famed for its point-laoe, 
called * point d'Alen 9 on,’ a branch of indus- 
try now much fallen off; it has cotton and 
flax spinning and weaving, Ac.; fine rock- 
crystal, yielding the so-called * diamawts 
d’Alen$on,’ is mund in the neighbouring 
granite quarries. Pop. 17,287 . — Alxk^on, 
originally a county, latw a dukedom, became 
united with the crown in 1221, andwas given 
by Louis XI. as an appansM to his fifth 
son, with whom the branch of the Alen^on- 
Valois commenced. The first duke of the 
name lost his life at the battle of Aginoourt 
in 1415; another, called Charles IV., mar- 
ried the celebrated Margaret of Valoia^ 
rister of Fraaoia I. He commanded the 
left wing of the French anny at the battle 
of Pavi% where, inatead of supporting the 
kinff at a oriti<^ moment, he fled at the 
head of hia trocm the oonsequenoe of whkh 
WM the loss of the battle and the capture of 
tbo khoig. 

AleaMlo. See 

Alsp'jpo, n city of Aaiatio Tnriuy, hi 
North on the river Koik, in * fine 
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plain 60 rnUea tooth-eart of Alaxandretta, 
wfaioh ia its port, and 195 miles n.v.b. of 
Danutfoas. It has a droumference of about 
7 miles, and oonsists of the old town and 
numerous suburbs. Its appearance at a 
distance is striking, and the houses are well 
built of stone. On a hill stands the dtadel, 
and at its foot the governor’s palace. Pre- 
vious to 1822 Aleppo contained about 
100 mos(]|ue8, but in that year an earth- 
quake laid the greater past of them in 
ruins, and destroyed nearly the whole di^y. 
The aqueduct bi^t by the Eomans is the 
oldest monument of the town. Among the 
chief attractions of Aleppo are its gaidens, 
in which the pistachio-nut is extensively 
cultivated. Formerly the dty was the 
centre of a great import and export trade, 
and its manufactures, consisting of shawls, 
cottons, silks, gold and silver lace, Ac., were 
very valuable, but the earthquake already 
mentioned and various other causes have 
combined to greatly lessen its prosperity. 
It has still a trade, however, in wool, cotton, 
silk, wax, skins, 8oiq>, toba^, Ac., and im- 
ports a certain quantity of European manu- 
factures. — Aleppo was a place of consider- 
able importance in very remote times. By 
the Gre^ and Romans it was called Rerceo. 
It was conquered by the Ard)s in 688, and 
its original name Chalyhon was then turned 
into ffaleb, whence the Italian form Aleppo, 
Its population, 200,000 at the beginning 
of last centuiy, is now estimated at over 
100,000, of whom perhaps 26,000 are Chris- 
tians. The language generally spoken is 
Arabic. 

Aleshld, a town of Southern Russia, 
gov. Taurida. Pop. 8915. 

Ale'da, a town and fortress of andent 
Gaul, at which in B.o. 52 Julius Gsesar in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the Gauls imder 
Verdngetorix. It is now represented by 
the village of Aliae, department COte d’Qr, 
near which Napoleon III. erected a colossal 
statue of Verdngetorix in 1865. 

Altssaa'drU, a town and fortress in 
North Italy, capital of the province of the 
same name, in a marshy country, near the 
junction of the Bormida and the Tanaro. It 
was built in 1168 by the Cremonese and 
Afilanese, and was named in h<mour of 
Pope Alexander IIL, who made it a bishop’s 
see. It has a cathedral, important manu- 
factures of linen, woollen, and silk goods, 
and an active trade It ranks as one of the 
first fo rtr e s s es of Europe, the fortificationB 
indudlng a •utxounding wall and bastians, 


and a strong dtadel on the opposite side of 
the Tanaro, connected by a bridge with the 
towa Pop. 80,761. 

Ales'si, Galbazzo, a distinguished Italian 
architect, bom at Perugia, 1512, died there 
in 1572. Many palaces, villas, and churchea 
were erected imr his designs. 

Aletsch’-glader, the greatest glader in 
Switzerland, canton Valais, a prolongation 
of the immense mass of gladexs oonneoted 
with the Jungfrau, the Aletachhora (14,000 
ft ), and other peaks; dbout 15 miles long. 

Aleurom'eter, an instrument for indicat- 
ing the bread-making qualities of wheaten 
flour. The indicationa depend upon the 
expansion of the gluten contained in a given 
quantity of flour when freed of its stai^ bv 
pulverization and repeated washings with 
water. 

Aleu’tian Islands, a chain of about eighty 
small islands belonging to the Uidted 
States, separating the &a of Kamtdiatka 
from northern part of the Padfic Ocean, 
and extending nei^y 1000 miles from east 
to west between Ion. 172’’ s. and 168” w.; 
total area, 6891 square miles; pop. 1220. 
They are of vdeado formation, and in a 
number of them there are volcanoes still in 
activity. Their general appearance is dis- 
mal and barren, yet grassy valleys capable 
of supporting cattle throughout the year 
are met wim, and potatoes, turnips, and 
other vegetables are successfully cultivated, 
lliey aflford also an abundance of vsluable 
fur and of fish. The natives belong to the 
same stock with tiiose of Kanitchatka. 

Ale’wifo (corruption of the Indian name), 
the Al6da tyrannuM, a fish of the same 
genus as the shad, growing to the length of 
12 inohea, and taken in great quantiitisa in 
the mouths of the rivers of New England, 
New Brunswick, and NovaH^tia^ neing 
salted and exported. 

Alexander, sumamed the Oreat, waa the 
son of Philip of Macedon and his queen 
01ym|dai, and was bom at Pella, B.a 856. 
In youth he had Aristotle as instructor, 
and he early diiq^ed uncommon abilitiea. 
The victory of Chsunmea in 888, which 
hroi^t Greece enrirely under Ma^onia, 
was m^y decided his efforts. Philip 
baring am sssassinated, B.a 886, Alexan- 
der, not ^ twenty years of age, ascended 
the throne. His father had bem preparing 
an expediticn agidnst the Persians and 
Alexander deteradned to carry it out; but 
before doing so he had to chastise the bar- 
barian irfoea on the frontiers of Macedon 
88 
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aa wall m qnell m riaiiig in Greaoe, in whidi 
he took and destroyed Thebes, put 6000 of 
the inhahitentB to the sword, end oerHed 
80,000 into oaptiTity. Leaving Ant^ter 
to govern in his stead in Europe, and oeing 
oo^lrmed as oommander-in-ohief of the 
Greek forces in the general assembly of the 
Greeks, he crossed over the Hellespont into 
Asia, in the 
spring of 834, 
vdth 80,000 foot 
and 5000 horse. 

His first enoonn 
ter with the Per- 
sian forces (as- 
sisted by Gredc 
mercenaries) was 
at tbesmall river 
Granlous, where 
he gained a oom- 



of Asia Minor now opened their gates to 
the victor, and Alexander resting demo- 
cracy in all the Greek cities. In passing 
through Gordium he out the Gordian 
knot, on which it was believed the fate 
of Asia depended, and then conquered 
Lyda, Ionia, Caria, Pamphylia, and Cap- 
pModa. A siokness, caus^ by bathing in 
the Cydnns (b.o. 888), checked his course; 
but scarcely was he restored to health when 
he continued his onward course, and this 
same year defeated the Persian emperor Da- 
rius and his army of 500,000 or 600,000 men, 
(including 50,000 Greek mercenaries) near 
IsBus (inner angle of the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta). Darius fled towards the interior 
of his dominions, leaving his family and 
treasures to fall into the hands m the 



conqueror. Alexander did not pursue Da- 
rius, but proceeded southwards, and secured 
all the towns along the Mediterranean 
Sea, though he did not get possession of 
Tyre (taken 882 B.C.) without a siege of 
seven months. Palestine and Sk;ypt now 
fell before him, and in the utter he 
founded Alexandria, which became one of 
the first dties of ancient times. Hence 
he went through the desert of Libya, to con- 
sult the orade of Zens Ammon, and it was 
said that the god recognised him as his son. 

his retgni Alexander starohed against 
pariui^ who had collected an immenae anny 
m Aa^uda, and rejected the propomls of 
^ riw to peace. A hat^ was fought 
at GdhganM^ about 50 nrito tom Axbei% 
AC. 8Sf, and notwithstMiding 


numerical suneriority of his enen^, Alexan- 
der (who had but 40,000 men and 7000 boree) 
gained a oomplete victory. Bal^lon and 
Sosa opened meir gates to the conqueror, 
who marched towards Petsepolis, the oiml- 
tal of Persia, and entered it in triumph. He 
now seems for a time to have lost his self- 
command. He gave himself up to arrogance 
and dissipation, and b said in a fit of intoxi- 
cation to have set fire to the palace of Per- 
sepolis, one of the wonders of the world, 
ttousiiig himself up, however, he set out 
in pursuit of Darius, who, having lost hb 
throne, was kept prisoner by Bes^ satrap 
of Baotriana, who, when he taw himself 
dosely pursued, caused Darius to be assas- 
sinatM (B.O. 880). Continuing hb progress 
he subdued Bes8us,and advanc^ to the Jax- 
artes, the extreme eastern limit of the eifi- 
pire, but did not fully subdue the whole of 
thb region till 828, some fortresses holding 
out with great tenacity. In one of these 
he took prisoner the beautiful Koxana, 
daughter d Oxyartes, a nobleman of Sog- 
diana, and having fallen in love with her 
he married her. Meantime disaffection had 
once or twice manifested itself arocmg hb 
Macedonian followers and had been wuelly 
punished; and he had abo, to hb toting 
remorse, killed hb tifthful friend iQleitns 
in a fit of drunken rage. Alexandir now 
formed the idea of conquering India, then 
Boaroely known even by name. He passed 
the Indus (b.o. 826), marched toward the 
Hydaspes ( Jhrium), at the pMsage of which 
he conquer^ a king named Poms in abloodv 
battle, and advaoM victorioualy through 
the north-west of Indi^ and intended to 
proceed as far aa the Ganges, when the 
murmurs of hb army oompelled him to 
return. On the Hydaspes he built a fleet, 
in which he sent a part of hb armv down 
the river, while the rest proceeded alonff 
the banks. the Hydaspes he xeariied 
tile Aoesines (Ohenab), and thus the Indui^ 
down which he sailed to the sea. Neardius, 
hb admiral, sailed hence to the Persian 
Gulf, wUle Alexander directed hb march 
hj land to Babylon, losing a great part of 
hb troops^ the dtort terongh vrmdt, he 
had to Susa he maitbd Statini, 

tiwridestSmtsrof Darina, and rewarded 
tikose of hintacedonians who had married 
Penfan women, because it was hb intention 
to unite the two nations as dos^y poc* 
sifale. At Opl% on the Tigris, a mutiny 
arose among to Maoedonians (in 824), who 
thought be showed too much favour to the 
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Aiifttioi; hj firmiMM and poiU^ ha mo- 
oeedad In qnifilHng tfaia rioing, and aent homo 
10,000 Tiieinna with rich rewarda. Soon 
alter, hb favoarite, Hepheation, died at 
Bobabana» and Alexander’! gnef waa un- 
bounded. The favourite waa royally buried 
at Babylon, and here Alexander waa engaged 
in extanaive plana for the future, when he 
became auddwy aiok, after a banquet, and 
died in a few days (828 B.a), in hia thirty- 
third year, after a reign of twelve yean and 
eight months. His body was after a time 
conveyed to Egypt with great splendour by 
his ^eral Ptolemy. He left behind him 
an immense empire, which was divided 
among his chief generals, and became the 
aoene of oontinual wars. Tht reign of Alex- 
ander constitutes an important period in 
the history of humanity. Hia career waa 
not merely a aeries of empty conquests, but 
was attended with the most important re- 
sults. The language, and much of the 
civilization of Greece, followed in his track; 
large additions were made to the sdenoes 
of geography, natural history, Ac. ; a road 
was openm to India; and ^ products of 
the farthest east were introduced into Eu- 
rope. Greek kingdoms, under hia generals 
and their suooesson, oontinuad to exist in 
Aba for centuries. 

Alezaadar, the name of eight pope^ the 
earliest of whom, Alexander L, u said to 
have reigned from 109 to 119. The most 
famous (or inbrnoua) is Aleiander VL 
(Boigia), who was bom at Valencia, in 
Spain, in 1431, and died in 1503. When 
he waa only twenty-five years of age his 
unde, Pope Calixtus III., made him a car- 
dinal, and shortly afte^ards appointed 
him to the dignified and lucrative office of 
vice-chancellor. By bribery be prepared 
bis way to the papal thr^, wbion he 
attained in 1492, after the death of Inno- 
oent VIIL Both the aothoiity and reve- 
nnes of the popee beiim at this time much 
impaired, he set himself to reduce the power 
of the Italian prineee, and seize upon their 
p os s ess i o ni for the benefit of his own family. 
To effect this end he ia said not to have 
sempM to UM the vileel mean% including 
poimandasaMbnaliQn. His poli^, foreign 
as wan an demsatic^ wae fahhWi and baas, 
and hb foivate life waa atained by aananal- 
ity. HemidanfioodlitnrtoaxtBartimmenae 
anma af mcnay from all CShrbtbn ccsmlriaa 
wkbr Tarioaa preftaxts. Ha told indni- 
gmom, and ml abd% in lavcvr of hini ml f» 
Ihewfibolmvatalowdiiiak Hbemama 


routed against him the' powerful eloquenci 
of Savonarohs who, by pen and pulpit, urged 
hb depositioii, but had to meet hb death at 
the stbm in 1498. Not long after hb eleo- 
tion Alexander had the honour of deciding 
the dimute between the kings of Portugal 
and Cfsstile oonoeming tl^ respective 
claims to the foreign oountriee recently db- 
covered. Hb son, Cesare Borgia, and hb 
daughter Luoreziay are equally notorious 
with himself. 

Alaxaader, the name of three Soottbh 
kings. Alaxandar I., a son rf Malcolm 
Canmore and Margaret of England, sue- 
needed hb brother Edgar in 1107, and 
governed with great ability till hb death in 
1124. He was a great l^efaotor of the 
church, and a firm vindicator of the national 
independence. — Alexander IL was bom 
in 1198, and succeeded hb father William 
the Lion in 1214. He was a wise and 
energetic prince, and Scotland prospered 
greaby under him, though dbtnrb^ by the 
Norsemen, by the restleesnese of some of 
the Celtic chiefs, and by the attempts of 
Henry IIL of England to make Alexander 
do homage to him. Alexander married 
Henry’s sbter, Joan, in 1221, who lived till 
1238. In 1244 war with l^gland almost 
broke out, but was fortunately averted. 
Alexander died in 1248 at Kerrera, an 
island opposite Oban, when on an expedi- 
tion in whbh he hoped to wreet the 
Hebrides from Norway. He was suooeeded 
by hb son, Alexander IIL, a boy of eight, 
who in 1251 manned Margiunet, eldest 
daughter of Henry III. of England. Like 
hb father he was eager to bring the He- 
brides under hb sway, and tfcdi he was 
enabled to aocomplbh in a few yean after 
the defeat of the Norse i^ng Haoo at 
Largs, in 1263. The msinla^ and islands 
of Sootiand were now under one sovereign, 
thoimh Orkney and Shetland still belongs 
to ^^irway. Alexander was strenuous in 
asserting the indepeadenoe both of the Soot- 
tbh k&dom aid the Soottbh church 
against England. He died in 1285 hy the 
falling of hb horse while he was ridii^ in 
the dark between Bnmtblandand Kfagfaorm 
He left as hb heiress Mamret^ the Maiden 
of Norwav, danrtiter of Brio of Norway, 
and of AlsxaiiQlMr's daughter, Marg ar e t * 
Under him Scotland enjoyed g re at er proe- 
perity than for geneeatioak aftnrwaida 

A l n ii i lfi s r 1., Bmperor of Biisri% son of 
Panl L and Mari% dM^hter of Prince 
Engine cf Wfiittmbiiiil^ ww bocn in 1777, 
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atid dM in 1826. On tha anaMiiiaticm of 
hk fMdier, ia 1801, Alojuuuior aM)^^ 

• throne, and one of his first acts was to oon- 
dude peace with Britain, against whidi his 
predeoesscHr had declared war. In 1808 he 
offered his servioes as mediator between 
England and France, and two yearn later a 
convention was enteiod into brtween Bua- 
aia^ £n|d<"d, Austria^ and Sweden for the 
purpose of resisting the enoroadiinents of 
fYanoe on the tei^tories of independent 
states. He was present at the battle of 
Austerlits (1806), when the combined armies 
of Bussia and Austria were defeated by 
Napoleon. In the succeeding campaign the 
Bussians were again beaten at Eylan (8th 
February, 1807) and Fiiedland (14th June), 
the resmt of which was an interview, be- 
tween Alexander and Napoleon, and the 
treaty at Tilsit. The Bussian emperor now 
for a time identified himself with the Napo- 
leonic schemes, and soon obtained possess i on 
of Finland and an extended territory on the 
Danube. The French allianoe, however, he 
found to be too oppressive, and his having 
separated himself ^m Napoleon led to the 
di^trous French invasion of 1812. In 
1818 he published a manifesto which served 
as the basis of the coalition of the other Euro- 
pean powers against France, which was fol- 
lowed by the capture of Paris (in 1814), the 
abdication of Napoleon and the restoxation 
of the Bourbons, and the utter overthrow of 
Napoleon the following year. After Water- 
loo, Alexander, accompanied by the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia^ 
made his second entrance into Paris, where 
they concluded the treaty known as the 
Holy Alliance. The remaining part of his 
reign was chiefly taken up in meatnres of 
interaal refcnn, including the gradual idioli- 
tion of serfdom, and the promotion of educa- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures^ as well as literature and the fine 
arts. 

Alanadur U, Emperor of Bussia^ was 
bom April 29, 1818, and succeeded his 
father N^iehoias In 1856, before the end of 
the Crimean war. Ahat peace was oon- 
eluded the iww emperor eet about effeeting 
reforms in the enipiie^ the greatest of au 
being emancipation of the serCi in 1861, 
a meaeure iriUoh gave iraedom, on eertain 
t mdil km, to 22;C^000 of human bei ng s 
who wme peeviondy hi a state little removed 
iiemt^ of slavery. Under hhn, toe^ rspre- 
smtiffm asBWttblim in the provinees were 
brtrodnesd, and he also did mndi to Imfspone 


ednoatlott, and to reorganise the iudidsl 
system. During his reign the KumlaB 
dominions in Central Asia were extended, 
a piece of tenitoiy south of the Caucasus, 
f onnerly belonging to Turkey, was acquired, 
and a part ot BnNarabia» Monging since 
the Crimean war to Turkey in Europe, but 
previously to BaBsi% was restored to the 
latter power. The Utter additions resulted 
from ^ Busso-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
He was killed an explosive missile flung 
at him (by a liihilist it is supposed) in a 
street in St. Petersburg, 13th March, 1881. 
He was succeeded by & second son, Alex- 
ander 111., his eldest son having died in 
youth. His only daughter was married to 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Alezandar of HalM. See Hales (Alex- 

ander db). 

Alexander Hevskoi, a Bussian hero and 
saint, son of the Grand-duke JarosUv, bom 
in 1219, died in 1268. He fought valiantly 
against assaults of the Mongols, the Danes, 
Swedes, and knights of the Teutonic order. 
He gained the name of Nevtkot in 1240, for 
a sjnendid victory, on the Neva, over the 
Swedes. The gratitude of his countrymen 
commemorated the hero in popular songs, 
and raised him to the dignity of a saint. 
Peter the Great built a splencUd monastery 
at St. Petersburg in his honour, and in 
memory of him established the order of 
Alexander Nevskoi 

Alexander Seye'ms, a Boman emperor, 
bora in 205, died 285 a.d. He was raim to 
the imperial dignity in 222 a.d. by the prm- 
torUn guards, ^ter they had put his ooosin 
the e m peror Heliogabuns to death. He 
governed ably both in peace and war; and 
aim occupied himself in poetry, phllos<^y, 
and IHmture. In 282 he defeated the Per- 
sians under Artaxerxee, who wished to drive 
the Bomans from Asia. When on an ex- 
pedition into Gaul to reprem an incundoii of 
the Germany he was murdered wHh his 
mother in an insuncotioii of hk troopi^ 
beaded by the brutal Maximii^ who tac- 
oeeded him as emperor. 

Alaxandafi (/Smyrnium olutdirum), an 
vmbeHiferqus Uennial plant, a native ot 
Britain, formerly cultivated lor its leaf- 
stalks, which, having a p l e a s ant aicmatk 
fiavcor, wore blandiad and used instead of 
edeiy--a vcgelabla that has taken Hs plaosb 

JJsomidMt'ta, or laxAVinBOON (ancknt 
JImmdria ad /ssum), a small seaport in 
Asia Mbmr, OB the Guk of Idomdeswn^ 
poHofAkppeandHortlMsmS^rrk. Namsd 
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wSkw AlMtinte the Great, at wboee ooss- centre of oommeroe between the eaat and 
aMMadltwaaloimdedininemoi^of weit, ai waQ ae cl Greek learning and dvi- 

qC teia. Popi. 1500. lizaticm, with » popnladon at one tiine of 

AleBBelL'dru^ an andent dtj and ae^wrt perhapc 1,000,000. It waa €i|>adally oele< 
In Hejrvt, at ^e north-weet angle of the orated lor ita great tlbraiy, aaad alao for its 
KUa odt% on a ridge of land bcSween the famooe Ughthooae, one el the wonden of 
•ee and lAke Mareotis. Andent Alezan- the worie^ e t an dfa g upon the Uttle Wand 
dria waa founded by, and named in honour of Pharoa, whicih waa oonnected with the 
of, Alexander the Great, in b. 0 . 382, and dty by a mole. Under Boman rale it waa 
wae long a great and aplendid dty, the the aeoond city of the empire^ and when 



Conatantinople became the capital of the 
Baat it still remained the diief centre of 
trade; but it recdred a blow from which 
it never recovered when captured by Amra, 
general of Caliph Omar in 641, after a dege 
^ fourteen moniha its rain was finally 
oenn^eted by the disoovera of the paasage to 
Badial^rtbe Cape of Good Hope, whidicfwned 
tm a new route for the Asiatio trade. See 
Mmndrian Libne^ry, Alexandrian SehooL 
Alexandria stands partly on what 
was ioanndf the iaUnd of Phai^ partiv 
Uu tirt penonQla which now connects ft 
dm nmbitod and has been formed by 
the MiilBiriatlEMi of soil, and partly on Sie 
mMNli > ^ riMCits In the Tnridsh 
odite m IMrttrtV And inegular : 

widA uall » fi wa whera tha fiMal 1^^ 


are ailnated, altt where are the prindpd 
shopi and hotels, mmica, offices of companfaa 
ko.; this part of the dty being alao supplied 
with gas. and with water mught by tho 
Mahmuoleh Canal from the western mmoh 
of the Kile. Alexandria ia oonneotad by 
nOway with Chlro^ Boaett% said Snea. A 
little to the aouth of the dty aie the cata- 
combs^ vrUdi now serve as a quarry. An- 
other rdio of antiquity k Pcmpe/a PStar, 
P8fifijii.h^ JUexandiiahatiwontiriK 
cm the eeat and west reneotlvdy m the 
kthanitef the Pharos pentnauhL the latM 
havipg a breakwater ever IWI O yarda in 

Alexandria ia large And varied, the exporta 
bdi^ ccMoii, beans^ peaat, ricsii, wheat, he. ; 
timiBiportsdiMyaianiilm At 

hfi 
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tiM beglimlng of tbe oentmy Alexu^rU 
WM «a faiignfficMit plaoe of 5000 or 6000 
inhabitmto. The or4;in of iti more reoent 
career of proaperity it owes to Mohammed 
Alt Inlfe2toeiiuitirreotioiiofArabiPa^a 
and the maoiaore of Europeans led to the 
intervention of the Briti^ and the bom- 
bardment of the forts by the British fleet 
in July. When the British entered the 
dty they found the finest parts of it sacked 
and in flames, but the damage has been re- 
paired. Pop. (1897), 819,766. 

Aleacaadxia, a town and port <A the 
United States, in Virginia^ on the right 
bank of the Potomac (which is of sufficient 
^th for large vessels), 7 miles south of 
Wellington, with straight and spadous 
streets; canries on a considerable trade, 
chiefly in flour. Pop. 14,839. 

Alenadzla, a town of Scotland, in Dum- 
bartonshire, on the Leven, 4 miles north of 
Dumbarton, with extensive cotton printing 
and bleaching works. Pop. 8007. 

Alexandria, a town of Southern Russia, 
government of Cherson, on a tributary of 
the Dnieper. Pop. 10,521. 

Alexandrian Utarazy, the largest and 
most famous of all the andent collections of 


die Ptolemies lasted (828-80 B.C.), and con* 
tinned under the Rmnan supremacy. Ptol- 
emy Soter founded the famous libraiy of 
Alexandria (see above) and his son, Phila- 
delphns, established a kind of academy of 
sdenoes and arts. Many scholars and men 
of fl^ns were thus attracted to Alexandria, 
and a period of literary activity set in, 
which xnade Alexandria for long the focus 
and centre of Greek culture and intellectual 
effort It must be admitted, however, that 
originality was not a characteristic of the 
Alexandrian age, which was stronger in 
criticism, grammar, and sdenoe than in pure 
literature. Among the grammarians and 
critics were Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, Aris- 
tophmies, Aristarchus, and Zoilus, proverbial 
as a captious critic. Their merit is to have 
collect^ edited, and preserved the existing 
monuments of Greek literature. To the 
poets belong Apollonius, Ly oopbron, Aratus, 
Nicander, Euphorion, Ci^machus, Theo- 
critus, Philetas, Ac. Among those who pur- 
sued mathematics, physics, and astronomy, 
was Euclid, the father of scientific geometry ; 
Archimedes, great in physios and mechanics; 
Apollonius cd Perga, whose work on conic 
sections still exists; Nicomaohus, the first 


books, founded by Ptolemy Soter (died 283 
B.a), king of E^^t, and greatly enliurged 
by succeeding It^emies. At its most 
flourishing p^od it is said to have num- 
bered 700,000 volumes, accommodated in 
two different boildings, one of them being 
the Serapeion, or temple of Jupiter Serapia. 
The otlmr ooUection was burned during 
Julius Caesar’s siem of the dty, but the Ser- 
apeiou library eidsted to the time of ^ 
&nperor Theodosius the Greats when, at 
the general destruction of the heathen ton- 
plea, the splendid temple cff Jupiter Serapia 
was gutted (a.d. 891) by a fanatical crowd 
of Chrisrians, and its literary treasures de- 
stroyed or scattered. A library was again 
aooumulated, but was burned by the Arabs 
when they captured the dty under the ciJiph 
Omar in 641. Amm, thie captain of die 
caliph’s army, would have been willing to 
spare the liraa^, but Omar is said to have 
auposed of the matter In the famoos 
rnidBi *1! these wxithigs of the Qre^ 
agree with the Koran tb^ ate nsdesi^ and 
need aft be preserved; if ttiey disagree they 
eie neiaideiai end migat to be dertroyed.’^ 
AieinadTiaa 8chm or Aqm, the eehool 
or period of Greek Btsratiire and laandng 
tbahkxleted at Alexandria In Ilgypt d^^ 
the three hnadted yeere tiiattlu rule m 
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sdentifio arithmetidan, and (under the Ro- 
mans) the astronomer and geographer Ptol- 
emy. Alexandria also was distinguished in 
philosophical peculation, and it was here 
that the New Pmtonio school was established 
at the dose of the second oenti^ after 
Christ by Ammonias of Alexandria (about 
193 A.D.), whoee disdples were Plotinus and 
Origen. Being for the most part orientals, 
formed by the study of Greek learning, the 
writings of the New Platonists are striragly 
diaraoterized — for example, those of Am-- 
monius Saooas, Plotinus, lambUcus, Por- 
phyritts — ^by a mixture of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean elements. The prindpal Gnostio sys- 
tems also had their ongin in Alexandria. 

Alaxaadilan Varsi^ or Conxx Alxx- 
ANDBIHUB, a manuBoript in the Brittsh 
MnseaiD, great importance in BibUoal 
oritidsm, wrilien on parchment with undal 
lettm, and belonging probably to the latter 
half of the sixth century. It contains the 
whole Greek Bible (tiie Old Testament being 
according to the Septnagint), together with 
^ letters of Bishop Cflament of Boms^ but 
It wants parts of Matthew, John, and Second 
(TorinthiMis. The Patriarch Constanti- 
nople, who in 1628 sent this manusci4>t 
as a present to Charles I , said be had re- 
ceived it from XSgypt (whence its name). 
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Aitim»driat, in piotodj^ tbo nMM 
from Ml old BVenoh poem on Aknader the 
CkeoC) to a ipeolu m Tene, which oonaiite 
of eix iamhio feet» or twelve syllable!, the 
pause being, in oorreot Alexandres, always 
on the sixth syUable; for example, the seoond 
of the follow^ verses: — 

A needlen Alexsodrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 

In English Drayton's PolyolUon Is w r itt e n 
in this measure, and the concluding line of 
the Spenserian stanea is an Alexandrine. 
The French in their epics and dramas are 
confined to this verse, which for this reascm 
is called by them the heroto, 

Alexa&ro'pol, a Russian town and for- 
tress in the Transcaucasian government of 
Erivan, near the highway from Erivan to 
Kars; can acoommo<&te 10,000 military, and 
has silk manufactories. Pop. 80,735. 

Alazaa'droT, a town of Russia, govern- 
ment of Vladimir, with a famous convent, 
in the dhurdh of whidi are interred two 
sisten of Peter the Great; manufactures of 
steel and cotton goods. In the neighbour- 
hood is an imper^ stud. Pop. 7179. 

Almc'lflbad, a bathing place of Germany, 
Anhalt, in the Hans Mountains, with two 
mineral springs strongly impregi^ted with 
iron. 

AWia mohailovitoh (son of Michael), 
seoond Russian osar of the line of Romanof 


mood from varfoos sides, especially by the 
Turks and the Normans, lirom these dan- 
gers, as well as from later (caused by the 
first Crusade, the Normans, and the Turks), 
he managed to extricate Mmself W policy 
or warlike measures, and maintained hfa 
pc^tion till the age of seventy, during a 
reign of thirty-seven ynars. daughter 
Anna wrote a life of him (the Alexiad), 
which is one continuous eulogy. 

Al'fa, a name for esparto grass or a variety 
of it, largely obtained from Algeria. See 
EtpaHo, 

Alfal'fa, a prolific forage plant similar 
to lucerne, lar^y grown ki California, Ac. 

Alfaral^ an eminent Arabian scholar of 
the tenth oentury ; died at Damascus in 950; 
wrote on the Aristotelian philosophy, and 
compiled a kind of encyclopedia. 

Al'fsnid, an alloy of nickel plated with 
silver, used for spoons, forlo^ oandleotioka, 
tea services, Ac. 

Alfieri (al-fe-«'rs), Vittorio, Codnt, 
Italian poeh was bom at Asti in 1749, and 
died in 1808. After extensive European 
travels he began to write, and his first play, 
Cleopatra (1775), being received with mne- 
ral applause he detenidned to devote sR his 
efforts to attaining a position among writers 
of dramatic poetry. At Florence he became 
intimate with the Countess of Albany, wife 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and on 
the death of the prince she lived with him 
as his mistress. This oonneotion he believed 


(the present dynasty), bom in 1629, suc- 
ceeded his father Midiael Feodorovitch in 
1645, and ^ed in 1676. He did much for 
the internal administration and tor the en- 
largement of the empire; reconquered Little 
Russia from Poland, and carriM his autho- 
rity to the extreme east of Siberia. He was 
fa&er of Peter the Great. 

Alexis PetroMtch, eldest son of Peter 
the Gr ea t , was bom ^ Moscow, 1690, and 
died in 1718. He opposed the innova^ons 
introduced by his father, who on this account 
disinherited him by a ukase in 1718, and 
when he dkoovered that Alexis was paving 
the way to succeed to the crown he had his 
son trM and condemned to death. This 
affeoted the latter so much that he died in a 
few days, leaving a son, afterwards the 
emperor Peter IL 

Ate'ioa Ownne'iiua, Bysantiiso Emperor, 
was bom in 1048, and mod in 1118, He 
was a nephew of Isaac the first emperor of 
tlio Ocmnonl, and attained the throne in 
1081, at a tinia when the empire wae men- 


to have served to stimulate and elevate his 
poetic powers. He died at Florence and 
was buried in the church of Santa Croce, 
between Macohiavelli and Michael Angelo^ 
where a beautiful monument by Canova 
covers his rOmalnsi He wrote twenty-one 
tragedies and oomedies. His tragedisB 
are full of lomy and patriotic sentiments, 
but the buMage is stiff and without poetic 
grace, andJna plots poor. Nevertheless he 


are full of lo|ty and patriotic sentiments, 
but the buMage is stiff and without poetic 
grace, andjk plots poor. NeverthelM he 
m oonaidermAhe first tra^c writer of Italy, 
and has serw|p| as a model for his sucoessors. 
Alfieri oompmd also an epic, lyrics, satiras, 
and poetical traiii||||pins fnm the ancient 
dasafos. He lefipmT^tersating antobio- 

See iMmuo. 

Al'Hocd, HmrRT/iSD., Dean of Canter- 
bury, an En^^iah poet, sobolar, and mlsoel- 
laneons writer^ was bom In Itoadonin 1810. 
After attending various schools ba sntered 
Trinity College^ Gambridga^ in 1887, gra- 
dnated B.A. in 1888, waa elaeted fsflow 
in 1884, and nasA year became vicar of 
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Wjmeswold, Lekestenhire. In 1842 he 
was appoiiit^ examiner in logic and moral 
philoa^y to the UniYemity of London, 
and hm the appointment till 1857. He 
early began the great woric of his life, his 
edition of the Gieek Testament with com- 
mentary, which occupied him for twenty 
years, &e first volume being published in 
1849, the fourth and last in 1861. In 1858 
he was translated to Quebec Chapel, Lon- 
don, and in 1857 he was appointed Dean of 
Canterbury. He died in 1871. Among 
other thin^ he wrote Chapters on the Poets 
of Ancient Gre^ Sermons, Psalms and 
Hymns, Homilies on the Acts of the 
Apostles, Letters from Abroad, Poetical 
Works, Plea for the Queen’s English. 

Al'firad (or ^El'pesd) the Great, King 
of England, one of the most illustrious rulers 
on record, was bom at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, A.D. 849, his father being Ethelwolf, 
son of Egbert, king of the West Saxons. 
He suoce^ed his ^ther Ethelred in 872, 


Lcodon; in training his people in arms 
and no less in agrionlture; in improving 
the navy; in systematizing the laws aM 
internal administration; and in literary la- 
bours and the advancement of learning. He 
caused many manuscripts to be translated 
from Latin, and himself translated several 
works into Anglo-Saxon, sudi as the Psalms, 
iEsop’s Fables, Boethius on the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, the History of Orosius, 
Bede’s Scolesiara<^ History, Aa He also 
drew up several original works in Anglo- 
Saxon. These peaceful labours were inter- 
rupted, about 894, by an invasion of the 
Northmen, who, after a struggle of three 
years, were finally driven out. Alfred died 
in 901. He had married, in 868, Alswith 
or Ealhawith, the daughter of a Mercian 
nobleman, and left two sons: Edward, who 
Buooeeded him, and Ethelwerd, who died 
in 922. Alfred presents ns with one of the 
moot perfect examples of the able and patri- 
otic monarch uniM with the virtuous man. 


at a time when the Danes, or Northmen, 
had extended their conquests widely over 
the country, and they had completely over- 
run the kin^om of the West Saxons ay 878. 
Alfred was obliged to flee in disguise, and 
stayed for some time with one of his own 
neat-herds. At length he gathered a small 
force, and having fortified himself on the 
Isle of Athelney, formed by the oonfiuenoe 
of the rivers Parret and Tone, amid the 
marshes of Somerset, he was able to make 
freouent salliea against the enemy. It was 
during his abode here that he went, if the 
story is true, disguised as a harper into the 
camp of King Guthmm (or Guthorm), and, 
having asoerUdned that the Danes felt them- 
selves secure, hastened back to his troops, led 
them against the enemy, and gained such 
a deddM victory that fourteen days after- 


vdio were already in the country to remain, 
on condition that they gave hostages, took 
asolenmoath t^nit Wessex, and embraced 
Christianity. Their king, Guthmm, was 
baptised, wm thirty of his foUoweis, and 
ever afterward remidned faithfnl to Alfred. 
They received that portion of the east of 
Engl and now oeoupied by the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, a^ Cambridge, as aj^aos 
of reridanoa. The few yean of tranqmllity 
(888^98) uddoh followed were employed 
Alfred in lelmllding the towna that had 
•offhied most during the war, particularly 
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Algm (al'jS), a nat. order of oryptogamio 
or thsUomnous plants, found for the most 
part in me sea and fresh water, and oom- 
prising sea-weeds, Ac. The higher forms 
have stems bearing leaf-like expansions, 
and they are often attached to the rocks 
by roots, which, however, do not derive 
nutriment from the rooks. A stem, how- 
ever, is most frequently absent, llie plants 
are nourished thmu^ their whole surface 
by the medium in wldoh they live. They 
vary in size from the miorosoopio diatoms 
to forms whose stems resemble those of 
forest trees, and whose fronds rival the 
leaves of &e palm. They an entirely 
composed of cellular tissue, and many are 
edible and nutritious, as carrageen or Iriah- 
moss, dulse, Aa K^p, iodine, and bromine 
are products of various species. The Algn 
are also valuaUe as manure. They are 
often divided into five orders: — Diato- 
macee, Confervaces, Fncacem, Ceramiaoen, 
and Cbaraoem. 

AlgaaKdi, Aumbaudso, one of the chief 
Italian sonlptors of the seventeenth century; 
bom 1602, died 1654. He lived and worked 
ohiefly at Borne; eseonted the tomb of Leo 
XL in St PetePa, and a marble xeUal with 
life-aiae fi gur e s over the altar of St Leo 
them. 

AlgazolMi^beaaL See 0<mlb4ree. 

AkamMil'a, the eeed-poda of one or two 
Sooth American treea (genus Protijpfs), valu- 
able as containing modi tannin. 

Al'iorot, a vkSentiy pwgative and erne- 
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tie wiiite powder, prec i pi ta ted from diloride 
of antim^y in water; formerly need in 
medicine. 

Algmt'ti, Fbanobsoo, Count, bom in 
1712, died in 1764, an Italian writer on 
■oienoe, the fine arts, Ac. He lived for Borne 
years in France and for a long time in Ger- 
many, Frederick the Cheat of Prussia hav- 
ing made him chamberlain and count He 
wrote Newtonianism for the Ladies; Essays 
on tile Fine Arts; poems, letters, Ac. 

Algarre (kl-g&rVS), a maritime province 
of Portugal occupying the southern portion 
of the kingdom; mountainous but with some 
fertile tracts. Area, 2099 square miles; 
pop. 254,851. 

Algan (al'gou), a name for the south- 
western portion of Bavaria and the adjacent 
parts of Whrtemberg and Tirol, intersected 
Dy the Algau Alps. The AlgJsu breed of 
cattle 18 one of the best in Germany. 

Algaaiall (al-gaz-ale), Abu Hambd Mo- 
hammed^ an Arabian p^osopher, Persian 
by birth; bora 1058, died 1111. He was 
a most prolific author; an opponent of the 
prevailing Aristotelian philo 80 ]:diy of the 
tty, and wrote against it the Destruction 
of tiie Philosophers, answered by Averroes 
in his Destruction of the Destruction. 

Al'gebrm, a kind of generalized arithme- 
tl(^ in which numbers or quantities and 
opmtions, often also the results of (dera- 
tions, are represented by symbols, ^us 
the ezpression osy + 08 - 1 - ay* denotes that a 
numbw represented by a; is to be multiplied 
by a number represented y, a number e 
multiplied by a number z, a number d by a 
number y multiplied by itself (or square), 
and the sum taken of these thrae pmucts. 
So the eguatum (as it is called) or >- 7a; -f 
12 aO expresses the fact that if a certain 
number x is multi[died by itself, and this 
result made less by seven wes the number 
and greater by twelve, the result is 0. In 
this case as must either be 8 or 4 to produce 
the given result; but such an eoniation (or 
formula) as (a-h 6)(tt - 6) = o* - 5* is always 
true whatever values mav be assigned to 
a and A Algebra is an uivaluable instru- 
ment In intricate calculations of all idndiL 
and enidiles op&niUkmz to be performed and 
resnlts obtained that by arithmetic would 
be ImpcstifalA and its scope is still being 

Tiie b^ginaings of algtibraic metiiod are 
to be found in XMophantus, a Chmek of the 
fourth esotory of our oml but it was tiie 
Arabiaw ttml intiodiiood a^ 


and from them it received Its name. The 
first Arabian treatise on algebra was pub- 
lished in the reign of the great Kaliph A1 
Mamun (818-883) by Mobmnmed Ben 
Musa. In 1202 Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa, 
who had travelled and studied In the East, 
published a work treating of almbra as then 
understood in the Aral:^ sriiooL From 
this time to the discovery of printing con- 
siderable attention was given to algebra, 
and the work of Ben Musa and another 
Arabian treatise, called the Kule of Algebra, 
were translated into Italian. The first 
printed work treating on algebra (also on 
arithmetic, A&) appeared at Yenioe in 
1494, the author being a monk called Luca 
Padoli da Bergo. Kiq)id progress now 
began to be made, and among the names 
of those to whom advances are to be at- 
tributed are Tartaglia and Cardan. About 
the middle of the sixteenth oentury the 
(jtonan Stifel introduced the signs -f, 
Vi u^d Eeoorde the sign =. Recorde 
wrote the first EmdiBh work on algebra. 
Fraii 9 oi 8 Vieta, a Erenoh mathematician 
(1540-1608), first adopted the method which 
has led to so great an extension of modem 
algebra, by being the first who used mend 
symbols for known quantities as well as for 
unknown. It was he also who first made 
the application of algebra to geometry. 
Albert Girard extended the theory of equa- 
tions by the supposition of imaginary quan- 
tities. The Englishman Harriot, early in 
the aeventeenth century, dlsoove^ ne^ 
tive roote, and established the equality be- 
tween the number of roota and t^ units in 
the degree of the equation. He also in- 
vented the signs < >, and Oughthred that 
of x« Desowtei, thongh not the first to 
apply algebra to geometry, has, by the 
extent and importance of his applications, 
commonly acquired the credit of being so. 
The eame diaobveries have also been attri- 
buted to him as to Harriot, and their respec- 
tive cdaims have caused much eontrovemy. 
He obtained by ipeaiM^f algebra the defi- 
nition and deemptiqfriw curves. Since hie 
time algebra hae beeniqmlied ec widely hi 
geometnr and higher mathematina that we 
need muy mention the namee of FermaA 
Wallis, Newton, Leibnit^ De Mbivre, Mao- 
Laurin, Taylor, Euler, D’Alembert, La- 
mnge^ La pl ace, Fourier, Poiason, <?au8% 
Homer, De Morgan, Sylveeter, Cayley. 
Bool^ Jevoos, and oil^ have iqiplled the 
algebraic method not only to formal logic 
but to politieal aoonoiay. 

W 
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HgMlnyi (U-Ae*«hrrif), » Mnport of 
Spiln, on the weit tide of ^ Bay d Gib- 
raltar, a well-bailt town oanying on abriak 
ooaating trade. It was the mat oonqneat of 
the Ajaba in Spain (711), and waa held by 
them till 1844, when it waa taken by Ai- 
phonaoXL of CaatileafteraaieMof twenty 
montha. Near Algeoiraa, in Jnly, 1801, the 
EngUah admiral Saumares defeated the 
oomMned French and Spaniah fleeta, after 
having failed in an attack a few daya before. 
Pop. 14,280. 

Alge'ria, a French colony in North Africa, 
having on the north the Mediterranean, on 
the eaat Tania, on the weot Maroooo^ and 
on ^e aoutii (where the boundary ia ill- 
defined) the Dea ert of Sahara, area, 122,878 
aq. milea, or induding the Adgerian Sa- 
hara 257,000. The country ia divided into 
three departmenta — Algtera, Oran, and 
Conatantme. The coast -line ia about 
560 mflea in length, steep and rooky, and 
though the indentations are numerous the 
harbours are modi exposed to the north 
wind. The country is traversed by the 
Atlas Mountains, two ohaina of which — ^the 
Great Atlas, bordering on the Sahara, and 
t^ little, or Maritime Atlas, between it 
and the sea — ^run parallel to the coast, the 
former attaining a height of 7000 feeh 
The intervals are filled with lower ranges, 
and numerous tranaverae ranges ommect 
the prinoipal <mm and run from them to the 
ooast^ forming devated table-lands and in- 
doaed vallm. The rivera are numerous, 
but many of them are mere torrents rising 
In the mountains near the coast TheShellf 
is asuoh the largest Some of the rivers 
are laigdy used for irrigation, and artesian 
wella have been aunk in aome plaoea for the 
aamepurpoae. There ace, both on the coast 
and in the interior, extensive salt lakes or 
marahee {ShotU), which dry up to a great 
extent in suminer. The country bordieiing 
on the ooast» called the TeU, as generally 
Mlly, wHh fertile valleys; in some plaoea a 
fiat and fertile dain extenda between the 
hiUa and the eea. In the eaat there ace 
8hoU$ that sink bdow the sea level, and into 
theee it haa been prapoaed to intcodnoe the 
waters of the MaateRanean. Thedimate 
vaiiea oonaidecaUlj aooordiag to elevation 
and lood peooliacMis. Tbeve are three 
aeaeone: whiter from Novsttber to Febrn- 
tey» spchig from Maesh to Jmie^ and sam- 
Msrfrpp JvlytoOotofaar. The summer is 
irsiy M ana dty, in mai^ parla of tbs 
esist tim tsnpeAsnis is meosnte and the 


dimate so healthy that Algeria is now a 
winter retort for hivaUds 

The chief products of cultivation are 
edieat^ barley, and oats, tobacco, cotton, 
wine, silk, and dates. Early vegetablea, 
especially potatoes and pease, are exported 
to France and England. A fibre called a//a, 
a variety of espai^ which grows wild on 
the high plateaux, is exported in Isw quan- 
tities. <3ork is also exported. There are 
valuable foreets, in which grow various sorts 
of pines and oaks, ash, cedar, mi^le, pis- 
taonio-nut, mastio, oarob, Ac. The Aus- 
tralian Euealyptui glohtiUis (a gum-tree) 
has been successfully introduce Agricul- 
ture often suffers much from the ravages 
of locusts. Among wild animals are &e 
lion, panther, hyena, and jackal ; the do- 
mestic quadrap^ include the horse, the 
mule, ca^e, sheep, and pigs (introduce by 
the French) Al^ria possesses valuable 
minerals, including iron, copper, lead, sul- 
phur, zino, antimony, marble (white and 
red), phosphate, and lithographic stone. 

The trade of Algeria has greatly increased 
under French rule, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land being the countries with which it Is 
principally carried on, and three-fourths of 
the whole being with France. The exports 
(besides those mentioned above) are olive- 
oil, raw hides, wood, wool, tobacco^ oran- 
ges, Ac.; the imports, manufactured goods, 
wixies, spirits, coffee, Ac. The manumotur- 
ing industries are unimportant^ and include 
morocco leather, carpets, muslins, and silks. 
French money, weighta and measures are 
generally used. The chief towns are Al- 
gien, Ozaa, Constantine, Bona» and Tlem- 
oen. There are about 2000 miles of railwairs 
opened; there is also a considerable net- 
woiric of telegraph lines. 

The two prinoipal native races inhabiting 
Algeria ars Arabs and Berbers, Thefbnner 
are mostly nomads, dwelling in tents and 
wandering from idaoe to plaoe, thon^ a 
large number of them are settled in the Tell, 
where they carry on agriculture and have 
formed numerous villages. The Berbers, 
here csllad Kabylea^ are the original in- 
habitantaof the territory and still form a 
oottsideridile part of the peqMilitiim. Thw 
•pesk-the Bemr langus^ but nse Arabic 
duMraoteit in writing. The Jews form a 
smafi but influential part of the pppnlation. 
yarious otiier laoas also exist Eacoept the 
Jews all til# natives xaoes ars Moham- 
medaaa Ibare are now a consi der aMe 
number of Fienoh ssmI otiMr eoloiiistit pro* 
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Tidon bdiig made for granting them ocm- 
oeadona of land on certain conditions. There 
are oyer 260,000 colonists of French origin 
in Algeria^ and over 200,000 colonists nn- 
tives of other European countries (chieflj 
Spaniards and Italians). Algeria is gov- 
erned by a govemor-ffeneral, who Is assisted 
1^ a council appointed by the French govern- 
ment. The se&led portion of the country, in 
the three departments of Algiers, Constan- 
tine, and Or^ is treated much as if it were 
a part of France, and each department sends 
two deputies and one senator to the French 
chambers. The rest of the territory is under 
military rule. The colony costs France a 
considerable sum every year. Pop. of Al- 
geria proMr in 1901, 4,789,881; of the 
Algerian Sahara, 60,000. 

^e country now called Algeria was 
known to the Romans as Numidia. It 
flourished greatly under their rule, and 
early received the GhristUn religion. It 
was conquered by the Vandals in 480-481 
A.D., and recovered by Belisarius for the 
Byzantine Empire in 588-584. About the 
middle of title seventh century it was over- 
run by the Saracens. The town of Algiers 
was founded about 935 by Yussef Ibn 
Zeiii, and the country was subsequently 
ruled by his suooessors and the dynasties cu 
the Ahnoravides and Almohaa^ After 
the overthrow of the latter, about 1269, it 
broke up into a number of small indepen- 
dent territories. The Moors and Jews who 
were driven out of Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella at the end of the fifteenth century 
settled in large numbers in Algeria, and 
revenged themselves on their persecutors 
by the practice of piracy. On tliis account 
various expeditions were made by Spain 
against Algeria, and by 1510 the greater 
part of the oountir was made tributary. 
A few yean later the Algerians invited to 
their assistance the Turlmdi pirate Horush 
^ Haruj) Barbarossa, who made himself 
^tan of Algiers in 1516, but was not long 
in being taken by the Spaniards and be- 
headed. His brother a^ successor put 
Algiers under the protection of Turkey 
(al^t 1520), and oiganised the system cl 
piracy which was long the terror ii Euro- 
pean oommerocb and was never wholly sup- 
pro m ed till the IVench ooonpation. Uence- 
fcrth the country belonged to t)ie Turkkih 
empire^ though from 1710 the o onn e cti on 
was Httla more than nominaL The depre- 
dations of the Algerian pirates were a con- 
tinual aouroe of Sritation to the CbHitlan 


powers^ who sent a long series of expedl- 
tiona against them. For instance in 1815 
a United States fieet defeated an Alge- 
rian one and forced the dey to agree to a 
peaoe in which he recognized the American 
flag as inviolable. In 1816 Lord Exmouth 
with an English fleet bombarded AJgier% 
and exacted a treaty by which all the Onria- 
tian slaves were at once re lea sed , and the 
dey undertook for the future to treat all 
his prisonem of war as the European law of 
nations demanded. But the piratical prac- 
tices of the Algnians were soon renewed 
At last the FVenob determined on mors 
vigorous measures^ and in 1880 sent a foroa 
of over 40,000 men against the country. 
Algiers was speedily occupied, the dey re- 
tired, and the country was without a gov- 
ernment, but reaistanoe was organized by 
Abd-el-Kader, an Arab chief whom too 
ememnoy had raised np He began his 
warluce career of fifteen years by an attack 
on Oran in 1882, and after an obstinata 
struggle the French, in February, 1884, 
consented to a peace, aoknowled^piig him 
as ruling over all the Arab tribM west of 
the Shellf by the title of Emir of Maskara, 
War was soon again renewed with varying 
fortune, and in 1887, in order to have their 
hands free in attacking Constantine, the 
French made peaoe with Abd-el-Eader, 
leaving to him the whole of Western Al- 
geria exo^ some coast towns. Constan- 
tine was now taken, and the subjugation 
of the province of Constantine followed 
Meanwhile Abd-el-Kadar was preparing 
for another oonfliot, and in November, 1888, 
he suddenly broke into French te^tory 
with a strong force, and for a time the 
supremacy of the French was endangered 
kwters took a more favourable turn for 
them when General Bugaand was appointed 
govarnor-^snl in February, 1841. In the 
autumn of |fl41 Saida, the iMt fortress of 
Abd-el-Kader, ftil into his bandit after 
which the only region that held out against 
the French was that bordering on Mwoooo. 
Early in the foUolringyear this liso was 
oonquered, and Abd-al-Kader found himstif 
Gompalled to seek refuge in the a^oin- 
}ng ampira. From Maioooo Abd-el-Kader 
twice made a descent upon Algeria, on the 
second occasion defeating the Irenoh in two 
battiee; and in 1844 ha avan succeeded in 
raising an army in Maroooo to withstand 
the Aenoh. Hugeaud, however, crossed 
the frontier, and Inflicted a aevere defeat 
on this army, while a FVsnoh fleet bom- 
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iNyrdad th* towns on the oosst The Bm- 
peror of Msroooo was at length oompelled 
to agree to a treaty, in which he not only 
promised to refuse Abd-el-Kader his assist- 
ance, but even engaged to lend his assiat* 
aooe against him. Beduoed to extremities 
Abd-el-Kader surrendered on 27th Decem- 
ber, 1847, and was at first taken to France 
a inisoner, but was afterwards released on 
his promise not to return to Algeria. The 
country was yet far from subdued, and the 
numerous rismgs that suooessively took place 


rendered Al^ria a school for French gene- 
rals, such as P^lissier, Canrobert, St. Amau^ 
and Maomah(m. In 1864 Macmahon suc- 
ceeded P^lissier as governor-general Abofit 
this time the emoeror Napmeon IXL, who 
had visited the oolong, inti^uoed consider- 
able modifications mto the government 
Fresh disturbanoes broke out m the south 
nearly every year till 1871, when, during 
the ^Vanoo-derman war, a great effort was 
made to throw off the French yoke. It 
was, however, completely suppressed, and 



Prindpal Moiqiie. Algicn. 


in order to remove what was believed to be 
one prindpal cause of the frequent insur- 
rections a dvil government was established 
instead of the military government in the 
northern parts of the oolony. The southern 
par^ inhabited by nomadic tribes, are stQl 
subject to military nde. 

Alfsai'ras. See Aloioibab. 

Aliharo, or Alohiri (tl-gft'ro, U-gft'r6), 
a fortified town and seaport on the north- 
west ooast of the island of Sardinia, 15 miles 
south-west of Sassaii; the seat of a dshop, 
with a handsome cathedral Pop. 8092. 

Algiers (al'jerx), a dty and seaport on the 
Mediterranean, capital cl AlgerUs on the 
Bay of Algiers, pamy on the slope of a hill 
fadng the sea. The old town, which is 
the mgher, is oriental in amMamoe, with 
narrow, crooked streets, and honaes that are 
strong, prison-like edifices. The modem 
Frendk town, whidi occupies the lower dope 
and spreads the sluwe, is handaommy 
bnill^^tii broad streets and elegant squares. 
It eoatains the govenunent boildingil, the 


oentral military and dvil establishments, 
the barracks, the resideuoe of the governor- 
general and the officials of the general and 
provincial government, the superior courts 
oi lustioe, &e archldshop's palaoe and the 
cathedral an English cnur^ and library, 
the great oommwdal estabUshments, kc. 
A fine boulevard built on a series of arches, 
and bordered on one side by handsome build- 
ings, runs along the sea front of the town 
overlooking the bay, harbour, and shipping. 
Forty feet below are the quay and railway 
stati^ reached by inclined roads leading 
from centre of the boulevard. The har- 
bour is good and qapadou% and it and the 
fity are defended by a strong series of for- 
tifications. There u a large shipping trade 
carried on. The cHmate of Algiers, thous^ 
extremely variable, makes it a ve^ dear- 
able winter residenoe for invalids and others 
from colder regions. Though wamL it is 
bracing tonh^ and not of r el a xii m 
character. There is a considerable rainfsll 

(avenge 29 In.), but the diy air and absorb- 
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•nt soil prevent it from being disagreeable. Spain, an officer whose business it is to 
The winter months resemble a bright^ snnny execute the decrees of a judge; a sort of 
English autumn, while the heat of summer constable. 


is not so intense as that of Egypt The Algnm. See Almag, 

siroooo or desert wind is troublesome, how- Alha'gt See 

eWf during summer, but in tiie winter it is Alhama (a-la'mt; that is, *the bath’), a 
merely a pleasant warm, dry breese. Hail- town of Southern Spain, province of Ora- 
storms are not nnfrequent but frost and nada, on the Motril, 25 miles south-west of 


snow in Algiers are so rare as to be almost 
unknown. Pop 97,400. 

Algin, a viscoua, gummy substance cb- 
tained ^m certain sea-weeds, more espe- 
cially those of the genus Lommartcu It 


Granada, celebrated for its warm medicinal 
(sulphur) baths and drinking waters. It 
fmrmed a Moorish fortress, the recovery of 
which in 1482 by the Spaniards led to the 
entire conquest of Granada. It was thrown 


can be utilized for all purposes where starch into ruins by an earthquake in Deo. 1884. 






or gum is now Pop. 8000 

required; may be 
UBM in oookeiy 
for soups and jel- 
lies; and in an in- 
soluble form it can 
be cut, turned, 
and polished, like 
horn or vulcanite. 

Algo’a Bay, a 
bay on the south 
coast of Cape Co- 
lony, 425 miles 
east from the Cape 
of Good Hope, the 
only place of shel- 

tar OD ooart AUimiii.>-»>«WiOni«n«». •>* prind 

for vessels during seats of the \ 

the prevailing north-west galea The usual pire of the Moors in Spain, situated o 
anchorage is off Port Elizabeth, on its west height, surrounded by a wall flanked 
coast, now a place of large and increasing many towers, and having a drouit of 


^ U.|Kl 

I T tee. 


Aw 


Pop. 8000. — 

There is also an 
Alhama in the 
province of Mur- 
cia, with a warm 
mineral spring. 
Pop. 6000. 

Alham’bra 
(Arabic, Kddt-al- 
Kamrah^ *the red 
castle’), a famous 
group of buildings 
in Spain, forming 
the citadel of 
Granada when 
that dty was one 
aUiOinaHBt. ol the priliolp.1 

seats of the em- 
pire of the Moors in Spain, situated on a 
height, surrounded by a wall flanked by 



mm. 


ffinff in briirhtness from the second of Charles V and the celebrated Moorish 

palace whidi is often <Ustinotlvely spdcen of 
a, a district of Canada, on the nortii as the Alhambra. This building, to v^oh the 
ike Superior, forming the north- celebrity of the dte is entir^ due, was the 
ion of Ontario, rich in silver, oop- royal palace of the kings of Grana^ The 
ko, gieater part of the present buiiding belonp 

dna, a family of North American to the first half of the 14th century. It 
formerly spread over a great ex- coosistB mainly of buildim surrounding two 
vritory, and still forming a large oblong courts, the one oauM the Court d the 
i d ths Indiana of Canada. They Ftehj^nd (or of the MyHlea), 188 74 feet, 


miles. Within the drouit of the walls are 
a star in the constellation Perseus two churches, a number of mean houses, and 


star, ohanffing in bri^tness from the second 
to the fifth magnitude. 

Algo’ma,adhtriot of Canada, on the nortii 
aide of Lake Superior, forming the north- 
west portion of Ontario, rich in silver, cop- 
per, inm, ko, 

Algonldns, a family of North American 
Indians, formerly spread over a great ex- 
tent of territory, and still formino a large 
proportion of the Indiana of Canada. They 
oonsii^ of four groups, namely— (1) the 
eastern group, oompridtig the Massachu- 


eastern group, oomprisiag the Massachu- 
oett% Narragansets, Momcana, Ddawaies, 
and other Mbes; (2) the norUi -eastern 
groii|i^ consisting ii the Abenakia, Aa; <8) 
the western group, made up of the Shaw- 
jMCi^ Hlamis, jQliiiois, Aa; and (4) the north- 
westem gim^ incinding the Cfiiippewas or 
Ojibbewa^ the laigest m all tte Mbes. 

Alouiul (41-gsri-th6l0f ^ 


lying north and south; the other, called die 
Court of the Lions, fi^ a fountain orna- 
mented with twdve lioiis in marble^ 115 by 
66 leet^ lying east and wes^ described as 
being, widi die apsrtments that eurioaiid 
It, *tibe gem of Arabian art in Spain, Its 
most beautiful and most perfect example.* 
Ita dedgn is daborate, exhiWtiBg a pmii- 
slon of exquMUlliril gotgaous in colour* 
1^, but the saHIK/its rise dqirives it 
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of tiM dement of mejeity. Tbe peristyle 
or portioo on each side is sapporfeea by 128 
pUiMB of white marble, 11 feet high, aome- 
tiinesplaoed singly and sometimes hi gronps. 
Two pavilions project into the oonrt at each 
mid, the dom^ roof of one having been 
lately restored. Some of the finest cham- 
bers of the Alhambra c^ien into this ooort, 
and near the entrance a museum of Momish 


remains has been formed. The prevalence 
of stucco or plaster ornamentation is one of 
the features of the Alhambra, which be^ 
comes especially remarkable in the beauti- 
ful honey-oombstalaotital pendentives which 
the ceilm« exhibit Arabesques and gM- 
metiioal designs with interwoven insorip* 
tkms are present in the richest profusion. 
See Owen Jones’s work on the Alhambra 
(two vdls. London, 1842-45). 

iJluiiixia (id-ou-r8n’), a town of Southern 
Spain, province of Malaga, with sulphure- 
ous bat^ Fop. 7000. 

Ali (&16), cousin and son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, the first of his converts, and the 
bravest and most faithful of his adherents, 
bom A.D. 602. He married Fatima, the 
daughter of the prophet, but after the death 
oi Mohammed (632) his daims to the cali- 
phate were set aside in favour successively 
of Abu-Bekr, Omar, and Othman. On the 
assassination of Othinan„in a.o. 656, he be- 
came caliph, and after a series of strugffles 
with his <^ponenti^ including Ay esha, widow 
of Mohammed, fimdly lost his life by assas- 
ainatioa at Kofa in 661. A Mohammedan 


schism arose after his death, and has pro- 
duced two sects. One se^ called the 
Shiites, put Ali on a level with Mohammed, 
and do not aokaowledM the three oallfdis 
who preceded AU. They are regarded as 
heretios by the other sect, called Sunnites. 
The Bfaxims and Hymns of Ali are yet 
extant See ChfipA 
Ali, Pasha of Tanfiia, generally called 
Jli Pasha, a bold and ab^ but ferooious 
and unscrupulous Albanian, boro in 1741, 
son of an Albanian chief, who was deprived 
of his territories by rapacioas neighMuia. 
Ali ^7 hie enterprise iad suooest nnd by 
his eiriire want of scruple^ got pomemion of 
aacie ttian his father bad lost, and made 
r of a large part of Albania, 
iDba, iridm the Porte sane- 
I with the title of pasha. 

He now as a ruler diiplayed excellent quali- 
ties, pitting an end to brigandage and 
aaiNhft nudting veada, and enoovmgiBg 


m 


sway by eubduing the brave Suliotee of 
Epinu, whom he conquered in 1808, after 
a three years* war. He bad long been aim- 
ing at independent sovereignty, and had 
intrigued alternately with England, France, 
and EuBsia. Latterly he was almost inde- 
pendent of the Porte, whioh at length de- 
termined to put an end to his power; and 
in 1820 Sultan Mahmoud pronounced his 
deposition. AJi resisted several pa^as who 
were sent to carry out this dedsion, only 
surrendering at last in 1822, on receiving 
assurances mat his life and property should 
be granted him. Faith was not kept with 
him, however; he was killed and hk bead 
was out off and conveyed to Clonstantinople, 
while his treaeures were eeised by the Porte. 

Al^ (Latin, * on another occasion,’ ‘other- 
wise *), a word often used in judicial proceed- 
ings in connection with the different names 
that persons have assumed, most likely for 
prudential reasons at different times, and in 
order to oonoeal identity, as Joeeph Smith 
altos Thomas Jones. 

Alias'ka, the south-western peninsula of 
Alaska Teiritory, N. America. 

Alibert (a-ls-bftr), Jean Louis Babon, 
adistingnished French physician, boro 1766. 
died 1887, wrote many valuable works on 
medical subjects. 

AU Bey, a ruler of Egypt, boro in the 
Caucasus in 1728, was tiSen to Cairo and 
sold as a slavey hut having entered the force 
of the Mamelukes, and attained the fixet 
dignity amonff them, he succeeded in mak- 
ing himself v&tual governor of Egypt. He 
now refused the curtomary tribute to the 
Porte, and coined money m his own name. 
In 1769 he took advantage of a war bi 
which the Porte was then engaged with 
Bosaia, to endeavonr to add Syrob and Pal- 
estine to hia Egyptian dominion, and in thia 
he had almost succeeded, when the defec- 
tion of his own adopted son Biobammed 
Bey drove him from Egypt Joining his 
ally Sheikh Daher faTSyrisk, he stlU pur- 
soM his plans of conquest with remarkable 
suooesB, w in 1778 he was indooed to make 
the attempt to recover Egypt with insuifi- 
oient meaoa. In a battb near Cairo his 
army was oomidetely defeated and he him- 
arif taken priaoner, dying a law days altsr- 
wanli siriur of his wounds ct by poison. 

Alibi (L., ‘riiswhere*), a Menoedn crimi- 
nal procedure^ which the ac cu sed endea- 
Toms to prove that whan the alleged crime 
was committed hewaeprseint inadUlsrent 
|dacf. 
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AUoa&te a fortified town 

and Mediter:mean seaport in Spain, capital 
of the province of the same name, piotu- 
resqn^y situated partly on the slope of a 
hill, partly on the plain at the foot, about 
80 nmes south by west of Valencia. The 
lower town has wide and well-built streets, 
the upper town is old and irregularly built 
The piindpid manufactures are cotton, linen, 
and cigan, one cigar manufaotoiw employ- 
ing above 8000 women. The chief export 
is wine, which largely goes to Enffland. 
Alicante is an ancient town. In 718 it was 
taken by the Moors, from whom it was 
wrested about 1240. In modem times it 
has been several times besieged and bom- 
barded, as by the French in 1709 and in 
1812, and by the people of Oartagena dur- 
io^he oommotionB of 1878. Pop. 50,142. 

^e province is very fruitful and well 
cultivated, producing wine, silk, fruits, &c. 
The wine is of a dark colour whence called 
vtno tm^o, deep-ooloured wine), and is heavy 
and sweet Area^ 2098 sq. miles. Pop. 
470,149. 

Alioata, or Lioata (&-l5-ka'ta, l5-ka't4), 
the most important oommeroial town on the 
8. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the Salso, 
24 miles K.B.K. of Giigenti, with a consider- 
able trade in sulphur, grain, wine, oil, nuts^ 
ahnonds, and soda. It occupies the site of 
tile town which the l^rant Phintias of 
Acragas erected and named after himself, 
when G^ela was destroyed in 280. Pop. 
15,966. 

Alice Kaud Maxr, Pbikoess, second 
daughter of Queen Victoria^ Duchess of 
Saxony, and Grand-duchess of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Wn 1848, died 1878. In 1862 she 
married Fredeil<^ William Louis of Hesse, 
nephew of the grand-duke, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1877. She showed exemplary 
devotion to her father Prince Albert during 
his fatal illness and to the Prince of Wales 
during his attack of fever in 1871. During 
tile Franoo-German war she did noble nurs- 
hig service to both French and Germana 
She died tram diphtheria caught while 
nnrting her husbana and childien. 

AHia, in relation to any countr^a per- 
son bcMii out of the jurisdi^on of th^^un- 
tiy, and not having acquired the full nkhts 
of a oitiaen of it The position of aUm 
d^ienda mxm the laws ii the respeoti^ 
ooonMeit generally speaking aliens owe\ 
a loosl all^glanoek and are bound equally 
with nattvea to oh^ all general rules for 
the pr eaer vati o n at ocdar which do not re- 


late specially to dtiaens. Aliens have been 
often treated with great harshness by the 
laws of some states. Thus in France there 
long existed what was known as the drott 
(Toubatne, a law which claimed for the 
benefit of the state the effects of deceased 
foreigners leaving no heirs who were natives. 
Aliens have been repeatedly the objects of 
legislation in Britain, and ^e tendency at 
the present day is to communicate some of 
the rights of dtisenship to aliens, and to 
widen the definition of subjects. According 
to the act of 1870 that now regulates the 
matter, real and personal property of every 
description may m acquired, held, and dis- 
posed of by an alien, in the same manner in 
all respects as by a natural-bom British 
subject. No other right or privilege (such 
as the right to hold any office or any rauni- 
dpaL parliamentary, or other franchise) is 
by this act confer^ on an alien except 
such as are expressly given in respect of 
property. Previously aliens could hold only 
personal property; they were incompetent 
to hold landed property, except under cer- 
tain conditions of residence or business oc- 
cupancy for a term of years not exceeding 
twenty-one. The chil^n of aliens bom 
in Britain are natural-bom subjects. For- 
merly the only mode of naturalization was 
by act of parliament; but now an alien 
resident in the Unit<d Kingdom for not 
less than five years, or who hM been hi the 
service of the crown for not less than five 
years, and intends to reside in the kingdom, 
or to serve the British crown, may apply to 
the secretary of state ior a certificate at 
naturalization, and on giving evidence of 
particulars may obtain it, l^g thereby 
entitled to all the political and otiier rights 
of a natural-bom Itotitii subject It used 
to be a prindple in English law, that a 
natural-bom subject could not divest him- 
self of his aUedUmce by becoming natu- 
ralized in a foreW state; but it is now laid 
down that a Bri&h subject who has volun- 
tarily become naturalized in a foreign state 
thereby ceases to be a British subject Any 
British subject who has become an alien 
may a|mly for a certificate of readmlssion 
to British nationality, on the Mpe terau as 
thoseprovided for aliens i iSB meral In 
the United States the poram {d aliens 
as regards acquisition and hSldlng of real 
mpe^ differs somewhat in*^ tiie different 
mtos, though in recent timea^ disahiU- 
tiH of aliens have baiii remSred in most 


Personal 


t^can taks^ 
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liold, and diapoM of like natiTe dthsena. 
Individual atatea have no jmladioiion <m 
the aubjeot of natundiaatloii, though they 
may paaa lawa admitting aU^ to any pri- 
vilege abort of dtizenahip. A naturalized 
citizen ia not eligible to election aa preaident 
or vice-praddent of the United Stataa, and 
cannot aerve aa aenator until after nine 
yean* dtizenahip, nor aa a member of the 
houae of repreaentatiyea until after aeven 
yearn* dtizenahip. five yean* reddence in 
the United Statea and one year'a permanent 
reaidenoe in the particular atate where the 
application ia mime are neceaaary for the 
attainment of dtizenahip. 

Aligm^ (a-l9-ganj*), a town of Bengal, 
54 milM mm Di^pur, noted for ita pott^. 
It haa a trade in gidn, indigo-ae^ and 
cotton, and containa two moaquea, and a 
lame mud fort Pop. 7486. 

Juigaxh (a-l8-gar*y, a fort and town in In- 
dia, in the Unim ^ovinoea, on the East 
Indian railway, 84 miles south -east of DeUii. 
The town, properly called Koel or Ooel, is 
distant about 2 miles from the fort, and is 
connected with it by a beautiful avenue. 
It ia handsome and well situated, and has 
a trade in cotton, The fort, which had 
been s^ully strengthened French engi- 
neers in the service of the Mahrattas, was 
^en by storm after a desperate resistance 
in 1808 by the British forces under Lord 
Lake, whra the whole district was added 
to the British possessions. Pop. 70,127. 
The district has an area of 1954 square 
miles, and a pop. of 1,208,047. 

Align'mfliit (a-Un*ment), a militaiy term, 
signifying the act of adiustiiig to a straight 
line or in regular straight lines, or the state 
of being so adjusted. 

Al'iittsot, mod, a term which indudes 
everything, sdid or liquid, serving as nutri- 
ment for She bodily system. Auments are 
of the most diverse oharaoter, hut aU (ri 
them most oontsln nutritious matter of 
some Idnd, whldi, being extracted by the 
act of dige^n, enters the blood, and raeots 
as stmils ti on the repair of the body. 
Alimentary mattsr, therefore, must be simi- 
iar to animal substance, or transmutable 
Into each. All alimentary sahstances most, 
theteforeu bo oomposed in a mater or less 
degree of solnhle parts, whkh easily lose 
tiieir peenttar qna&ties in the prooeas of 
digeg^m, and c c rrsiqKmd to the ejements 
d taw bwy. The food of animals conslrti 
forthemoit part of subetanosi oontalBinff 
mtttnxjiwaad exhihiting a highdigMe 


of ohemical combination, in which respects 
they differ from most substanoea that serve 
as Bustenanoe for plants, which are generally 
highly oxidized and exhibit little chemical 
combination. According to the nature of 
their constituents most of the aliments of 
animals are divided into nitrogenous (con- 
sisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
along with nitro^n, and also of sulpnor 
and phomhorus) and non-nitrogenous (con- 
ristmg ox carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
without nitrogen). Waf^ and salts are 
usually considerea as forming a third groups 
and, in the widest sense of the wo^ aU- 
ment, oxygen alone, which enters the blood 
in the lungs, forms a fourth. The articles 
used as focSl by man do not consist entirely 
of nutritious substances, but with few ex- 
ceptions are compounds of various nutritious 
with indigestible and accordingly innntri- 
tiouB BubiSanoes. The only nitrogenous ali- 
ments are albuminous substances, and these 
are contained largely in animal food (flesh, 
eggs, milk, cheese). The principal non-ni- 
tn^nons substance obtained as food from 
animals is fat. Sugar is so obtidned in 
smaller quantities (in milk). While some 
vegetable substanoes also contain mudi 
albumen, very many of them are rich in 
starch. Am^ vegetable substances the 
richest in albumen are the legumes (peas, 
beans, and lentUs), and following mem 
come the cereals (wheat, oats^ ftc.). Sugar, 
water, and salts mny pass without any 
cbMogp into tke drculato^ qrstem; but af- 
bummous substances cannot do so without 
being first rendered soluble and capable of 
absorotioo (in the stomadi and intestines); 
starch must be converted into sugar and M 
emulsified (ohiei^ the action of the pan- 
creatic juioej. One of the objecte of cook- 
ing is to make our food more susoeptlble of 
the operation of the digestive fluids. 

The ralative importaoe of the various 
nutritious substanM that are taken into 
the eystem and enter the blood depends 
npon their chemical constitution. The albu- 
minous BubetaneeB are the most indispen- 
sable, fnaimnoh as they form the material 
hy which the constant waste of the body 
is repaired whence they are called hy Lie- 
big the suhstanoe-fannetB. But a put of 
the operation of albuminous nutriments may 
be pmormed equally wdl, and ah leas cost, 
by non-nitrogenonB subsimicis, that part 
Miitf the midntenance of the temperature 
of the body. As Is well known, the tem- 
pen te e of waim-tdooded animals is eon- 
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^darnbl j Ughor tAi«n the oidiiuH^ te^ 
tuxe of the •urroimdinff eir, in man about 
98** Fahr., and the uniformity of this tem- 
perature is maintained by the heat whidi 
u eet free by the chemical processes (of oxi- 
dation) whidi go on within the body. Now 
these processes take place as well i^th non- 
nitrogenous as with nitrogenous subetanoes. 
The fbrmer are even preferable to the latter 
for the keeping up of these prooesses; by 
oxidation they yield larger quantities of heat 
with less labour to the body, and they are 
hence called the heat-givers. The best 
heat-giver is fat. Albuminous matters are 
not only the tissue-formers of the body; 
they also supply the vehicle for the oxygen, 
inasmuch as it is of such matters that the 
blood corpuscles are formed. The more red 
blood corpuscles an animal po s s e sses , the more 
oxygen can it take into its system, and the 
more easily and rapidly can it cany on the 
process of oxidation and develop heat. Now 
only a part of the heat so developed passes 
away into the environment of the animal ; 
ano&er part is transformed within the body 
(in the muscles) into mechanicid work 
Hence it follows that the non-nitrqgenous 
artideB of food produce not merely hwt but 
also work, but only with the assistance of 
albuminous matters, which, on the one hand, 
compose the working machine, and, on the 
other hand, convey the oxygen necessaiy 
for oxidation. 

The wholesome or unwholesome character 
of any aliment depends, in a great measure, 
on the state of the digestive organs in anv 
given case, as also on the methM in whid^ 
it is oookM. Very often a simple aliment 
is made indigestible by artifidm cookery. 
In any given case the digestive power of 
the indiWdual is to be oonsidered in order 
to determine whether a particular aliment 
is wholesome or not In general, therefore, 
we can only say that that aliment is healthy 
whidi is easily soluble^ and is suited to tixe 
power of digestion of ^e individual. Man 
IS fitted to derive nourishment both from 
animal and vegetable aliment, but can live 
exclusively on either. The natioiis of the 
North indine generally more to animal ali- 
ments ; those Of the South, and the orien- 
tals, more to vegetable. The fahaMtants 
of the most noraiem r^ons live almost 
entirdy upon animal food; and very largely 
on fat on aooonnt of ita heat-giving pro- 
perty. Sea DiguUont Adultera- 

tion, 4a 

Aliwutiy Canal, a common napae given 


to thecBa<mhaam atomaoh, and inteattnea of 
animals. See^sopWuf,/iiteteHW,fito^^ 

Al'imony, in law, the allowance to which 
a woman is entitM while a matrimonial 
suit Is pending between her and her hus- 
band, or after a legal separation from her 
husbmid, not ocoadoned by aduhezy or 
elopement on her part. 

Aliquot Part is sudi part of a number as 
will divide and measure It exactly without 
any remainder. For instaaoe, 2 is an ali- 
quot part of 4, 8 of 12, and 4 of 20. 

AUama'oem, the water -plantain family, 
a natural order of endogenous plants, the 
members of which are herbaceous, annual 
or perennial ; with petiolate leaves sheath- 
ing at the base, hermaphrodite (rarely uni- 
sexual) flowers, disposed in spik^ panides, 
or raoemea lliey are floating or marsh 
plants, and many have edible fleshy rhi- 
zomea They are found in all oounMes, 
but especially in Europe and North Ame- 
rica, where their rather brilliant flowers 
adorn the pools and streama The prindpal 
genera are Alima (water-plaintain) and 
S<m%ttar%a (arrow-head). 

Al'ison, Bev. Abohibald, a theologian 
and writer on lesthetios, bom at Edinburgh 
in 1757 ; died there in 1889. He studied 
at Glas^w and at Ballid College, Oxford, 
entered the English Church, and finally 
(1800) settled as the minister of an Episco- 
pal chapel at Edinbuigh. He pubushed 
two volumes of sermons, and a work entitled 
Essays on the Nature and Prindples of 
Taste (1790), in which he maintains that 
all the beauty of material objects depends 
upon the associations connected with them. 

Al'iaoin, Sib Abohibau), lawyer and writer 
of history, son of the above, was bom in 
Shropshire in 1792, and died in 1887, near 
Gla^fow. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity d Edinburgh, and in 1814 was admitted 
to the Scottish He spent the next eight 

vears in eontinental travri. On his return 
he was appointed ^vooate-dqmta which 
post he till IflSO. In 1882 he pub- 
lished Prino^es of the Criminal Law of 
Scotland and in 1888 The Practioe of the 
Ckimiiial Law. He was wpdnted dberiff 
of Lannrkahire in 1884, ana retained this 
poet till his death. He was made a baronet 
in 1852. His chief work— IhgJTistcwy of 
Europi^ from 1789 to 1815— was first isnied 
In ten tola 1888-42, the naoative being 
tly broqght down to 1852, the 
A the second Fr^nah Einpira 
; dlsplsys iadiiifary ro seiroh, 
104 
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and Is generally soonrste, bat not veiy 
readidde. Its popularity, however, has 
been immense, aim it has been translated 
into Frcnoh, German, Arabio, Hindustani, 
Ac Among Sir Archibald's other prodno- 
tions are Fmoiples of Population; Free- 
trade and Protection ; England in 1815 and 
1845; life of the Duke of Marlborough, 
kc. 

His son, GsmbbalSir Abobibald Auboh, 
bom in 1826, entered the army in 1846, and 
served in the Crimea, in India during the 
mutiny, and in the Ashantee expedition of 
1878-4. In Egypt, in 1882, he led the 
Highland Brigade at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and in 1882-8 remained in command 
of the army of occupation. He retired from 
the army in 1898. 

Ahwal^ a village of Hindustan in the 
Punjab, on the left bank of the Satlej, cele- 
brate from the battle fought in its vidnity, 
Janua^ 28, 1846, between the Sikhs and 
a British army commanded by Sir Harry 
Smith, resulting in the total defeat of the 
Sikhs. 

Alis'axine, a substance contained in the 
madder root, and largely used in dyeing 
reds of various shades. Formerly m^der 
root was largely employed as a dye-stuff, 
its capability of dyei^ being chiefly due to 
the presence in it of alizarine; but the use 
of the root has been almost superseded by 
the em]:iloyment of alizarine itsw, prepared 
artifioiidly from one of the constituents of 
coal-tar. It forms yellowish-red prismatic 
crystals, nearly insoluble in cold, but dis- 
solved to a small extent by boiling water, 
and readily soluble in aloidiol and ether. 
It possesses exceedingly strong tinctorial 
powers. 

AHuhest, the pretended universal solvent 
or menstruum of the aldbrausts. 

Allodi (from Ar. aUqplh the ashes of 
the plant from which soda was flrst obtained, 
or the plant itself), a term first used to desig- 
nate the soluble piwt of the ashes of planti^ 
«Bpeoiallyof sea-weed. Now the term Is 
pued to various classes of bodies havii^ the 
following piropertise in oommon: — (1) sohi^ 
bllityinwater; (2) the power of neutralizing 
adds, and lomting salts with them; (8) the 
pwpw ty of oorrocmig animal and vegetable 
snbstanees; (4) the property of aHermg the 
tint of many ooloutmg matters— tha% timy 
tum Bknm, reddefied oy an aeid, into bhie: 
turairii^ bfown; and qrrup of violets and 
Infaslan of led dabbi^^ Tbealka- 

Kss are hydiatei^ water ^ wideh hatf 


the hydrogen is replaced by a metal or 
compound radical In its restricted and 
oommon sense the term is applied to four 
substances only . hydrate A potassium 
(potash), hydrate of sodium (soda), hydrate 
of lithium (lithia), and hydmte ammo- 
nium (an aqueous solution of ammonia) 
In a more mneral sense it is applied to the 
hydrates d the so-called alMvne eaHht 
(baryta, strontia, and lime), and to a large 
number of organic substances, both natural 
and artificial, described under Alkaloid , — 
Volatile alhalt is a name for ammonia 
Alkalim'eter, an instrument for ascer- 
taining the quantity of free alkali in any 
Impure specimen, as in the potashes of com- 
merce. These, besides the carbonate of 
potash, of which they principally consist, 
usually contain a portion of foreign salts, 
as sulphate and chloride of potassium, and 
as the true worth of the substance, or price 
for which it ought to sell, depends entirely 
on the quantity of carbonate, it is of import- 
ance to be able to measure it accurately by 
some easy process. This process depencM 
on the neutralization of the alkali by an 
add of known strength, the point of neu- 
tralization being determined by the fact 
that neutral liquids are without action on 
dther red or blue litmus solution. The 
alkalimeter is merely a graduated tube 
furnished with a stop-cock at the lower 
extremity, from whi<m the standard add 
is dropp^ into water in which a certain 
quantity of the substance is dissolved. The 
quantity required to produce neutralization 
bdng noteo, the strength of the liquid 
tested is eauly arrived at. A process of 
neutralization, exactly the same in prin- 
dple, may be employe to test the strong 
(ff adds by alkaUes, the one process bd^ 
called ofibtitfndry, the othor aetdimelrjf, 
AUnlflid, a term afmlied to a class of 
nitrogenized compounds having certain alka- 
line properties, found in living plants, and 
oontiODing th^ active piinoqil^ usuallv 
in combination with organic adds. Thefr 
tiMfw generally end in ttie, as morphine, 
oiitntfie, aeonUtne, eaffeine, Ac. Host alka- 
lokls occur in plants, but some are formed 
by deoompodtion. Thdr alkaline bhaiacter 
depends on the nitrogen they contain. Most 
natural alkaloids contain carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, but the greater num- 
ber of artificial <mes want the oxygen. The 
only property ocumticn to all a&aldds Is 
that cCrovifattlag with adds to form salts, 
and apme exhibit an alkaUne reaction with 
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ooloiin. Alkiloidi fonn what li tomiBd 
tiia of^fan^ hauB of planta Although 
formed originaUy within the plant, it 1 m 
been found poeiible to prepare leveral of 
theee alkaloidi by purely artiiioial meane. 

Allnaet, a dyei^ dnig, the bark of the 
root of the AMkiUa or AVca/nna Unetoria^ 
a plant of the order Boraginaoen, with 
doray and ipear-shaped leaves, and oluiters 
of smidl purple or reddish flowers. The 
plant is sometimes cultivated in Britain, 
but most of the alkanet of oommeroe is 
imported from the Levant or from southern 
Frimoe. It imparts a flne deep-red colour 
to all unctuous substances and is used fcr 
cclouring oils, plasters, lip-salve, confections, 
Ac.; also in compositions for rubbing and 
giving odour to mahogany furniture, and 
to colour spurious port-wina 

Alkaa'na, a name of henna. See also 
AUcanet, 

Alkar'sin, an extremely poisonons liquid 
containing kakodyle, together with onda- 
tion products of tl^ substance, and formerly 
known as Cadet* $ faming liquor ^ character- 
ised by its insupportable smell and high 
degree of spontaneous combustibility when 
exposed to air. 

Al-katif; a town of Arabia^ on the Per- 
sian Gnlf, carrying on a considerable trade. 
Pop. 6000. 

Alkinnar (alk'mkr), a town of the Nether- 
lands, prov. of North Holland, on the North 
Holli^ Canal, and 20 miles N.y.w. of Am- 
sterdam, regulariy built, with a fine church 
(St Lawrence) and a richly decorated 
Gothic town-house; manufactures of salt, 


and now also the banadcs, Ac.; the mauso* 
leum and garden of Ehosm, the tomb bdng 
a handsome domed building; the govern- 
ment offices and courts; government house; 
the Koman Catholic cathedral ; the Central 
College for the United Provinces; the Mayo 
Memorial and town-hall. Allahabad is one 
of the chief resorts of Hindu pilgrims, who 
have their sins washed away byimthing in 
the waters of the sacred rivers Ganges and 
Jumna at their junction; and is idso the 
scene of a great fair in December and 
January. l%ere are no manufactures of 
importance, but a large general and transit 
trade is carried on. The town is as old as 
the third century B.o. In the mutiny of 
1867 it was the scene of a serious outbreak 
and massacre. Pop. 172,082. — The division 
of Allahabad contains the districts of 
Oawnpur, Futtehpur, Hamirpur, Banda, 
Jaunpur, and Allahabad; area, 17,266 
square miles; pop. 6,686,808.--The district 
contains an area of 2862 square miles, 
about five-sixths being under cultivation. 
Pop. 1,487,904. 

JUlunan'da, a genus of American tropi- 
cal plants, order Apocynacee, with lai^ 
yellow or violet flowers, some of them met 
with in European greenhouses. A. eoBhar^ 
tiea has strong emetic and purgative pro- 
perties. 

Allan, David, a Scottish painter, bom 
1744, died 1 796. He studied in Foulis’s aca- 
demy of painting and engraving in Glasgow, 
and for sixteen years in Italv; finally estab- 
lishing himself at Edinburgh, where he suc- 
ceeded Bnnoiman as master of the Trustees’ 


sail-doth, vinegar, leather, Aa, and an 
extensive trade in cattie, com, butter, and 
oheese. Pop. 18,878. 

Alko’ran. Sm Korem, 

Alla brave (brft'va), a musical direction 
exprenung that a breve is to be plaved as 
fast aa a semibreve, a semibreve aa mat as 
a minim, and so on. ^ 

Al'lah, in Ambio, tbs dWHi M Ood, • 
word of kindred origin with thirfcibiW 
ward mohim, Allah Akbar (Qad 
Is a VTAhaiwfirmdaii war-cry. 

AnahabM^ (*oH^ of Allah*), an andent 
oity of India, capital of the IJnited Pro- 
vinoea, on the wedge of land formed by 
the Jumna and the Ganges, largely built of 
mud houaes^ though En|p|ah quarter 
has more of a European aap^ Ammig 
the remarkable buildmgs are the fort, ooou- 
pying the ai^ betiman the riven, and 
containing of ^ ****^^yTt 


Academy. His illoatrationa of the Gentle 
Sheidierd, the Ck)tter^s Saturday Night, and 
othw aketohes of ruatio life and manners In 
Scotland, obtained for him the name of the 
'Soottiah Hx^ngth.* 

Allan, Sib WUiLUii, a distinguished Scot- 
tish artist, bom in 1782, died in 1860. He 
was a fell^ student with Wilkie in Edin- 
burgh, afterwards a student of the Royal 
Aoidmy. liondon; then went to St Peters- 
burg^ and remained for ten years in the 
BoMdan donainiona In 1814 he returned 
to Scotland, and public^ exhibited his pio- 
tws% one of whkdi (CSreaaaian Captives) 
Mil his reputation. He now tened his 
a t i p tlon to hktorioal painting, and pro- 
duced Knox admonishing Mary Queen of 
Soots, Murte of Rlisio, Bkilss on their 
way to SilMrl% The Slave Market at Oon- 
staptinople, Aol; lattsiiy also battle aosBis, 
aatigiyett^of Prestmip^ 
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Ing thd Sftn NIcoIm^ wad two piotnrefl of 
the Battle of WateFloo, the one from 
Biitufa, the other from French poeition, 
and delineating ^e actual scene and the 
inddentB therdn taking place at the mo- 
ment chosen for the representation. One 
of these Waterloo pictures was purchased 
by the Duke of Wellington. He travelled 
extensively, visiting ]^y, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Spain, and Barbaxr. In 1886 he 
became B. A., in 1888 president of the Scot- 
tish Academy, in 1842 he was knighted. 

Allan'tois, a structure appearing during 
the early development of vertebrate anl- 
mals—Beptiles, Birds, and Mammalia. It 
is largely made up of blood-vessels, and, 
especially in birds, attains a large size. It 
forms the inner lining to the shell, and may 
thus be viewed as the surface by means of 
which the respiration of the embryo is car- 
ried on. In Mammalia the allantois is not 
so hugely developed as in Birds, and it 
enters largely into the formation of the pla- 
centa. 

Alleghany (id-le-ga'ni\ a river of Penn- 
svlvania and New York, which unites with 
the Monongahela at Pittsburg to form the 
Ohio; navi^ble nearly 200 miles above 
Pittsburg. 

Alleghany Mountains, a name sometimes 
used as synonymous with Appalachians, but 
also often restricted to the portion of those 
mountains that traverses the states of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania from 
Bouth-west to north-east, and oonsiste of a 
series of parallel ridges for the most part 
wooded to the summit, and with some fer- 
tile valleys between. Their mean elevation 
is idmut 2600 feet; but in Virginia they 
rise to over 4000. 

Allegheny (al-le-gen'i), a city of the 
United Stat^ in Pennsylvania, on the river 
Alleghany, omposite Pittsburg, of which it 
may be consiaered virtually to be a suburb, 
and with which it is connected by six 
bridges. The principal industries are ooa^ 
neotM with iron and maohineiy. Pop. 
129,806. Also called Allegheny uity, 

Alle'giaaoe (from L. aUlgtere, to Mnd), 
according to Bladkstone, Is *the tie or liget- 
mm whi& binds the subject to the sove- 
reign in return lor that proteoticn which 
the soversto affords the subject,* or, gene- 
rally, tlie obedieDoe which every subject or 
dtiM owes to the government ol hk coun- 
try. It used to be the doctrine of the 
Bnglish law that natural-bom aubjecta owe 
an allegiatme whkh is Intrfnrie a^ perpe- 


tual, and which cannot be divested by any 
act of their own ; but this is no longer the 
case. Aliens owe a temporary or local 
allegiance to the government under which 
they for the time i^de. A uBur^r in un- 
disturbed possession of the crown is entitled 
to allegianoe; and thus treasons against 
Henry VI. were punished in the reim of 
Edwairi IV., though the former had, by 
act of Parliament, Men declared a usurper. 

Al'lagory, a figurative representation in 
which the signs (words or forms) si^^fy 
something b^des their literal or (hrect 
meaning. In rhetoric allegory is often but a 
continued simile. Parables and fables are 
a species of allegory. Sometimes long works 
are throughout allegorical, as Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. When an allegory is thus con- 
tinued it is indispensable to its suooess that 
not only the allegorical meaning should be 
appro|nriate, but that the story should have 
an interest of its own in the direct meaning 

l^ory is often ma^use of in painting and 
sculpture as well as in literature. 

Allegri (&l-lft'gr6), Gbbgobio, an ItiJian 
composer, l^m at l^me about 1680, died 
there about 1660; celebrated for his miserere 
music to the fifty-seventh psalm, which in 
tibe Latin vendon begins with that word. 

Allegro (Italian al-lft^^), a musical term 
expressing a more or less quiok rate of 
movement^ or a piece of musio or move- 
ment in lively time. Allegro moderate, 
moderately quick; allegro maeetoeo, ouiok 
but with dignity; aUegro auai and aUt^gro 
mslto, very quick; allegro eon brio or eon 
fuoeo, with fire and energy; aUegrtesimo, 
with the utmost rapidity. 

AUeiB (id'en), Josxp^ English Nonconfor- 
mistdivine; boml688, oUid 1668; the autiior 
of a popular religious book entitied, Aji 
A larm to Unconverted Sinners. 

Allein (al'en), Riohabd, English Nonoon- 
formist ^vine; bom in 1611, died 1681; 
rector for twenty years of Batcombe 
(Somerset); deprivM oi his living at the 
Beetoratk^ and Imprisoned for preaching. 
He wrote, among other things, Vindidn 
Pietatls, or a Vindioation cl Giodliness, 
wbidb was condemned to be burned in the 
royal kitchen. 

Alleluia. BoeffaUduia. 

Allemande (M-mh^d), a kind of slow, 
graoefiil danca inventirii in France in the 
tfme of Louis XJV., and again in vqgne In 
the time of the Vint MmpM 
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Alim, Boa of, the name applied to a 
of bog. in Ireland (not to one oon- 
tinuoiui morass), dispersed, often widely 
Apart, with extensive tracts of dry culti- 
vated sdl between, over a broad belt of land 
stretching across the centre of the countiw, 
the bogs being, however, all on the east side 
of the Shannon. 

Allen, Ethan, an American revolutionary 
partisan and general; bom 1787, died 1789. 
He surprised and captured Ticonderoga Fort 
(1778); attacked Montreal, and was cap- 
tured and sent to Finland, being exchanged 
in 1778; wrote against Christhmity. — His 
Younger brother, Iba, was also prominent 
in the revolutionary era 

Allen, John, a Scotch political and his- 
torical writer; bora in 1771, died in 1848. 
He studied medicine, and b^me M.I). of 
Edinburgh University. In 1801 he went 
abroad with Lord Holland and family, and 
henceforth he maintained this connection, 
being long an inmate of Holland House (Lon- 
don) and a member oi the brilliant society 
that assembled there. He contributed many 
articles to the Edinburgh He view; wrote an 
Inquiry into the Sise and Gron^ of the 
Boyal Prerogative in England; Vindication 
of the Ancient Independence of Scotland; 
Ac. 

Allan, Balfh, celebrated as a philanthro- 
pist, and as the friend of Pope, Fielding, 
and the elder Pitt was bora in 1694, diA 
in 1764. He lived mostly at Bath, where 
he made a large income as fanner of a ex- 
tern of poets and as owner of quarries. He 
is the prototype of Squire Allworthy in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones; and after the no- 
velist’s death he took charge of his family. 
Pope, who received many kindnesses at bis 
hand% referred to him in the lines: 

IM bnmbl* Alton, with «a nwkwftid ihiiBM, 

Ito good hr itiiuth, and Undi to Sod It fuM 

With Pitt he was on intimate terms, and 
left him £1000 by wilL Hurd, Bheriock, 
and Warburton were also his friends. 

Allan, Tuomai^ an English mathemati- 

bornlnlMv^^ in 1682. ’He studiecn^ 
Oxford, and lived the greater part of his life 
in learned retiroment, oorrenxuidiiig with 
many ef the fatuous men of his time. In 
his osm day he waa genendly reputed n 
dealer In the black art 

Allglt WlLLUM, cardinal, an Engliah 
Bomaa OathoUo oi the time of Queen 
BUsebetit a etrennoos opponent of Protee- 


tantism and supporter of the claims cf 
Philip n. to the English throne; born 
1682, died 169A It was by bis efforte that 
the English college for Catholios at Houay 
was esmlished. He was made cardinal in 
1587. His writings were numerous. 

Allen, William, d.d., American clergy- 
man and author; bora 1784, died 1868. He 
was president of Bowdoin Collet 1820- 
1889; author cl American Biographical and 
Historical Dictionary; Junius Unmasked; 
Ac. 

AUenftein (allen-Btln), a town in East 
Prussia, 65 miles south of Konigsberg, on 
the AUe, with breweries and manufactures 
of iron and lucifer matches. Pop. 24,295. 

Allentown, a town in the United Sta^ 
Pennsylvania^ on Lehigh river, 18 miles 
above its junction with the Delaware. It 
has an important trade in ooal and iron ore, 
with large blast-furnaces, roUing-mills, Ac. 
Pop. 85,41d 

AUepld. See Aulapday, 

Alleyn (alien), Edward, an actor and 
theatre proprietor in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., friend of Jonson and Shak- 
spere; bora 1566, died 1626. Having become 
wealthy, he built Dulwich College, under 
the name of *The College of God’s Gift,' in 
1618-17. See Dvlwioh. 

AU-fonxs, a game at cards, which derives 
its name from tiie four diancei of which it 
ccnudsts, for each of which a point is scored. 
These chances are high^ or the ace of trumps, 
or next best trump out; low, or the deuce 
of trumps^ or next lowest trump out, jack, 
or the l^ve of trumps; game, tne majority 
of {dps oollected from the tricks takia by 
tile reipective players. The player who has 
all theee is said to have aU-fouro, It Is 
played two or four persons with the full 
paoL The ace counts four, the king three, 
queen two, knave one, ten ten. 

AU-Aallows, AU-bmllownias, a name for 
All-saints’ I^y. 

AllU, a small affluent of the Tiber, join- 
ing it about 12 miles from Borne, famous 
for the defeat sostained by the Boman 
army from Brennus and his Gauls, result- 
ing In the oapture and sack of Borne, about 
890 iLa 

AlUftlMomi Plantf, plants belonging to 
the genus Atlhm (orte LUiaoen), that to 
whioh the onion, lesk, gsriio^ sbailoA Ao., 
briong, or to other allied genera, and diitin- 
guishsd by a certain peotular pungent smtil 
taste as eill fnefP itt. This 

flavour Is alsolonnd In a few plants having 
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no botaaioal affinltlea with the ahovo, •• 
in the AUMtia ofietnatUf or jack-l^*the- 
hed£fe» a ybnt of the order Omdfm. 

Alli'i&ee, a league between two or more 
powera. AUianoea are divided Into offenaire 
and defensive. The former are for the par* 
poae of attaiddxiff a common enemy, and the 
latter for mutual defence. Anidlianoe of ten 
unites both of these conditions. Offensive 
allianoes, of oourse, are usually directed 
aninst some particular enemy; defensive 
iJlianoes agai^ anyone from whom an 
attack may oome. 


Affliiiea, Holt. See ffdy AUianoe, 
AlUa^Ha, a genus of plants, order Cm- 
oifeni^ oontainu^ two sp^es, one of which 
(A. o^ndfts), commonly oalleid jaok*by-the* 
hedge, is widely spread in Europe, and 
often used as a pot-herb. See Autaeeous 
Planti. 

Al'Ubone, Saicubl Austin, ll.d., Ameri- 
can author; bom 1816, died 1 889. He com- 
piled a most useful Critical Dictionary of 
English Literature and British and Ameri- 
can Authors (three vols , 1859, 1870, 1871; 
two vols. of supplement by J. F. Kirk, 1891 ). 
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AlUoe, a name of the oommcm shad. 

AUier (&l*l6-a), a central department of 
France, intersected by the river Allier, and 
partW bounded by the Loire; surface diver- 
sified by offsets of the Oevennes mid other 
ranges, rising in the south to over 4000 feet, 
and in genem richly wooded. It ^ exten- 
sive beds of ooal as well as other minoals, 
which are actively worked, there being 
several flouriahing oenties of mitiing 
m anufacta ri ng enterprise; mineral waters 
at Vichy, Bourbon, L’Arehambanlt, Ac. 
Large numbers of sh^ and cattle are brad. 
Aie% S822 miles. Ci^ital, MouUna. Pop. 
424,582. — The river AlBw flows north- 
ward for 200 miles through Loihre, Upper 
Loire, Puy de Dfime^ and Allier, and en- 
ters the Lobe, of whldi it is the chief tri- 
butary. 

AlUgu'tltti, a rule of arithiiieti<v chiefly 
found in the older books, relating to m 
•chiticii of q ncsH c Kn s cotteeraingUie eom- 

pomidii^ or mixing together ofWera^ 

ingiedieiits of different q^- 
tiss ev vahies. Thus if a queoiffy of w^gar 


alligation is, what is tiie value of the mix- 
ture by the pound? 

AU^pi'tor (a corruption of Sp. d lagarto, 
lit. the lisard — L. laoertus), a genns of rep- 
tiles of the family Crooodi]id»,mfferingfrom 
the true crocodiles in bating a shorter and 
flatter head, in having oavitms or idts ^ the 


KhLaie 


feotiy aqnatio. They are confined to the 
warmer parts of America^ where th^ fre- 
quent swamps and marshes, and may be seen 
hssHng on the dry ground daring the ^y 
in the heat of the sirn. They are most active 
during the i^fat, when they make a kmd 
beUowing. The laigest of these animals 
grow to the length of 18 or 20 feet They 
are covered by a danse armour of homy 
sealsa, impenetrable to a rifle-hall, and 
halve a h^ mouth, armed with strong, 
ooolcal teeu. Th^ swim with wondetfui 
otieriiy, impelled by their long, laterally- 
oom pr esssd ^ and powerful taila. On land 
their motknis are proportionally slow and 
fibarrasasd because cf the UngHk and un- 
witiAness of thtir bodise sad^ shcetaess 
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of their Umbe. They live on fish, end any 
•mell enimela or ourion, end sometimes 
oetbh pigs on the shore, or dogs which ere 
swimirag. They even sometimes make man 
their prey. In winter they burrow in the 
mud of swamps and marshes, lyintf torpid 
till the warm weather. The femafe lays a 
ffreat number of eggs, which are deposited 
m the sand or mud, and left to be hatched 
by the heat of the sun, but the mother alli- 
gator is very attentive to her young. The 
most fierce and dangerous species is that found 
in the southern pn^ of the United States 
(AUigaior Lucius), having the snout a little 


William Concerning Piers the Plou^iman, 
for instance, it is regularly employed as in 
the following lines: — 

Hire robe was ful rlohe* of red soailet engreyned. 
With ribanes of red gold and of riche stones; 
Hire arrays me ravysshed such rioohesse saw I 
nevere; 

I had seondre vhat she sms* and whas teyf she 
tasre. 


In the hands of some English poets and 
prose writers of later times alliteration 


became a mere conceit. It is still en^loyed 
in Icelandic poetry,* and also in iWiish 
poetry. So far has alliteration sometimes 


turned up,slightly resembling that of the pike. 
The alli^tors of South America are there 
very often called Caymans. A. sderops is 
known also as the Spectacled Ca/yman, from 
theprominent bony rim surrounding theorbit 
ofeaoheye. The flesh of the alligator is some- 
times eaten. Among the fossils of the south 
of England are remains of a true allintor 
(d. Ha/nUmxensis) In the Eocene beds of the 
Hampshire basin. 

Alliffator-apple (dndna palastris), a 
fruit aWed to the oustard-apple, growing in 
marshy distriots in Jamaica, little eaten on 
account of its narootio prop^es. 

Alligator-pear {Persia gratusima), an 
evergreen tr^ of the natur^ order Laura- 
oeiB, with a fruit resembling a large pear, 
1 to 2 lbs. in weight, with a firm marrow- 
like pulp of a deficate flavour; called also 
avooMO’pear, or subaltern’s butter. It is 
a native of tropical America and the West 
Indiea 

AlUngham, Wiluah, an English poet; 
bom in Ireland in 1828, died in 1889. He 
^blished his first volume (Poems) in 1850; 
Day and Night Songs in 1864; Lawrence 
Bloomfield in Ireland, narrative poem, in 
1864 ; Songs, Poems, and Ballads, in 1877 
(including a number of new poems). He 
was a frequent contributor to peri<^osls, 
and for some time edited Fraser’s Magadne. 

AUitera'tion, the repetition of the same 
letter at the beginning of two or mm 
words immediate succeeding each other, 
or at short intervals; as many men many 
minds; death defies the doctor. * Apt oUm 
teratum’s artful aid.’ ChisrchhUL 
wders, patches, Mbles, MUet-douz.* Pope, 
the ancient German and Scandinavian 
and in early English poetry alliteration 
took the pUMM of tenninal rhymes^ the 
alliterative syllables being made to recur 
with a certain regularity in the aame poai- 
tion In supoissive verses. In the Vism of 


been carried that long compositions have 
been written every word of which com- 
menced with the same letter. 

Al'lium, a genus of plants, order Liliacee, 
containing numerous well-known spedes of 
pot-herbs. They are umbelliferous, and 
mostly perennial, herbaceous plants, but a 
few are biennial. Among them are garlic 
{A, sativum), onion (A. Cepa), leek (A. Por- 
rum), chive (A. Schcenopr&sum), shallot (A. 
oMoi^fcam). The peculiar alliaceous fla- 
vour that belongs to them is well known. 

Alloa, a river port of Scotland, on the 
north bank of the Forth (where there is 
now a bridge), 7 miles from Stirling, county 
of Clackmannan. It carries on brewing, 
distilling, and shipbuilding; has manufac- 
tures of woollens, bottles, Aa, and a large 
shipping trade. Pop. 14.458. 

Auoon'tlon, an aadx^ a term particu- 
larly applied to certain addresses on im- 
portant occasions made by the pope to the 
cardinals. 

AUo'dium, land held in one’s own right, 
without any feudal obligation to a superior 
or lord. In England, according to the 
theory of the Bri&h constitution, all land 
is held of the crown (by feudal tenure); 
the word allodial is, therefore, never appli^ 
to landed property there. 

Allop'athy, the name iq»plied by homoeo- 
pathists to systems of m^dne other than 
their own; Hahnemann’s prindple being 
that *like cures like,' he called his own 
system homotopaithy (Greek, Aomoioi, like; 
^host disease), and other systems alLh 
pathy (Greek, alios, other, ana pathos, dis- 
ease). See Homoeopathy* 

AUojt'ment Bjstean, the system of al- 
lotting small pOTtions of land (say an acre 
or leas) to farm-lidMmrers or other workers, 
to be estivated after their regular work by 
thanadvea and their familipe» a syi^ism ba- 
li«^ by ttany to be ca l culat ed greatly to 
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inpioT6 their oonditioii. An Allotment Act 
lor England {Muwed in 1887, anthoriaea the 
■anitai^ anthoritiea in any locality to deter- 
mine if there is a auffidmit demand for al- 
lotmenta there, and to acquire land to be 
let to the labouring population reeident in 
their diatriot Suw rad may be oom|ral- 
Borily acquired, due oompenaation being 
given; but land belonging to a park, plea- 
sure-ground, garden, Aa, is not to be so ac- 
quired. No person is to hold more than 
one acre as an allotment ; and the rents are 
to be fixed at such amount as may reason- 
ably be deemed sufficient to guarantee the 
sanitary authority from loss. No building 
is to be erected on any allotment other than 
a tool-house, pig-stye, abed, or the like. 

AUot'ropy (Ore^ other, eropos, 

habit), a term used to expreaa the fact that 
one and the same element may exist in 
different forms, differing widely in external 
physical propertias. carbon occurs 

as the dimnond, and as charcoal and plum- 
bago^ and is therefore regarded as a sub- 
stance subject to allotropy. 

Alloway, a pariah of Scotland, now in- 
cluded in Ayr parish. Here Bums was 
bom in 1769, and the * auld haunted kirk,* 
near his birthplace, was the soene of the 
danoe of witches in Tam o* Shanter. 

Alloy*, a substanoe produced by melting 
togetlra two or more metals, aometimas a 
ddnite chemical compound, but more gen- 
erally merely a mechanical mixture. Most 
metala mix together in all proportiona, but 
others unite only in definite proportiona, 
and fonn trae chemical compounds. Others 
again resist combination, and when fused 
together form not a bomo^;eneous mixture, 
but a conglomerate of distmct massea. The 
ohangea moduced in their physical proper- 
ties by the combination of metals are veiy 
various. Their hardness is in general in- 
creased, their malleability and duetUity 
impaired. The colour of an alloy may be 
■owoely different from that of one ita 
oomponenta, or it mav ahow traces of 
neither of twa Its q>eomc gravity is some- 
times less than the mean of that of its 
component metals. Alloys are always more 
fusible than the metal most difficult to melt 
that enters into their oomposition, end 
generally even more ao than tna moat easily 
mellad cue. Newton's fuslfale metal, oom- 
peiad cl three parta of tin, two or five parta 
of lead, and five or eight perta of btenuth, 
mbHut tamiwataria vamig from 198* to 
810^, (andtiiaiefcre in hoOIng water); 


ita oomponenta fuae respectively at the 
temperaturea 442*, 600*, and 478* E. Some- 
timea each metal retains its own fusing- 
point. With few exceptions metals are not 
much used in a pure state. British gold 
coins contain 81 per oent alloy; Brrash 
silver coins, 74 per oent Printers* types 
are made an alloy of lead and anti- 
mony; brass and a numerous list of other 
alloys are formed from oopper and sine; 
bronse from oopper and tin. 

All Saints* Day, a festival of the Ohris- 
tian Church, insrituted in 886, and cele- 
brated on the let of November In honour 
of the saints in general 

All Boula* OoUaga, a ooUege of Oxford 
University, founded in 1487 by Henry Chi- 
diels archbishop of Canterbury. Attached 
to it are the Chichele m^eesorship of inter-, 
national law, and the Chichele professorship 
of modem history. 

All Boula* Day, a festival of the Eoman 
Catholio Chnrdi, institated in 998, and ob- 
served on the 2d of November for the relief 
of souls in purgatory. 

AUspioe (fd'spis), or Pnourr^ is the dried 
berry of a West Bidian speoies of myrtle 
{MyrtuaPimenta)f abeautiniltree with white 
and fragrant aromatio flowers and leaves of 
a deep shining men. PImenta Is thought 
to resemble in flavour a mixture of cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, and doves, whence the todu- 
lar name of aUtpiee; it is also called Ja- 
maica pepper. It Is employed in cookery, 
also in medicine as an agreeable aromatio^ 
and forms the basis of a distilled water, a 
spirit^ and an essential oil. 

All*stoii (sl*stnn), WABHiiroTOK,an Ameri- 
can painter ;Wn 1779, died 1848. HestudM 
in London and Borne, and is most oelebrated 
for his pictures of smptural subjects. He 
also wrote poems and a novdette (Monaldi). 

AUu'vium (Latin, aU/uvtim — od, to, and 
luo, to wadi), dqpoaita of soil collected by 
the action cf water, such aa are found in 
valleys and plains, consisting of loam, day, 
grav^ Aa, washM down from the Ugher 
gronnds. Great alterations are often pro- 
duoed bv aUuvinm— ddtas and whole israds 
being onen formed by this causa Much of 
the noh land along the banks of rivers is 
alluvial in its origin. 

Allyfoxb. See Auoabh. 

Ataua, a small river of Buada^ in the 
Crimea^ oalehrated from the victory gained 
^ the allied Britidi and French over the 
BuHiana, September 20, 1864. 

Al'audk*!, the nenie fcraaerly given to 
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eartain aaaamUy-Tooiiia in King Street, St 
Jamea'a, London, derived from Almack, a 
tavern-keeper, by whom they were built 
and whoae real name ia aald to have been 
M*Oall; now known aa WtUta't Itoomt, 
They were firat opened about 1770, and be- 
came lamoua for the extreme exoluaiveneaa 
diaplayed by the lady patroneaaea in regmd 
to the admUon of applioanta for tioketa to 
the b^lhi held here— only thoae of the moat 
aaaured aodal standing being admitted. 

Alma'da, a town of Portugal, on the 
Tagua, oppoidte Llabon. Pop. 7918 

Allnaaan^ a town of Spain, provinoe of 
Ciudad- Beal, oelebrated both in ancient 
and modem timea for ita minea of quiok- 
ailver (in the form of cinnabar). Pop. 7 421. 

Al'maden, a place in Galifomi% U.S., 
about 60 m. a.x oi San Franoiaoo, with rich 
qniokailver mines, the product of which has 
been largely employed in gold and silver 

mining 

Al'mageat, the Arabic (semi-Creek) name 
of a celebrate astronomical work composed 
by Claudius Ptolemy. 

* Alma'gro, an old town of Spain, prov. 
Ciudad-&al (New Castile), with important 
laoe manufactures. Pop. 8628. 

Alma'gro, Dinoo db, Spanish * Conquis- 
tador,* a foundling, bom in 1475, killed 
1588. He took part with Pizano in the con- 
quest of Peru, and after frequent disputes 
^th Pisarro about their respective shares 
in their oonquests led an exp^tion against 
CMi, which he failed to oonmier. On his 
return a struggle took place between him 
and Pisarro^ in which Almagro was finally 
overcome, taken prisoner, strangled, and 
afterwards behead^ He was aveng^ bv 
his son, who raised an insurrection in which 
Pisarro was sasaminated in 1541. The 
vounger Almagro was put to death in 1542 
by l)e Castro, the new viceroy of Peru. 

Almalee', a town of south-western Asiatic 
Turkey, 50 miles from Adalia, with thriv- 
ing manufactures and a considerable trade. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Al'ma Ma'ter (L , fostering or bounteous 
mother), a term familiarly apffiied to their 
own university by those who have had a 
univeraiiy education. 

Al-Kajuui (mk-mdn'), a caliph of the 
Abaaride dynasty, son of Harun-al Bashid, 
bom 786^ Jued 888. Under him Bagdad 
became a great centre of art and aoienoe. 

Ahnanac, a calendar, in which are set 
down the rising and setting of Ihe sun, the 
phases ef moon, the most rs m a rk a bl a 


d tions and phenomena of the heavenly 
les, for every month and day of the 
year; also the several fasts and feasts to 
be obeerved in the chnrrii and state, fto,, 
and often much misoellaneons information 
likely to be nseful to the publia The term 
ia of Arabic origin, but the Arabs were not 
the first to use rimauaos, which indeed ex- 
isted from remote ages In England they are 
known from the fourteenth oentury, there 
being several Englirii almwiacs of tl;^ oen- 
tuiy existing in MS They became generally 
used in Europe within a short time afier 
the invention of printing; and they were 
very early remarkable, as some are still, for 
the mixture of truth and falsehood which 
they contained. Their effects in France 
were found so mischievous, from the pre- 
tended prophecies which they published, 
that an edict was promulgate by Henry 
III. in 1579 forbidding any predictions to 
be inserted in them relating to dvil affaits, 
whether those of the state or of private per- 
sons. In the reign of James L of England 
letters-patent were granted to the two uni- 
versities and the Stationers* Company for 
an exclusive right of printing almanacs, but 
in 1775 this monopoly was tmolished. Dur- 
ing the dvil war of Charles I , and theuoe 
onward, English almanacs were conspicuous 
for the unblushing boldness of their astro- 
logical predictions, and thdr determined 
perpetuation of popular errors. The most 
famous English mmanao was Poor Bobin's 
Almanack, which was published from 1663 
to 1775 Gradually, however, a better 
taste began to prevril, and In 1828 the 
Sodety for the I^usion of Useful Know- 
ledge, by publiditng the British Almsnao, 
had ^e merit of taking the lead in the pro- 
duction of an unexoe^ionable almanac in 
Great Britain. The example thus set has 
been almost universally adopted. The dr- 
oularion of almanacs continued to be much 
cramped by the very heavy duty of one 
shilling and threepence per copy till 1884, 
when this dntj was abolished. Abont 200 
new almanacs were started immediately on 
therepeaL Almanacs, from their periooioal 
diaraoter^|ttri the fi^uency with which 
they are are now more and more 

used as ^ftled^for conveying statisticsl 
and otber'*'Kfi0 information, some being 
intended fdrriil inhabitants ol a partioular 
oountry o^^^ffistriot, others for a particular 
class cr frmw* of the T^Ttyrirn that 

areregm^v pubUshed every year are ex- 
tromyi^Mnil ar ^ i nd ee d ahnest Indti- 
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peiiMible to men engaged in official, mer- 
cantile, literary, or profeeiional bttiinen. 
Snoh in Great Britam are Thom’i Offidal 
Directory of the United Slingd^ the BriUeh 
Almanac, Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh 
Almanac, and Whitaker’s Almanac, now so 
well known. In the United States is pub- 
lished The American Almanac^ a uaefol 
compilation. The Almanach de€k)tha, which 
has appeared at Gk>tha since 1764, contains 
in snuul bulk a wonderful quantity of infor- 
mation regarding the reignittg families and 

E »v6mment8, the finances, commerce, Tpapn- 
tion, Ac., the different states through- 
out the world. It is published both in a 
French and in a German edition. Almanacs 
that pretend to foretell the weather and 
oocurrences of various kinds are still popu- 
lar in Britain, France^ and elsewhere.— 
The Nautical Almanack is an important 
work published annually by the British 
government, two or three years in advance^ 
m which is contained mu<m useful astrono- 
mical matter, more especially tiie distances 
of the moon from the sun, and from certain 
fixed stars, for every three hours of ap- 
puent time, ada p ted to the meridian of the 
Koyal Observatory, Greenwich. By com- 
pai^g these with the distances carefully 
ohserved at sea the mariner may, with com- 
parative ease, infer his lon^nde to a de- 
gree of accuracy unattainable in any other 
way, and suffiment for most nautical pur- 
poses. This almanac was oommenoed in 
1767 by Dr. Maakelyne, astronomer royaL 
The Firach Connaissanoe des Temps is pub- 
hahed with the same views as the English 
Nantioal Almanac, and nearly on the same 
plan. It commenced in 1679. Of a similar 
diaracter is the Astronomisches Jahrbuch 
published at Berlin. 

Alnuui'diiit, a mineral of a reddiBh or 
violet colour, a variety cl precious or noble 
garnet 

Alman'iik a town of south-easteni Spain 
<Muroia), near which was fought (Anvil 25, 
1707) a decisive battle in the war of the 
Spanish succession, when the Frrach, under 
the Duke of Berwick, defeated the Anglo- 
Bp a nkh army under the Earl of Galway. 
Pop. 10,012. 

AlauMi'iniir, or AuiAHBUg, acahifiiof the 
Ahaetide dynasty, reigiied 754^6. He 
waa omel and treiolieroiia and a pevaeeutor 
of tlw CAitistiatii^ but a patrcm of learning. 

AtaippTlad'ama, Sib liawnwo^ Dntdi 
pidatw,bomln 1826, retident tinoe 1870 in 
hii^ffii^wherahekanatnrattaedinl^^ 
▼01.. n 113 


In 1876 he waa elected an aeaodate of the 
Boyal Academy, in 1879 an academician. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 
1899. He ie eimeoiaUy celebrated for hie 
ffietnres of ancient &>man, Greek, and 
Egyptian life^ which are painted with great 
realism and archeological correctness. 

Al'mtii, the name given in Egypt to a 
class of g^ls whose prmession is to sing for 
the pubUc amusement, being engaged to 
perform at feasts and other entertainments 
(including funerals). Many of them are 
(Wilful improvisatrioi. 

Almeida (al-m&l-dk), one of the strong- 
est fortresses in Portugal, in the province 
of Beira, near the Spanish border, on the 
Ooa. Pop. 2000. Taken by Mass4na from 
tile English in 1810, retaken by Wellington 
in 1811. 

Almeida (d&l-mftl-dii), Frakoiboo d’, 
first Portuguese viceroy of India, son of the 
Conde de Abrantes, bom about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. He fought with 
renown against the Moors, and being ap- 
pointed governor of the new Portuguese 
■ottiements on the African and Indian 
coasts, he sailed for India in 1505, accom- 
panied by his son Lorenzo and other emi- 
nent men. In Africa he took possession of 
Qniloa and Mombas, and in the East be 
conquered Cananor, Cochin, Callout, 
and establiahed forts and factories. His son 
Lorenzo discovered the Maldives and Ma- 
dagascar, hut perished in an attack made 
on him by a fleet sent by the Sultan of 
Egypt, with the aid cl the Porte and the 
Bej^blio of Venice. Having simtally de- 
feated the Mussulmans (1508), and avenged 
his son, and being superseded by Albu- 
querque, he sailed for Portugal, out was 
killea in a skirmish on the African coast in 
1510. 

Alaulo', a town of Holland, prov. Over- 
yai , on the Veohte; with manufactures 
of mm, ^op. 9957. 

Ahnuria (U-inft-rSA), a fortified seaport 
of southern Spain, cap^ of prov. Almeria, 
near the mouth of a river and on the gulf 
of same name, with no building of oonse* 
quepoe exo^ a Qothio oathednu, but with 
an im|K»taiit trade, exiKirting kaA es{Mirtc^ 
baiill% Aa The movinoe, whim has an 
area of 8300 sq. anlee, is generally mouiir 
taiiion%a]idiiGh in minerals Pop. of town, 
47f326; provinoe, 359,018. 

AlttodoVar, a town of Spain, prov. Oiu- 
dad-Eeal (New Caetile), near tiie Sierra 
Morena. Pop. 12,408. 
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(•l'iAo*blds)i an Arabio or 
Mooriah dyaasty that roM in Afrioa and 
S|iaiA in tiie twalfth and thirteenth oen* 
tniieiy fosnded bv a religious enthnsisfli 
Th^ oveithrew the Almoravides in Spain, 
but theaulTee reoeived a defeat in 1212 
Crom which they did not reoover, and in 
1269 weia overthrown In Afrion 
Al^mokinnn. See Mokanka. 


ijJmondt are the kemela of Cwiwrvvm 00 m- 

fiMine. 

Almoadbory (t^mund-be*tl), a town of 
England, west tiding of Torkidiire, two 
miles B.B. of Huddexiifteld, with manufac- 
tures of wooUenSb cotton and silk goods. 
Pod. 14,856. 

Al'moner, an officer of a rellgioas estab- 
lishment to whom belonged the distribn- 


Almcnd (t'mund), the fruit of the almond- 
tree {AwygdSLui oomeignM), a tree which 
grows usually to the height of 20 feet, and is 
akin to the peach, nectarine^ Ac. (order Rosa- 
ces). It has beautiful pinkish flowers that 
appw before 
the leaves, 
which are 

and i^cate- 
iy serrated. 

It is a native 
of Afrioa and 
Asia, natural- 
ized in south- 
ern Europe^ 
and cultiva- 
ted in Eng- 
land for its 
beauty, as its 
fruit ioe§ not Alnunid UnMOhu o onrn SHU^. 
ripen there. 

Tne fruit is a drupe, ovoid, and with 
downy outer surface ; the fleshy covering 
is touffh and fibrous; it covers the 00 m- 
prassed wrinkled stone indosing the seed 
or almond within it. tTbere are two varie* 


tion of alms. The grand almoner (grand 
aumonter) of France was the hiffhest eocle- 
siastical dimitar|Jn that kingdom before 
the revolu&n. ^e lord almoner, or lord 
high almoner of England, is generally a 
biimop, whose office is well-nigh a sinecure. 
He distributes the sovereign’s doles to the 
poor on Maundy Thursday. 

Almo'r% atownand fortress of Hindustan, 
in the XTnited Provinces, capital of Kumaon, 
170 miles B.N.S. from Delhi, a thriving little 
place. Pop. about 6000. 

Almo'ravidcfl (-vidz), a Moorish dynasty 
which arose in north-western Afrioa in the 
eleventh century, and, having crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, gidned possession of all 
Arabic Spain, but was overthrown by the 
Almohades in the following oentnry. 

Al'mng (or Al^oum) traa. names which 
occur in 1 KL a. 11, 12 and 2 Chr. ii 8, and 
ix. 10, 11, as the names of trees of which 


Ao. To^ are said in one passage to be 
hewn in Lebanon, in another to be brought 
from Ophir. They have been identified by 
critics with the nd sandal-wood of India. 


ties, one sweet and the other bitteri both Some of them may possibly have been 
are produced from A. oomfaimis, though transplanted to Lebanon by the Fhoanioiana. 
from different varieties. The chief kinds of Almnflaaar (H-mnn-ye-kar^), a seaport 
sweet almonds are the Valenoian, Jordan, of Spain, Granada, on the Mediterranean, 
and Malaga. They oontain a Um fixed Fop. 8842. 

oil, oonsisting chiefly of olein. Bitter al- Al'nagar, formerly, in England, an official 

monds come from Mogador, and betides a whose duty it was to inspect, measure, and 
fixed oil they oontain a subetance callad stamp woollen oloth. 
emulain, and also a bitter aystalline Almua. See Alder. 

stanoe called amygdaltn, which, acting pn Alnwiric (an^ik), a town of Engl an d , 
the emulsin, produces pruadio add, wheijM county town of Northumberland, 84 miles 
the aroma of bitter almonds when mize^ north firom Newosstle, near the Ain. It is 
with water. AimoHd-od, a bland fixed oil, ^ built, and carries on ta nniim , brewinm 
expressed from the kernels of either sweet or Ijpl a general trade. Alnwick Oastle, red- 
bitter almonda, and is used by perfumers Mice m the dukes of Northumberland, for 
and In me dki n e. A poisonous essential oil many oentiriee a fortress of great strength, 

• _ M. A MHtMM 


used for fiavouilng by oooks mm oonfeo- 
ticaegr% also by psritiimen and in asadl- 
oine. Tim nffias ekrnnd, with a qualily- 
fng word prs fl xed. Is aim given to the 
ss^ ol ot£er i^ieGieB el plants; thu% /avn 


Aloe (sl'6)« the name ol a number of 
plants bdongmg to the genus AUA (order 
Tfflaosei), soma of which are not more than 
m lew InohciL vriiUst others are 80 feet and 
upward! In Mght; natives ol Afirka an4 




hot feglofis ; Imtm Mhy, thkk, mad 
more or leis ipittom ftt the adgM or extreftn- 
flowers with e tahuler ooroU*. Some 
of the lerger kinds are of great nee^ the 
fibrous pa^ ot the leaves bdsg made into 
oordage» fishing nets and lines, cloth, ko. 
Hie inspissated jtiioe of several species is 
used in medicine, tinder the name of aloeif 
forming a bitter pnmtive. The principal 
cb*og prodndng species are, the Soootrine 
aloe {A. SoootHna), the Barbadoes aloe 
(ii. inUydrii), the Cape aloe {A, aptodta)^ &o. 
A beautiful violet oolour is afforded by the 
leaves of the Soootrine aloe. The American 
aloe (see Agave) is a different plant alto* 
gather; as are also the aloes or U^-aloes 
^ Soripture, which are supposeci to be 
the Aqutlarta AgaUOcJmmf or aloes-wood 
(which see). Aloe fibre is obtained from 
spades of AM^ Aga/ve, Yuecot &o., and is 
made into ooane fabrics, ropes, fta 

AlOMhWood, Eaoli-wood, OT Aoila- 
WOOD, the inner portion of the trunk of 
Aqvddrta ovdUa A. AgaUMvum^ forest 
trees belonging to the order Aquilariaoes, 
found in tropical Asia, and yielding a 
fragrant resinous substanoe, which, as well 
as the wood, is burned for its perfume. 
Another tree, the Aloexplon AgaUoehwn 
(order Leguminosss), also produoes aloes- 
wood. This wood is supposed to be the 
lign-aloes of the Bible. 

Alopt'da, a variety of baldness in which 
the hi^ falls off from the beard and eye- 
brows^ as well as the scalp. 

Alqstctt'fus, a genus of grasses. Bee 
Foaiau-grait, 

Alo'rty a town of Southern Spain, prov. 
Malaga; pop. 10,014. 

Al^ or Aalst (alost^ alst), a town of 
BeMum, 16 miles w.n.w. of Brussels, on 
the Dender (here navigable), with a beautl- 
ful, though unfinished, church, and an 
andent town-hall; ma^aotures of laoe, 
thread, Unen and ootton good% Aa, and a 
oondderable trade. Pop. 29,728. 

Alpao'a, a ruminant mammal of the 
camel tribe, and genus AuehSnia <A. Pseo), 
a native of the Andea espsdaUy of tiis 
mountains of Chili and Perm and so doaelir 
allied to the llama that % some it m 
regasded rather as a smaller variety titan a 
distinct snsdsa. It has been dommoated, 
and remdns also in a wild state. In fonn 
and die it mroashes the she^ but has a 
langetnesk. It is valued ddefly for its kmg, 
and sllk;y wed, udikA is stralghter titan 
tiwt of the dieep^ and very stream and if 
%X6 


woven into fabrioe of great beauty, used for 
shawls, dothing fov warm dimstes, ooat- 
liningB, and umbrellas, and known by the 



Alpsoft (AwMnto Paco) 

same name. Its flesh Is pleasant and whole- 
some. 

Alpan-hom, Alp-hobn (German), a long, 
nearly straight, horn, curving slightly, and 
widening towards its extremity, need in the 
Alps to convey signals,ornotioe d something. 

Alpaa-stook (German), a strong tdl 
stick shod with kem, pointed at the end so 
as to take hold in, ana give support on, ioe 
and other dangerous plimes in oumbing the 
Alps and other high mountains. 

Alpea (tip), the name of three departments 
in the south-east of France, all more or less 
covered by the Alps or their offshoots 
BA8MS-ALnw (b4s-&lp; Lower Alps) has 
mountains rising to a height of 8000 to 
10,000 feet, is dndned by the Dnranoe and 
its tributaries^ and is the most thinly 
peopled departinent in France; area, 2086 
miles; oa^tal, Digne Pop. 129,494. — 
HAUTM-Aiiraa (ot-fip; Upper Alps), mostly 
formed out of andent I)imphin6, traversed 
by the Cottian and Dauphhd Alpe (highest 
summits 12,000 ft), dndned chMy by the 
Dnranoeaiiditstrifcmtariea Itbthelowest 
department in Fraaoe in pdnt of absalute 
population; area, 2168 miles; oapltaL Gap; 
pop 122,924.— Alpjm-MabItiicm (Up-mi- 
ri-farn; Maritime Alps) has the Medher- 
mnean on the south, and mainly consists 
of tim tsrritoiy of Kiee, oedsd to France 
Italy In 1800. The greater part of 
the BUffhoe Is covered by the Miwitime 
Alps; tiri ptindpal river is the Yar. It 
pfMttoes in the couth, cereals, vinos, dives, 
oraugas^ dtrons, and other fruits; and there 
are maiittfadtories of petfamii^ Uoueimt 
aoap^ Ao., and vsluatde fisheries, ft is a 
favoiirtte fesoft for inviUdo. Area, 1482 
sf|ttare adlai; capita^ Kiss; pop. 298,218* * 


ALPHA ALPHONSO. 


Al'pha and O'mega, the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, sometimes 
used to signify the beginning and tlie end, 
or the first and the last i>f anything; also 
as a symbol of the Divine Being, lliey 
were also formerly the symbol of Christi- 
anity, and engraved accordingly on the 
tombs of the andent (’hristlans. 

Al'phabat (from A Ipha and Jirta, the two 
first letters of the Greek alphabet), the 
series of cbaraoters used in writing a lan- 
guage, and intended to represent the sounds 
of which it consists. The Knglish alphabet, 
like most <if tb(N*e of modem £uroj>e, is 
derived directly from the Iwatin, the liatin 
from the ancient Gret)k, and that fnm the 
Phcpnidati, which again is belie ve<l to have 
had its ori|rin in the Egyptian hierr»gly- 
pbicB, the Hebrew alphabet also having the 
same origin. 'J'he names of the letters in 
Phcenician and Hebrew must have been 
almost the same, for the Greek names, 
which, with the letters, were borrowed from 
the former, differ little from the Hebrew. 
By means of the names we may trace the 
process by which the Kgyi)tian characters 
were transformed iiiU) letters by the Ph<n- 
niciauB. Some Egyptian charat^r would, 
by its form, recall the idea of a liouse, for 
example, in Phmniciati or Hebrew 
lids character would subsetjuontly come to 
be used wherever the sound 0 occurred. Its 
form might be afterwards simplified, or even 
completely modified, hut the name would 
still remain, as fjt'tA still continues the He- 
brew name for 6, and the Greek. Our 
letter m, w'hich in Hebrew was called mint, 
water, has still a considerable resemblance 
to the zigsag wavy line which had been 
chosen to represent water, as in the zodiacal 
symbol f<ir A^ttariu*. The letter o, of 
which the Hebrew name means eye, no 
doubt originally intended to represent that 
organ. While the ancient Greek alphabet 
gave rise to the ordinary Greek alphabet 
and the Latin, the Greek alphabet of later 
times furnished elements for the CopHo, ^e 
Gothic, and the old Slavic alphabets. Tlie 
l^atin characters are now employed by a 
great many nations, such as the Italian, the 
Preooh, the Spanish, the Portuguese, the 

S ih, the Dutch, the German, the Hun- 
, the Polish, Ac., each nation having 
need such modifications or additions 
as are necessary to express the sound of the 
language peculiar to it. The Greek alpha- 
bet ori^nfiUy possessed only sixteen letters^ 
though tin Phoenician IumI tw«ity-two. 


The oririnal Latin alphabet, as it is found 
in the oldest inscriptions, consisted of twenty- 
one letters; namely, ^e vowels a, e, t, o, 
and u (r), and the consonants 6, c, d, /, h, h, 
/, m, n, p, 7, r, «, t, x, z. The Anglo-^xon 
alphabet had two characters for the digraph 
ih, which were unfortunately not retoined 
in later English ; it had also the character 
ff. It wanted j, r, y (consonant), and z. The 
German alphabet consists of the same letters 
as the English, but the sounds of some of 
them are different. Anciently certain 
characters called Hunic were made use of 
by the Teutonic nations, to which some 
would attribute an origin independent of 
the Greek and Latin alnhabets. While the 
alphal)ete of the west of £uro{)e are derived 
from the Latin, the Russian, which is very 
complete, is based on the Greek, with some 
characters borrowed from the Armenian, 
Ac. Among Asiatic alphabets, the Arabian 
(ultimately of Phienician origin) has played 
a part analogous to that of the Latin in 
Europe, the conquests of Mohammedanism 
having imposed it on the Persian, the 
Turkish, the Hindustani, Ac. The Si^anskrit 
or Devan&gari alphal)et is one of the most 
remarkable alphabets of the world. As 
now useil it lius fourteen charaotem for the 
vowels and diphthongs, and thirty-three for 
tlie eonsonants, l)esides two other symbols. 
Our alphal)et is a very im))erfeot instrument 
for what it has to perform, being both 
defective and redundant An alphabet is 
not essential to the writing of a tanguage, 
since ideograms or symbols may be vmnd 
instead, as in Chinese. 8ee Wbitino. 

Alphft'us, now Atpfo, the largest river of 
Peloponnesus, flowing westwa^ into the 
Ionian Sea. 

Alphon'so, the name of a number of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish kings. Among tba 
former may be mentioned Alphonso L, the 
Conqueror, first king of Portugal, son of 
Henry of Buigundy, the Conqueror and first 
Count of Portugal; bom 1110, fought suc- 
cessfully against the SpanUu^ and the 
Moon, named himself king of Portugal, 
and was aa such recognized by the pope ; 
died 1185. — AlpAomo V., the African, suc- 
ceeded his father, Edwaid L, 1488. Con- 
qneretl Tangien; died 1481. During bis 
reign Prince Henry the Navigator con- 
tinued the important voyages of dieooveiy 
already begnn by the Port^eee. Under 
him waa £awn np an important code of 
laws. — Among kin^ of Spm may be men- 
tioned Aj^phonso X, king of Castile and 

lie 
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Leon, flunuuned the Astronomer, the Phi- 
losopher, or the Wise, bom in 1226, succeeded 
in 1252. Being grandson of Philip of Ho> 
henstanfen, son of Frederick Barbiupossa» he 
endeavoured to have himself elected emperor 
of (Germany, and in 1257 succeeded in di* 
viding the election with Bichard, earl of 
Cornwall. On Richard's death in 1272 he 
again unsuccessfully contested the imperial 
crown. Meantime his throne was endan* 
gered by conspiracies of the nobles and the 
attacks of the Moors. The Moon he con- 
quered, but his domestic troubles were less 
easily overcome, and he was finally dethroned 
by his son Sancho, and died two years after, 
1 284. Alphonso was the most learned prince 
of his age. Under his direction or superin- 
tendence were drawn up a celebrated code 
of laws, valuable astronomical tables which 
go under hie name {Alphonstne Tables), the 
first general history of Spain in the Castilian 
tonrae, and a Spanish tnuudation of the 
Bible. — Alphonao V. of Aragon, I. of Naples 
and Sicily, bom in 1385, was the son of 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon, the throne of which 
he ascended in 1416, ruling also over Sicily 
and the island of Sardinia. Queen Joanna 
of Naples had promised to make him her 
heir, but at her death in 1436 had left her 
dominions to Ken<) of Anjou. Alphonso now 
proceeded to take poesession of Naples by 
force, which he snooeeded in doing ^ 1442, 
and reigned till his death in 1458. He was 
an enlightened patron of literary men, by 
whom, in the litter part of hi s rei gn, hii 
oonrt was thronged. — ^Alphonso XJL, King 
of Spain, the o^v son of Queen IsabelU 
IL and her cousm Francis of Assisi, was 
bom in 1867 and died in 1886. He l^t 


Spain with bis mother when she was 
driven from the throne by the re«<»lution 
cJ 1868, and till 1874 reside<l fiartly in 
France, partly in Austria. In the latter 
year he siudieti for a time at the Knglish 
military c(»llege, Sandhurst, being then 
known an Princeof the Asturias. His mother 
had given u]> her claims to the throne in 
1870 in his favour, and in 1874 Alphonso 
came forward him^lf as claimant, and in 
the end of the year was proclaimed by 
General Maiiinex Campos as king. He now 
passed over into Spain and was enthusias- 
tibelly reoeive^ most of the Spaniards being 
by thif time tired of the republican govern- 
ment, which bad failed to put down the 
Carllst party. Alphonso was successful in 
bringing the Cariist strag8^toaaend<1876), 
and hsnoeforUi he reined with lit^ dls- 


turhanoe. He married first his cousin Maria 
de las Mercedes, daughter of the DuVe 
de Mon^mder; second, Maria Christina, 
archduchess of Austria, whom he left a 
widow with two daughters, a son (Alphonso 
Xlll.) being born posthumously. 

Alpine Olnb, an association of English 
gentlemen, orig^ting in 1856 or 1857, 
having as their common bond of union a de- 
light in making the ascent of mountains, in 
the Alps or elsewhere, diffionlt to ascend, 
and in investigating everything connected 
with mountains. Similar assodations now 
exist in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
France. 

Alpine Crow, Alpine Chouqh {Pyrrho- 
eSrax alpinus), a European bird closely akin 
to the chough of England. 

Alpine Plante, tlm name given to those 
plants whose habitat is in the neighbourhood 
of the snow, on mountains pamy covered 
with it all the year round. As the height 
of the snow-line varies according to the 
latitude and local conditions, so also does 
the height at which these plants grow. The 
mean height for the alpine plants of Central 
Europe £ about 6000 feet ; but it rises in 
parts of the Alps and in the Pyrenees to 
0000, or even more. The high grounds dear 
of snow among these mountains present a 
very well marked flora, the general char- 
acters of the plants l)eing a low dwarfish 
habit, a tendency to form thick turfs, stems 
partly or wholly woody, and large brilliantly- 
coloured and often very sweet -smeUing 
flowera 1'hey are also often closely covered 
with woolly hairs. In the Alps of Mid<lle 
Europe the eye is at once attracted by gen- 
tians^ saxiftages, rhododendron^ primroses 
of different kuidii, ko. Ferns and mosses of 
many kinds also characterize these regions. 
Home alpine plants are found only in one 
locality. Considerable success has attended 
the attempt to grow alpine plants in gardens. 

Alpine Warbler (Acreiitor alplnvs), a 
Eurcqiean bird of the same genus as the 
hedge-sparrow. 

jUpin'ia, a genus of plants. See Oalan- 
gal, 

AlpA the highest and most extensive 
system ol mountains in Europe, included 
bdween lat. 44** and 48'* N., and W 5*" and 
18* s., covering gsMit part of Neir||||Mit»1y> 
several departments of FraafaiMrtt)^ 
whole oi Switzerland, and flMa part of 
Austria, while its extensive imnifioatioiis 
ooniiect it with nearly all the mountain ays* 
temad Europe. The culminating peak It 
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Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet bigb, thoiigb the 
true centre ia the St. Gotbard, or the moun- 
tain miM to which it belonga, and from 
whoae alopea flow, either directly or by 
affluenta, the great rivera of Central Eurof^e, 
the Danube, llhine, Rhone, and Ro. Round 
the northern frontier of Italy the A If m form 
a remarkable barrier, ahutting it off at all 
pofuta from the mainland of Euro])e, mi tliat, 
aa a rule, it can only lie apjiroaobed from 
France, Germany, or Switzerland, through 
high and difficult paaaea. In the weat thia 
barrier approaobea oloao to the Mediter- 
ranean ooaat, and near Nice there ia left a 
free poHsage into the Italian peninaula be- 
tween the mountaina and the aea. From 
thia point eaatward the chain (irooeeda along 
the coaat till it forma a junction with the 
Apenuinea. lii the opiioaite direction it 
proceeda north-weat, and afterwarda north 
to Mont Blanc, on the lioundariea of France 
and Italy; it then tuma north -eaat and runa 
genendly in thia direction to the Groaa 
Glockner, in Central Tyrol, between the 
rivera Drove and the Salza, where it divides 
into two brancbea, the northern prooeeding 
north-east towarda Vienna, the southern to- 
wards the Balkan Peninsula, 'i'he prinoi[ial 
valleys of the Alfia run mostly in a direction 
nearly parallel with the princii>al ranges, 
and therefore eaat and weat. The trauaverae 
valleys are commonly shorter, and frequently 
lead up through a narrow gorge to a depres- 
sion in the main ridge between two adjacent 
peaks. 'Jlieae are the passes or coIb, whidi 
may usually be found by tracing a stream 
which descends from the moun^ns up to 
its source. 

The Alps in their various mat divisions 
receive different names. The MariUme 
Alps, so called from their proximity to the 
Mediterranean, extend westward from their 
junction with the Apennines for a distsuoe 
of about 100 miles; culminating points 
Aiguille de Chambeyron, 11,155 feet, and 
Grand Rioburent* 11,14*42 feet; principal 
pass, the Col di Tende (6158 feet), which 
was made practicable for carriages by Na- 
poleon I. Prooeeding northwa^ the next 
group consists of the Cotfum Afpt, length 
about 60 miles; principal ^paalm: Monte 
Vise, 12,605 feet; Pic dm Borins^ 18,468; 
Pelvoux, 12,078. Next come the Qrmian 
50 miles long, with extensive imaifi- 
oaBons in Savoie and Piedmont ; priaeipal 
peaks: Alguifle de la Sasiihro, 18,826 feet; 
Grand Paradis, 18,300; Grande Casse, 
1^780. To this group belongs BfontCMs 


(6765 feet), over which a csrriaM road was 
constructed by Napoleon 1., whue a railway 
now passes through the mountain by a tun- 
nel nearly 8 miles long. These throe divi- 
sions of the Alps are often olsaaed together 
as the Wut4m Alpn^ while the portion of 
the system immediately east of this forms 
the Cmiral Alpt. The Pennine A/pt form 
the loftiest portion of the whole system, 
having Mont Blanc (in France) at one ex- 
tremity, and Monte Rosa at the other (60 
miles), and including the Alfis of Savoy and 
the ValaiB. In the east the valley of the up- 
per Rhone separates the Pennine Al|)s from 
the great chain of the Bcmeae Alp» runniug 
nearly parallel, the great peaks of the two 
ranges being about 20 miles ajiart The 
principal heights of the Pennine Al|>s are 
Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet; Monte Rosa, 
15,217; Muchabelhumer (Dorn), 14,935; 
Weisshom, 14,804 ; Matterlmrn, 14,780. In 
the Bernese Alps, the Finsteraarhom, 
14,026; Aletsolihorn, 18,808; Jungfrau, 
18,671. 1'he |]^ of Great St. Bernard is 
oelebroted for its hospice, llie most eas- 
terly ;)ass is the Simplon, 6595 feet, with a 
carriage road made by Napoleon 1. Further 
east are the LeponUm Alps, divided into 
several mups. From this run northward 
and Houthwanl numerous streams, the latter 
to the vslleys in which lie the lakes Mag- 
giore, Goma, &c. 1'he principal (isss is the 
St. Gotbard (6936 feet), o\er which passes 
a carriage roi^ to Italy, while through this 
mountain mass a railway tumiel more than 
9 miles long has been opened. Highest 
{leaks: Todi, 11,887 feet; Monte I^ne, 
11,696. 1'he Jthastian A/p«, extending east 
to about lat. 12” 80\ are the most essterly 
of the Central Alps, and aro divided into 
two portfons by the Eugadine, or valley of 
the Inn, Mtd also broken by the valley of 
the AcUm; prinoipal peaks: Pis Bernina, 
18,294 fed; Ortlerspitse, 12,814; Monte 
AdameUo, llJd8. 1'he Brenner Pass (4588 
feet), from Verona to lunibruok, and be- 
tween the CVwilWll and the Eastern Alps, is 
crossed bv a {Wbroy. On the railway from 
Innshrnok to Ibi ]Lake of O on s t a nne is the 
Arlberg Tunnel, over 6 miles long. The 
JEostoni AlpB form the broadact and lowest 
portion of the system, and embraoe the 
Aorte Alp$^ the Chwmia Al^ the JatJUan 
A(pi, Ac.; l^est peek, the Gross Glodmer, 
12,401 frot. Hie heMt of the south- 
eestem ocothmations of the Alps rapidly 
dirnfatshes, end they loss thsmaelves hi 
ranges having nothing in ommm wHk the 
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mmt moiintaln muses which dislingqtsh 
the centre of the system. 

The Alps ere reiy rich in lekes end 
streams. Amoi^ the chief of tiie former 
are the lakes of Geneva, Constance, ^tirich, 
Thun, Brienz, on the north side ; on 
the south Magfl^ore, Como, liUgano, 
Oanla, Ac. The mrainage is canled to the 
North Sea by the Bhlne, to the Medi* 
terranean by the Rhone, to the Adriatic by 
the Po, to the Black Sea by the Danube. 

In the lower valleys of the Alps tiie 
mean temperature ranges from SO*' to OO". 
Halfway up the Alps it averages about 
82** — a height which, in the snowy regions, 
it never reaches. But even where the 
temperature is lowest the solar radiation 
produced by the rooks and snow is often 
BO great m to raise the photometer to 
120* and even higher. The exhilarating 
and invigorating nature of the climate in 
the upper regions during summer hu been 
acknowledged by all. 

In resp^ to vegetation the Alps have 
been divided into six zones, depending 
on height modified ^ exposure and 
local circumstances. The first is the 
olive region. This tree fiourishes better 
on sheltered slopes of the mountains 
than on the plains of Northern Italy. 
The vine, which bears greater winter 
cold, distinguishes the second zone. On 
slopes expoi^ to the sun it flourishes to a 
oonsidenmle height. The third is called the 
mountainous n^on. ('ereais and deciduous 
trees form the <ustinguisbing features of its 
vegetation. The mean temperature about 
equals that of Great Britain, but the ex- 
tremes are greater. The fourth region is 
the sub- Alpine or coniferous. Here are vast 
foreets of {fines of various spedea. Most of 
the Alpine villages are in the two last re- 
gions. On the northern slopes pines grow 
to 6000, and on the southern sIodm to 7000 
feet above the level of the sea. llfis is also 
the region of the lower or permanent {Ma- 
tures where the flocks are fed in winter. 
The fifth ia the pasture region, the term 
being used inthelooal aenaecIhi^lMstiire 
0 oimds. It extends from the nppermcat 
Bmit of treea to the reffion of peipetqal 
«iow. Here there are shrubs, rhododendrona, 
jhm^Mra, bilbeniea, and dwarf wiUowe, Ae. 
like dxtb zone ia the region of pernetual 
enow. The line of enow vnrieo, aoeoi||hf : to 
■ s aeooa and looatttieB, from $000 he 9500 
IM, but the Hoe ia not cootiiiiionB, tieiiif 
eflmilMrolunliinpon. Few flowering plants 
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extend above 10,000 feet, but they have been 
found as high aa 12,000 feet 

At this great elevation are found the 
wild goat and the ohamoia. In aummer 
the high mountain paaturea are covered 
with large flocks of cattle, sheep, and 
goats, which are in winter removed to a 
u>wer and warmer level. The marmot 
and white or Alpine hare, inhabit both 
the snowy and the woody regions. Lower 
down are found the wild- oat fox, lynx, 
bear, and wolf; the last two are now 
extremely rare. The vulture, eagle, and 
other bix^ of prey frequent the highest 
elevations, the ptarmigan seeks its food and 
shelter among the diminutive plants that 
border upon me snow-line. Excellent trout 
and other fish are found; but the most 
elevated lakes are, from tlieir low tempera- 
ture, entirely destitute of fish. 

The ^ological structure of the Alps is 
highly involved, and is far, as yet, from 
being thoroughly investigated or under- 
stood. In general three zones can be 
distinguished, a central, In which crys- 
talline rooks prevail, and two extenor 
zones, in which sedimentary rocks predomi- 
nate. The rocks of the central zone 
consist of granite, gneiss, homblend^ mica 
slate, and other slaiee and schists. In the 
western Alps there are also considerable 
elevations in the central zone that belong to 
the tiurassic (Oolite) and Cretaceous for- 
mations. From the disposition of the beds, 
which are broken, tilted, and distorted on a 
gigantic scale, the Alps apiiear to have been 
formed by a suooessioD of disru|>tions and 
elevations extending over a very protracted 
period. Among tlw minerals that are ob- 
tained are iron and lead, gold, silver, ooiqMr, 
zinc, alum, and coal. 

There are various points of vantage from 
which extensive views of Alpine scenery are 
commanded at the expense of a moamte 
amount of climbing. The HJgi, which can 
now be asoended by railway, is one of these. 
There are hotels at the top. 6905 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 4466 above the Lake 
of Lucerne. A favoorite view from hence 
is to watch the sun rise over the Be m ae e 
Alps. The Beoca di Nona (8415 feet), south 
of Aosta, gives, aooording tosomeauthoritieiL 
the finest panoramic view to be obtained 
from any summit of the Alps. Among the 
most impfessive phenomena spa the ava- 
lanAe and tiie gbufier. The most s o c essi bl e 
flafliers sie those of Aletmh , Ch a Bw n ii ; 
■ndZesmatt 
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Alpujwrai (al>po-^ar^rM), a diitriot of 
Spain, in Andaltuda, between the Sierra 
Neva^ and the Mediterranean, mountain- 
ouf, but with rich and well-oultivated val- 
leys yielding ^ain, vines, olives, and other 
fruits. The inhabitants are Christianized 
descendants of the Moors. 

Alquifou (al'ki-fo), a sort of lead ore 
used by potters as a green vaniish or glaze. 

Alsaoe (^-sas; German, Elmu\ before the 
French revolution a province of France, 
on the Rhine, afterwards constituting the 
French departments of Haut- and Bas-Khin, 
and subsecjuently to the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71 reunited to Germany, and 
incorporated in the province of hllsass- 
Lothringen (Alsace > 1 iorraine). Alsace is 
generally a level country, though there are 
several ranges of low hills ri^ly wooded. 
The principal river is the lU. (vom, flax, 
tobacco, grai)es, and other fruits are grown. 
Area, 3108 s(| miles; i)opuIation 1,074,626. 
Alsace was oi^nally a part of ancient GauL 
It afterwards became a dukedom of the Ger- 
man empire. In 1268, the line of its dukes 
becoming extinct, it was parcelled out to 
several members of the empire. By the 
peace of Westphalia, in 1648, a great part 
of it was ceded to France, which after\%'ards 
seized the rest of it, this seizure being recog- 
nized by the iieace of Ryswiok, in 1697. 
Henoefortli, tilt their recent successes, the 
Germans used to look with longing eves on 
Alsaoe. The inhabitants mostly speak Ger- 
man, and are of German race. Strasbuig is 
the chief city. The chief productions are 
wine, hemp, flax, tobacco, madder, copper, 
iron, &c. See Ahacf-Lorramc, 

Alsace-Lorraine, a province (lleichsland, 

* imperial territory’) of Germany, on the 
east of France, partly bounded by the Rhine; 
area, 5600 sq. miles, of which Alsaoe occu- 
pies 3198 and Lorraine 2402. It is under 
a lieutenant- governor, and is divided into 
the districts of Ixiwer and Upper Alsaoe 
and Lorraine, at the head of ea^ being a 
president. The three chief towns are 
Strasburg, MUhlhausen, and Metz. Pop. 
1,719,470^, of whom 1,310,450 are Catholics 
and 372,078 Protestants. 

Alsa'tUi, formerly a cant name for White- 
friars, a district in Jjondon between the 
Thames and Fleet Street, and adjoining 
the Temple, which, possessing certain privi- 
leges of sanctuary, became for that reason 
a nest of mischievous characters, who were 
generally obnoxious to the law. These 
privileges were abolished in 1697. The 


name Alsatia is a Latinised form of Alsace, 
which, being on the frontiers of Fraace and 
(rermany, was a harbour for necessitous or 
troublesome characters from both countries. 

Al'sen, an island of Prussia on the east 
coast of ^hleswig-Holstein, length, 20 miles ; 
breadth, from 5 to 7 miles, divendBed with 
forests, lakes, well-cultivated fields, orchards, 
and towns. Pop. 22,500. 

A1 Birat (sC^t), in Mohammedan be- 
lief the bridge extending over the abyss of 
hell which must be crossed by every one on 
his journey to heaven. Tt is finer than a 
hair, as sharp as the edge of a sword, and 
beset with thorns on either side. The 
righteous will pass over with ease and 
aptness, but the wicked will fall into hell 
below. 

Alstrcsme'ria, a genus of South American 
plants, order Amaryllidee, some of them 
cultivated in European greenhouses and 
gardens. A, SalstUa and A. ovdta are cul- 
tivated for their edible tubers. 

Altaic Languages, a family of lanmiages 
occup^ng a portion of Northern and Eiui- 
tem Europe, and nearly the whole of 
Northern and Central Asia, together with 
some other regions, and divid^ into five 
branches, the Ugrian or Finno- Hungarian, 
Samoye^o, I'urldc, Mongolic, and Tungusic. 
Also called Vral-AUaic and Turanian. 

Altai Mountains (hl'tl), an important 
Asiatic system on the boilers of Siberia 
and Mongolia, partly in Russian and partly 
in Chinese territory, between lat. 46“ and 
53** N., Ion. 83*’ and 91*’ b , but having great 
eastern extensions. Ibe Russian portion is 
comprised in the governments of Tomsk 
and Semi^latinsk, the Chinese in Dsun- 
garia. Tne rivers of tiiis renon, which are 
large and numerous, are mostiy head- waters 
of the and Irtish. The mountain 
scenery is generally grand and interesting. 
The highest summit is Byeluka (* white 
inountaiu,’ fixun its snowy top), height 1 1,000 
feet. The area covered by perpetual snow 
is very considerable, and glaciers occujpy a 
wide extent. In the high lauds the winter 
is very severe; but on the whole the climate 
is comparatively mild and is also hesdthy. 
The vegetation is varied and abundant. 
The mountain forests are composed of 
birch, alder, aqpen, fir, lardi, stone-pine, 
Ac. The i^d sheep has here its native 
home, and seveiul kinds of deer oocur. The 
Altai is esoeedingly rkli in minerals, includ- 
ing gold, silver, copper, and iron. Ihename 
Ami means *gold mountain.' The inhahi- 
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taato ftre chiefly RobsImui and Kalmnke. 

The chief town is Barnaul. 

Altamn'ra, a town of South Italy, prov. 
f>f Bari, at the foot of the Apennines^ walled, 
well built, and containing a magnificent 
cathedral Pop. 20,018. 

Altar (al'tar), any pile or structure raised 
above the ground for receiving sacrifices to 
some divinity. The Greek and Roman al- 
tars were various in form, and often highly 
ornamental ; in temples they were usually 
placed before the statue of the god. In the 
Jewish ceremonial the altar held an im- 
portant place, 

and was aaao- ^ 

dated with 
many of the 

altars were if ' 

erected in the j Mlii 

tabernacle in / B || 

the wilderness, J V.V 

and the same 1 

number in the jl s fc A 'Tl 

ing to instruo- T 

tions given to AUan.— l, Aaerlao. S, Chradan. a Bomau 

Moees in Mt. 

Sinai. These were called the altar of burnt- 
offering and the altar of incense. In some 
sections of the Christian church the com- 
munion-table, or table on whkb the encharist 
is placed, is called an altar. In the primitive 
church it was a table of wood, but subse- 
quently stone and metal were introduced 
with rich ornaments, sculpture, and painting. 

After the intn>duction of Gothic art the altar 
frequently became a lofty and most elabor- 
ate structure. Driginally there was but one 
altar in a church, but latterly there might be 
several in a huge church, the chief or high 
altar standing at the east end. Over an altar 
there is often a painting (an oZtor-ptecr), 
and behind it there may lie an ornamental 
altar-screen separating the chdr fnim the 
east end of the church. Lights are often 
placed on or near the altar — in Knglish 
chnrdies they are forbidden to be placed 
on It 

ARaB'lmatli (abbrev. of aUUude-azi- 
mtifA), a vertical circle with a teleeoope so 
arranged as to be capable of being turned 
round horisontally to any point of th^ oom- 
psm, and so differing flew a tran$U-oM£, 
whieh is fised in the meridian. The attari- 
mnth la bfmi|^ to bear iqxm objeots by 
ISl 


motions affecting their altitude and ari- 
muth. Called also AUttude-and-aztmuth 
Instrument. 

Altdorl See Altorf. 

Al'^ a town of Prussia, Westphalia, 
40 nules n.n.b. of Cologne; wire-works, 
rolling-mills, chain- works, manufactories of 
needles, pins, thimbles, Ac. Pop 12,766. 

Al'tsnburg, a town of Germany, capital 
of Saze-Altenbnrg, 23 miles south of l^ip- 
zig. It has some fine streets and many 
handsome edifices, including a splendid 
priaoe; manufactures of cigars, woollen yam, 
gloves, hats, 

1 , musioid instm- 

I ments, glass, 
brushes, Ac. 
. Pop. 87,110. 

Altentires 

(ftl'.), modi- 
I ■ I - cines, as mer- 

cury, iodine, 
_ ^ Ac., which, ad- 

ministeied in 
small doses, 

» J — —4 mdually in- 

I duoe a change 

in the haUt 

I, OvMkua. s, Bomau orconstitution, 

and im])ercep- 
tibly alter disordered secretions and actions, 
and restore healthy functions vritbout pro- 
ducing any sensible evacuation by perspira- 
tion, purging, or vomiting. 

Alter ego (Latin, 'another I'), a second 
self, one who represents another in every 
respect. This term was formerly 
the official stylo of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, to a substitute apprinted by the 
king to nuuuiM the affairs ot the kin^om, 
wi£ full royiu power. 

Alter'nate, in botany, placed on opposite 
sides of an axis at a different level as 
leaves. — Alternate generaUm^ the reproduc- 
tion of young not resembling their parents, 
but their grandparents, continuously, as in the 
jelly-fish^ Ac. See Generattyn, Alternate. 

Altlui'a, a genus of plants! ' See IJoUy^ 
hack and Mcbrsh-maUow. 

Al'tiaoope, an instrument consisting of 
an arrangement of mirrors in a vertical 
framewoi^ by means ol which a person is 
enabled to overlook an object (a panq>et, 
for Instanoe) intervening between bimimlf 
and any view that he ctosires to see, the 
nirtore of the latter being reflected from a 
higher to a lower mirror, where it is seen 
by the observer. 
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Al'titudf , In matbematios the perpendicn- 
iar height of the vertex or apex of a plane 
figure or eolid above the beee. In aetronomy 
it ifl the vertical he^hi^ht of any point or body 
above the horizon. It ie measured or esti- 
mated by the angle subtended between the 
object and the plane of the horizon, and 
may be either Irtte or apparent. *llie ap- 
parent altitude is that which Is obtained 
immediately from observation; the true 
altitude, that which results from correcting 
the ap{>arent altitude, by making allow- 
ance for parallax, refraction, &c. 

Altituda-and-asimuth Instrument. See 
AUaztmuik 

Alto, in music, the highest singing voice 
of a mide adult, the lowest of a boy or a 
woman, being in the latter the same as eon- 
tralto. The ^to, or vonnUr-tenor^ is not a 
natural voice, but a develcmment of the fal- 
aetto. It is almost confined to Knglish 
singers, and the only music written for it is 
by ISnglish composers. It is especially used 
in oatnedral compositions and glees. 

Al'ton, a town of J<jngland, in Hampshire, 
16 miles north-east of Winchester, famous 
for its ale. Top 4671. 

Alston, a town of the United States, in 
Illinois, on the Mississippi near the mouth 
of the Missouri, with a state penitentiary, 
several mills and manufactories, and in the 
neighbourhood limestone and coal. Top. 
14,210. 

AJ'tona, an important commercial city in 
the Prussian province of Schleswig- Hol- 
stein, on the right bank of the Kibe, adjoining 
Hamburg, with which it virtually forms one 
city. It is a free ixnt, and its oommeroe, 
both inland and forei^, is lar^ being 

? uite identified with that of Hambuxg. 
W(1900). 161,607. 

Altoo'njk, a town of the United States, 
in Pennsylvania^ at the eastern base of the 
Alleghames, 244 miles west of Philadel- 
phiik with large machine-shops and loco- 
motive factories. Pop. 68,976. 

Al^torf* n small town of Switserland, 
capital of the canton of UrL beautifully 
•ituatedf near the Lake of Luaem, amid 
gardens and orchard^ and memorable as the 
place where, according to legend, Tell shot 
the apple mm his son’s beaii A oolossal 
statue of Tell now stands here. Pop. 8900. 

Alto^m (hl'tO-re-lfi-A'^vo), high relieL 
a term ny liad In regard to soolpturod 
figures to express that they stand out 
boldly from the backgrounq* projefl|fnff 
more than half their tbtokn^, mhout 


being entirely detached. In mezzo-rilievo, 
or middle reUef, the projection is one-half, 
and in basso-rilievo, or bas-relief, less than 
one-half. Alto-rilievo is further distin- 
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guished from mezzo-relievo by some portion 
of the figures standing usuidly quite free 
from the surface on which they are carved, 
while in the latter the figures, though 
rounded, are not detached in any part. 

AltOtting (Mt-eut'ing), a famous place of 
pilgrimage, in Bavaria, 52 miles K.N.K of 
Munich, near the Inn, with an ancient 
image of the Madonna (the Black Virgin) 
in a chapel dating from 696, and containing 
a rich treasure in gold and precious stones; 
and another cha|)el in which I'illy was 
buried. Pop. 3000. 

AltnmstAdt (alt'-ran-stet), a village of 
Saxony, where a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Charles XII., Idng of Sweden, and 
Augustus, elector of Saxony and king of 
Polwd, September 24, 1706, by which the 
latter resigned the crown of Poland. 

AlVriPgham, or ALTRUfCHau, a town of 
Ei^land, in Gheebire, 8 miles south-west 
of Manchester, remarkably neat and dean, 
and resorted to by invalids, large {quan- 
tities of fruit and vegetables are raised; 
and tiiere an several industrial works. 
Pop. 12,424. Also a pari div. of the oounty. 

Al'troim, a term first employed by tin 
Fknndi philosopher Comte, to sij^y oevo- 
tion to others or to humanity; the opposite 
of mfJUknett or egenm. 

AltWMMT (iUVAs-^r), a town of Ptus- 
■1% in SfleaUs 85 mUee south-west of Bres- 
lau; hen are made porcelain, xnaohinerj, 
irmit yam, mlRon, Ao. Pop. 12;144. 

iU^un, n well-lomwn crystalliiMy astrln- 
gcoxt subalanoe with a swaetiah taste^ a 
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doulile mlphate d potaMiam and alaminitim 
with a certain quantity of water of orva- 
tallkation. It cryaialliaeB in regular 
octahedrons. Its solution reddens vege* 
table blues. Exposed to heat its water of 
crystallusation is driven off, and it becomes 
light and spongy with subtly corrosive 
properties, and is used as a caustic under 
the name of burnt alutn. Alum is prepared 
in Great Britain at Whitby from alum> 
slate, where it forms the cliffs for miles, and 
at Hurlett and ('ampsie, near Glasgow, 
from bituminous alum -shale and slate-clay, 
obtained from old coal-pits. It is also pre- 
pared near Itoinc from alum-stone. Com- 
mon alum is strictlv potash alum; other 
two varieties are sorla alum and aanmonia 
alum, both similar in properties, llie im- 
portance of alum in the arts is very great, 
and its annual consumption is immense. It 
is employed to increase the hardness of 
tallow, to remove greasiness from pri titers’ 
cushions and blocks in calico manufactories; 
in dyeing it is largely used as a mordant. 
It is also largely used in the composition of 
crayons, in tannery, and in medicine (as an 
astringent and styptic). Wood and |iaper 
are dipfied in a solution of alum to render 
them less combustible. 

Alumbagb (a- him -bag'), a palace and 
counecteil buildings in Hindustan, about 
4 miles south of J.<uckuow. On the out- 
break of the Indian mutiny it was occu- 
pied by the revolted SefioyB, and converted 
into a fort. < )n the 23d of September, 1K57, 
H was captured by the Britbh, and during 
the following wuter a British garrison, 
under Sir James Uutram, held out here, 
though repeatedly attacked by overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the rebels, &1 in March, 
it was finally relieved. Sir Henry 
Havelock was buri^ within the grounds. 

Alu'mina (AljOt), the single oj^e of the 
metal aluminium. As found native it is 
called corundum, when crystallized mby or 
tapphire,when amorphous emeiy. Itis nextto 
the diamond in hardness. In oombination 


It combines with the adds and forms nti- 
merouB salts, the most Important of which 
are the sulphate (see Alum) and acetate^ 
the latter of extendve use as a mordant. 

Alumin'inm (symbol Al, atomic weight 
27*0), a metal discovered in 1827, but no- 
where found native, though as the base of 
alumina (which see) it is abundmitly distri- 
buted. The mineral cryolite — a fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium -which is brought 
from Greenland, is one of the chief sources of 
aluminium. It is a shining white metal, of 
a colour between silver and platinum, very 
light, weighing less than glass, and about 
one-fourth of silver (specific gravity, 2 *56 
cast, 2 '67 hammered), not liable to tarnish 
nor undergo oxidation in the air, very duc- 
tile and malleable, and remarkably sonor- 
ous. It forms several useful alloys with 
iron and copper : one of the latter [alumin- 
ium gold) much resembles gold, and is 
made into cheap trinkets. Another, known 
as aluminium Itronzc^ {xiasesses great hard- 
ness and tenacity. 8]HH)ns, tea and coffee 
pots, dish-covers, musical and mathematical 
instruments, trinkets, Ac., are made of 
aJumiuium. 

Alna-root, the name given in America to 
two plants on account of the remarkable 
astringency of their roots, which are used for 
medicu purposes : (Jerdmum maculdtam 
and Heuchfra americdna (uat. order Baxi- 
fingaceie). 

Aluni-aliite, ALUM-Mmiar, a slaty rock 
from wbicb much alum is prepared; colour 
grayish, bluish, or iron -black ; often pos- 
sess e d of a glossy or shining lustre; chiefly 
oomposed of clay (silicate of alumina), with 
variable pru|)ortlons of sulphide of iron (iron- 
pyrites), lime, bitumen, and magnesia. 

AhimHit<m, » mineral of a grayish or 
yellowish -white colour, aiJproaching to 
earthy in its oompoeith^ fr^ which (in 
Italy) Is obtained a very pure alum by 
simply subjecting it to roasting and lixivf- 
ation. 

Alan'no, Nicoot/> (real name Niooolb di 


with silica it is one of the most widely dii- 
tiibuted of sahstanoei^ as it enters In large 
quantity into the oompoaition al giaoit^ 
teaps^ states^ schists, day% loams, and other 
rodca. The porcelain ejays and kaolins 
contain about half their weight of this 
earth, to whidi they owe their most valu- 
able propertiea. It has a strong affinity 
liw ooWring matteia, which causes it to 
anoployed in the pr sp a n tion of the oolours 
called tote in ^e ^^ and calloo-pifntliig. 


liberatore), an Italian painter of the fif- 
teenth oent^, the founder of the Umbrian 
Sriiool; bm in Foligno about 1480, died 
1602. 

Al'vn, a town of Scotland, in Clackman- 
nanshire^ 2} miles north of Alloa» near the 
river Devon, at the foot of the Oobila It 
has mannfaoturos of worilen shawls, tweeds, 
yam, Ac. Pop. 4624. 

Al'va, or Al'ba, FiBDivAirD Alvabh. 
Duu Off, Spanish statcMnan and geneml 
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under Chariee V. and Philip II.; was bom 
in 1508; early embraced the militaiy career, 
and fought in the wars of Charles V. in 
France, Italy, Africa, Hungry, and Ger- 
many. He is more especially remembered 
for his bloody and tyrannic^ government 
of the Netherlands (1567-78), which had 
revolted, and which he was commissioned 
by Philip IL to reduce to entire subjection 
to Spain. Among his first proceedings was 
to establish the ** Council of Blood,'°a tri- 
bunal which condemned, without discrimi- 
nation, all whose opinions were suspected, 
and whose riches were coveted. The pre- 
sent and absent, the living and the dead, 
were subjected to trial and their property 
confiscated. Many merchants and mechanics 
emigrated to England; people by hundreds 
of thousands abandon^ th^ country. The 
Counts of Egmont and Horn, and other men 
of rank, were executed, and William and 
Louis of Orange had to save themselves in 
Germany. The most oppressive taxes were 
imposed, and trade was brought completely 
to a standstill. As a reward For his servioes 
to the faith the pope presented him with 
a consecrated hat and sword, a distinc- 
tion previously conferred only on princes. 
Resistance was only quelled for a time, and 
soon the provinces of Holland and Zealand 
revolted i^ainst his tyranny. A fleet which 
was fitted out at his command was anni- 
hilated, and he was everywhere met with 
insuperable courage. Hopeless of finallv 
subduing the country he asked to be recalled, 
and accordingly, in December, 1573, Alva 
left the country, in which, as he himself 
boasted, he had executed 18,000 men. He 
was reeved with distinction in Madrid, 
but did not long enjoy his former credit 
He had the honour, however, before his 
death (which took place in 1582) of reducing 
all Portugal to subjection to his sovereign. 
It is said of him that during sixty years 
of warfare he never lost a battle and was 
never taken by surprise. 

Alvarado (il*\a-ra'cio), Pedro dr, one of 
the Spanish * oonauistadors,' was bom to- 
wards the end of tne fifteenth century, and 
died in 1541. Having crossed the Atlantic 
he was associated (1519) with Cortez in his 
expedition to conquer Mexico; and was in- 
trusted with impwtant operations. In July, 
1620, during the disastrous retreat from the 
capi^ after the death of Montezuma, the 
penlous command of the rear-guard was 
assi^ed to Alvarada On his return to 
Spam he was received with honour by 


Charles V., who made him governor of 
Guatemala, which he had himsell conquered. 
To this was subsequently added Honduras. 
He continued to add to the Spanish domin- 
ions in America till his deat^ 

Alvares (41-vib-reth'), Don JobA, a Span- 
ish sculptor; bom 1768, died 1827. His 
works are characterized by truth to nature, 
dignity and feeling, one d the chief repre- 
senting a scene in the defence of SaragoMUL 

Alve'olus, one of the sockets in which 
the teeth of mammals are fixed. Henoe 
alveolar arcket^ the parts of the jaws con- 
taining these sockets. 

Alwax (al-war"), a state of north-western 
Hindustan, in Rajputana; area^ 8024 square 
miles; surface generally elevated and rug- 
ged, and much of it of an arid description, 
though water is generally found on the plains 
by digging a little beneath the surface, and 
the means of irrigation being thiu provided, 
the soil, though sandy, is highly pi^uotive. 
This semi-independent state has as its ruler 
a rajah with a revenue of about £200,000; 
military force, about 5000 infantry and 
2000 cavalry. Pop. 828,888. —Alwab, the 
capital, is situated at the base of a rocky 
hiU crowned bv a fort, 80 miles s.B.w. of 
Delhi, surrounded by a moat and rampart, 
and poorly built, but with fine surround- 
ings; contains the rajah’s palace and a few 
other good building Pop. 56,771. 

Alya'ium, a gemus of cnu^erous plants, 
several species of which are cultivated on 
account of their white or yellow coloured 
flowers; madwort. 

Anuul'ayat (Eetrilda amanddva\ a small 
Indian singing bird allied to the finches 
and bunting ; sober-coloured, often kept in 
cages. 

Anuule'us, the name of several counts of 
Savoy. The first was the son of Humbert 
I., and succeeded him in 1048, dying about 
1078; others who have occupied an impor- 
tant place in history are the following: — 
Amadeus V., *the (Itrat,* snooeedod in 
1285, gained distinguished honour in de- 
fending Rhodes against the Turks, increased 
his possessions by marriage and war, was 
made a princ e of t he empire, died in 1323. 
— Amadene Vm succeeded his father, 
Amadeus VII., in 1391, and had his title 
raised to that of duke by the Enmeror 
Sigismund. He was oboeen regent of t^ed- 
moQt; but after this elevation retired from 
hli throne and family Into a religious house. 
He now andred to the papacy, and was 
bbosen by the Cofundl of BmA (1439)^ be- 
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ooming pope tinder the nMne of Felix V., 
though he had never taken holy orders. 
He resigned in 1449, and died in 1451. 

Anmde'ui, Duke of Aosta, second son of 
Victor Emanuel of Italy, and brother of the 
present king, was bom in 1845, and was 
chosen by the Cortes King of Spain in 
1870, Queen Isabella having had to leave 
the country in 1868. His j^tion was far 
from comfortable, however, and perceiving 
that, as a member of a foreign dynasty he 
had little hope of becoming acceptable to 
ail parties in the state, he aMicated in 1873 
and returned to Italy He died m 1890. 

Amade'ns, Lake, a large salt lake or 
salt swamp nearly in the centre of Aus- 
tralia. 

Am'adis, a name belonging to a number 
of heroes in the romances of chivalry, Am- 
adis de Gaul being the greatest among 
them, and represent^ as the progenitor of 
the whole The Spanish series of Amadis 
romances is the oldest It is comprised in 
fourteen books, of which the first four narrate 
Uie adventures of Amadis de Gaul, this por- 
tion of the series having originated about 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and the subsequent 
books being added by various handa An 
abridged English translation of Amadis of 
Gaul was published by Southey in 1803. 

Amadou (am'a do), a name of several 
fungi, genus PolypSru8t of a leathery ap- 
pearance, growing on trees. See German 
Tinder 

Amager (am'a ger), a small Danish 
Island in the Sound, opposite Oqienhagen, 
part of which is situaM on it , rural pop. 
16,000. 

Amako'aa, one of the Kaffir tribes of S. 
Africa. 

Amalaran'tlia, daughter of Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, and after his death 
regent of Italy for her son. She was able 
but unscrupulous, and was put to death by 
her second htuiband, 534 a d. 

Anal'ekitaa, a Semitic race occupying 
the peninaula between Egypt and Palestine, 
nanied after a grandson of Esau. They 
were denounced by Moses for their hostiUty 
to the laraelitee during their journey 
tbroc^ the wildemess, and they seem to 
have been all but exterminated by Saul and 
David. 

Amal'fl, a seaport in Southern Italy, on 
the Gulf of Salerno^ 23 miles from Naples, 
tile seat of a bishop; formerly a plaoe of 
greiA oommaraial iniportano^ m the middle 
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ages enjoying a republican constitution of 
its own. Here arose the Amalfian Code 
of maritime law. Pop 7737. 

Amal'gam, a name applied to the alloys 
of mercury with the other metals. One of 
them is the amalgam of mercury with tin. 
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which is used to siher looking-glasses. 
Mercury unites very readily with gold and 
silver at ordinary temperatures, and advan- 
tage is taken of this to separate them from 
their ores, the process being called amaU 
ffamatum. The mercury being properly 
applied dissolves and combines with the 
pilous metal and separates it from the 
waste matters, and is ItMlf easily driven off 
by heat 

Aaumi'ta, a genus of fungi, one species 
iff which A. mutedma, at fly-agaric, is 
extremely poisonous. 

Amn'niu, a branch of the Taurus Moun- 
tains in Asia Minor. 

AnanatliA'oaiB, the amaranths, a nat 
order of apetalous plants, chiefly in^biting 
tropical countries, where they are often 
troublesome weeds. They are remarkable 
for tile white or sometimes reddish scales 
which their flowen are composed. Am- 
aranihui, the typical genut comprises A, 
eauddiuM, or love-lies-bleeding, a oonunim 
l^siit in gardens^ with pendulous racemes of 
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orimaonfloweri; andA. Avpo(sAon<jn^<,or 
prinoea’ feather. The bloaaoma keep their 
bloom after being plucked and dried (hence 
the name: Gr. not, and ma/rainu. to 
wither.) 

Amaimpiira (a<ma-ra-p6'm), a deaerted 
oity, onoe the capital of the Burmeae Em- 
pire on the left bank of the Irawaddy, quite 
oloae to Mandalay. In 1810 it waa com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, in 1889 it was 
viaitea by a destructive earthquake. In 
1867 the seat of government was removed 
to Mandalay. The population in 1800 waa 
176,000. 

Axnaryllida'oeiB, an order of monoootvle- 
donous plants, generally bulbous, occainon- 
ally with a tall, cylindrical, woody stem (as 
in Agave) ; with a highly ooloui^ flower, 
aix stamens, and an inferior three-celled 
ovary; natives of Europe and moat of the 
warmer parts of the world. The order 
includes the snowdrop, the snow-flake, the 
daffodil, the belladonna-lilv (belonging to 
the typical genus Amaryllis), the ao-c^led 
Guemsey-lily (probably a native of Japan), 
the Brunsvigias, the blood-flowers (Hueman- 
thus) of the Cape of Good Hope, different 
species of Narcissus, Agave (American sdoe), 
Ac. Many are highly niWl in gardens 
and hothouses; the bulbs of some are 
strongly poisonous. 

Amatia (a-ma-s6'&), a town in the north 
of Asia Minor, on the Irmak, 60 miles from 
the Black Sea, surmounted by a rooky 
height in which is a ruined fortress; has 
numerous mosques, richly-endowed Moham- 
medan schools, and a trade in wine, silk, Aa 
Amasia was a residence of the andent kings 
of Pontus. Pop. 26,000. 

Ami^tii, king of Egypt from 660 to 626 
B.O., obtained the ttone by rebelling 
against his predecessor Apries, and is chiefly 
known from his friendship for the Greeks, 
and his wise government of the kingdom, 
which, under him, was in the most prosper- 
ous condition. 

Amati (&-mii't6), a family of Cremona 
who manufactured violins in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Andrea (about 
1640-1600) was the founder of the bu^ess, 
which was carried on by his sons Geronlmo 
and Antonia and by Nicoolo the son of 
Geronimo. Most of the violins made by 
them are of oomparaiively small siEe and 
flat model, and the tone produced by the 
fourth or G string is somewhat thin and 
•harp. Many of mooolo Amal^'a viAw 
are. iiowever, of a larger sise aid nave sit 


the fulness and intensity of tone character- 
istic of those manufactured Stradivario 
and Guamerio. 

Amatit^lan, a town in Central America, 
state of Guatemala, about 16 miles south 
of the city of Guatemala, a busy modem 
town, the inhabitants of which are actively 
engsied in the cochineal trade. There is a 
snmlf lake of same name close to the town. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Amanro'sii (Greek amauros, dark), a 
species of blindness, formerly called guUa- 
aererut (the *drap serene,’ as Milton, whose 
blindness was of this sort, called it), caused 
by disease of the nerves of vision. The 
most frequent causes are a long-continued 
direction of the eye on minute (mjects, long 
exposure to a bright light, to the fire of a 
forge, to snow, or irritating gases, overful- 
ness of blood, disease of the brain, Ac. If 
taken in time it may be cured or mitigated; 
but confirmed amaurosis is usually incur- 
able. 

Aina.v<fthi (ft-maks'S-hP), the chief town 
and seaport of Santa Maura (Leukadia), 
one of the Ionian Isles, the seat of a Greek 
bishop; manufactures cotton and leather. 
Pop. 6500. 

Am'ascn, Am’azonb, ariverof South Ame- 
rica, the laigest in the world, formed by a 
great number of sources which rise in the 
Andes; the two head branches being the 
Tunguragua or Marafion and the Ucavale, 
both rising in Peru, the former from Lake 
Lauricooha, in lat. 10” 29’ s., the latter 
formed by the Apurimac and Urubamba, 
the head-waters of which are between lat. 
14” and 1 6” a. ; general course north of east; 
Jen^ inoludii^ windings between 3000 
and 4000 miles; area of drainage basin 
2,800,000 sq. miles. It enters the Atlantic 

divided into two pi^oipal and several smal- 
ler arms bv the large island Marajo, and a 
number of smaller islands. In its upper 
course navigation is interrupted by rapids, 
but from its mouth upwards for a distance 
of 3800 miles (mostlv in Bradl) there is no 
obstmotion. It receives the waters of about 
200 tributaries, 100 of which are navigable, 
and seventeen of these 1000 to 2800 miles 
in length; northern tributaries: Santiago, 
Morona, Past^ Tlgre, Napo, Putumayo, 
Japura, Bio Ne^ (the Cassiquiare eon- 
neots this stream with the Orinoco), Ac.; 
southern: Hnallim XToapde. Javari, Jutay, 
Jtirtia^ Goaty, Furos, Madeira, Tapajos, 
XIngn, Aa At Tabatltiga, where it enters 
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BnriliMi tenitoiT, the bieedth is 1} mile; 
below the mouth of the Medein it is 
3 miles wide, and where there are islands 
often as much as 7; from the sea to the 
Eio Negro, 750 miles in a straight line, the 
depth is nowhere less than 30 Fathoms; up 
to the junction of the Ucajale there is 
depth sufficient for the largest vessels. The 
Amaeonian water system affords some 50,000 
milM of river suitable for navigation. The 
rapidity of the river is considerable, espeoi* 
ally during the rainy season (January to 
June), when it is subject to floods; but 


there is no great fall in its course. The tides 
reach up as far as 400 miles from its mouth. 
The sinmilar phenomenon of the 6ofe, or ai 
it is caUed on the Amaeon the pororora, 
occurs at the mouth of the river at spring- 
tides on a grand scale. The river swarms 
with alUMtors, turtles, and a great variety of 
fish. The country through which it flows 
is extremely fertile, and Is mostly covered 
with immense forests; it must at some 
future time support a numerous population, 
and be the theatre of a busy commerce. 
Steamers and other craft ply on the river. 



the chief centre of trade being Para, at its 
mouth. The Amazon was discovered by 
Yanez Pinyon in 1500, but the stream was 
not navigated by any European till 1540, 
when Francis OrellaM descended it. Orel- 
lana stated that he found on its banks a 
nation of armed women, and this oii^m- 
stanoe guvs the name to t^ river. 

Amu^OBMM, the largest sUte of Brazil, 
traversed by the Amazon and its tributaries: 
area, 758,000 sq. miles; pop. 148,000. 

Am'aioiii, according to an andent Greek 
tradition, the name of a community of 
women, who permitted no men to reside 
among them, fought under the conduct of a 
queen, and long constituted a formidable 

iUte. They were said to bum off the right 

breast that it might not impede thmn in the 
use the bow—a legend that arore frem 
the Greeks supposing the name was from 
«, not, wMzoi, breast. It Is probably from 
a, toMher, and mosoi, breast, the name 
msanbig therefore slsteri. Several nations 
^Am^ns are mentictiecL the most famous 
bs^ those who dwelt b Pontus, who built 
Nphestis and other dtiim. Their queen. 


Hlppolyta, was vanquished by Herculea 
They attacked Attica b the time of The- 
seus. They came to the assistance of Troy 
under their queen, Penthesilda, who was 
slab by AohiUef. 

Amaftt'lti, a branch of the Zulu Kaffir 
race. See ZuUu, 

Amba'U, VunALL\ a town of India, b 
the Punjab, b an open plain 8 miles from 
the Gha^ar, oonsisting of an old and a new 
portion, ^th a flouriuiix^ trade b grab 
and other commoditlee. The mOltaiy can- 
tonment is several miles distant Total 
pop. 78,688. 

Ambalt'ma, a town of S. America, Colom- 
bia, on the M ag da lena; the centre of an Im- 
portant tobacco district. Pop. 6000. 

AmlMureiL a fibre sbillar to jute largely 
used b I n di a, obtabed from JfibUeui can^ 
nabiimi, 

Ambaa'cadar, a mbister of Ac lii^est 
Mok, empkored by on* prince <v mm ct 
the court another to manage A# |nbUc 
conoenMv or support t^ btereets of hb own 
prboa or state, and re pre s e nting the power 
and dignify of his sovemlgii or state. Am- 
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baMadon are ordinary when they redde 
pennanently at a foreign court, or extra- 
ordinary when they are sent on a special 
occasion. When a/mhcLtaadors extraordi- 
nary have full powers, as of concluding 
peace, making treaties, and the like, they 
are called pUnvpotswtiariea. Ambassadors 
are often called simply miniatera. Envoya 
are ministers employed on special occasions, 
and are of less di^itv than ambassadors. 
The term amhaaaaaor^ nowever, is also used 
in a more general sense for any diplomatic 
agent or minister. An ambassador and his 
suite are not amenable to the laws of the 


entirely dissipated on red-hot coals; is sol- 
uble in ether, volatile oils, and partially in 
alcohol, and is ohiefly composed of a pecu- 
liar fatty substance. Its odour is very 
agreeable, and hence it is used as a perfume. 

Ambidez'troot, having the fi^ty of 
using the left hand as effectively as the 
right. 

Ambleteuse (an-bl-teuz), a small sea^rt 
of France, 6 miles from Cologne. Here 
James II. landed on his flight from England 
in 1688; and from its harbour Napoleon I 
prepared to despatch a flotilla of flat-bot- 
tomed boats for the invasion of Britain. 


country in which they are residing. Amblyop'sii, a genus of blind fishes, con- 

Am1>atoh {J/ermimfra elophroriflon), a taining only one species, A. apdceua, found 
thorny lemiminous shrub with yellow flowers in the Mammoth ('ave of Kentucky, 
growing in the shallows of the irp|)er Nile Am'blyopy, dulness or obscurity of eye- 
and other rivers of tropical Africa, 15 to 20 sight without any apparent defect in the 
feet high, wood extremely light and spongy, organs; tlie first stage of amaurosis, 
and hence made into floats or rafts, one of Am'bo,AM'BON,in early Christian churches 
which to bear eight persons can easily be a kind of raised desk or pulpit, sometimes 
carried by one. 

Amba^, a town of Ecuador, on the side 
of Ohiml^razo, 70 miles south of Quito. 

Pop. 12,000. 

Amibiur, a semi -mineral substanoe of resi- 
nous composition, a sort of fossil resin, the 
produce of extinct Coniferw. It is usually 
of veliow or reddish-brown colour; brittle; 
yields easily to the knife ; is translucent, 
and possessed of a resinous lustre. Speciflc 
mvity, r065. It bums with a yellow 
flame, emitting a pungent aromatic smoke, 
and leaving a Ugnt carbonaceous residue, 
which is employed as the basis of the 
finest black vari^hes. By friction it be- 
comes strongly electric. It is found in 
masses from the size of ooane sand to that 
of a man's head, and occurs in beds of bitu- 
minous wood situated upon the shores of 
the Baltic and Adriatic Seas; also in Po- 
land, France, Italy, and Denmark. It Is Ambo. cannh of Ssn Linwosc^ 

often washed up on the Prussian shores of 

the Baltic, and is also obtained by fishing richly ornamented, from which certain parts 
for it with nets. Sometimes it is found on of the service were read, or discourses 
the east coast of Britain, in gravel pits delivered, there being sometimes two in one 
round liondon, also in the UniM States. church. 

AmlMzi;, a town of south Germany, in Amboi&iu See Amboyna, 

Bavaria, on the Vils, well built, with a Amhoiie (hp-bw&s), a town of France, 

Gothic church of the fifteenth century, royal d^ Indre-et-Loire, 12 miles east of Tours, 
pidaoa^ town-house, Aa; manufactures of on the Loire, with an antique castle, the 
uon-wares, stone-ware, tobacco, beer, vine- reridenoeof several French kings, and manu- 
gar, and arms. Pop. 22,039. faotures of files and rasps. Pop. 4216. 

iLml>eifria, a substance derived from the Amboy^ Amboiha, or Apob, one of the 
intestines of the sperm-whale, and found Molucca Islands in the Indian Aiohipelago, 
floating or on the shore; yellowish or blaHb- dose to tiie large island cl Ceram; area, 
i^ iwe; very Ught; melts at 140*, and ii ^ about 280 square miles. Here is the seat of 
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goTenment of the Dutch reddency or pro* 
vinoe of Amboyna^ which includee also 
Ceram. Booroy Ac. Its surface is generally 
hilly or mountainou^ its generd aspect 
beautiful, and its climate on the whole 
salubrious, but it is not unfrequently visited 
by earthquakes. It affords a variety of 
useful tr^ including the ooooa-nut and 
sago palms Cloves and nutmem are the 
staple prodnotiona. The soil in &e valleys 
and along the shores is very fertile, but a 
lai;^ po^on remains uncultivated. The 
natives are mostly of Malayan race. The 
capital, also called Aubotma, is situated on 
the Bay of Amboyna, and is well built and 
defended by a dtadel The streets are 

f lanted on each side with rows of fruit-trees, 
t is a free port. Pop. 10,500. In 1607 
Amboyna and the other Moluccas were 
taken by the Dutch from the Portuguese, 
and it was for some years the seat of govern- 
ment of the Dut(A East Indies. Trade 
with the Moluccas was secured to the Brit- 
ish by treaty in 1619, but the British estab- 
liahment was destroyed and several persons 
massacred in 1623, an outrage for which no 
satisfaction was obtoined till 1654 by < 'roni- 
well. Amboyna was taken by the British 
in 1796 and 1810, but each time restored 
to the Dutch Pop. 30,000 
Amboyna Wood, a beiuitiful curled orange 
or browuidi coloured wood brought from 
the Moluooas, yielded by Pierotpermam 
tfufteum. 

Ambni'oia. See Aria, 

Amliroio, Saint, a celebrated father of 
the dinrch; bom in a.d. 333 or 334, pro- 
bably at Troves, where his father was pre- 
fect, died in 397. He was educated at 
Bon^ studied law, practised as a {deader 
at Milan, and in 369 was appointed gover- 
nor of Liguria and ifCmilia (North Italy). 
His kindness and wialom gained him the 
esteem and love of the people, and in 374 
he was unanimously called to the bishopric 
of Milan, though not yet baptized. For a 
time he refused to accept this dignity, but 
be had to give way, and at once ranged 
himself aga^ the Arians. In his sti^- 
against the Arian heresy he was ^ 
|K)sed by Jnstina, mother of Valentiniaa if., 
and for a time by the young emperor him- 
sdl, together with the ooiutiers and the 
Qothio troops. Badced by the people of 
Milan, however, he felt shrong enough to 
deny the Arians the use of a angle chnndi 
In the city, although Justin% in her son's 
name, demanded l£at two should be given 
▼OL. L 129 


up He had also to carry on a war with 
paganism, Syinmachus, the preft)ct of the 
dty, an eloquent orator, having endea- 
voured to restore the worship of heathen 
deities. In 390, on account of the ruthless 
massacre at Theasalunica ordered by the 
emperor Theoilosius, he refused him entrance 
into the church of Milan for eight months. 
The later years of his life were devoted to 
the more immediate care of his see His 
writings, which are numerous, show that 
his theological knowledge extended little 
beyond an acquaintance with the works of 
the Greek fathers. He wrote Latin hymns, 
but the Te Deum Laudamus, which has 
been ascribed to him, was written a century 
later. He introduced the A mhrotnan (JharU^ 
a mode of singing more monotonous than 
the Gregorian which 8 U(>erseded it He 
also oompile<l a form of ritual known by his 
name. 

Ambro'sia, in Greek mythology the food 
of the gods, as nectar was their drink . 

Ambrosian Chant. See Ambronc. 

Ambrosian Library, a public library in 
Milan founded by the cai^nal archbishop 
Federigo Borromeo, a relation of St Charles 
Borromeo, and opened in 1609; now con- 
taining 160,000 printed books and many 
MSS. It was named in honour of St Am- 
brose, the patron saint of Milan 

Amhry, a niche or recess in the wall of 
ancient churches near the altar, fftted with 
a door and used for kee{)ing the sacred 
utensils, Ac. 

Amb^'oral 83 rstsm, the locomotive ap- 
{>aratus of the Echiuodermata (sea-urchins, 
star- 6 shes, Ac.), the most important feature 
of which is the protrusible tube-feet that 
the animals can at will dilate with water 
and thus move forward. 

Am'bolaiioe, a hospital establishment 
which aocommmies an army in its move- 
ments in the field for the purpose of provid- 
ing assistance and surgical treatment to the 
soldiers wounded in battle. I'be name is 
often given to one of the carts, wagons, or 
litters used to transfer the wounds from 
the spot where they fell to the hospital 
One form of ambuiaioe wagon is a strong 
but light vehicle with an upright frame, 
from which two stretchers are dung from 
the top for the accommodation sf those 
most severely wounded; seats before and 
behind are provided for those suffering from 
lass serious wounds. The hoq)ital chests^ 
containing surgical instruments, bandages^ 
splints^ are placed in the bottom of the 
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wagon or lashed to its under surfaoes. A their flowers arranged in amenta or oat- 
thorough ambulance system in connection kins; now broken up into severid orders, 
with armies in the field is quite of recent the chief of which are Betulaceag (the 
introduction. A training in ambulance birch), Salidneae (the willow), Balsamifluie 
work is now being recognized as of impor> (the Hquidambar), Platanese (the plane), 
tance beyond the field of military affairs, and Cupulifene (the 
and as being of the utmost service where- nut), 
ever serious accidents are likely to happen, Ajman'tia, Imbe- 
as, for instance, in connection with large oility from birth, 
industrial establishments. especially when ex- 

Amelan'chier (-k^^-cr), a genus of small treme; idiocy, 
trees natives of Europe and N. America^ ddmen'tum, in 
allied to the medlar. A^vulgdris^ long culti- botany, that Idnd of 
vated in English gardens, has showy white inflorescence which 
flowers; A. Jiotrydpium (gra{)e-pear) and is commonly known 
A. ovdliSf American species, yield pleasant as a catkin (as in 
fruits. the birch or willow), 

Ameland (a'me-lant), an island off the consisting of uni- 
north coast of Holland, 18 miles long and sexual apetalous 
8 broad; flat; inhabitants (about 2000 in flowers in the axil ''ilLueSeJ 
number ) chiefly engaged in fishing and of scales or bracts. fluweni. 
agriculture. America, or the 

Amdlie- lea -Bains (a-mfi-lS-lA-ban ), a New Wobld, the largest of the great divi- 
village of France, dep. Pyr^n^s-Orientales, sions of the globe except Asia, is washed 
frequented as a winter residence for inva- on the west by the l^aoific, on the east 
lids, and for its warm sulphureous springs. by the Atlantic, on the north by the Arctic 
Amen (&-menl, a Hebrew word, signifying Ocean, on the south tapers to a point. 
* verily,* ^ truly,’ transferred from the reli- On the north-west it approaches within 
^UB language of the Jews to that of the about 50 miles of ABit^ while on the 
Christians, and used at the end of prayers as north - east the island of Greenland ap- 
equivalent to ^sobe it,' *may this be granted.’ proaches within 870 miles of the European 
Amend'ment, a pro}>osal brought forward island Iceland ; but in the south the dis- 
in a meeting of some public or other body, tance between the American mainland and 
either in order to get an alteration intro- Europe or Africa is very great. Extreme 
duced on some proposal already before the points of the continent — north, Boothia 
meeting, or entirely to overturn such pro- Felix, at the Strait of Bellot, lat 72'* n.; 
posal In parliamentan amendment denotes south, Cape Horn, lat. 56‘*8. ; west, Cape 
an alteration made in the original draught Prince of Wales, Ion. IfiS" w.; east, Point 
of a bill whilst it is passing through the de Guia^ Ion. 85° w. America as a whole 
houses. Amendments may be made so as forms Uie two triangular continents of 
totally to alter the nature of the proposi- North and South America^ united by the 
tion; and this is a way of getting rid of a narrow Isthmus of Panama, and having an 
proposition, by making it bear a sense differ- entire length of about 1 0,000 miles; a maxi- 
ent from what was intended by the movers, mum breath (in North America) of 3500 
who are thus compelled to abandon it. miles; a coast line of 44,000 miles; and a 

Ameno'pliis(orAMENHOTKP)Ill.,akingof total area, includiug the islands, of nearly 
ancient Egypt about 1600 B.C.; warred sac- 16,000,000, of whi^ N. America contains 
oessfully against Syrians and Ethiopians, about 9,000,000 sq. miles. South America 
built magnificent temples and pala^ at is more compact in form than N. America, 
Thebes, where the so-ci^ed Memnon statue in this respect resembling Africa, while N. 
is a statue of this king. America more resembles Europe. Between 

Amanorrhci'a, absence or suspension of the two on the east side is the great barin 
menstruation. The former may arise from which oomprises the Gulf of Mexioo, the 
general debility or from defective develop- Caribbean Sea, and the West India Islands, 
ment, the latter from exposure to cold, from Like Eurom also N. America possesses 
attacks of fever or other ailment, violent numerous islWda, while those of S. Ame- 
exdtement, Ac. rioa are less iMortant and confined almost 

AmentA'oem, an order of ,fi|iiat8 having to the southern Vtremity. 
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Three-fourths of the urea of America is 
comparatively flat, and this portion of the 
surface is bounded on the west by lofty 
mountain systems which stretch continu- 
ously from north to south between the ex- 
tremities of the continent, generally at no 
great distance from the west shore. In North 
America the Rocky Mountains, a broad 
series of masses partly oonsuting of plateaux, 
form the most important portion of the ele- 
vated surface, being continued southward 
in the mountains and table-land of Mexico 
and the ranges of Central America. Sepa- 
rated by depressions from the Rocky Moim- 
tains proper, and running close to and parallel 
with the western coast, are several lofty 
ranges (Sierra Nevada, Cascade Mountains, 
Ac.). Near the eastern coast, and forming 
an isolated mass, are the Appalachians, a 
system of much inferior magnitude. The 
loftiest mountains in N. America are Mount 
Logan (19,514 ft), Mount St. Elias (18,017), 
both in N. W. Canada; and Popocatepetl 
(18,000 ft). The depression of the Isthmus 
of Panama (about 260 feet) forms a natural 
separation l^ween the systems of the north 
and the south. In S. America the Andes 
form a system of greater elevation but less 
breadth than the Rocky Mountains, and con- 
sist of a series of ranges {eonhllt raa) closely 
following the line of the west coast from 
the Isthmus of Panama to Caite Horn. The 
highest summits seem to be Aconcagua 
(22,860 ft.), SoraU or Illampu (21,484), 
and Sahama (21,054). Volcanix^s are nu- 
merous. Isolated mountain groups of minor 
importance are the highlands of Venezuela 
and of Brazil, the latter near the eastern 
coast, reaching a height of 10,000 feet. 

llie fertile lowlands which lie to the east 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes 
form a depression extending through both 
continents from the northern to the southern 
oceans. They have somewhat different fea- 
tures and different names in different por- 
tions; in N. America are pratriea and 
savannoAs, in S. America Uanot^ advaa^ and 
jpmtpat. 

Through these low grounds flow the nu- 
merous great rivers which form so character- 
istic a feature of America. The principal 
are the Mackenzie Coppermine, and Great 
Fish rivers, enterii^ ^ Northern Ocean; 
the Churchill, Nelson, Severn, and Albany, 
entering Hudson’s Bay; the St Lawrence, 
entering the Atlantic; Mississippi and Rio 
dd Norte^ entering the Gulf of Mexico 
(all tiiese bshug In N. America); the Mag- 


dalena, Orinoco, Amazon, Paranahiha, Rio 
de la Plata, Colorado, and Rio Negro, enter- 
ing the Atlantic (all in S. America); and the 
Yukon, Fraser, Colombia, San Joaquin, Sac- 
ramento, and Colorado, entering the Pacific. 
The rivers which flow into the Pacific, how- 
ever, owing to the fact that the great back- 
bone of the continent, the Rocky Mountains 
and the Andes, lies so near the west coast, are 
of comparatively little importance, in S. 
America being all quite small. Sometimes 
rivers traversing the same plains, and nearly 
on the same levels, open communications 
with each other, a remarkable instance be- 
ing the Cassiquiari in S. America, which, 
branching off from the Rio Negro and join- 
ing the Orinoco, forms a kind of natural 
canal, uniting the basins of the Oriupoo and 
the Amazon. The Amazon or Marafiou in 
S. America, the largest river in the world, 
has a course of about 3500 miles, and a 
basin of 2,300,000 square miles ; the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri, the largest river of North 
America, runs a longer course than the Ama- 
zon, but the area of its basin is not nearly 
so great. North America has the most ex- 
tensive group of lakes in the world — l^akes 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario, which through the St. Lawrence send 
their drainage to the Atlantic. Thus by 
means of lidces and rivers the interior of 
both N. and S. America is opened up and 
made accessible. 

In regard to climate N. America naturally 
differs very much from S. America, and 
has more resemblance to the continents of 
Europe and Asia (regarded as a whole). In 
N. America, as in the older continent, the 
eastern parts are colder than the western, 
and hence the towns on the Atlantic coast 
have a winter temperature about 10"* lower 
than those in corresponding latitudes of 
Europe. The winter temperature of the 
greater part of N. America is indeed severe, 
though the intense cold is less felt on ac- 
count of the dryness of the air. There is 
no regular season of rainfall unless in the 
south. Although two-thirds of S. America 
lies within the tropics the heat is not so 
great as might be expected, owing to the 
prevailing winds, the influences of the 
Andes, and other causes. The highest 
temperature experienced is prohillly not 
more than 100^ in the shade; at de 
Janeiro the mean is about 74”, at Lima 72". 
Over great part of S. America there is a 
wet and a ary season, varying in different 
regions; on we upper Amaa^ the ndo# 
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last for ten months, being caused by the 
prevailing easterly winds bringing moisture 
from the Atlantic, which is condensed on 
the eastern slopes of tlie Andes. In each 
of the Americas there is a region in which 
little or no rain falls; in ‘if. America it 
extends over a part of the United States 
and Northern Mexico, in S. America o\er 
a part of the coast region of Peru and Chile. 

America is rich in valuable minerals. It 
has supplied the world with immense quan- 
tities of gold and silver, which it still yields 
in no small amount, especially in the United 
States. It possesses inexhaustible stores of 
coal (U. States), with iron, copper, lead, tin, 
mercury, Ac. Petroleum may be called one 
of its specialities, its petroleum wells having 
caused whole towns to spring into existence. 
Diamonds and other precious stones are 
found. 

As regards vegetation America may be 
called a region of forests and verdure, \ ast 
tracts being covered by the grassy prairies, 
llanos, and pampas where the forests fail. 
In N. America the forests ha\e been 
largely made use of by man; in S. America 
vast areas are oovere<l with forests, which 
as yet are traversed only by the uncivil- 
izea Indian. In the north is the legion 
of pines and hrs; further south (*onie the 
deciduous trees, as the oak, beech, maple, 
elm, chestnut, Aa Then follow the ever- 
green forests of the tropical regions. I'he 
useful timber trees are very numerous; 
among the most obaraoteristic of America 
are mahogany and other ornamental woods, 
and various dyewoods. In the tropical parts 
are numerous palms, cacti in great variety, 
and various 8|)^e8 of the agave or Ameri- 
can aloe. In the virgin forests of S. Ame- 
rica the trees are often bound together into 
an impenetrable mass of vegetation by 
various kinds of climbing and twining 
plants. Among useful plants belonging to 
the American continent are maize, the 
potato, cacao, tobacco, cinchona, vanilla, 
Paraguay tea, Ac. llie most important 
plants introduced are wheat, rice, and other 
gndns, sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton, with 
various fruits and vegetables. The vine is 
native to the continent, and both the Ameri- 
can and introduced varieties are now largely 
cultivated. 

The animab of America include, among 
oamivora^ the jaguar or American tiger, 
found only in S. America; the puma or 
American lion, found mostly in & Arne- 
lion; the giissly bear <d N. America, folly 


as powerful an animal as either ; the black 
bear, tbe skunk, the racoon, the American 
or prairie wolf, several species of foxes, Ac. 
I'he rodents are represented by tbe beaver, 
the porcupine, and squirrels of several spe- 
cies; the marsupials by the opossum. Among 
ruminants are the bison, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the buffalo, the moose or elk, 
the Virginian stag, the musk-ox; and in 
S. America the llama (which takes the 
place of the camel of tbe Old World), the 
alpaca, and the vicufia. Other animals 
most distinctive of S. America are sloths, 
fitted to live only in its dense and boundless 
fort^sts; ant-eaters and armadillos; monkeys 
with prehensile tails, in this and other re- 
Hbects differing from those of the Old 
World; the condor among tbe heights of 
tbe Andes, the nandu, rhea or thr^-toed 
ostrich, beautiful parrots and humming- 
birds. Among American reptiles are the 
Ijoa- constrictor, the rattlesnake, the alli- 
gator or cayman, the iguana and other 
large lizards, large fn>gs and toads. The 
domestic animals of America, horses, cattle, 
and sheep, are of foreign origin. The elec- 
trical eel exists in tbe trofdcal waters. 

The (K)pulation of Americji consists partly 
of an aboriginal race or races, partly of im- 
migrants or their desoendauts. 'rhe aborigi- 
mU inhabitants are tbe American Indians 
or red men, being generally of a brownish- 
red colour, and now fonuing a very small 
portion of the total population, especially 
in N. America, where the white popula- 
tion has almost exterminated them, ^ese 
people are divided into branches, some of 
which have displayed a considerable apti- 
tude for civilization. When the Europeans 
became acquainted with tbe New World, 
Mexico, C'entral and part of S. America 
were inhabited by populations which had 
made great advances in many thii^ that 
pertain to civilized life, dwelling in large 
and well-built cities under a settled form 
of government, and practising agriculture 
and the mechanical arts. E\er since the 
discovery of America at the close of the 
fifteenth century Europeans of all nations 
have crowded mto it; and the compara- 
tively feeble native races have rapidly 
^mii^bed, or lost their distinctive fea- 
tures by intermixtures with whites, and 
wi& negroes brought from Africa to 
w0(% as slaves. These mixed races are dis- 
tin^tMed by a variety of names, as Mesti- 
zos^lpdattoe^ ZamboB, Aa InNorthAme- 
rica1|p white population it mainly of Brit- 
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Iih origin, though to a ooniddorable extent 
it also oonrists Germans, Scandinavians, 
Ac., and the descendants of such. In Central 
and South America the prevailing white 
nationality is the Sjianish and Portuguese. 
In the extreme north are the Eskimos — a 
scattered and stunted race closely allied 
to some of the peoples of Northern Asia, 
'i'hat the aboriginal inhabitants of America 
passed over from Asia is tolerably certain, 
but when and from what part we do not 
know. The total |X)pulation of the New 
World was estimated in 1900 at 135,000,000, 
of which perhaps 85,000.000 were whites, 
*26,000,000 mixt^ races, 13,000,000 negroes, 
and 1 1 ,000,000 Indians. As regards religion 
the bulk of the population of N. America 
Is rrotostant; of Central and S. America 
the religion is almost exclusively Roman 
C’atholic. Several millions of the Indians 
are heathens — The independent states of 
America are all republican in form of gov* 
emment, Brazil having become a republic 
in 1889. See North America^ Central Amt- 
rica^ South Amrica, WeU l^Ut^ Ac. 

llie merit of first unlocking the American 
continent to modem Europe belongs to the 
Genoese navigator Christopher Columbus, 
who discovered in OctoW, 1492, one of the 
Bahamas, and named it San Salvador. Eu* 
ropeans, however, had on different former 
occasions discovered the American coasts, 
and the coasts of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island were visited by Northmen and 
named Vinland, in the year 1000. Still 
these discoveries bad no influence on the 
enterprise of (*olumbus, and cannot detract 
in the least from his merit; they were for- 
gotten, and hafl never bem made known 
to the inhabitants of the rest of Europe. 
Though Columbus was the first of his time 
who set foot on the New Worid, it has 
taken its name not from bhn, but from 
Amerigo Vespuod. The mainland was first 


Ac., and no doubt serving for defence. They 
inclose considerable areas, are surrounded 
by an exterior ditch, and by ramparts which 
are composed of mingled earth and stones, 
and are often of great extent in proportion to 
the area inclosed. They are always supplied 
either naturally or artificially irith water, 
and give other indications of having l)een 
provided for a siege. Barrows and tumuli 
containing human bones, and whioh bear 
indications of having b^ used both as 
plaoes of sepulture and as temples, are also 
numerous. They are in geometrical forms 
— circles, squares, parallelomms, Ac. A 
mound on the plain of Cahmcia in Illinois, 
opposite the city of St. Louis, is 700 feet 
long, 500 feet broad, and 90 feet high. 
Another class of earth mounds represent 
gigantic animal forms in bas-relief on the 
ground. One is a man with t^^ o heads, the 
Ixidy 50 feet long and 25 feet broad aoniss 
the breast; another represents a ser|)ent 
1000 feet in length, with graceful curves. 
Ilie monuments of Mexico, Central Ame- 
rica, and Peru are of a more advanced state 
of civilization, approach nearer to the his- 
torical period, and make the loss of authen- 
tic information more severely felt. Here 
there are numerous ruined towns with most 
elaborate sculptures, lofty pyramidal struc- 
tures serving as temples or forts, statues, 
picture writing, hieroglyphics, roads, aque- 
ducts, bridges, Ac. l£>ine remarkable pre- 
historic remains discovered in recent years 
are what are known as the abodes the 
^cliff-dwellera* lliese consist of habita- 
tions constructed on terraces and in caves 
high up the steep ndes of cafions in Colo- 
i»do and other parts ol the western States 
of N. America. Some of these buildings 
are several stories hi^ See also Mexico^ 
Ac. 

American Antiqiiitiea. See America. 
American Indiana. See Indiam. 


seen in 1497 by Sebastian Cabot, who sailed 
under the patronage of Henry ML of Eng- 
land. For further particulars of discovery 
see North America and South America. 

The known bistoiy of America hardly 
goes beyond the period of its discov 6 i 7 by 
Colnmbus; but it possemes many monu- 
menti of antiquity that might ti^ us 
many centuries ba^ward, cow we learn 
anytmng of their origin or of those hj 
whom they were produced. Among sa<m 
antiquities are great earthworks m tiie 
form of mounds, or ol raised inciosures, 
crowning the tope of hills, river peninsulas^ 


Americaniam, a term, phrase, or idiom 
peculiar to the English langnage as spoken 
in America, and not forming part if the 
huuniage as spoken in England. The fol- 
lowing is a list of a few cl the more note- 
w<nrthy Americanisms, some of them being 
rather alangy or vulgar. 

Approbate, to amrove. 

ifnmnd or round, about or near. Tokangaround 
Is to loiter about a place. 

Baekwoode, the partiwly cleared foreet regions in 
the weetem eiates. 

Bee, an asMmblace of persons to unite their la- 
bours for the benefit of an indjvldoal or fCmlljr, 
or to carry out a joint eehoiiie. 
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Bogm, Mm, oounterfeii 

Bou, an employer or tuperintendeot of laboorera, 
a leader. 

Bvg, a ooleopterouB inMct, or what in England 
ii called a oeetU. 

Buaay, a four-wheeled vehicle. 

BwXdote, to; to intimidate voters. 

Bunkum or huneombe, a speech made solely to 
please a constituency ; talk for talking's s^e, 
and in an inflated style. 

Bureau, a chest of drawers; a dressing-table sur- 
mounted by a mirror 

Calculate, to suppose, to believe, to think. 

Camp-meeting, a meeting held in the fields or 
woods for religious purposes, and where the 
assemblage encamp and remain several days. 

Cane-brake, a thicket of canea 

Car, a carriage or wagon of a railway train. The 
Englishman 'travels bv rail' or ‘takes the 
train;* the American takes or goes by the ears. 

Carpet-bagger, a needy political adventurer who 
carries all his earthly goods in a carpet-bag. 

Caucus, a private meeting of the leading politi- 
cians of a party to agree upon the plans to be 
pursued in an approaching election. 

Chalk: a Umg chalk means a great distance, a 
good deal. 

Chunk, a short thick piece of wood or any other 
material. 

Clever, good-natured, obliging. 

Cocktau, a stimulating drink made of brandy or 
gin mixed with sugar, and a very little water. 

Com, maixe; in England, wheat, or grain in 
general. 

Cem-husking, or corn-shucking, an occasion on 
which a farmer Invites his neighbours to assist 
him in stripping the husks from his Indian 
com. 

Cow-hide, a whip made of twisted strips of raw 
hide. 

Creek, a small liver or brook; not, as in England, 
a small arm of the Ma. 

Cunning, small and pretty, nice, as it was such a 
cunning baby. 

Dander to get one's dander raised, to have one’s 
dander up, is to have been worked into apassion. 

Dead-heads, people who have free admission to 
entertainments, or who have the um of public 
conveyances, or the like, free of charge. 

DfpAt, a railway-station. 

Down east, in or into the New England States. 
A down-easter is a New Englander. 

Drummer, a bagman or commercial traveller. 

Drp goods, a general term for such articles as are 
sold by linen-drapers, haberdashers, hosiers, &c. 

Dutch, the German language.— i>u(cA}nan, a 
German 

Jfix, to ; to put in order, to prepare, to adjust 
To fix the hair, the table, the Are, is to dress 
the hair, lay the table, make up the fire. 

Fixings, arrangements, dress, embellishments, 
luggage, furniture, gamishiim of any kind. 

Oerrymandsr, to arrange politloal divisions so 
that in an election one party may obtain an 
advantage over its opponent even though 
the latter may possess a majority of votes in 
the state ; from the deviMr of such a scheme, 
named Qerry, governor of Massaohusetta 

Qivsn name, a Christian name. 

QrU, courage, spirit mettle. 

Guess, to ; to believe, to suppoM, to think, to 
fancy ; also used emphatically, as * Joe, will you 
liquor upf* agueuIwUL^ 

Gulek, a deep abrupt ravine, caused by the action 
of water. 


Happen in, to; to happen to come in or call 
Help, a Mrvant 

Bigh-/alutin, inflated speech, bombast. 

Hoe-cake, a cake of Indian meal baked on a hoe 
or before the Are. 

Indian summer, the short Mason of pleasant 
weather usually occurring about the middle 
of November. 

Johnny Cake, a cake made of Indian com meal 
mixed with milk or water and sometimes a little 
stewed pumpkin; the term is also applied to a 
New Englander. 

Julep, a driuk compoMd of brandy or whisky 
with sugar, pounded ice, and some sprigs of 
mint. 

Loafer, a lounger, a vagabond. 

Log-rolling, the asMmbly of several parties of 
wood-cutters to help one of them in rolling 
their lorn to the river after they are felled and 
trimmed ; also employed in politics to signify 
a like system of mutual co-operation. 

Lot, a piece or division of land, an allotment 
Lumber, timber sawed and split foruM; as beams, 
joists, planks, staves, hoops, <kc. 

Lynch law, an irregular species of justice exe- 
cuted bv the populace or a mob, without legal 
authority or trial. 

Mail letters, to ; to post letters. 

Make tracks, to ; to run away. 

Mitten : to get the mitten is to meet with a re- 
fusal. 

Mizzle, to : to abscond, or run away. 

Mush, a kind of hasty-pudding. 

Muss, a state of confusion. 

Notums, a term applied to every variety of small- 
wares. 

One-horse’ a one-horM thing is a thing of no value 
or importance, a mean and trifling thing. 
Pieaninny, a negro child. 

Pile, a quantity of money. 

Planks, in a political seuM, are the Mveral prin- 
ciples which appertain to a party ; pHatform is 
the collection of such principles. 

Reckon, to ; to suppose, to think. 

RUe, to ; to irritate, to drive into a passion 
Rock, a stone of any size ; a pebble ; as to throw 
rocks at a dog. 

Rooster, the common domestic cock. 

Scalawag, a scamp, a scapegrace. 

Shanty, a mean structure such as squatters erect; 
a temporary hut. 

Skedaddle, to; to run awiqr; a word introduced 
during the civil war. 

Smart, often UMd in the mom of considerable, a 
good deal, as a smart chance 
S^t sawder, flattering, coaxing talk 
Span of horses, two fiorMS as nearly as possible 
alike, harnessed side by side 
Spread-eagle style, a compound of exaggeration, 
bombMt, mixed metaphor, Ao. 

Spry, active. 

Stampede, the sudden flight of a crowd or number. 
Store, a shop, as a book-sfore, a grocery stare. 
Strike oii, to ; to come upon ^troleum: hence to 
make a lucky hit, especially flnanoially. 

Stump speech, a bombastic speech calculated to 
pleoM the popular ear, such speeches in newly- 
Mttled districts being often delivered from 
stamps of trees. 

^n-up, sonMt, suniiM. 

Tall, spnat, flne (used by Shakspere pretty much 
in the same MnM) ; foU tolk is extravagant talk. 
Ticket : to vote the etraighi ticket ia to vote for all 
the ynen or meaaurea your party wishea. 

Truekt the amall product of gardana; truek 
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patch, a plot in which the smaller fmlts and 
Tegetables are raised. 

Ugly, ill-tempered, vicious. 

Ycmum, to; to nm off (from the Spanish vamot, 
let us go). 

WUt, to ; to fade, to decay, to droop, to wither. 
Amsrioan Jute. See AhviHon, 
American Organ. See Organ. 

Amerigo V^ueci (a-mer-6'go vesput'- 
oh$), a maritime discoverer, iJter whom 
America has been named; bom, 1451, at 
lilorence, died, 1512, at Seville. In 1499 
he coasted along the continent of America 
for several hundred leagues, and the pub> 
lication of his narrative, while the prior 
discovery of Columbus was yet compara- 
tively a secret, led to the giving of his name 
to the new continent. 

Amemfoort (a'merz-fOrt), a town in Hol- 
land, province of Utrecht, communicating 
by Ibe Eem with the Zuider-see; manu- 
factures woollen goods, tobacco, glass, and 
silk yam. Pop. 19,089. 

Ames, Fisheb, American statesman, 
bom, 1758, died, 1808; studied law, and 
became prominent in his profession — dis- 
tinguished as a political orator and essayist. 

Ames, Joseph, English antiquary, bom at 
Yarmouth 1089, died 1759. He became a 
ship-chandler at Wapping, devoted himself 
to antiquarian pursuits, and was for many 
years secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 
His chief publication is, Typographical 
Antiquities; being an historical account of 
Printing in Engird, 1749. 

Ametab'ola (Gr. ametahoiot^ unchange- 
able), a division of insects, including o^y 
the a|>ter(>UB or wingless insects, as lic^ 
spring- tails, Ac., which do not undergo any 
metamorphosis, but which escape from the 
egg nearly under the same form which they 
preserve trough life. 

Am'ethyit, a violet-blue or purple va- 
riety of (juartz, generally occurring crystal- 
lized in hexahedral prisms or pyramids, 
also in rolled fragments, composed of im- 
perfect prismatic crystals. It is wrought 
into various articles of jewelry. The oriental 
amethytt is a rare violet-coloured gem, a 
variety of alumina or corandum, of much 
brilliance and beauty. The name is of 
Greek origin, and expresses some supposed 
quality in the stone preventing or curing 
bitoxicatum. 

Amhara. (am-ha'ra), a district of Abys- 
sinia, lying between the Taoazzd and &e 
Bine NBe, but of which the limits are not 
well defined. The Amharic language is 
▼eiy old, has ^gradnall j gained ground in 
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southern and central Abyssinia, and has 
also become the court language. 

Amherst (am'erst), a seaport of Lower 
Burmah, 81 miles south of Moulmeiu, a 
health resort of Europeans. Pop. 5000. llie 
district of Amherst has an area of 15,189 
sq. miles; pop. 801,086. It exports rice 
and teak. 

Amherst, Jeffery, Lord, born 1717, 
died 1797; distinguished British general, 
who fought at Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
and commanded in America, where he took 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Quebec, and 
restored the British prestige in Canada. He 
was raised to the peerage, became comman- 
der-in-chief, and ultimately field-marshal. 

Amherst, William Pitt, first earl, 
nephew of the above ; Governor-general of 
India, 1823; prosecuted the first Burmese 
war, and suppressed the Barrackpore mu- 
tiny. Bom 1773, died 1857. 

Amian'thus, a kind of flexible asbestos. 
See Asbehtob. 

Amice (am'is), an oblong piece of linen 
with an embroidered apparel sewed upon 
it, worn under the alb by priests of the 
K. Cath. Ch. when engaged in the service 
of the mass. 

Amide, Amine (amid, amln), names 
given to a series of salts produced by the 
substitution of elements or radicals for the 
hydrogen atoms of ammonia: often used as 
termiDatioDM of the names of such salts. 
When these hydrogen atoms are replaced 
by acid radicals, the salts are called amideif 
while if the replacing radicals are battCf the 
salts are termed amines. 

Am'idin, Amidine, a peculiar substance 
procured from wheat and potato starch. It 
forms the soluble or gelatinous part of starch. 

Amiens (a-me-an), a town of France, 
capital of the department of Somme, on the 
railway from Boulogne to Paris. It has a 
citadel, wide and regular streets, and sev- 
eral large open areas ; a cathedral, one of 
the largest and finest Gothic buildings in 
Europe, founded in 1220. Having water 
communication with the sea by the Somme, 
which is navigable for small vessels, it has 
a laive trade and numerous im^rtant 
manumctures, especially cottons and wool- 
lens. It was tf^en by the Germans in 
1870. Pop. 90,088. — The Peace of Amiens, 
concluded between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and the Batavian Republic, March 
27, 1802, put an end for a time to the great 
war which had lasted since 1798. 

Aaiiruita (a-me-ran'tft), a group 
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of eleven imall kUncUi in the Indian Ocean, 
lying south -west of the Seycbellee, and 
forming a dependency of Mauritius 

Amlwdl (amld^), a seaport in North 
Wales, island of Anglesey. Pop. 2968. 

Amxnana'ti, Bartolomeo, a sculptor and 
arohiteot, bom at Florence in 1511, died 
1689; executed the Leda at Florence, a 
gigantic Neptune for St. Mark’s Place at 
Venice, a colossal Hercules at Padua, and 
built the celebrated Trinity Bridge at Flo- 


rence. 

Ammergau (am'er-gou), a district in 
Upper Bavaria, having its centre in the 
villages of Ober and Unter Ammergau. 
’J''he former village is famous on account of 
the Passion Play which is |)erformed there, 
at intervals usually of ten years. 

Ammia’nus Maroelli'nus, a Homan his- 
torian, bom at Antioch in Syria about 820, 
died about 890 He wrote in thirty -one 
books (of which the first thirteen are lost) 
a history of the (’sssars, fmm Nerva to 
Valens, which was highly thought of by Gib- 
bon for its fidelity. 

Am'mon, an an- 
cient Egyptian 
deity, one of the 
chief gods of the 
country, identi- 
fied by the Greeks 
with their su- 
preme god Zeus, 
while the Homans 
regarded him as 
the representative 
of Jupiter; repre- 
sented as a ram, 
as a human being 
with a ram’s head, 
or simply with the 
horns of a ram. 

There was a celebrated temple of Ammon 
in the Oasis of Siwah in the Libyan desert 

Ammon, Oasis of. See Siwah. 

Ammo’nia, an alkaline substance, which 
differs from the other alkaliee by being 
gaseous, and is hence sometimes called Uie 
volatile alkali. It is a colourless pungent gas, 
composed of nitrogen and hydrogen. It 
was first procured in that stote by Priest- 
ley, who termed it alkaline air. He ob- 
tained it from sal-ammoniac by the action 
of lime, by which method it is yet gener- 
ally prepaid It is used for many purposes, 
both in medicine and scientific chemistry ; 
not, however, in the gaseous state, but fre- 
quently in solution in water, under the 



names of liquid amnonia^ aqueoue anrnxh 
nia^ or eptriu of harUhorn. It may be pro- 
cured naturally from putrescent aaunal 
substances; artmcially it is chiefly got from 
the distilla^n of coal and of refuse animal 
substances, sudh as bones, dippings and 
shavings horn, hoof, A& It may also be 
obtains from vegetable matter when nitro- 
gen is one of its elements. Sal-ammoniac is 
the chloride of ammonium. 

Ammoni’Senm, a gum -resinous exuda- 
tion from an umbelliferous plant, the Dor- 
ttna ammontdeum. It has a fetid smell, is 
inflammable, soluble in water and spirit of 
wine; used as an antispasmodic, stimulant, 
and expectorant in chronic catarrh, bron- 
chitic affeotion^ and asthma ; also used for 
plasters. 

Ammo'niaphone, an instrument, consist- 
ing of a metdlic tube containing some sub- 
stance saturated with ammonia, peroxide 
of hydrogen, and a few flavouring com- 
pounds, fitted with a mouthpiece to breathe 
through, which is said to render the voice 
strong, dear, rich, and ringing by the in- 
halation of the ammonlacal vapour. It was 
invented by l)r. Carter Moffat, and was 
suggested by the presence of ammonia in 
some quantity in the atmosphere of Italy— 
the country of fine singers. 

Am'moiiite, a fossil Cephalop<^ belong- 
ing to the genus Ammonltee^ mlied to the 
Nautilus, having a many-ohambered shell, 
in shape like the curved horns on the ancient 


Ammo&ltat obtorai Ammooltw vuteM. 

statues of Jupiter Ammon; charaoteristio 
of the Trias, Lias, and Oolite formations, 
and sometimes found in immense numbers 
and of great sise. 

Arn'mcmitet, a Semitio race freauently 
mentioned in Scripture^ desoendea from 
Ben-Ammi, the son of Lot (Gen. xix, 88), 
often spokra of in conjnnc^n with the 
Moabites. A predatory and Bedouin race, 
thsfililuJilted the desert country east of 
Gad, flieir c^ief dty being Babbath- Am- 
mon {PMladelpliia). Wars between the 
Israelites and the Ammonites were fre- 
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; they were OTeroome by Jephthah, 
Uzsdah, Jothun, Ac. They 
appear to have exiated ae a dikinot people 
in the time of Jnatin Martyr, bat have sub- 
aequently become merged in the aggregate 
of namelees Arab tribea 

Anmio'iiiiizii, the name given to the hypo* 
thetioal base of ammonia, analogous to a 
metal, as potassium. It has not been iso- 
lated, but It is believed to exist In an amal- 
gam with mercury. 

Ammo'niUf Sac'cas, a Greek philosopher 
who lived about a.d. 175-250. Originally a 
porter in Alexandria, he derived his ^ithet 
from the carrying of tacka of com. Ine son 
of Christian parents, he abandoned their 
faith for tlie polytheistic philosophy of 
Greece. His teaching was historically a 
transition stage between Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism. Among his disciples were 
Plotinus, Longinus, Origen, Ac. 

Ammuni'tion, military stores generally; 
in modem usage conhaed to the articles 
used in the discharge of < firearms and ord- 
nance of all kinds, as powder, balls, shells, 
various kinds of shot, Ac. 

Am'netty, the releasing of a number of 
persons who have been guilty of political 
offences from the oonsequence of these 
offences. 

Am'nion, the innermost membrane sur- 
rounding the fetus of mammals, birds, and 
reptiles. — In botany, a gelatinous fluid in 
wMch the embryo of a seed is suspended, 
and by which it is supposed to be nourished. 

Amo'aful, village near Coomassie, West 
Africa, at which the Ashantees were de- 
feated by British troops under Wolseley, 
81st January, 1874. 

AmmlNi, a microaoopic ^nus of rhiaopo- 
douB Protozoa, of whi^ A. diflMent, com- 
mon in fresh-water 
ponds and ditches, 
is the type. It exists 
as a mass of proto- 
plasm, and pushes 
its b^y out into 
finger-lUce processes 
or pseudopodia, and 
by means of these 
moves about or 
oi 
no 

distinet mouth, and 
food is engulfed 
within any portion of the soft saroode body. 
Bepsodttotion takes place hj flastoo, or by a 
Mngle pseudopodinm detaching itsw mm 
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the parent body and devdoping into a 
separate amoeba. 

Amosbe'an Poetry, poetry in which per- 
sons are represented as spealdng alternately, 
as in some of Virgil’s eclogues. 

Amor, a town of northern Persia, 76 
miles N.X. of Teheran. Extensive ruins tell 
of former greatness, the most prominent 
being the mausoleum of Seyed Quam-u- 
deen, who died in 1378. Pop. in winter 
estimated at about 40,000. 

Amo'miun, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Zingiberaceie (ginger, Ac.), natives of 
warm dimates, and renuurkable for the pun- 
gency and aromatic properties of their seeds. 
Some of the species yield cardamoms, others 
grains of par^ise. 

Amontilla'do, a dry kind of sherry wine 
of a light colour, higldy esteemed. 

Am°oo, or Au'oo Daria. See Oxus, 

Amoo-Daria, a Russian territory of Cen- 
tral Asia, on the east of the Amoo and south- 
east of the Sea of Aral; area, 40,000 sq. 
miles. Pop. 220,000. 

Amoox't or Amur', one of the largest rivers 
of Eastern Asia, formed by the junction of 
the rivers Shilka and Argun; flows first in 
a south-eastern and then in a north-east- 
ern direction till it falls into an arm of the 
Sea of Okhotsk, opposite the island of 
Saghalien, after a course of 1500 miles. It 
forms, for a large portion of its course, part 
of the boundary-line between the Russian 
and the Chinese dominions, and is navigable 
throughout for four months in the year. — 
Amoor Territory. In 1858 Russia ac- 
quired from China the territorv on the left 
bank of the Upper and Middle Amoor, 
together with that on both banks of the 
Ix^wer Amoor. The western portion of the 
territory was organized as a separate pro- 
vince, mth the name of the Amoor (area, 
178,559 square miles; population, 87,700)i 
The eastern portion was joined to the Mari- 
time Province of Eastern Siberia. 

A^mor, the god of love among the Romans, 
equivalent to the Greek £r6$^ 

Amorigo (ancient Amofgos), an island in 
the Grecian Archipelago, one of the Eastern 
Cyclades, 22 miles long, 5 miles broad; 
area, 106 square miles; nas a town of the 
same name, with a castle, and a large har- 
bour. Pop. 8561. 

Am'orit^ a powerful Canaanitiah tribe 
at the time of the oocupatkm of the oountiy 
^ the Israelites; occupied the whole of 
Gilead and Bariian, and formed two power- 
ful kingdmns— a nortiiem, under Og, who 
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is called king of Bashan; and a southern, 
under Sihon, called king of the Amorites; 
first attacked and overthrown by Joshua; 
subsequently subdued, and made tributary 
or driven to mingle with the Philistines and 
other remnants of the Canaanitish nations. 

Amorphous Bocks or Minerals, those 
having no regular structure, or without 
crysti^ization, even in the minutest particles. 

Amorphoso'a, a term applied to some of 
the lower groups of animals, as the sponges 
and their allies, which have no regular sym- 
metrical stnicture. 

Amortisa'tion, in law, the alienation of 
real pn>})erty to corporations (that is, in 
m<irhtLatn)f prohibited by several English 
statutes. 

A'mos, one of the minor prophets; flou- 
rished under the kings Uzssiah of Judah 
and Jeroboam IL of Israel (u.c. 810 to 784 
by the common chronology). Though en- 
gaged in the occupations of a peasant he 
must have had a considerable amount of 
culture, and his book of prophecies has high 
literary merits. It contains denunciations 
of Israel and the surrounding nations, with 
promises of the Messiah. 

Amoy\ an important C^hinese trading 
port, on a small island off the south-east 
coast opiKisite Formosa; has a safe and 
commodious harbour, and its merchants are 
among the wealthiest and most enterprising 
in Cidna; one of the five ports opened to 
British commerce in 1843, now open to all 
countries. Pop. 95,600. 

Ampelldn. See Chatterers, 

Ampere (an-pfir), Andr^-Marie, a cele- 
brated French mathematician and philoso- 
pher, founder of the science of electro- 
dynamics, bom at Lyons in 1775, died at 
Marseilles in 1886; professor of mathemat- 
ical anadysis at the Polytechnic School, 
Paris, and of physios at the College of 
France. What is known as Amp^'s 
Theory is that magnetism consists in the 
existence of electric currents circulating 
round the particles of magnetic bodies, being 
in different directions round different par- 
ticles when the bodies are unmagnetij»d, 
but all in the same direction when they are 
magnetized. 

^p^, Jean J AcguER Joseph Antoiki, 
historian and professor of French literature 
in the College of France ; the only son of 
Andr4-Marie Amphre; bom at Lyons 180Cf« 
died 1664; chief works: Histoise littdraitf 
de la IVanoe avant la 12* sikde (1889); In* 
troduotion h THistoire de la LIttdrature 


frangaise au moyen fge (1841); Litt^rature. 
Voyages et Po^es (1888); La Gi^, Borne 
et Dante, Rtudes LitUrairas d’aprhs Nature; 
THistoire romaine k Borne, four vols. 8vo 
(1856-64). 

Amphibia, a class of vertebrate animals, 
which in their early life breathe by gills or 
branchise, and afterwards partly or entirdy 
by lungs. The Frog, breathing in its tad- 
pole state by gills and afterwaids throwing 
off these organs and breathing entirely by 
lungs in its adult state, is an example of 
the latter phase of amphibian existence. 
The Proteus of the underground caves of 
Central Europe exemplifies forms in which 
the gills of early life are retained throughout 
life, and in which lungs are develo}^ in 
addition to the gills. A second character 
of this group consists in the presence of 
two ocoipital ^condyles,* or processes by 
means of which the skull articulates with 
the spine or vertebral column; Beptiles 
possessing one condyle only. The class is 
divided bto four orders: the Ophiomorpha 
(or serpentiform), represented by the Blind- 
worms, in which limbs are wanting and the 
body is snake-like ; the Urodela or ‘ Tailed’ 
Amphibians, including the Newts, Proteus, 
Siren, Ac. ; the Anoura, or Tailless Amphibia^ 
represented by the Frogs and Toads; and 
the Labyrinthodontia, which includes the 
extinct forms known as Labyrinth(Klons. 

Amphiborogy, an equivocal phrase or 
sentence, not from the double sense of any 
of the words, but from its admitting a 
double construction, as * The duke yet lives 
that Henry shall depose.’ 

Amphic'tyonio League (or Council), in 
ancient Greece, a confederation of tribes 
for the protection of religious worship, but 
which also discussed questions of inter- 
national law, and matters affecting their 
political union. The most important was that 
of the twelve northern tribM which met al- 
ternately at Delphi and Thermopylm. The 
tribes sent two deputies each, who assembled 
with great solemnity; oomposed the public 
dissensions, and the quarrels of individual 
cities, by force or persuasion; punished civil 
and criminal offences, and particularly trans- 
gressions of the law of nations, and viola- 
tions of the temple of Delphi Its calling on 
the states to punish the Phooians for thun- 
dering Delphi caused the Sacred Wan, 
596-686, 448-447, 367-846 B.O. 

An^dd'OB, in Greek mythology, son of 
tfsns and Antifipe, and husband of Nifibi; 
iMkd miraculous skUl in musk^ being taught 
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hy Mercury, or, according to others, by 
Apollo. In poetic legend he is said to have 
availed himself of his skill when building 
the walls of Thebes — the stones moving 
and arranging themselves in proper position 
at the sound of hb lyre. 

Amphioxus. See LanceleU 

Amphip'oda, an order of sessile-eyed 
malac^racan crustaceans, with feet di- 



Amphipoda —1, Shore*Juinper (Orekgttui littoralu) 
a, i*ortion ahowiag the rMpiratoiy onnuiB aaa 

rectetl partly forward and partly backward 
Many species are found in springs and 
rivulets, others in salt water. The sand- 
hopper and shore* jumper are examples. 

Amphip'rostyle, in architecture, said of a 
structure having the form of an ancient (irreek 
or llonian oblong rectangular temple, wdth 
a prostyle or portico on each of its ends or 


fronts, but with no columns on its sides or 
flanks. 

AmphitbsB'na (Gr., from amphts, both 
ways, and bamd^ to go), a genus of Ber])en- 
tiform, limbless, laoertilian reptiles; body 
cylindrical, destitute of scales, and divided 
into numerous annular segments; the tail 
obtuse, and scarcely to ^ distinguished 
from the head, whence the belief that it 
moved equally well with either end fore- 
most. There are several species, found in 
tropical America. They feed on ants and 
earthworms, and were formerly, but errone- 
ously deemed poisonous. 

Ainphii'oii (Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
and sX m, shadow), a term sometimes 
applied to the inhabitants of the inter- 
tropical regions, whose shadows at noon in 
one part of the year are cast to the north 
and in the other to the south, according as 
the sun is in the southern or northern signs. 

Amphithe'atre, an ancient Roman edifice 
of an oval form without a roof, having a 
central area (the arena) encompassed vrith 
ix)WB of seats, rising higher as they receded 
from the centre, on wmch people used to 
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tit to view the combats of gladiators and of 
wild beasts, and other sports. The Colot- 
teum at Rome is the largett of aU the 
andent amphitheatres, be^ capable of 
containing from 50,000 to 80,000 persons. 
That at Verona is one of the best examples 
remaining. Its dimensions are 502 feet by 
401, and 98 feet high. The name means 
*both-way8 theatre,’ or ^theatre all round,’ 
the theatre forming only a semicfrcolar 
edifice. 

Amidiitri'ti, in Greek mythology, daugh- 
ter of Oceinns and Tetbys, or of Kereus 
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and Doris, and wife of Poseidon (or Nep- 
tune), represented as drawn in a chariot of 
shells by Tritons, with a trident in her 
band. 

Amphitryon, in Greek legend, King of 
Thebe^ son of Alcaeus, and husband of 
Alcmena. Plautus, and after him Molihre, 
have made an amour of Zeus with Alcmena 
the subject of amusing comedies. 

AmpMii'ma, a genus of amphibians which 
frequent the Idces and stagnant waters of 
North America. The adults retain the clefts 
at which the gills of the tadpole projected. 
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Am^plittra, a vetiel used by the Greekfl 
and B^ane for holding liquid; commonly 
tall and narrow, with two handles and a 
pointed end which fitted into a stand or 
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was stuck in the ground to enable them to 
stand upright; used also as a cinerary urn, 
and as a liauid measure,— Or. =: 9 gallons; 
Horn. =: 6 gaRons. 

Anxpltrioaul, in botany, said of a leaf 
that embraces and nearly surrounds the 
stem. 

Am'pUtuda, in astronomy, the distance of 
any celestial ^y (when referred bv a secon- 
dary circle to the horizon) from the east or 
west points. 

Ampuria (Lat.),in antiquity, a vessel bel- 
lying out like a jug, that contained unguents 
for the bath; also a vessel for drinking at 
table. The ampulla has also been empWed 
for ceremonial purposes, such as hdding 
the oil or chrism used in various church rites 
and for anointing monarchs at their corona- 
tion. The ampulla of the English sover- 
eigns now in use is an eaffle, weighing about 
10 oz., of the purest diased gold, which 
passed through various hands to the Black 
Prince. 

Amputa'tion, in surgery, that operation 
by which a member is separated from the 
b!^y according to the rules of the science. 

Amra'oti, a town of British India in 
Ber^; it is celebrated for its cotton, and is 
a place of good trade. Fop. 89,511. The 
district has an area of 2759 sq. miles; pop 
655,645. 

Am'rittir, or Amritbar (*the pool of im- 
mortality'), a flourishing commercial town 
of HindusU^ capital of a district of the same 
name, in the Punjab, the principal place of 
the reUgimis worship of the Sikha. It has 
oonsiderable manufactures of shawls and 


silks; and receives its name from the sacred 
pond constructed bv Ram Das, the apostle 
of the Sikhs, in which the Sikhs and other 
Hindus immerse themselves that they may 
1>e purified from all sin. Pop. 162,429. — 
The district of Amriteir has an area of 
1601 miles. Pop. 992,697. 

Am'ru, originally an opponent, and subse- 
quently a zedouB supporter of Mohammed, 
and one of the ablest of the Mohammedan 
warriors. He brought Egypt under the 
power of the Caliph Omar in 688, and 
governed it wisely till his death in 668. 
The burning of the famous Alexandrian 
Library has been generally attributed to 
him, though only on the authority of a 
writer who lived six centuries later. 

Am'sterdam (that is, ‘the dam of the 
Amstel'), one of the chief commercial cities 
of Europe, capital of Holland (but not the 
residence of the king), situated at the con- 
fluence of the Amstel with the Y or Ij 
(pronounced as eye), an arm of the Zuider- 
zee. On account of the lowness of the site 



of the city the greater part of it is built 
on piles. It is divided by numerous canals 
into about 90 islands, which are connected 
by nearly 800 bridges. Many of the streets 
have a canal in the middle with broad brick- 
paved quays on either side^ planted with 
rows of tim; the houses are generally of 
bride, many of them six or seven stories high, 
with point^ gables turned to the streets. 
Among the public buildings are the old 
stadthottse, now a roysl pal^ the interior 
of which is decorated by the Dutoh painters 
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ftnd iciilptors of the Beventeenth century 
with their niMterpieces, the juetioUry hall, 
an imitation of a Greek temple, the town- 
hall (fourteenth century) the exchange , and 
the Palace of Nationid Industry Among 
its numerous industries may be mentioned 
as a speciality the cutting and polishing of 
diamonds The harbour, formed by the Y, 
lies along the whole of the north side of the 
dty, and is surrounded by various docks and 
basins. The trade is very neat, being much 
facilitated by the great i^ip-canal (15 m 


long, 22-26 ft deep, constructed 1865-76) 
whi<^ connects the Y directly with the 
North Sea Another canal, the North Hol- 
land Canal (46 m. long, 20 ft deep), connects 
Amsterdam with the Helder. Between 
the harbour and the Zuider-zee the Y is 
now crossed by a great dam in which are 
locks to admit vessels and regulate the 
amount of water in the North Sea Canal 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen* 
tunes Amsterdam was one of we wealthiest 
and most flourishing cities in the world. Its 



forced alliance wiUi France ruined its trade, 
but since 2813 its commerce has revived. 
Pop. 520,602 

Amsterdam, a town of New York state, 
U S ,on the Mohawk nver, 83 n. w of Albany ; 
a busy manufacturing town Pop 20,229. 

Amstezdam, New, a town in British 
Guiana, on the east side of the nver Ber 
bice, near the sea, with some trade as a 
seaport Pop. 8903. 

Amstasdam laland, a small and almost 
inaccessible island in the Indian Ocean, 
about half-way in a direct line between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Tasmania. 

Am'u. See Amoo, Gsus. 

Amuok', Amuk, to ruk, a phrase af^lied 
to natives of the Eastern Ai^pelago who 
are oocadonallv seen to rush out In a Anantio 
state, making indiscriminate and mnrderous 
assaults on all that come in thrir way. The 
oinse of snob o u tb u rs ts is not well kaown. 
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Am'ulet, a piece of stone, metal, Ac., 
marked with certain figures or charaotei% 
which peopL m some countries wear about 
them, superstitiously deeming them a pro* 
teotioii a^nst diseases and enchantments. 

Amur'. See Amoor, 

Am'iirath, or Murad, the name of several 
Ottoman sultans. See OtUman Emmre, 

Amyg'daloid (Gr. amygdali^ an almond), 
a term applied to an igneous ro^ especially 
trap, containing round or almond-shaped 
verides or cavities partly or wholly filled 
with crystalline nodules of various minerals, 
particnlariy oslosreous spar, quartz, agate, 
aeolite, chlorite, Ac. 

Amyg'dalna, the genus to which the 
almond belongs. 

Am'jl. in chemistry, a hypothetic radical 
bdievM to exist in many compounds, cspe- 
ciiUy the fusel-oil series, and having the 
formula C# Aeiyf NUnie, or JvtinU 
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9 / Amylt an amber-coloiired fluid, nnelling 
and tatting like ettence of peart, which hat 
been employed at an anwtthetic and also in 
relieving cardiac diitress, as in angina pec- 
toris. 

Am'ylene (C«Hio), an ethereal lirpiid with 
an aromatic ^our, prepared from fusel -oil. 
It ]>ostettet anaosthetic properties, and has 
been tried as a substitute for chloroform, 
but is very dangerous. 

Amyl'ic Alcohol, one of the products of 
the fermentation of grain, &e., commonly 
known by the name of fusel-oil (which see). 

Ain3rrida^oe8B, a natural order of plants, 
consisting of tropical trees or shrubs, the 
leaves, bark, and fruit of which abound 
in fragrant resinous and balsamic juices. 
Myrrh, frankincense, and the gum-elemi of 
commerce are among their products Among 
the chief genera of the order are AmyriSy 
jUaltavKHlcruiron, BomuUia^ and ( Uttutrtunu 

A'na, the neuter plural termination of 
Latin adjectives in often forming an 
affl X with the names of eminent men to denote 
a collection of their memorable sayings — 
thus SoaUyeriann^ Johnnoiuafia, the sayings 
of Scaliger, of Johnson; or to denote a col- 
lection of anecdotes, or gossipy matter, as 
in boxiana. Hence, as an iudo{)end6nt noun, 
books recording such sayings; the sayings 
themselves. 

Anabap'tiits (from the Greek anahnptif 
eitif to rebaptize), a name given to a Christian 
sect by their adversaries, because, as they 
objected to infant baptism, they re-baptized 
those who joined their body. The founder 
of the sect appears to have been Nicolas 
Storch, a disciple of Luther's, who seems to 
have aimed also at the reorganization of 
society baaed on civil and political equality. 
Gathering round him a number of fiery 
spirits, among whom was Thomas Munzer, 
he incited the peasantry of Suabia and 
Franconia to insurrection — the doctrine of 
a community of goods being now added to 
their creed. This insurrection was quelled 
in 1525, when Miinzer was put to the tor- 
ture and beheaded. After the death of 
Miinzer the sectaries dispersed in all direc- 
tions, spreading their aootrines wherever 
they went. In 1534 the town of Miinster 
in Westphalia became their centre of action. 
Under the leadership of Bockhold and Mat* 
thias their numbers increased daily, and 
being joined by the restless spirits of the 
adjoining towns, they soon made themselves 
masters of the town and expelled their ad- 
versaries. Matthias became their prophet, 


but he fell in a sally against the Bishop of 
Munster, Count Waldeok, who had laid 
siege to the city. Bockhold then became 
leader, assuming the name of John of Ley- 
den, king of the New Jerusalem, and Mun- 
ster became a theatre of all the excesses of 
fanaticism, lust, and cruelty. The town was 
eventually taken (June, 1535), and Bock- 
hold and a great many of his partisans suf- 
fered death. This was the last time that 
the movement assumed anything like polit- 
ical ini|K>rtance. In the meantime some of 
the a|)ostles, who were sent out by Bock- 
hold to extend the limits of his kingdom, 
had been successful in various places, and 
many independent teachers, who preached 
the same doctrines, continued active in the 
work of founding a new empire of pure 
Christians. It is true that they rejected 
the practice of polygamy, community of 
goods, and intolerance towards those of 
different opinions which had prevailed in 
Munster; but they enjoined upon their ad- 
herents the other di^trines of the early 
Anabaptists, and certain heretical opinions 
in regard to the humanity of Christ, occa- 
sioned by the controversies of that day about 
the sacrament. The most celebrated of 
those Anabaptist proj)hetB were Melchior 
Hoffmann, the founder of the lioffmannists 
or Millenarians ; Galeaus Abrahamssohn, 
from whom the sect of the Galenists were 
called; and Simon Menno, founder of various 
sects known as Mennonites. Menno's prin- 
ciples are contained in his Frincijdes of the 
True Christian Faith, 1556, a work which 
is held as authoritative on points of doctrine 
and worship among the Baptist communities 
of Germany and the Netherlands at the 
present day. The application of the term 
Anabaptist to the general body of Baptists 
throughout the world is unwarranted be- 
cause these sects have nothing in common 
with the bodies which sprung up in various 
countries of Europe during the Reformation, 
except the practice of adult baptism. The 
Baptists themsehes repudiate the name 
Anabaptist, as they claim to baptize accor- 
ding to the original institution of the rite, 
and never repeat baptism in the case of those 
who in their opinion have been so baptized. 

An'abaa. See Climbing-pxbch. 

Anab'aaia (*a going up*), the Greek title 
of Xenophon's oelebri^ea account of the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus tilie Younger against his 
brother Artaxerxes^ king of Pei^ The 
title is also given to Arrian's work which re- 
cords the campaigns of Alexander the Great 
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An^ablepi, a genus of fishes of the perch 
family, found in the rivers of Guiana, oon* 
listing of but one species, remarkable for a 
pecul^ structure of the eyes, in which there 
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is a division of the iris and cornea, by trans- 
verse ligaments forming two pupUs, and 
making the whole eye appear double. The 
young are brought forth alive. 

Anaoanthi'ni (Gr. neg. prefix an, and 
akanthOf a spine), an order of osseous fishes, 
including the oo^ plaice, &c. , with spineless 
fins, cycloid or ctenoid scales, the ventral 
fins either absent or below the pectorals, and 
ductless swim-bladder. 

Anacardia'oess, a natural order of plants, 
consisting of tropical trees and shrubs which 
secrete an acrid resinous juice, which is often 
used as a varnish. Mastic, Ja(>au lacquer, 
and Martaban varnish are some of their 
products. The cashoo or cashew (genus 
Anacardium), the pistacia, sumach, mango, 
&c., are members of the order. 

Anaoh'axis, a genua of plants, nat. order 
Hydrocharidaoesp, the species of which grow 
in ponds and streams of fresh water; water- 
thyme or water- weed A. AUnuistrum has 
been introduced from North America into 
European (including British) rivers, canals, 
and [londs, and by its rapid growth in dense 
tangled masses tends to choke them so as 
materially to impede navigation. 

AJUteh'ronisiiL, an error of chronology by 
which things are represented as coexisting 
which did not coexist; applied also to any- 
thing foreign to or out of keeping with a 
specified time. Thus it is an anachronism 
when Shakspere, in Troilus and C'ressida^ 
makes Hector quote Aristotle. 

Anaoolu'tlion, a want of grammatical and 
logical sequence in the structure of a sen- 
tence. 

Anacon'da, the popular name of two of 
the largest species oi the serpent tribe, viz. 
a Ceylonese spedes of the genus Python (P. 
ttgrts)j said to have been met with 33 feet 
long; and Ewnectet murinut^ a native of 
tro^cal America, allied to the boa-con- 
striotor, and the laigest of the serpent tribe, 
attaining the length of 40 feet. Tbey fre- 
quent swamps and rivers, are destitute of 
pokMQ fangs, and kill their viotims 1^ oon- 
•triotion. 


Anao'reon, an amatory lyric Greek poet 
of the sixth century B.C., native of Teos, in 
Ionia. Only a few fragments of bis worlu 
have come down to us; the collection of odes 
that usually passes under the name of An- 
acreon is mostly the production of a later 
time. 

Anadyom^i (Greek, ^she who comes 
forth’), a name given to Aphrodite (Venus) 
when she was represented as rising from the 
sei^ as in the celebrated painting by Apelles, 
painted for the temple of ./I^'sculapius at 
Coe, and afterwards in the temple of Julius 
Ceesar at Homo 

Anadjrr (a-na'd^r), the most easterly of 
the larger rivers of Siberia and of all Asia; 
rises in the Stanovoi Mountains, and falls 
into the Gulf of Anadyr; length, 600 miles. 

Anas'mia (Gireek, ‘want of blood’), a 
medical term applied to an unhealthy con- 
dition of the body, in which there is a dim- 
inution of the red corpuscles which the blood 
should contain. The principal symptoms 
are pideness and generm want of colour in 
the skin, languor, emaciation, want of appe- 
tite, fainting, palpitation, Ac. 

Anmsthe^sia, AMSthe'sis, a state of in- 
sensibility to pain, produced by inhaling 
chloroform, or by the application of other 
anmsthetic agents. 

Anmsthetlos, medical agents employed 
for the removal of pain, especially in surgical 
operations, by suspending sensibility either 
locally or generally. V^ous agents have 
been employed for both of these purposes 
from the earliest times, but the scientific 
use of anaesthetics may be said to date 
from 1800, when Sir Humphry I)avy made 
experiments on the anaesthetic projeerties of 
nitrous oxide, and recommended its use in 
surgery. In 1818 Faraday established the 
amesthetic properties of sulphuric ether, but 
this agent made no advance beyond the 
region of experiment, till 1844, when Dr. 
Wells, a dentist of Hartford, Connecticut, 
applied the inhalation of sulphuric ether in 
the extraction of teeth^ but owfaig to some 
misadventure did not with it The 

example was foUoiwea lu IBIfi by Mor- 
ton, a Borton dentist, who abo extended the 
use ol ether to other surgical operations. 
The practioe was soon after introduced into 
England by Mr. Liston, and a London 
dentist, Mr. Robinson. A few weeks later 
Sir James Simpson made the first applica- 
tion of ether in a case of midwifery. This 
was early In 1847. Towards the end of the 
same year Simpson bad hla attention called 
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ko the Mueethetio efficacy of chloroform, and 
announced It aa a aupnrior agent to ether. 
This agent hae afnce oeen the moat exten- 
aively uaed anesthetic, though the use of 
ether still laigely previuls in the United 
States. In their general effects ether and 
chloroform are very similar; but the latter 
tends to enfeeble the action of the heart 
more readily than the former. For this 
reason great caution has to be used in ad- 
ministe&g chloroform where there is weak 
heart action from disease. I.«ocal anaesthesia 
is produced by isolating the part of the body 
to be operated upon, and pry>ducing insenai* 
bility of the nerves in that locality. Ur. 
Bichardson's method is to apply the spray 
of ether, which, by its rapid evaporation, 
chills and freezes the tissues and produces 
complete anaesthesia. Iliia mode of treat- 
ment, besides its use in minor suigical oper- 
ations, has recently begun to have important 
remedial applications. A valuable local anaes- 
thetic now employed is cocaine. See Coca, 

Anagallis, the rfmpomel genus of plants. 
See Pimpernel. 

Anagni (a-niin'yS), a town of Itady, pro- 
vince of Rome; the seat of a bishopric 
erected in 487. Pop. 8220. 

An'agram, the transposition (»f the letters 
of a word or words so as to form a new 
word or phrase, a connection in meaning 
being frequently preserved ; thus, rri7, vile ; 
Horatio NeltoUf Honor est a Nilo (honour is 
from the Nile). 

Anahuac(a-nA-wak'; Mexican, ^neiurthe 
water’), an old Mexican name applied to 
the plateau of the dty of Mexico, from the 
lakes situated there, generally elevated from 
8000 to 9000 feet above the sea. 

Au'aklm, the posterity of Anak, the son 
of Arba, noted m sacred histoiy for their 
fierceness and loftiness of stature. Their 
stronghold was Kirjath-arba or Hebron, 
which was taken and destroyed by Caleb 
and the tribe of Judah. 

Anakolu'thon. See Anaeoluthon. 

Analep'tio, a restorative or invigorating 
medicine or diet 

An^alogne, in comparative anatomy an or- 
gan in one species or group having the same 
function as an organ of afferent structure 
in another spedes or group, as the wing of 
a bird and tnat of an insect, both serving 
forflight Oigans in different animals hav- 
ing a similar anatmnical structure, develop- 
ment, and relative position, independent of 
funddon or form, such as the arm of a man and 
the wing of a bird, are termed Aamologmet, 


Anal'ogy is the mode of reasoning from 
resemblance to resemblance. When we 
find on attentive examination resemblances 
in objects iq)parently diverse, and in which 
at first no such resemblances were discovered, 
a presumption arises that other resemblsnces 
may be found by further examination in 
these or other objects likewise apparently 
diverse. It is on the belief in a imity in 
nature that all inferences from analogy rest 
The general inference from anamgy is 
always perfectly valid. Wherever there is 
resemblance, similarity or identity of cause 
somewhere may be justly inferr^ ; but to 
infer the particular cause without pi^cular 
proof is always to reason falsely. Analogy 
is of great use and constant application in 
science, in philcsophy, and in the common 
business of life. 

Anal'ysis, the resolution of an object 
whether of the senses or the intellect, into its 
component elements. In philosophy it is the 
mode of resolving a compound idea into its 
simple parts, in oraer to consider them more 
distinctly, and arrive at a more precise 
knowledii^ of the whole. It is opposed to 
eunthmh^ by which we combine and class 
our perceptions, and contrive expressions 
for our thoughts, so as to represent their 
several divisions, classes, and relations. 

Analysis, in mathematics, is, in the widest 
sense, the expression and development of 
the functions of quantities by calculation ; 
in a narrower sense the resolving of prob- 
lems by algebraic equations. The analysis 
of the andents was exhibited only in |[6o- 
metry, and made use only of geometncal 
assistanoe, whereby it if dutins^hed from 
the analysis of the modems, wMch extends 
to all meaiurable objects, and a a ip rossos in 
equations the mutual dependence of magni- 
tudea. Amdysis is divided into lower and 
highnc^ the lower comprising, besides arith- 
matio and algebra, the doctoines of func- 
tions, of series, combinations, logarithms, and 
curves, the higher comprising the differen- 
tial and integm calculus, and the calculus 
of variations. 

In chemistry, analysis is the process of 
detoigpooing a compound substanoe with a 
vtow to determine dther (a) what elements 
it containa {qwditaiive <malysit\ or (6) how 
much of each element is preaent (^uaaftto- 
tive analytit), Thun by the first process we 
learn that water is a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen, and by the aeoond that it con- 
sists one part of hydrogen by wei^t to 
eight parts ik oxygen. 
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Anam'i a country of Aaia oooupying the 
E. side of the l^th-eaetem or Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, along the China Sea, 
having a len^ of about 850 miles, with a 
breadth varying from over 400 miles in the 
N. to 100 in the middle. It is composed of 
three parts: Tonquin in the x.; Cochin- 
China in the b.; and the territory of the 
Tiaos tribes, B.W. of Tonquin (togetner, area, 
170,000 square miles, pop. 16,000,000, 
9,000,000 being in Tonquin). Tlie coast 
is considerably indented, especially at the 
mouths of the rivers, where it affoi^ many 
commodious harbours. Tonquin is moun- 
tainous on the north, but in the east is 
nearly level, terminating towards the sea in 
an alluvial plain yielding good crops of rice, 
cotton, fmits, gineer, and spices, and a great 
variety of vamiw -trees, palms, Ac. The 
principal river is the ^ng-ka, which has 
numerous tributaries, many of them being 
joined together by canals, both for irrigation 
and commerce. Tonqu^ is rich in gold, 
silver, copper, and iron. Cochin-China is, 
generally speaking, unproductive, but con- 
tains many fertile spots, in which grain, legu- 
minous plants, sugar-cane, cinnamon, £c., 
are produced in great abundance. A^cul- 
ture is the chief occupation, but many of 
the inhabitants are engaged in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton and silk into coarse 
fabrics, the jireparation of varnish, iron- 
smelting, and the construction of ships or 
junks. The inhabitants are said to be the 
ugliest of the Mongoloid races of the penin- 
sula, being under the middle size and less 
robust than the surrounding peoples. Their 
lan^age is monosyllabic, and is connected 
with the Chinese. The religion of the ina- 
ionty is Buddhism, but the ^ucated classes 
hold the doctrines of Confucius, llie p^- 
cipal towns are Hanoi, the capital of Ton- 
quin, and Hue, the capital of Cochin-China 
and formerly of the whole empire. Anam 
was conquered by the Chinese in 214 B.C., 
but in 1428 a.d. it completely won its inde- 
pendence. llie French began to interfere 
actively in its affairs in 1847 on the plea 
of protecting the native Christians. By 
the treaties ^ 1862 and 1867 they obtained 
the southern and most productive part of Co- 
chin-China, subsequently known as French 
Cochin-Ch^; and in 1874 they obtained 
large powers over Tonquin, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of tile Chinese. Finally, 
in 1888 Tonquin was ceded to Franoe, and 
next year Anam was declared a French pro- 
tect(»«te. After a short period of hmW- 
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ties with China the latter recognized the 
French daims, and Tonquin is now (Brectly 
administered by France, while Anam is en- 
tirely under French dir^ion. 

Anamor'phosis, a term denoting a draw- 
ing executed in such a manner as to present 
a distorted image of the object represented, 
but which, when viewed from a certain 
point, or reflected by a curved mirror or 
through a polyhe<)roii, shows the object in 
its true proportions. 

An'Shas. See Pinr-npplr. 

Anapa', an important seaport and fortifled 
town in Russian Circassia, on the Black 
Sea, a station of the Russian navy. Pop. 
ab<»ut 9000. 

An'apnst, in prosody, a foot consisting of 
two short and one hmg syllable, or two un- 
accented and one accent^l syllable, ex. — 

The As-eyr-lan came down, 

An'aplasty, a surgical operation to repair 
snperflcial lesions, or solutions of continuity, 
by the employment of adjacent healthy 
structure. Aitiflcial noses, Ac., are thus 
made. 

Anarajapoo'ra, or Anuradhapura, a 
ruined city, the ancient capital of Ceylon, 
built about 540 B.C., ancf said to have 
covered an area of 800 square miles, doubt- 
less a great exaggeration. The spacious 
main streets seemed to have been lined by 
elegant structures. There are still several 
dagobas in tolerable preservation, but the 
great object of interest is the sacred Bo-tree 
planted over 2000 years, and probably the 
oldest historical tree in the world, but 
shattered by a storm in 1887. 

An'arehSiitB, a revolutionary sect or body 
setting forth as the social ideal the extreme 
form of individual freedom, and holding that 
all government is injurious and immoral, 
that the destruction of every social form now 
existing must be the first step to the crea- 
tion of a new world. Their recognition as 
an independent sect may be dated from the 
secession of Bakunin and his followers from 
the Social Democrats at the congress of the 
Hague in 1872, since whidr they have 
mahttained an aistive propaganda. Their 
principal journals have been £a RivUte 
(Paris), the Freiheit (New York), Liberty, 
(Boston), and the Anarehut (London). The 
congress at London in 1881 decided that all 
means were jnstifiaUe as against the organ- 
ized farces of modem society. 

Annrtlirop'oda, one of the two great 
divimons (the Artbropoda lieing the other) 
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of the Annuloaa» or ringed animals, in which 
there are no articulated appendages. It 
includes the leeches, earthworms, tube- 
worms, &c. 

A'nas, a genus of web-footed birds, con- 
taining the true ducks. 

Anasarca. See Drojiny. 

Anasta'sius I., Emperor of the East, 
succeeded Zeno, A.n. 491, at the age of sixty. 
He was a member of the im{)erial life-guard, 
and owed bis elevation to Ariadne, widow 
of Zeno, whom he married. He distin- 
piished himself by supprussing the combats 
between men and wild beasts in the arena, 
abolishing the sale of offices, building the 
fortifications of (Constantinople, Ac. His 
support of the heretical Ijlutychians led to 
a dangerous rebellion and his auathematk- 
ation by the pope. He died a.d. 518. 

Anastat'ica, ageuusof cruciferous plants, 
including the Rose of •Jericho (A» hierochun- 
tica). See Jlune of JericJut. 

Anastatic Printing, a mode of obtaining 
facsimile impressions of any printed page or 
engraving by transferring it to a plate of 
zinc, which, on being subjected to the action 
of an acid, is etched or oaten away with the 
exception of the parts covered with the ink, 
which parts, being thus protected from the 
action of the acid, are left in relief so that 
they can readily printed from. 

Anastomo'sis, in animals and plants, the 
inosculation of vessels, or the opening of one 
vessel into another, as an artery into another 
artery, or a vein into a vein. By means of 
anastomosis, if the course of a fluid is arrested 
in one vessel it can jiroceed along others. It 
is by anastomosis that circulation is re-estab- 
lished in amputated limbs, and in aneurism 
when the vessel is tied. 

Anath'ema, originally a gift hung up in 
a temple (Greek aiuatUhhM^ to lay up), and 
dedicated to some god, a votive offering; but 
it gradually came to be used for cxp^vion, 
cuy»c» The Homan Catholic Church pro- 
nounces the sentence of anathema agi^st 
heretics, schismatics, and all who wUfully 
pursue a course of conduct condemned by 
the church. The subject of the anathema 
is declared an outcast from the church, all 
the faithful are forbidden to associate with 
him, and utter destruction is denounced 
agai^t him, both body and souL 

Anatldfi, a family of swimming birds, 
including the Ducks, Swans, Qeese, Aa 

Anato'lia (from Gr. ancUolUy the sunrise, 
the Orient), the modem name of Asia 
Minor. See Asia Minor, 


Anat'omy, in the literal sense, means sim- 
ply a cutting up, but is now generally applied 
both to the art of dissecting or artificially 
separating the different parts of an organized 
body (vegetable or animal) with a view todis- 
cov er their situation, structure, and economy ; 
and to the science which treats of the inter- 
nal structure of organized bodies. The branch 
which treats of the structure of plants is called 
vftfftahk anatomy or phytotomyy and that 
which treats of the structure of animals 
animal anatomy or zootomyj a special 
branch of the latter being human anatomy 
or anthrojiotujay. ( Comparative antUomy is 
the science which compares the anatomy of 
different classes or species of animals, as that 
of man with quadrupeds, or that of quadru- 
peds with fishes ; while special anatomy treats 
of the construction, form, and structure of 
parts in a single animal. The special anatomy 
of an animu may be studied from various 
standpoints: with relation to the succession 
of furiuB which it exhibits from its first stage 
to its adult form {dcvclopvuntal or embryo^ 
tical afuitoniy)t with reference to the general 
pro{)ertieB and structure of the tissues or tex- 
tures {yencral with refer- 

ence to the changes in structure of organs or 
})artB produced by disease and congeniW mal- 
formations {morbid orpatfioUnjical anatomy); 
or with reference to the function, use, or pur- 
|iose |)erformed by the organs or parts {tdeo- 
logical or physiological anatomy). Accor- 
ding to the parts of the body described the 
different divisions of human anatomy receive 
different names; as, osteology y thedesoription 
of the bones; myology y of the muscles; des- 
valogyy of the ligaments and sinews; splanch- 
ntlogyy of the viscera or internal organs, in 
which are reckoned tbs lungs, stomach, and 
intestines, the liver, splssn, kidneys, bladder, 
jumoreas, Ac. A nytalogif describes the vessels 
through which the liquids in the body are con- 
ducted, including the blood- vessels, which are 
divided into arteries and veins, and the lym- 
phatic vessels, some of which absorb matters 
from the bowels, while others are distributed 
through the whole body, ooUecting juices 
the tissues and carrying them back 
into the blood. Neurology describes the 
system of the nerves and oil the brain; der- 
maUlogy treats of the skin. — Among ana- 
tomicij labours m particularly to be men- 
tioned themakil^l^lMtd preservi^ of anatom- 
ical preparationik Bmarations of this sort 
can be preserved (1) by drying them and 
clearing away all ^nuaoular adhesiona, Ac., 
as is done with skeletons, the bones of which 
i4e 
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are aometimes washed with adds to g^lve firm- 
ness and whiteness; (2) by putting them into 
liquids, as alcohol, spirits of turpentine, Ac., 
as is done with the intestines and other soft 
parts of the body; (8) by injection, which is 
used with vessels, the course and diatribu* 
tion of which are to be made sensible and 
the shape of which is to be retained; (4) 
by tanning and covering with a suitable 
varnish, as the muscles. 

Among the ancient writers or authorities 
on human anatomy may be mentioned 
HipiKX'rates the younger (4<5() 877 n.c.), 
Aristotle (884-822 Herophilus and 

Krasistratus of Alexandria (H. alxuit 800 
B.C.), Celsus (58 M.C.-87 a.d.), and Galen 
of i’ergamus (140 200), the most cele- 
brated of all the ancient authorities on the 
science. From his time till the revival of 
learning in Euro{ie in the fourteenth cen- 
tury anatomy was checked in its progress. 
In 1315 Mondino, professor at Bologna, first 
publicly performed dissection, and published 
a System of Anatomy, which was a text-book 
in the schools of Italy for about 200 years. 
In the sixteenth century Fallopio of Padua, 
Kustachi of Venice, Vesalius of Brussels, 
Varoli of Bologna, and many others, en- 
riched anatomy with new discoveries. In 
the se\enteenth century Harvey discovered 
the circulation of the blood, Asellius discov- 
ere<l the manner in which the nutritious part 
of the food is conveyed into the circulation, 
while the lymphatic system was detected 
and desoril)od by the Dane T. Bartolino. 
Among the renowned anatomists of later 
times we can only mention Malpighi, Boer- 
haave, William and John Hunter, the 
younger Meckel, Bichat, RooenniUller, 
(^ain, Sir A. Cooper, Hit C. Bell, Gams, 
Job. Midler, Hackel, Gegenbaur, Owen, 
and Huxley. 

lentil 1882 the law of Great Britain made 
very insufficient provision for enabling ana- 
tomists to obtain the necessary supply of 
subjects for dissection. An act of some years 
previously had, it is tn , empowered a crim- 
inal court, when it saw fit, to give up to pro- 
perly qualified personsthebodyof a murderer 
after execution for dissection. This, how- 
ever, was far from supplying the deficiency, 
and many persons, temnt^ by the Ugh 
prices offered for bodies oy anatomists, re- 
sorted to the nefarious practice of di^ng 
np newly-huried corpses, and frequently, as 
in the case of the notorious Burke and Hare 
of Edinhuigh, to murder. To remedy these 
evUi a statute was passed in 1882, which 
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made provision for the wants of surgeons, 
students, or other duly qualified persons, by 
permitting, under certain regulations, the 
dissection of the bodies of persons wl^ die 
friendless in alms-houses, hospitals, The 

act also appointed ins|iectors of anatomy, 
regulated the anatomical sohools, and re- 
quired persons practising the o]>erations to 
obtain a license. Kelatives may effectually 
object to the anatomical examination of a 
body even though the deceased hail expressed 
a desire for It. 

Anaxag'oras, an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher of the Ionic school, bom at Olaxomenna, 
in Ionia, probably about 500 B.c. When 
only about twenty years of age he settled 
at Athens, and soon gained a high reputa- 
tion, and gathered round him a circle of 
renowned pupils. Including Pericles, Euri- 
pides, Socrates, Ac. At the age of fifty he 
was publicly charged with impiety and con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was com- 
muted to perpetual banishment. He there- 
upon went to LamtHMtcuB, where he died 
about 428. Anaxagoras belonged to the 
atomic school of lonio philosophers. He 
held that there was an infinite number of 
different kinds of elementary atoms, and 
that these, in themselves motionless and 
originally existing in a state of chaos, were 
put in motion by an eternal, immaterial, 
spiritual, elementary Inking, JVoujt (Intelli- 
gence), from which motion the world was 
reduced. The stars were, according to 
im, of earthy materials; the sun a glowing 
mass, about as large as the Peloponnesus; 
the earth was flat; the moon a dark, in- 
liabitablo l>ody, receiving its light from the 
sun; the comets wandering stars. 

Anaxima&'der, an ancient (ireek (Tonic) 
philosopher, was bom at Miletus in fil 1 b.c., 
and died 547. 'ilie fundamental principle of 
his philosophy is that the source of all thiugs 
is an undefined substance infinite in quan- 
tity. The firmament is composed of heat 
and cold, the stars of air and fire. The sun 
occupies the highest place in the heavens, 
has a circumference twenty -eight times 
larger than the earth, and Msembles a 
cylinder, from which streams of fire issue. 
The moon is likewise a cylinder, nineteen 
times larger than the earth. The earth has 
the shape of a cylinder, and is placed in the 
midst of the utdverse, where It remains sus- 
pended. Anaximander occupied himself a 
great deal with mathematics and geography. 
To him is credited the invention of geognt* 
phical ma{Ni and the first application of the 
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gnomon or ttyle fixed on a hori7/>nial plane 
to determine the soletioes and equinoxes. 

Anaytmtnei (an-aks-im'e-nez)ofllHlettta, 
an andent Greek (Ionic) philosopher, ac- 
cording to whom air was the first principle 
of all things. Finite things were formed 
from the infinite air by compression and 
rarefaction produced by eternally existent 
motion; and beat and cold resulted from 
varying degrees of density of the primal 
element Ho flourished arout 650 b.o. 

Anbury (an'be-ri), called also Club-root 
and Finger B and a disease in turnips, in 

which knobs or excrescences are form^ on 
the root, which is then useless for fmling 
purposes. By some authorities it is said that 
the disease is caused by various species of 
insects depositing their eggs in the body of 
the root, while others believe that the in- 
sects are attracted by the effluvia of the 
diseased plant. 

Anoaohs (an-kAch^), a dep. of Peru, be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific; area, 
18,000 sq. miles; pop. 284,000. 

Anohises (au-ki'ses), the father of the 
Trojan hero ^neas, who carried him off on 
his shoulders at the burning of Troy and 
made him the companion of his voyage to 
Italy. He died during the voyage at Dre- 
panum, in Sicily. 

An dior, an implement for holding a ship 
or otlier vessel at rest in the water. In 
ancient times laige stones or crooked pieces 
of wood heavily weighted with metal were 
used for this purpose. The anchor now used 
is of iron, formed witli a strong ihanl\ at 
one extremity of which is the croHm, from 
which branch out two arms, terminating in 
broad pahiB or Jlukes, the sharp extremity 
of which is the peak or bill; at the other 
end of the shank is the itook (fixed at right 
angles to the plane of the arms), behind 
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which is the ring^ to which a cable can be 
attached. The principal use of the stock is 
to cause the arms to fall so as one of the 
flakes shall enter the ground. The anchors 
of the laigest else carrM by men-of-war are 
tlie but SM maU bowers, ^ sheet, and the 
spare, to which are add^ the stream and 


the hedge, which are used for an<d)oring in 
a stream or other sheltered place and for 
warping the vessel from one place to another. 
Many im)>rovements and novelties in the 
shape and construction of anchors have been 
introduced within recent times. The prin- 
cipal names connected with tiiose alterations 
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are those of Lieut llodgers, who intro- 
duced the tidlow-Bhanked anchor with the 
view of increasing the stren^h without 
adding to the weight; Mr. Porter, who 
made the arms and flukes movable by 
pivoting them to the stock instead of fixing 
them immovably, causing the anchor to 
take a readier and firmer hold, and avoiding 
the chance of the cable becoming foul; Mr. 
'I'rotman, who has further improved on 
Porter's invention; and M. Martin, whose 
anchor is of very |)eculiar form, and is con- 
structed so as to be self-canting, the arms 
revolving through an angle of SO" either 
way, and the warp points of the fiukes 
being always ready to enter the ground. 

An^ohdritas, or An'chobxts (Gr. ana- 
ehorltai, persons who have withdrawn them- 
selves from the world), in the early church 
a class of religious persons who generally 
passed their lives in cells, from whioh they 
never removed. Their habitations were, in 
many instances, entirely separated from the 
abodes of other men, sometimes in tjha depth 
of wildernesses, in pits or caverns; at otimr 
times sevend of these individuals fixed their 
habitations in the vicinity of each other, but 
they always lived personally separate. The 
continual prevalence of bloody wars, dvil 
commotions, and persecutions at the be- 
ginning of the Christiaii era must have 
made retirement and religious meditation 
qgipeeable to men of quiet and contemplative 
minds. This spirit, however, as might have 
been expected, soon led to fanatical excesses; 
many anchorites went without proper cloth- 
ing, wore heavy chains, and we find at the 
done of the fourth century Simeon Stvlitea 
passing thirty years top of a eolamn 
without ever descendmg from it, and finally 
dying there. In Egypt and Syria, iriiere 
ChristUmitybeoamebiimded with the Grecian 
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pliiloiophy and itrongly tinged with the 
peculiar ootioiia of the XSaeA the aadioreti 
were moet numerous; in Europe there were 
comparatively few, and on the develop* 
ment and establishment of the monastilo 
system they completely disappeued. 

Anelurry (an-cho'vi), a small fish of the 
Herring family, all the species, with ezc^ 
tion of the common anchovy (Engraultt 
(ncnmchAut) and E. mdftta (both Mediter- 
ranean species), inhabitants of the tropical 
seas of India and America. The common 
anchovy, so esteemed for its rich and pecu- 
liar flavour, is not much larger than the 
middle finger. It is caught in vast num- 
bers in the Mediterranean, and frequently 
on the coasts of France, Holland, and the 
south of England, and |dokled for exporta- 
tion. A favourite sauce is made by pound- 
ing the pickled fish in water, simmining for 
a &ort time, adding a little cayenne pepper, 
and straining the whole through a mdr- 
sieve. 

Anoho'^y-paar {Orioi eaul^Ura), a tree 
of the naturA order Myrtaces, a native of 
Jamaica, growing to the height of 50 feet, 
with lai^ leaves and large white flowers, 
and bearing a fruit somewhat bigger than 
a hen's egg, which is pickled and eaten like 
the mango, and strongly resembles it in 
taste. 

Aadm'ML See Alkanei, 

Aaefaylo'iis. See AnkyUnU. 

Andllon (i^-sa-yOn), Jkan Pikbrk Fai- 
Diaic, an author and statesman of French 
extraction, bom at Beriinin 1767 (where his 
father was pastor of the French reformed 
church); dieo there in 1887. He became pro- 
fessor of history in the military academy at 
Berlin, and in 1806 he was charged with 
the education of the crown-prince. He suc- 
cessively occupied several important offices 
of state, being at last appointed minister 
of forei^ affairs. He wrote <m philosophy, 
history, and political partly in French, piMy 
in Qennan. 

A&dauntrAm. See Ankarttrlkn. 

Anoo'na, a seaport of Italy, capital of the 
province of the same name, on the Adriatic, 
180 miles v.i. of Borne, with harbour works 
b^gun by Trajan, who built the ancient 
mole or quay. A trium{dial arch of white 
marble^ eteoM in honour of Trajan, stands 
on the mole. The harbour, once the finest 
on tlid oonst, has been reo^y Improved; 
Ancona Is now a station of the XtaUrn fleet, 
qnd the oommetoe Is increasing. The town 
isli|diffsraBtljbailt^biit has acose vemaik- 


able edifices; among others, the cathedral. 
There Is a colossal statue of Count Cavonr. 
Ancona is said to have been founded about 
four centuries B.O., by Syracusan refugees. 
It fell into the hanids of the Bomans in the 
first half of the third century B.C., and be- 
came a Roman colony. Pop. 56,825. The 
province has an area of 740 square miles, 
and a population of 802,460. 

Anore (A^-kr), Conoino Ooncimi, Mar- 
shal AND Marquis i>', was a native of 
Florence, and on the marriage of Marie de 
MAdids to Henri IV. In 1600 came in her 
suite to France, where he obtained rapid 
promotion, more especially after the assassi- 
nation of the king (1610). He became suc- 
cessively Governor of Normandy, Marshal 
of France, and last of all, prime-mixdster. 
Being thoroughly detested by all classes, at 
last a conspi^y was formed against him, 
and he was shot dead on the bmge of the 
Louvre in 1617. 

An'ons Msr'oius, according to the tradi- 
tionary history of Rome the fourth king of 
that dty, who succeeded TuUus HostiUus, 
688, and died 614 B.c. He was the son of 
Numa’s daughter, and sought to imitate his 
grandfather by reviving Uie neglected ob- 
servances of religion. He is sud to have 
built the wooden bridge across the Tiber 
known as the SubUdi^ constructed the 
harbour of Ostia, and built the first Roman 
prison. 

Aney'ra. See Angora. 

Asdalu'sU (Sp. Andtducta), a large and 
fertile district in the south of Spain, bounded 
K. by Estoamadura and New Castile, E. by 
Mux^ S. by the Mediterranean S^ and 
W. by Portal and the Atlantic; area, 
about 88,650 sq. miles, induding the modem 
provinces of Seville, Huelva, Cadiz, Jaen, 
Cordova, Granada, Almeria, and Malaga. 
It is traversed throughout its whole extent 
by ranges of mountains, the loftiest being 
the Siwra Nevada, many summits n| which 
are covered with perpetual snow (Mulaha- 
oen Is 11,678 feet). Minerals abound, and 
several mines have been opened by 3B«iiglJsh 
companies, especially in the province of 
Hudva, where the Ihands and Bio Tinto 
oofq^tnines are situated. The principal 
riveris the Guadalquivir. The vine^ myrtle, 
olive, palm, banana, oarob, Ac., grow abun- 
dantly in the valley of the Guadalquivir. 
Wheat, maize, bariey, and many varieties 
of fruit grow almost spontaneously; besides 
which, hmy, silk, and ooohineal form im- 
pertaatartkdssof cultnse. The hossss and 
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ttuiltf mm ib« hm^ In tbn Feninsuln; ib« 
balk «ve •oagbi for buU-fightlng ov«r nil 
Spain; iriinnp ai« renmd In vwt numben. 
Agrionltuvn k in n bnokwacd •into, nnd thn 
smauiksIttrM nm by no nentif extenilvn. 
The Andnliiiinna nre deioended in part from 
tbe Moore, of whom they itiU preeerve 
decided ohnmoterktioi. Pop. 8,282,448. 

An'dnmnnt, n ohalnof kli^ on the eect 
■ide of the Bay of Bengal, the principal 
being the North, Middle, South, a^ littie 
Andamans. Middle Andaman k about 60 
miles long, and 16 or 16 miles broad; North 
and South Andaman are each about 60 
miles long. The inhabitants are about 
10,000 in number, and are mosUv in a 
state of nature, living almost naked in tbe 
rudest habitationi. Tbev are small (gene- 
rally much less than 6 feet), well-formed, 
and active, skilful archers and canoeists, 
and exoelknt swimmers and divers. These 
islands have been used since 1868 as a 
penal settlement by the Indian government, 
the settlement being at Port B1&, on South 
Andaman. Here rice, ooffee, pine-apples, 
nutmegs, ka, are grown, while the jungle 
has been cleared off the neighbouring hills. 
Tile natives in the vicinity of the settle- 
ment have become to some extent oivilixed. 
The climate k mokt, but the settlement k 
now healthy# 

Aadante (ki-din'tR; It * at a walking 
pace ’), in music, denotes a movement some- 
what idow, graceful, dktin<A and soothing. 
Tbe word k also applied substantively to 
that part of a sonata or symphony having 
a movement of thk character. 

Andalyi, Lw (Ifti h^d-lss), two towns 
in France called respectively Urand and 
Petit Andely,dktantWf a mile from each 
other, in the department of Kure, on the 
light bank of the Seine, 19 miles an. of 
Rouen. Qrand Andely dates from the sixth 
oentury, Its diuroh k one of the finest in 
the department Petit Audelv owes ite 
origin to Riohard Oosur de Lion, who, in 
1196, built here the Chiteau Oaillard, in 
its time one of tbe strongest fortrssaee in 
Fraaoe but now wholly a ruin. Pop. 4099. 

AadaBttt', a town of Belgium, provinoe 
of Namur, on the right bank of the Meuse 
and 10 miks salt of Namur; raannfamturss 
d^wir%^radaln, tohaooo-pips% papw, 

Aikkniahh (dn'der-iiAA),atownof Bhan- 
iih PMsi% on tim left bank of the Rhine, 
10 miks y.w. Ckddenti, partly suiTounde^ 
with walk Pctp.mA 


Aa'darasn, Ham OiiBiBTUir, a Baakk 
novelist poet md writer cf fairy take, wee 
bom of jpoor parents at Odsnss, 2d April, 
1806. He learned to read and write in a 
charity school, from which he was taken 
when only nine years old, and was put to 
work in a maniffactoiy in order that his 
eaminn might saskt nk widowed mother. 
In hk leisure time he eagerly reed national 
ballads, poeter, and plays, and wrote several 
tragedies full enough of sound and fury. 
In 1819 he went to Copenhagen, but fail^ 
in getting any of hk plays accepted, and in 
securing an appointment at the theatre, 
having to content himself for some time 
with unsteady employment as a joiner. 
Hk abilities at last brought him undsr the 
notice of Councillor ColUn, a man of con- 
siderable iniluenoe, who procured for him 
free entrance into a government school at 
Slagelse. From thk school he was trans- 
fen^ to the university, and soon became 
favourably known by hk poetic works. 
Through the influence of Oehlenscblhger 
and owers he reooived a royal grant to en- 
able him to travel, and in 1888 he visited 
Italy, bk impressions of which he publii^ed 
in The Improvvkatore (1885) — a work 
which rendered bis fame Kuropean. The 
Boene of hk following novel, O. T., was 
laid in Denmark, and in Only a Fiddler he 
described hk own early struggles, lu 1 836 
appeared tbe first vtdume of hli Fairy T'ales, 
of whioh successive volumes continued to 
be publkhed year by year at ChrktmaiL 
and whioh have been the most popular and 
wide-spread of hk works. Among hk oth«r 
works are Picture-books without Piotnres, 
AB^s Baaaar— the leeult of a voyage in 
l im p the Bast— and a number of dkiunas. 
lUilniifi he received an annuity from the 
government He vkited Bnglaad in 1848, 
and aoQuired such a command of the lan- 
guage mat hk next work, The Two Baron- 
esees, was written in Knglkh. In 1858 he 
publisbed an autobiograray, under the title 
My liife'e Romance, an English translation 
of which, publkhed in 1871, contained addi- 
tional ohipteii by tbe anther, biingiBg the 
nan^vs to 1867. Among latw works 
we may mention, To Be or Not To Be 
(1867); Tte loom Jutland (1859); The 
loa MaiAii£%t|f8). He died 4th August, 
1875, havkiPikd the plessnrs of sMing 
msny cl hisikiki trsnslstod into most m 
the Eufopsan tegusgis. 

Aatemt JMikt *8M8lkh 
Ulissl and rand SPCMB^# bom hi 178% M 
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in 1808. In 1700 he itarted the Bee, ndiioh 
ran to eighteen vola., and contains many 
useful paperaon agricultural, economical and 
other topics. Among his other publications, 
Becreations in Agriculture, Natural His- 
tory, Ac., contains anticipations of theories 
afterwards propounded by Midthus and 
Bicardo. 

Anderson, John, F.B.S., professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow; bom 1726, died 1796. By his 
will he directed that the whole of his 
effects should be devoted to the establish- 
ment of an educational institution in Glas- 
gow, to be denominated Anderson ' k Vniver- 
stty, for the use of the xmacademical classes. 
According to the design of the founder, there 
were to be four colleges — for arts, medicine, 
law, and theology — ^besides an initiatory 
school. As the funds, however, were totally 
inade<juate to the plan, it was at first com- 
mence with only a single course of lectures 
on natural philosophy and chemistry. The 
institution gradually enlarged its sphere 
of instruction, coming nearer and nearer to 
the original design of its founder, the medi- 
cal school in particular {x)BBe8sing a high 
reputation. Latterly it has been incor- 
porated with other institutions to form the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, the medical school, however, retain- 


chain are distinguishable. The Southm 
Andes present a lofty main chain, with a 
minor chain running parallel to it on the 
east, reaching from IHerra del Fuego and 
the Straits of Ma^llan, northward to 
about lat. 28** n., and rising in Aconcagua 
to a height of 22,860 feet. North of this is 
the double chain of the Central Andes, 
inclosing the wide and lofty plateaus of 
Bolivia and Peru, which lie at an elevation 
of more than 12,000 feet above the sea. 
The mountain system is here at its broadest, 
being about 500 miles across. Here are 
also several very lofty peaks, as Illampu or 
Sorata (21,484 feet), Sahama (21,054), Illi- 
mani (21,024). Further north the outer 
and inner ranges draw closer together, and 
in Ecuador there is but a single system of 
elevated masses, generally described as 
forming two parallel chains. In this section 
are crowded together a number of lofty 
peaks, most of them volcanoes, either extinct 
or active. Of the latter class are Pichincha 
(15,918 feet), with a crater 2500 feet deep; 
Tunguragua (16,685 feet); Sangay (17,460 
feet); and Cotopaxi (19,550 feet). Tbe lofti- 
est summit here appears to be Chimborazo 
(20,581 feet); others are Autisana (19,260 
feet) and Cayambe (19,200 feet). North- 
ward of this section the Andes break into 
three distinct ranges, the eastmost running 


ing a distinct position. 

Anderson, Kobebt, M.D., Scottish bio- 
graphical writer, bom 1750, died 1830. He 
lurched biographical and critioal notices 
‘for A Complete Edition of the Poets of 
Great Britain (1792-95), and was for a time 
editor of the Edinbumh Magazine. 

Anderason, Carl Jan, an African travel- 
ler, bom in Sweden in 1827 ; died in the land 
of the Ovampos, in Western Africa, in July, 
1867. He published lAke Ngami, or Dis- 
coveries in South Africa (London, 2 vols., 
1856), and The Okavango River (London, 
1861). 

Andea (an'dSz), or, as they are caDed 
in Spanish South America, Cordilueras 
(ridgra) DB LOS Andes, or simply Cordil- 
leras, a range of mountains str^hing along 
the whde of the west ooaatof Soutl^^5 
from Cape Horn to the Isthmus'^ V iRnama 
and the Caribbean Sea. In abaotuU length 
<4500 milea) no single chain of mountidns 
iqpproaches the Andes, and only a certain 
number of the higher peaks of the Hima- 
lavan dhain rise bwher above the sea level; 
wmdk peak is the highest of dU is not yet 
aeMled. Several main seotioiia of this huge 
X51 


north-eastward into Venezuela, the west- 
most running north-westward to the Isth- 
mus of Panama. In the central range is 
the volcano of Tolima (17,660 feet). The 
western slope of the Andes is i^erally 
exceedingly steep, the eastern much less so, 
the mountains sinking gradually to the 
plains. The whole rans^ gives evidence 
of volcanic action, but it consists almost 
entirely of sedimentary rocks. Thus moun- 
tains may be found rising to the height of 
over 20,000 feet, and fossiliferons to their 
summits (as IHimani and Sorata or Illam- 
pu). There are about thirty volcanoes in 
a state of activity. The loftiest of these 
burning mountains seems to be Guali^lri, 
in Pern (21,960 feet). The heights of the 
others vary from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. All 
the districts of the Andes system have 
suffered severelv from earthquakes^ towns 
having been either destroyed or greatly 
ininr^ by these visitstians. Peaks crowned 
with perpetual snow are seen all along the 
range, and glaciers are also met with, more 
eiqjMlBlly mm Aconcagua southwards. The 
passes are generaUy si a great height, the 
most important bei^ from 10,000 to 15,000 
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lest BaUwaji have been oonetructed to 
oroie the chain at a limllar elevation. 
The Andea are extremely rich in the 
predoua metala, gold, ailver, copper, plati- 
num, mercury, and tin all Ming wrought.* 
lead and iron are alao found. The lla m a 
and its oongeners — the guanaco, viouiSa, and 
alpaca are oharaoteristio of the Andea. 
Among birds, the condor is the most remark- 
able. The vegetation necessarily varies 
much according to elevation, latitude, rain- 
fall, Ac., but generally is rich and varied. 
Except in the south and north little rain 
falls on the western side of the range, and 
in the centre there is a oomii^rable desert 
area. On the east side thajOTlllU is beavv 
in the equatorial regions, lA^e south 
is very scanty or altogether ^fioliik|» From 
the Andes rise two of the largest filter sys- 
tems of the world -the Amazon ^d its 
affluents, and the La Plata and its aHuents. 
Besides which, in the north, from it| iiopes 
flow the Magdalena to the CatibbeM 6ea, 
and some tributaries to the Orinoco. The 
mountain chain pressing so close upon the 
Pacific Ocean, no streams of importance 
flow from its western slopes The number 
of lakes is not great; the largest and most 
important is that of Titioaoa on the 
Bolivian plateau. In the Andes are towns 
at a greater elevation than anywhere 
else in the world, the highest being the 
silver mining town of Cerro de Pasco 
(14,270 feet), the next being Potod. 

Andi^ra, a genus of legununous American 
trees, with firnhy plum-like fruits. The 
wood is well fittM ror building. The bark 
of A, tnermit, or cabbage-tree, is uarootl% 
and is used as an anthrimintldo under tha 
name of wwrm-hark or cabbage bark. The 
powdered bark of A, ararUba is used as a 
remedy in certain skin diseases, as herpes. 

Andinm (and'l-ern), a horizontal iron bar 
raised on short legs, with an upright stand- 
ard at one end, used to support pieces of wood 
when burning in an open hearth, one andiron 
being placed on each aide of the hearth. 

Andkhoo, or Andkhoui <4nd-/id', And- 
Afil), a town of Al^anistan, about 200 
miles south of Bokhara, on the oommerdal 
route to Herat Pop. estimated at 15,000. 

Andoddis (an-dM'i-dfis), an Athenian 
orator, bom in 467 B.a, died about 898 B.C. 
He took an active part in pnbUo affairs, and 
was four times exiled ; the first time almmf 
with Aldbiades, for profaning the Eleadn- 
ian myateries. Severn of hla enctions are 
extant 


Andorra', or ANDOB'RA,a small nominally 
independent state in die Pyrenees, south of 
the j^ncb department of Ari^e, with an 
areaof about 280 square miles. It has been 
a separate state for dx hundred years; is 
governed by its own civil and criminal codes, 
and has its own courts of justice, the laws 
being administered by two judg^ one of 
whom is chosen by France, the other by the 
Bishop of Urgel, in Spain. The little state 
pays annually 920 francs (about £37) to 
France, and 460 francs to the Bishop of 
Urgel The chief industry is the rearing of 
sheep and cattle. The commerce is lankly 
in importing contraband goods into Spain. 
The mhdt>itant8, who apeak the Catalan 
dialect of Spanish, are simple in their man- 
ners, their wealth consisting mainly of cattle 
and sheep. The village of Old Andorre is 
the capital Pop. estimated at from 6000 to 
12 , 000 . 

An'doyer, a town in England, in Hants, 
12 miles north by west of Winchester, with 
a fine church, and a trade in com, malt, Ac. 
Interesting Koman remains found in the 
vicinity. Pop. 6609. 

An'dOTer, a town in Massaohusetts, 25 
miles B.N.w. of Boston, chiefly remark- 
able for its literary institutions — Phillip’s 
Academy, founded in 1778; the Andover 
Theological Seminary, fonnd^ in 1807 ; and 
a femuJe academy founded in 1829. Pop. 
6142. 

Andraasy (an-drd'she), Count Julius, 
Hungarian statesman, bom 1828; took part 
in the revolution of 1848, was condemned 
to death, hut escaped and went into exile; 
appointed premier when self-government 
WAS restored to Hungary in 1867; became 
^qMrial minister for foreign affairs in 1871; 
a^red from public Bfe, 1879; died, 1890. 

^Ai^drd (an'dra), Majob John, adjutant- 
general in the British army daring the 
American revolutionaiy war. Employed to 
negotiate the defection of the American 
general Arnold, and the deliveiy of the 
worka at Weet Point, be waa apprehended 
in diyiiae, September 28, 1780, within the 
Amerman linee ; declared a spy from the 
enemy, and hanged Cot. 2, 1780. Hii 
remauia were brou^t to England in 18|tt 
and interred in Weetminster Abbey, wh^ 
a monument has been erected to bli 
memory. 

Andrem (4n'dre-l), Johann Valbntin, 
German author, bom 1586, died 1654. He 
was the author of nnineroiia tmoti^ eeveral 
of them of an amuring and eatiriioal oha- 
152 
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nustor; mm) wm long belioved to be the 
founder of the oelebnitad RoeiorudMi order, 
Ml ofdniofi that reoeired a certain iiqiport 
from Bome of hia worka, but in all fmba- 
bility the real intention of the writer waa 
to nucule a prevalent foUv of the age. 

An'drmberg, St., a mining town of the 
Harz Mountaina, in Pruaaia, 57 milea S.S.E. 
of Hanover. Poa 3262. 

An'drew, St., brother of St Peter, and 
the lirat diadple whom Ghriat choae. He 
ia aaid to have preached in Scythia^ in 
Thrace and Aaia Minor, and in Aohaia 
(Greece), and according to tradition he waa 
crucified at Patrse, now Patraa, in Aohaia, 
on a croas of the form X. Hence such a 
croaa ia now known aa a St. Andrew’a croaa. 
The Ruaaiana revere him aa the apostle who 
brought the goapel to them ; the Scota, aa 
the patron aaint of their country. The day 
dedicated to him ia the 80th of November. 
The Rnaaian order of St Andrew, the high- 
est of the empire, was instituted by Peter 
the Great in 1698. For the Scottish Knights 
of St Andrew or the Thistle, see TkiBae. 

An'drewa, Lancslot, an eminent and 
learned bishop of the English CThurch, bom 
in London in 1555, diM at Winchester 
1626; was high in favour both with Queen 
Elizabeth and James L In 1605 he became 
Bishop of Chichester, in 1609 waa tranalated 
to Ely, and appointed one of the king’s 
privy-oooncillurB; and in 1618 he waa trans- 
lated to Winchester. He was one of those 
engaged in preparing the authorized vcneion 
of the Scriptures. He left sermons, lec- 
tures, and other writings. 

dAa'dzews, St., an ancient city and par- 
liamentary buigh in Fifeshire, Scotland, 
SI miles north-east from Edinburgh; waa 
erected into a royal burgh by Davkl L in 
1140, and after having been an episoopal, 
beca^ an archiepisccpal see in 1472, and 
was for long the eocMastioal capital of 
Scotland. cathedral, now in ndna, waa 
begun about 1160, and took 157 yean to 
finish. The old caatle, founded abont 1200, 
and rebuilt in the fourteenth century, is 
alau an almoat sbapeleaa ruin. In H Jamea 
IIL waa boro and Cardinal Beaton tmmA- 
nated, and in front of it George Wiihart 
waa burnad. There are several othar inter- 
eating ndna. The trade and manufactursa 
are M no impostaaoe^ but the town ia in 
favour aa a wataiingplaoa. Golfing la 
mudi played hefe.— The Unvunairr of 
8r. Anmnira, the oldeat of the Sootefa uni- 
veifltiai, founded In 1411, oonaiata cl the 


united oollegea of St. Salvator and St. 
Lecmard and the college of St. Mary, both 
at St. Andrews, and embraces also Univer- 
sity College, Dundee. In 1579 the colleges 
of St. Salvator and St Leonard were re- 
stricted to the teaching of arts and medi- 
cine, and that of St Mwy to theology. In 
1747 the two former coUeges were united 
by act of Parliament Univeni^ Collage, 
Dundee^ was founded in 1880. The united 
oolle||e of St Salvator and St Leonard has 
a principal (who is also principal of the 
university) and eleven professors, and the 
college cl St Mary nas a principal and 
three professors (or four with the principal). 
Degre^ open to women as well as men, are 
conferred in arts, divinity, soienoe, medi- 
cine, and law, much as in the other Scottish 
universities; and the university also oon- 
fera the diploma and title of L.L.A. (Lady 
Literate in Arts). The number of students is 
about 250. In connection with the univer- 
sity is a library containing about 100,000 
printed volumes and 150 MSS. The uni- 
versity unites with that of Edinburgh in 
sending a member to Parliament Madras 
College or Academy, founded by Dr. Bell 
of Madras, the prindpal secondary school 
of the place, provides accommodation for 
upwards of 1500 scholars. Pop. 7621. 

An'drin, a town of South It^y, province 
of Bari, with a fine cathedral, founded in 
1046; the church of Smit’ Agostino, with a 
beautiful pointed Gothic portal; a college; 
manufactures of majolica, and a good trade. 
Pop. 87,192. 

Andrci'oinm, in botany, the male system 
of a flower; the aggregate of the stamens. 

Andromache (ati-diroin'a-k^), in Greek 
mythology, wife of Hector, one of the most 
attractive female characters of Homer’s 
Iliad. The passage describing her parting 
with Hector when he waa setting out to bis 
last battle, is well known and much admired. 
Euripidea and Racine have made her the 
ddef character of tragedies. 

Aadrooi’Ma, in Greek mythology, daugh- 
ter of the Ethiopian king Cepbeus aud of 
Cassiopeia. Cassiopeia having boasted that 
her dan^ter surpassed the Nereids, if not 
H6ra (Juno) hers^, in beauty, the offended 
goddesses prevailed on their father, Foeei- 
dOn (Neptone), to afflict the country with 
a bonrid sea-monster which tbreatcnM utii- 
vcteal destruction. To appease the offended 
god, Andromeda waa diMned to a rock, but 
was rssooed by Perseus; and after d ea th 
waa changed Into a oons tel la t ion. 
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Androm'eda, a genvui of plants belonging 
to the heaths. One species, A. potifiUa^ 
found In peat-bogs in Britain and elsewhere 
in Europe, is an acrid narootio hurtful to 
sheep. 

Androni'oua, the name of four emperors 
of Constantinople. — Andronicua I., Com> 
nenus, bom 1110, murdered 1185. — An> 
dronious n., Palseologus, bom 12.58, died 
1882. His reign is celebratofi for the in- 
vasion of the Turks. — Andmnious m., 
PalsBologuf the Younger, bom 1296, died 
1841.— Andronicua IV., Palseolc^B, reigned 
in the absence of «lohn IV. In 1378 he 
gave way to his brother Manuel, and died 
a monk. 

Androni'ous of Rhodes, a Peripatetic 
philosopher who lived at Rome in the time 
of Cicero. He arranged Aristotle’s works 
in much the same form as they retain in 
present editions. 

Androni'cus, Livius, the most ancient of 
the Latin dramatic poets; nourished about 
240 B.C.; by origin a Greek, and long a 
slave. A few fragments of his works have 
come down to us. 

Androni^cus Cyrrheites (sir-es^t6z), a 
Greek architect about 100 b.o., who con- 
stracted at Athens the Tower of the Winds, 
an octagonal building, still standing. On 
the top was a Triton, which indicated the 
direction of the wind. Each of the sides 
had a sort of dial, and the building formerly 
contained a clepsydra or water-clock. 

Andropo'gon, a large genus of grasses, 
mostly natives of warm countries. A. schxje- 
nanthus is the sweet-scented lemon-grass of 
conservatories. Others also are fragrant. 

An'droi (now Andro), one of the islands 
of the Grecian Archipelago, the most nor- 
therly of the Cyclades; a^ut 25 miles long 
and 6 or 7 broad; area, 100 CK^uare miles. 
A considerable trs^e is done in silk, wine, 
olives, figs, oranges, and lemons. Andro or 
Castro, the capital, has a good port. Pop. 
22,562. 

AndroB Islands, a group of isles belong- 
ing to the Bahamas, lying south-west of 
New Providence, not far from the east 
entrance to the Gulf of Florida. The pas- 
sages through them are dangerous. 

Andujar (&n-(fo-Aiir'), a town in Snain, 
in AndMUsia, 50 miles b.n.b. of Cordova, 
on the Guadalquivir, which is here crossed 
bv a fine brid^; manufactures a peculiar 
kind of porous earthen water botUes and 
jugs (alwatat). Pop. 12,605. 

An'aodota, originally some particular rela- 


tive to a subject not nottoed In previous 
works on that subject; now any particular 
or detached incident or fact of an interest- 
ing nature; a single passage of private life. 

Anega'dA, a Britii^ West Indian island, 
the most northern of the Virgin group, 
10 miles long by 4^ broad; contains nume- 
rous salt ponds, from which quantities of 
salt are ol^ined. 

Anelectrio, a body not easily electrified. 

Aneleotrode, the positive pole of a gal- 
vanic battery. 

Anemom'eter (Gr. onmos, wind, mrfron, 
measure), an instrument for measuring the 
force and velocity of the wind. This force 
is usually measured by the pressure of the 
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wind upon a square plate attached to one 
end of a spiral spring (with its axis hori- 
zontal), which yields more or less according 
to the force of the wind, and transmits 
its motion to a pencil which leaves a trace 
upon paper moved by clockwork. For indi- 
cating toe velocity of the wind, the instru- 
ment which has yielded the best results 
consists of four hemispherical cups a at- 
tached to the ends of equal horizontal arms, 
forming a horizontal cross which turns 
freely about a vertical axis B, which is 
strengthened and supported at c. By 
means of an endless screw D carried by 
tlie axis a train of wheel -work is set hi 
motion; and the indication is given by 
a hand which moves round a diid; or 
in some instruments by sevend hands 
moving round different dials like those of 
a gas-meter. It is found that the centre 
of each cup moves with a velocity which 
is almost exactly one -third of that of 
the wind. There are various other forms 
of instruments, one of which is portable, 
and is especially intended for measuring the 
velocity of currents of air passing through 
mines, and the ventilating spaces of hospi- 
tals and other public builmn^ The direc- 
tion of the wind as indicated by a vane can 
also be made to leave a oontinuous record 
by various oontrivanoes; one of the most 
154 
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Oommon tmnff » pinion oanied by the shaft 
of a vane, and dnving a xaok whidi carries 
a pendL 

Anem’fag (Gr. anXmot, wind), wind- 
flower, a genus of plants Monging to the 
Buttercup family (jUnunculacete), contain- 
ii^ many specie^ found in temperate re- 
gions, three of them occurring in Britain: 
the white-flowered (A. nemorom), the only 
one truly native; the blue-flowered {A . apen- 
nlna)\ and the yellow -flowered (A, ranun- 
culoule8)f a common European sp^es natu- 
ralized in some parts of Britaik Several 
species are cultivated as florists* flowers. 

Anexn'one, Se v. See Sea-anemone, 

Anemoph'ilous, said of flowers that are 
fertilized by the wind conveying the pollen. 

Anem'oscope, any contrivance indicating 
the direction of the wind; generally applied 
to a vane which turns a spindle descending 
through the roof to a chamber, where, by 
means of a compass-card and index, the 
direction of the wind is shown. 


with mat reserve, Michael and Gabriel 
alone being mentioned by name in the can- 
onical boosB, while Baphael is mentioned 
in the Apocr^ha. The angels are repre- 
sented in Scripture as in the most elevated 
state of intelligence, purity, and bliss, ever 
doing the will of Goa so perfectly that we 
can seek for nothing higher or better than 
to aim at being like them. There are indi- 
cations of a (uversity of rank and power 
among them, and something like angelic 
orders. They are represented as frequently 
taking part in communications made from 
heaven to earth, as directly and actively 
ministering to the good of believers, and 
shielfhng or delivering them from evils inci- 
dent to their earthly lot. That every per- 
son has a good and a bad angel attendant on 
him was an early belief, and is held to some 
extent yet. Homan Catholics show a cer- 
tain veneration or worship to angels, and beg 
their prayers and their kind offices; Pro- 
testants consider this unlawful 


Aneroid Barometer. See Barometer. 
Ane'Uium. a genus of plants; dill 
Aneu'rin, a poet and prince of the Cam- 
brian Britons who flourished about 600 a.d., 
author of an epic poem, the Gododin, relat- 
ing the defeat of the Britons of Strathclyde 
by Uie Saxons at the battle of Cattraeth. 

An'euriam, Anturyi^ (Gr. amurytnm^ 
a widening), the dilatation or expansion of 
some part of an arterv. Aneurisms arise 
partly from the too violent motion of the 
blood, and partly from degenerative chan^ 
occurring in the coats of the artery diuiin- 
ishing weir elasticity. They are therefore 
more frequent in the great branches; in par- 
ticular, in the vicinity of the hear^ in the 
arch of the aorta, and in the extremities, 
where the arteries are exposed to frequent 
injuries by stretching, \ iolent bodily exer- 
tiona» thrusts, falls, and contusions. An in- 


Angel, a gold coin introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward IV. and coin^ 
down to the Commonwealth, so named from 



Augel uf Qumni Elisabeth. 


having the representation of the archangel 
Michael pietcing a dragon upon it. It bad 
different values in different reigns, varying 
from 6s. %d. to 10s. 

Angel-fish, afisb, Squatlna angHue.nenrlj 
allied to the sharks, very ugly and vora- 


ternal aneurism may burst and cause death. 

Angaxa', a Siberian river which flows into 
liake Baikal at its N. extremity, and leaves 
it near the 8.W. end, latterly Joining the 
Yenisei as the Lower Angara or Upper 
Tunguska. 

Angel (Greek angdo%^ a messenger), one 
of those spiritual inteUigenoes who are re- 
garded as dwellii^ in heaven and employed 
as the ministers or agents of God. To these 
the name of ffood angels is sometimes given, 
to distinipiish them from bad angels, who 
were origbially created to occupy the same 
blissful abode, but lost it by rebellion. 
Scriptqre frequently ijpaks of angels^ but 


dous, preying on other fish. It is from 
6 to 8 feet long, and takes its name from its 
pectoral fins, which are very large, extend- 
mg horizontally like wings when spread. 
This fish connects the rays with the sharks, 
but it differs from both itvhi^Hbig its mouth 
placed at the extremity v head. It is 
common on the south oolili|Jyiritain, and 
is also called Monk-fish 
Au^'ica, a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
oneoF whic^ A, iylveitrii^ a tall plant bear- 
ing large umbels of white flowers tinged 
with pmk, is oommon in wet places in 
Britaik and was formerly believed to pos- 
sess angdie properties as an antidote to 


ANGELICO 


ANGIOSFERIL 


poisoo, a fpedfio against witchcraft^ Ico. 
ilie name is also given to an allied plant, 
the ArokcMffdioa found on the 

banks of rivers and ditches in the north 
of Bnrope, once mnerally cultiyated as an 
eBcnlent-, and still valued for its medicinal 
properties. It has a large fleshy aromatic 
root, and a strong>furrowed branched stem 
as L^h as a man. It is cultivated for its 
agreeable aromatic odour and carminative 
properties. Its blanched stems, candied 
with sugar, form a very agreeable sweet- 
meat, possessing tonic and stomachic qtiali- 
ties. 

Angelico (an jel^i-k5), Faa, the common 
appellation of Fra Giovanni da Fietotc^ one 
of the most celebrated of the early Italian 
painters. Bom 1387, he entered the Domi- 
nican order in 1407, and was employed by 
Cosmo de Medici in painting the monastery 
of St Mark and the church of St Annun- 
tiata with frescoes. These pictures gained 
him so much celebrity that Nicholas V. in- 
vited him to Rome, to ornament his private 
ohml in the Vatican, and offered him the 
archbishonrlo of Florence, which was de- 
clined. He died at Borne 1455. His works 


of France, capital of the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, and formerly of the pro- 
vince of Anjou, on the banks of the Maine, 
5^ miles from the Loire^ 150 miles south- 
west of Faria Has an old castle, once a 
place of great strength, now us^ as a 
prison, barrack, and powder-magazine; a 
fine cathedral of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, with very fine old painted win- 
dows, is the seat of a bishop, and has a 
school of arts and manufactures; a public 
library, an art-gallery, a lai^ modem hos- 
pital, the remains of a hospital founded by 
Henry II. of England in 1155; courts m 
law, theatre, Ac.; manufactures sail-cloth, 
hosiery, leather, and chemicals, foundries^ 
Ac. In the neighbourhood are immense 
slate-quarries. Pop. 82,966. 

An^vins (an'je-vins), natives of Anjou, 
often applied to the race of English sover- 
eigns called Plantagenets (v^ich see). 
Anjou became conne^ed with England by 
the marriage of Matilda, daughter of Henry 
L, with Geoffrey V., Count of Anjou. The 
Angevin kings of England were Henry II., 
Bichard I., John, Henry III., Edwam I., 
Edward II., Edward III., and Bichard I. 


were considered unrivalled in finish and in 
sweetness and harmony of colour, and were 
ma<le the models for religious j^nters of 
his own and succeeding generations. His 
easel pictures are not rare in European 
galleries. 

Angeln (ang'eln), a district in Sleswig of 
about 800 sq. m,, funded K. by the Bay 
of Flensburg, s. by the Sohlei, E. by the 
Baltic, the omy continental territory which 
has retained the name of the Angles. 

Angelo (kn'je-l6), Michael. See Buona- 
rotti, 

An'gelus, in the Bom. Oath. Oh. a short 
form of prayer in honour of the incarnation, 
consisting i^nly of versides and responses, 
the angeUc salutation three times repeated, 
and a collect, so named from the worn with 
which it commences, ^Angdua Domini’ 
(Angel of the Lord). Hence, also, the bell 
tolled in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening to indicate the time when the an- 
geltis is to be redted. 

Anganiailll (ong'er-mao), a Swedish 
river which falls into the Gulf of Bothnia, 
noted for its fine scenery. It is navigable 
for nearly 70 miles for vesseh ci 600 tons. 

AwHnnfilldo (ang'er-mUn-de), a town in 
Prorata, on Lake Mttnde, 42 miles north- 
east of Ber^. P<^ 7466. 

Angm (aa-zh&), a town and river-port 


Angilbert, St., the most celebrated poet 
of his age, secretary and friend of Chrale- 
magne, whose daughter, Bertha, be married. 
In the latter part of hia life he retired to 
a monastery, of which he became abbot. 
Died 814. 

Angina Peetoris (an-ji'na pek'to-ris), or 
Heabt-spabm, a disease characterized by an 
extremely acute constriction, felt generally 
in the lower part of the sternum, ana 
extending along the whole side of the chest 
and into the corresponding arm, a sense of 
suffocation, faintness, and appr^enslon of 
i^proaching death: seldom experienced by 
any but those with organic heart-disease. 
The disease rarely occurs before middle age 
and is more frequent in men than in women. 
Those liable to attack must lead a quiet, 
temperate life^ avoiding all scenes which 
would unduly rouse their emotions. The 
first attack is occasionally fatal, but usually 
death occurs as the result of repeated 
seizures. The paroxysm may be relieved by 
opiates, or the inhalation, under due precau- 
tion, of anssthetio vapours. 

Angioaparm (an'ji-o-epenn), a term for 
any plant which has its seeds in d osed in a 
seM-vesseL Bxogens are divided into those 
whose seeds are mdosed hi a seed-vessel, 
and those with seeds nroduoed and r^iened^ 
without the ptoduoBon of a seed-vess^ 
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The f(Hiner are angtospermif and oonititate 
the principal part of the spedee ; the latter 
are gymnotperms, and chiefly consist of the 
ConifenB and Cycadacese. 

Angle, the point where two lines meet, 
or the meeting of two lines in a point. A 
plant rectilineal anglt is formed by two 
straight lines which meet one another, bnt 
are not in the same straight line ; it may be 
(xmsidered the degree of opening or diveig- 
enoe of the two straight Imes which thus 
meet one another. A rtght angle is an 
angle formed by a straight line fallinff on 
another perpendicularly, or an angle which 
is measured by an arc of 90 degrees. When 
a straight line, as ab (fig. 1), standing on 
another straight line c i), makes the two 
angles a b c and ab d equal to one another, 
ea^ of these angles is called a right angle. 
An acute angle is that which is less than a 



right angle, as x b c. An obtuee angle is that 
which h greater than a right angle, as 
BBD. Acute and obtuse angles are ^th 
called oblique f in opposition to right angles. 
Extenor or external anglee^ the angles of 
any rectilineal figure without it, made by 
produdng the sidWi; thu% if the sides a b, 
B c, c A of the triangle a b c (fig. 2) be pro- 
duced to the points f di; the angles ob F, 
A c D, BAX are called extenor or external 
angles. A solid angle is that which is made 
by more than two plane angles meeting in 
one pdnt and not Ijing in the same plane, as 
the angle of a cube. A spherteal angle is an 
angle on the surface of a sphere, contained 
between the arcs of two gr^ drcles which 
intersect each other. 

An^er {Zophtus ptseatortus), also from 
its hidiits and appearance called Ftshing^ 
frog and JSea-devil, a remarkable fish oftem 
found on the Britirii coasts. It is from 
3 to 5 feet long; the bead is Tery wide, 
d ap r oy md, with p^nbemnees, and bearing 
long iM 9 >ariite movable tendrils; themouthw 
capadoa^ and aimed with formididkle teetiL 
Its voracity is extreme, and it is said to 
^ concealed in the mud, and attract the 
XBDttlkr fishes within its readh by gently wav- 
ing tiie fihmmfitons appendages on its heaA 
lfi7 


Angles, a Low German tribe who in the 
earliest historical period had their seats in 
the district about Angeln, in the duchy of 
Sleswig, and who in the fifth century and 
subsequently crossed over to Britain along 
with hands of Saxons and Jutes (and pro- 
bably Frisians also), and colonized a mat 
part of what from them has received the 
name of England, as well as a portion of 
the Lowlands of Scotland. The Angles 
formed the largest body among the Ger- 
manic settlers in Britain, and founded the 
three kingdoms of East Anglia, Mercia, and 
NorthnmDria. 

Anglesey (ang'gl-sS), or Anulkbka (^the 
Angles’ Island’), an island and county of 
North Wales, in the Irish Sea, separated 
from the mainland by the Menai Strait ; 20 
miles long and 1 7 miles broad ; area, 198,511 
acres, ^e surface is comparatively fiat, 
and the climate is milder than that of the 
adjoining coast. The chief agricultural 
pri^ucts are oats and barley, wheat, rye, 
potatoes, and turnips. Numbers of cattle 
and sheep are raised. Anglesey yields a 
little copper, lead, silver, ochre, Ac. The 
inhabitants carry on no manufactures of 
importance. The Menai Strait is crossed 
by a magnificent suspension-bridge, 580 feet 
between the piers and 100 feet above high- 
water mark, and also by the great Britannia 
Tubular Railway Bridge. The chief market- 
towns are Beaumaris, Holyhead, Llangefni, 
and Amlwch. The county returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1901), 50,590. 

Anglesey, Hknbt Willum Paoxt, Mab- 
QUis OF, E^liah soldier and statesman, was 
the eldest son of Henry, first earl of Ux- 
bridge, and was bom in 1768. He was 
educated at Oxford, and in 1790 entered 
Parliament as member for the Carnarvon 
boroughs. In 1798 he entered the annyt 
and in 1794 he took in the campaign 
in Flanders under the Ihtke of York. In 
1808 he was sent into Spain with two bri- 
gades of cavalry to join Sir John Moore, 
and in the retreat to Comfla commanded 
the rear-guard. In 1812 he became^ by 
his father’s death, Earl of Uxbridge. On 
Napoleon’s eeoape from Elba he was ap- 
pc^ted oommander of the British cavalry, 
and at the battle of Waterloo, by the charge 
of the hea^ brigade overthrew the Imperial 
Guard. For his services he was oreated 
Marquis of Anglesey. In 1828 he became 
Lord-UeuteDant of Imland and made himaelf 
extremely popular, but was reoidled In con- 
eeqnenoe of favouring CaiboHo emandpa- 
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tion. He was again lord-lieutenant in 
1830; but loat hia popularity by his opposi- 
tion to O’Connell and his instrumentality 
in the passing of the Irish coercion acts; 
and he quitted office in 1883. In 1846-52 
he was master general of the ordnance. 
He died in 1854. 

Anglican Church, a term which strictly 
embraces only the Church of England and the 
Protestant episcopal churches in Ireland, 
Sootlaud, and the colonies, but is sometimes 
used to include also the episcopal churches 
of the United States. The doctrines of the 
Anglican (’faurch are laid down in the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles, and its ritual is contained 
in the Book of C’ommon Prayer. Within 
the body there is room for considerable 
latitude of belief and doctrine, and three 
sections are sometimes at)oken of by the 
names of the High Church, Low Church, 
and Broad Church. See England— Church. 

Angling, the art of catching fish with a 
hook or awfle (A. Sax. anyd) baited with 
worms, small fish, flies, Ac. We find occa- 
sional allusions to this pursuit among the 
Greek and Latin classical writers; it is 
mentioned several times in the Old Testa- 
ment, and it was practised by the ancient 
Eg^tiana The oldest work on the subject 
in English is the Treatyse of Fysshinge 
with an Angle, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1496, along with treaties on hunt- 
ing and hawking, the whole being ascribed 
to Dame Juliana Berners or Barnes, prior- 
ess of a nunneiy near St Alban. Walton’s 
inimitable discourse on angling was first 
printed in 1653. The chief appliances 
required by an angler are a rod, line, 
hooks, and baits. Rods are made of various 
materials, and of various sizes. The cane 
rods are lightest ; and where fishing- 
tackle is sold they moat commonly have 
the preference; but in country places the 
rod IS often of the angler’s own manufac- 
ture. Rods are commonly made in sepa- 
rate joints BO as to be easily taken to 
pieces and put up again. They are made 
to taper from the butt end to the top, and 
are usually possessed of a considerable 
amount of ^astidty. In length they may 
varv from 10 feet to more than double, 
with a oonesponding difference in strength 
— a rod for salmon Being necessarily much 
•tronger than one suited for ordinary brook 
trout The red, an imparatus for winding 
up the llna^ is attaohea to the rod near the 
lower end where the hand grasps it while 
fishing, nke best are usually made cl brass, 


are of simple construction, and so made as 
to wind or unwind freely andyapidly. That 
part of the line which passes along the rod 
and is wound on the r^ is called the red 
Itne^ and may vary from 20 to 100 yards in 
len^h, according to the size of the water 
and the habits of the fish angled for; it is 
usually made of twisted horse hair and silk, 
or of oiled silk alone. The casting line, 
which is attached to this, is made of the 
same materials, but lighter and finer. To 
the end of this is tied a piece of fine gut, on 
which the hook, or hooks, are fixed. The 
casting or gut lines should decrease in 
thickness from the reel line to the hooks. 
The hook, of finely tempered steel, should 
readily bend without breaking, and yet 
retain a sharp point. It should be long in 
the shank and deep in the bend; the point 
straight and true to the level of the shank; 
and the barb long. Their sizes and sorts 
must of course entirely depend on the kind 
of fish that are angled for. Floats formed 
of cork, goose and swan quills, Ac., are often 
used to buoy up the hook so that it may 
float clear of the bottom. For heavy fish 
or strong streams a cork float is used; in 
slow water and for lighter fish quill floats. 
BmU may consist of a great variety of 
materials, natural or artificial. The princi- 
pal natural baits are worms: common garden 
worms, brandlings, and red worms, maggots, 
or gentles (the larvsB of blow-fi^es such as 
are found on putrid meat), insects, small 
fish (as minnows), salmon roe, Ac. The 
artificial flies so much used in angling for 
trout and salmon are oomposed of hairs, 
furs, and wools of every variety, mingled 
with pieces of feathers, and secured together 
by plated wire, or gold and silver thread, 
marldag silk^ wax, £a The wings may be 
made of Ills Isatbers of domestic fowls, or 
any others of a showy colour. Some ang- 
ling authorities recommend that the aru- 
ficud flies should be made to resemble as 
ckwely as possible the insects on which the 
fish is wont to feed, but experience has 
shown that the most capricious and un- 
natural combination of feather, fur, Ac., 
have been often successful where the most 
artlstio imitations have failed. Artificial 
minnesrs^ or other small fish, are also used 
by^ way of bait^ and are so contrived as to 
spin rafldly when drawn through the water 
In order to attract the notice of the fish 
angled for. Angling, espeoia^ with the 
fly, demands a great deal of skfll and prao- 
tioe, the throwing of the line pr^;Mcly being 
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the initiiJ difficulty. Nowhere is the art 
pursued with greater success and enthusiasm 
than in BritsLi and the United States. 

Anglo -CathoUe, a term sometimes used 
to designate those churches which hold the 
prind^es of the English Reformation, the 
Anglican or Established Church of England 
and the allied churches. The term is also 
applied to that party in the English Church 
which favours doctmes and religious forms 
closely approaching those of the Roman 
(Catholic Church, objects to be called IVo- 
testant^ and corresponds dosely with the 
Ritualistic section of the Church. 

Anglo-Saxons, the name commonly given 
to the nation or people formed by the amal- 
gamation of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
who settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries after Christ, the Anglo-Saxons 
being simply the English people of the 
earlier period of English history. The tribes 
who were thus the ancestors of the bulk 
of the English-speaking nationalities came 
from north Germany, i^ere they inhabited 
the parts about the mouths of the Elbe and 
Weser, and the first body of them who 
gained a footing in Britain are said to have 
knded in 449, and to have been led by 
Hengist and Horsa. From the preponder- 
ance of the Angles the whole country came 
to be called Engla4andf that is, the land of 
the Angles or English. As an outline of 
Anglo-Saxon history will be found in the 
article EngUvndy we shall here give only 
some particulars regarding the institutions 
and customs, language and literature, of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The whole Anglo-Saxon community was 
frequently spoken of as consisting of the 
sorts and the oeorls, or the nobles and com- 
mon freemen. The former were the men of 
property and position, the latter were the 
sno^ landholders, handicraftsmen, Ac., who 
generally placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of some nobleman, who was hence 
termed their hidford or lox^ Besides these 
there was the class of the serfs or aUves 
{ihe&uHu), who might be either bom slaves 
or freemen who hM forfeited thc^ llli^Orfjy 
by their crimes, or whom povertv c^ tjhiA 
tune of war had brought into 
They served as agricultural labMers on 
theirmasters’ estat^ and weremere chattels, 
as absolntely the property of their master 
as b W. 

The (cjfning, cyng) was at the head 
of the state; be was t^ highest of the 
nobles and the chief magistrate. He was 
169 


not looked upon as ruling by any divine 
right, but by the will of the people, as re- 
presented by the witan (wise men) or great 
council of the nation. The new king was 
not always the direct and nearest heir of 
the late king, but one of the royal family 
whose abilities and character recommended 
him for the office. He had the right of 
maintaining a standing army of household 
troops, the duty of calling together the 
witan, and of laying before them public 
measures, with certain distinctions of dress, 
dwelling, Ac., all bis privileges being pos- 
sessed and exercised by the advice and con- 
sent of the witena-gcffidt or parliament (lit. 
meeting of the wise). Next in rank and 
dignity to the king were the roAfomen, who 
were the chief witan or oounsellon, and 
without whose assent laws could not be 
made, altered, or ablated. They were at 
the head of the administration of justice in 
the shires, possessing both judicial and ex- 
ecutive authority, and had as their officers 
the sclr^ger^fan or sheriffs. The ealdormen 
led the fyrd or armed force of the county, 
and the ealdorman, as suoh, held possession of 
certain lands attached to the office, and uas 
entitled to a share of fines and other moneys 
levied for the king’s use and passing through 
his hands. The whole executive government 
may be considered as a great aristocratical 
association, of which the ealdormen were 
the members, and the king little more than 
the president. The ealdorman and the king 
were both surrounded by a number of fol- 
lowers called thegruis or thanes, who were 
bound by close ties to their superior. The 
king’s thanes were the higher in rank, they 
possessed a certain quantity of land, smaller 
m amount than that of an ealdorman, and 
they filled offices connected with the per- 
Bonid service of the king or with the admin- 
istration of justice. The scir-ger^fa (shire- 
reeve or idieriff) was also an important 
functionary. He presided at the county- 
court along with the ealdorman and bishop^ 
or alone in their abaenoe: and he bad to 
carry out the decisions m the court, levy 
^^^^ooUaet taxes, Ac. The shires were 

onnsistiDg 4 ^ton beads of families, who were 
jointly resp^ln^^le to the state for the good 
conduct of any^immber of their body. For 
the trial and sefaemen t of minor causes 
there was a haiydped court held onoe a 
month. The place of the modem parliament 
was held by the wUena-gemdL Its mem- 
beny who were not eleotl^ eomprised the 
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Kthelings or prinoet of the blood royal, tbo 
biihopo and abbots, the ealdormen, the 
thanes, the sheriffs, Ac. 

One of the pecnliar features of Anglo- 
Saxon Bodety was the wergyld, which was 
eetabUshed for the settling ai feuds. A sum, 
paid either in kind or in money, was placed 
upon the life of every freeman, aocordbg to 
his rank in the state, his birth, or his ottice. 
A corresponding sum was settled for every 
wound that coiUd be inflicted upon his per- 
son; for nearly every injury that could be 
done to his civil rights, his honour, or his 
domestic peace, Ac. From the operation of 
this principle no one from king to peasant 
was exempt. 

Agriculture, including especially the rais- 
ing of cattle, sheep, and swine, was the 
chief occupation of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Ghbrdens and orchards are frequently men- 
tioned, and vineyards were common in 
the southern counties. The forests were 
extensive, and valuable both from the mast 
they produced for the swine, and from the 
beasts of the chase which they harboured. 
Hunting was a favourite recreation among 
the hi^er ranks, both lay and clerioaL 
Fishing was largely carri^ on, herrings 
and salmon being the principal fish caught; 
and the Anglo-Saxon whaling vessels 
used to go as far as Iceland. Ine manu- 
factures were naturally of small moment. 
Iron was made to some extent, and some 
cloth, and saltworks were numerous. In 
embroidery and working in gold the 
English were famous over Europe. There 
was a considerable trade at London, which 
was frequented by Normans, French, 
Flemings and the merchants of the Hanse 
towns. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were 
notorious for their excess in eating and 
drinking, and in this respect formed a strong 
contrast to the Norman conquerors. Ale, 
mead, and cider were the common bever- 
ages, wine being limited to the higher 
classes. Pork and eels were favourite 
articles of food. The houses were rude 
structures^ but were often rid^ furnished 
and hung with fine ti^>e8try. Ine dress of 
the people was loose and flowing, oomposed 
chl^y ii linen, and often adorned with em- 
broidery. The men wore their hair long 
and flowing over their shoulders. Christ 
aaHy was introduced among the Angio- 
Saxm in the end of the sixth century by 
St Augustin^ who was sent by P<>pe Gre- 
gray the GresA beeame the first Aroh- 
nsbop ol CanteriMuy. Kent then undar 


King Ethelred, was the first place where it 
took root, and thence it soon spread over 
the rest of the county. The Anglo-Saxon 
Church long remained independentof Home, 
notwithstanding the continual efforts of the 
popes to bring It under their power. It was 
not till the tenth century that this result 
was brought about by Ibunstan. Many 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics were distinguished 
for learning and ability, but the Venerable 
Bede holds the first place. 

The Anglo^SoLXon language^ which is sim- 
ply the earliest form of English, claims kin- 
ship with Dutch, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, 
ana German, especially with the Low 
German dialects (spoken in N orth G ermany ). 
It was not called Anglo-Saxon by those who 
spoke it, but Engine (English), and many 
condemn the former name as a misnomer. 
The existing remains of Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature show different dialects, of which the 
northern and the southern were the princi- 
pal The former was the first to be cul- 
tivated as a literary lanp^age, but after- 
wards it was supplanted m t^ respect by 
the southern or that of Wessex. It is in 
the latter that the principal Anglo-Saxon 
works are written. The Anglo-Saxon al- 
phabet was substantially the same as that 
which we still use, except that some of the 
letters were different in form, while it bad 
two characters either of vdiich represented 
the sounds of th in thy and in thtng. Nouns 
and adjectives are declined much as in Ger- 
man or in Latin. The pronouns of the first 
and second person bad a dual number, * we 
two’ or 'us two’ and 'you two,’ besides the 
plural for more than two. The infinitive of 
the verb is in -on, the participle in -ends, and 
there is a gerund somewhat similar in its 
usage to the Latin gerund. The verb had 
four moods— indicative, subjunctive, impera- 
tive, and infinitive, but only two tenses, the 
present (often used as a future) and the past. 
Other tenses and the passive voice were 
formed by auxiliary verbs. Anglo-Saxon 
words terminated in a vowel much more 
frequency than the modem English, and 
alt(^g;ether the language is so different that 
it to be learned quite like a foreign 
tongue. Yet notwithstandhig the large 
number of words of Latin or Imnoh origin 
that our language now contains, and Uie 
changes it' has undergone, its framework, so 
to qiieak, is still Angto-SMon. Manydum- 
ters of tlie New Testament do not contain 
more than 4 per cent of non-Teutonic wordi^ 
and as a whole it avonges perhaps 6 or 7* 
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The existmg remainB of Anglo-Saxon 
liieratnre include oompositiout in prose and 
poetry, some of which must be referred 
to a very early period, one or two perhaps 
to a time before the Angles and Sax- 
ons emigrated to England. The most im- 
TOrtant Anglo-Saxon poem is that called 
Beowulf, after its hero, extending to more 
than 6000 lines. Beowulf is a Scandinavian 
prince, who slays a Oendish cannibal, after 
encountering supernatural Mrils, and is at 
last slain in a contest aith a frightful 
draron. Its scene appears to be laid en- 
tirely in Scandinavia. Its date is uncertain; 
parts of it may have been brought over at 
the emigration from Germany, though in its 
present form it is much later ^an this. The 
poetical renuuns include a number of reli- 
gious poems, or poems on sacred themes; ec- 
aesiastical narratives, as lives of saints and 
versified chronicles; psalms and hymns; 
secular lyrics; allegones, ^omes, riddles, 
Ac. The reli^ous class of poems was the 
largest, and of these Ceedmon’s (ii. about 
660) are the most remarkable. His poems 
consist of loose versions of considerable por- 
tions of the Bible history, and treat of the 
creation, the temptation, the fall, the exodus 
of the Israelites, the story of Daniel, the 
incarnation, and the harrowing of hell, or 
release of the ransomed souls by Christ. 
Other most interesting poems are those as- 
cril:^ to Cynewulf, the Christ, Elene, and 
Juliana, the subjects respectively being 
Christ, the finding of the cross by the 
Empress Helena, and the life of Juliana. 
Rhyme was little used in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, alliteration being employ^ instead, 
as in the older northern poetrv generally. 
The style of the poetry is ^hly elliptic^ 
and it is full of harsh inversions and oosoure 
metaphors. 

The Anglo-Saxon prose remains consist 
of translations of uortions of the Bible» 
homilies, philosophical writingB, history, 
biography, laws, leases, charters, populiv 
treatisM on scienoe and medicine, gram- 
inars, Ac. Many of these were transla- 
tions from the Latin. The Anglo-Saxon 
versions of the Gtespels, next to the Moeso- 
Gothic, are the eaniest scriptural transla- 
Mons in any modem language. The Psalms 
are said to have been translated by Bishop 
Aldhehn (died 709), and also imder Alfred’s 
direction; and the Goqiel of St John by 
Bede; but it is not known who were the 
authors of the extant versions. A tranria- 
tiou of the first seven books of the Bible is 
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believed to have been the work of iEltrio, 
who was Abbot of Ensham and flourished in 
the beginning of the eleventh century. We 
haveatoo eightyhomiliesfrom his pen, several 
theological treatises, a Latin grammar, Aa 
King Alfred was a diligent author, besides 
being a translator of Latin works. We have 
under his name translations of Boethius De 
Oonsolatione Philoso^ies, the Universal 
History of Orosius, Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, the Pastoral Care of Gregory the 
Great, Ac. The most valuable to us of the 
Anglo-Saxon prose writings is the Saxon 
Chronicle^ as it is called, a collection of 
annals recording important events in the 
history of the country, and compiled in dif- 
ferent religious houses. The latest text 
comes down to 1154. A considerable body 
of laws remains, as well as a large number 
of charters. The whole of the literature 
has never yet been printed. 

Angola, a Portugese territory in Wes- 
tern Africa, south of the Congo, the name 
being applied sometimes to the whole Por- 
tuguese territory here from about lat. 6° s. 
to lat. IT** s. (area, 800,000 sq. m.; pop. 
2,000,000), sometimes to the northern part 
of it, also known as Loanda. This latter is 
fiat and sterile on the coast, but becomes 
hilly or mountainous and fertile in the in- 
terior, and is watered by several streams, 
of which the Coanza (Kwanza) is the largest 
The principal town is the seaport of St Paul 
de Loanda, which was long the great Por- 
tu|pes6 slave-mart Exports ivory, palm-oil, 
oonee, hides, gUm, wi^ Ac. Pop. 600,000. 

Angola Pm indicui). See 

Pigeon Pea. 

(anc. Aney'ra)t a town in the 
interior of Asiatic Turkey, 216 miles E.B.1L 
of Constantinople, with considerable re- 
mains of Byzantine arcbitecture, and relics 
of earlier times, both Greek and Roman, 
such as the remnants of the Monumentum 
Anoyranum, raised in honour of the Em- 
peror Augustus. All the animals of this 
region are long haired, especially the goats 
(see Oo<U)t sheeps and This hair forms 
an important export as well as the fabric 
called camlet here manufactured from it; 
other exports being goats’ sldns, dye-stuffs, 
gums, honey and wax, Ac. A railway oon- 
neots it wida Skutari. Pop. 86,000. 

Angora Oat, the large and long-haired 
white variety of the common oat, said to 
belong origUially to Angora. 

Angora Ooat, a variety of the oommon 
goat with long silky hair. See Chat, 
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AngotUi^ra, or Ciudad Bolivar, a dty 
of Veneauela, capital of the province of 
Bolivar, on the Orinoco, about 240 miles 
from the sea, with governor’s residenoe, a 
oollege, a handsome cathedral, and a con- 
siderable trade, steamers and sailing-vessels 
ascending to the town. Exports: gold, cot- 
ton, indigo, tobacco, coffee, cattle, Ac. ; im- 
ports: manufactured goods, wines, flour, Ac. 
Pop. 10,861. 

Angostura Bark, the aromatic bitter 
medicinal bark obtained chiefly from Oali^ 
pia offinndltB^ a tree of 10 to 20 feet high, 
growing iu the northern regions of South 
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America; nat order Butaoess. The bark is 
valuable as a tonic and febrifuge, and^ is also 
used for a kind of bitters. From this bark 
being adulterated, indeed sometimes entirely 

Aux VomuxL^ its use as a medicine has been 
almost given up. 

Angoultae (an-go-lftm), an ancient town 
of Western France, capital of dep. Charente, 
on the Charente, 60 miles n.n.e. of Bor- 
deaux, on the summit of a rocky hilL It 
has a fine old cathedral, a beautiful modem 
town-hall, a lyoeum, public library, natural 
history museum, hos^tal, lunatic asylum, 
Aa There are manufactures of paper, wool- 
lens, linen^ distilleries, sugar-works, tan- 
neries, Ac. Pop. 84,647. 

Ani^ (ain'gni), a seaport of Teroeira» one 
of the Axores, with the on^ convenient har- 
bour in the whole group. It has a cathedral, 
a military college ana arsenal, Aa, and is 
the residence of the governor-general of the 
Aiore% and of the foreign coivnils. Pop. 
11,281. 

A«gE» PequMUt (in' gra pe-kA'ni; Pofi 


*little bay’), a bay on the west of Kamaqua- 
land, S. Africa, where the German commer- 
cial firm LUderitz in 1888 acquired a strip of 
territory and estaUished a trading stauon. 
In 1884, notwithstan d ing some weak pro- 
tests of the British, Germany took under her 
protection the whole coast tcoritory from the 
Orange River to 26” b. lat., and soon after 
extended the protectorate to the Portuguese 
frontier, but not including the British settle- 
ment of Walfisoh Bay. 

Angri (an'grC), a town of Southern Italy, 
12 m. N.w. of Salerno, in the centre of a 
r^on which produces grapes, cotton, and 
tobacco in great quantitme. Pop. 7762. 
Angnilln (an-gwilla). See EeL 
Anguilla (anu-gil’a), or Snake Island, 
one of the Biitim West India Islands, 60 m. 
N.E. of St Kitts; about 20 m. long, with a 
breadth varying from S to dl; area, 85 
sq. m. A little sugar, cotton, tobacco, and 
maize are grown. There is a saline lake in 
the centre, which yields a large quantity of 
salt Pop. 3699, of whom 100 are white. 
Anguis (Mi|/gwis). See Bltndrworm, 
Angus (anggus), a name of Forfarshire. 
Anhalt, a duchy of North Germany, 
lying partly in the plains of the Middle 
Elbe, and partly in the valleys and uplands 
of the Lower Harz, and almost entirely 
surrounded by Prussia; area, 906 square 
miles. All sorts of grain, wheat especially, 
are grown in abundance; also flax, rape, 
potatoes, tobacco, hops, and fruit Excel- 
lent cattle are bred. The inhabitants are 
principally occupied in amoulture, though 
there are some iron-works and manufim- 
tures of woollens, Unens, beet-sugar, tobacco, 
Aa The dukes of Anhalt trace ^eir origin 
to Bernard ^(1170-1212), son of Albert the 
Bear. In &ne the family split up into 
numerous branches, and the territory was 
latterly held three dukes (Anhalt-Ko- 
then, Anhalt’Bemburg, and Anhalt-Des- 
sau). In 1868 the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau 
became sole heir to the three duchies. The 
united prim^pality is now incorporated in 
the German Empire, and has one vote in the 
Bandeb**ath and two in the Reichstag. Pop. 
il6,027, dmost all Protestants. The chief 
towns are Dessau, Bembuig, Kothen, and 
Zerhet 

Anlidlt, ankland belon^g to Denmark, 
in the pattejgat^ midway between Jutland 
and Sweden, 7 te* long* broad, larmly 
covered with drifts amd, and surrounded by 
dangerous banks adC reefii. Pop. 170. 
iJduKdsIdau one d a olaas « chemical 
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oompoundfl, which may be regarded as re- 
preeentiiig an add mhiue the water in ite 
oompodtion. They were formerly called 
cmhydrou9 acids, 

Aiihy'diitei anhydroiu eulphate of oal- 
dum, a minerid presenting several varieties 
of stnioture and colour. The vulpinite of 
Italy possesses a ^pmular ttmoture, resem- 
bling a coarse-grained marble, and is used 
in sculpture. Its odour is grayiah-white, 
intermingled with blue. 

Ani (a'ne), a ruined dty in Russian Ar- 
menia, formerly the residence of the Ar- 
menian dynasty of the Bagratidsa, having 
in the eleventh century a pop. of 100,000, 
in the thirteenth oentuiy destroyed by the 
Mongols. 

Aniene (a-n6-&'nft). See Anio. 

An'iline, a substanoe which has recently 
become of great importance, as being the 
basis of a number of brilliant and durable 
dyes. It is found in small quantities in coal- 
tar, but the aniline of commerce is obtained 
from benzene or benzole, a constituent of 
coal-tar, consisting of hycbogen and carbon. 
Benzene, when aded on by nitric add, pro- 
duces nitro-benzene ; and this substance 
again, when treated with nasoent hydro- 
gen, generally produced by the action of 
acetic add upon iron-filings or scraps, pro- 
duces aniline. It is a colourless oily liquid, 
somewhat heavier than water, with a pecu- 
liar vinous smell, and a burning taste. Its 
name is derived from ant2, the Portuguese 
and Spanish name for indigo^ from the dry 
distillation of which substanoe it was first 
obtained by the chemist Unverdorben in 
1826. When acted on by arsenious add, 
bichromate of potasdum, stannic chloride, 
Ac., aniline proauoes a great variety of com- 
pounds, manv of which are poss es sed of very 
beautiful colours, and are known by tim 
names of aniline purple, aniline green, rose- 
ine, violine, bleu de Paris, magenta, Ac. 
The manufacture of these aniline or coal- 
tar dyes as a branch of industry was intro- 
duced in 1866 by Mr. Pw^ of London. 
Since then the manufacture has reached 
large dimendona 

.^'ilism, aniline poisoning, a name given 
to the aggrmte of symptoms which often 
show thmnsdves in those employed in ani- 
line works, resolti^ from the inhalation of 
aniUne vapours. R may be either acute 
or chmnia In a dight attack of the for- 
mer kind, the lips, cimdks, and earn become 
of a bluidi od(^, and the person’s walk 
may be unsteady; in severe caess there Is 


loss of oonsdousnesB. Chronic ajiilhiin is 
accompanied by derans^ent of the diges- 
tive organs and of me nervous system, 
headaohW^ eruptions on the skin, muscular 
weakness, Ac. 

Animal, an organised and sentient living 
being. Life in the earlier periods of natund 
history was attributed almost excludvely 
to animals. With the progress of science, 
however, it was extended to plants. In the 
case of die higher animals and plants there 
is no difficulty in asdgning the individual to 
one of the two great kingdoms of orguiic 
nature, but iu their lowest manifestations, 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms are 
brought into such immediate contact that 
it be^mes almost imposdble to assign them 
precise limits, and to sav with oertainty 
where the one begins and the other ends. 
From form no absolute distinction can be 
fixed between animals and plants. Many 
animals, such as the sea-shrubs, sea-mats, 
Ac., BO resemble plants in external appear- 
ance that they were, and even yet popu- 
larly are, looked upon as such. With re- 
gard to internal structure no line of de- 
markation can be laid down, all plants and 
animals being, in this resp^ fundamen- 
tally similar; that is, alike composed of 
molecular, cellular, and fibrous tissues. Nei- 
ther are the chemical characters of animal 
and vegetable Bubstauces more distinct. 
Animals contain in their tissues and fluids 


a larger proportion of nitrogen than plants, 
whilst plants are richer & oarboniaoeons 
compounds than the former. In some ani- 
mals,moreover,Bubstances almost exclusively 
confined to plants are found. Thus the 
outer wall of Sea-squirts contains oeUulose, 
a snbstance largely found in {dant-tissiies; 
whilst chlorophyll, the oolourmg-matter of 
plants, occurs inHydraazul many other lower 
animMiM, Power of motion, again, thocu^ 
broadly distinctive of animals, cannot be 
said to be absolutdv characteristic of them. 
Thus many animals, as oysters, sponges, 
corals, Ac., in theb mature oondinon are 
rooted or fixed, while the embryos of many 
plants, together with numerous fully de- 
veloped forms, are endowed with locomo- 
tive power by means of vihratile, hair-like 
processes oalM cilia. The distinctive points 
Detween animals and plants which are most 
to be rriied on are those derived from the 
nature and mode of assimilation of the food, 
mants feed on inorganie matter St consistiiig 
of water, ammonia, carbonic add, and 
mineral mattera. They can only take In 
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food which is praoented to them in a UquiA 
or geueoui itate. The exceptions to tnese 
rules are found chiefly in the case of plants 
which live parantioally on other plants or 
on animals, in which cases the pumt may 
be said to feed on orapxdo matters, repre- 
sented by the juices of their boats. Animals, 
on the contrary, require organized matters 
for food. They feed either upon plants or 
upon other animals. But even carnivorous 
animals can be shown to be dependent upon 
plants for subsistenoe; since the animals 
upon which Carnivora prey are in their 
turn supported by plantii Animals, fur- 
ther, can subsist on solid food in addition 
to liquids and gases; but many animals 
(such as the Tapeworms) live by the mere 
imbibition of fluids which are absorbed by 
their tissues, such forms possessing no dis- 
tinct digestive system. Animals require a 
due supply of oxygen gas for their susten- 
ance, this gas beinc used in respiration. 
Plants, on the oontrarv, require carl)onio 
acid. The animal exhales or gives out car- 
bonic acid as the nart result of its tissue- 
waste, whilst the plant taking in this gas is 
enabled to decompose it into its constituent 
carbon and oxygen. The plant retains the 
former for the uses of its economy, and 
liberates the oxygen, which is thus restored 
to the atmosphere for the use of the animat 
Animals receive their food into the interior 
of their bodies, and assimilation takes place 
in their internal surfaces. Plants, on the 
other hand, receive their food into their 
external surfaces, and assimilation is effec- 
ted in the external parts, as are exemplified 
in the leaf-surfaces under the influence of 
sunlight. All animals possess a certain 
amount of heat or temperature which is 
necessary for the performance of vital action. 
The only dasses of aninuds in which a con- 
stantly-elevated temperature is kept up are 
birds and mammals. The bodily heat of the 
former varies from 100'’ P. to 112^ F., and 
of the latter from 06'’ F. to 104° F. The 
mean or averm heat of the human bodv 
is about 99'’ F., and it never falls much 
below this in heidth. Below birds animals 
are named * cold-blooded,’ this term mean- 
ing in its strictly physidodoal sense that 
their temperature is usually that of the 
medium m which they live, and that It 
varies with that of the surrounding medium. 
*Wann-blooded’ animals, on the contrary, 
do not exhibit such variations, hut mosti[y 
retain thdr normal temperature in any 
atmosphere. The cause of the evolution 


of heat in the animal body is referred to 
the union (by a process resembling ordinary 
combustion) of the carbon and hydrogen of 
the system with the oxygen taken in from 
the air in the process of respiration. 

Animal Chemistry, the department of or- 
ganic chemistry whiw investijnteB the com- 
position of the fluids and thesoudsof animals, 
and the chemical action that takes place in 
animal bodiea There are four elements, 
sometimes distinctively named organic de- 
ments^ which are inva&bly found in living 
bodies, viz. carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. To these may be added, as fre- 
quent constituents of the human body, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, lime, sodium, potai^um, 
chlorine, and iron. The four organic ele- 
ments are found in all the fluids and solids 
of the body. Sulphur occurs in blood and 
in many of the secretions. Phosphorus is 
also common, being found in nerves, in the 
teeth, and in fluids. Chlorine occurs almost 
universally throughout the body; lime is 
found in bone, in we teeth, and in the secre- 
tions; iron occurs in the blood, in urine, and 
in bile; and sodium, like chlorine, is of 
almost universal occurrence. Potassium 
occurs in muscles, in nerves, and in the 
blood-corpuscles. Minute quantities of cop- 
per, silicon, manganese, lead, and lithium 
are also found in the human body. The 
compounds formed in the human organism 
are mvisible into the organic and inoiganic. 
The most freouent of the latter is water, of 
which two-thirds (by weight) of the b^y 
are composed. The organic compounds 
may, like the foods from which they are 
formed, be divided into the nitrogenous 
and non-nitrogenouB. Of the former the 
chief are albfflnen (found in blood, lymph, 
and chyle), casein (found in milk), myosin 
(in muscle), gelatin (obtained from TOne), 
and others. The non-nitrogeneous com- 
pounds are represented by organic acids, 
such as formic, aoetic, but^c, stearic, Ac. ; 
by animal starches, sugars; and by fats and 
ous, as stearin and olein. 

Animalcule (an-i-mal'kul), a general 
name given to many forms of animal life 
from their minute size. We thus speak of 
the * Infusorian* Animalcules among the 
Protozoa, of the Botifera or ‘Wheel Ani- 
malcules,' Ac., but the term is not now 
used in zoology in any strict significanoe, 
nor is it eo^loyed In ofasaifioation. 

Animal Heat. See AmmoiL 

Animal Miigaattcin. See Memerissn, 
Anlmalfl, CfiusLTT to, an offence against 
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which aodetlet h*ve been fonned and laws 
paeied in En^and and other countrlei. 
According to English law, if any penon 
shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, 
or torture any domestic animal, he shidl for- 
feit a sum not exceeding £5 for every such 
offence. Bull-baiting, cock<fi^ting, and 
the like, are also prombited. Prov&ion is 
also made for the punishment of persons 
unlawful! V and malidously killing, maiming, 
or wounding cattle, dogs, birds, beasts, and 
other animw See also Vtvi»ection, 
Animal Worship, a practice found to 
prevail, or to have prevailed, in the most 
widely distant parts of the world, both the 
Old and the New, but nowhere to such an 
amazing extent as in ancient Egypt, not- 
withstanding its high civilization. Nearly 
all the more important animals found in the 
oountrv were regarded as sacred in some 
part of E^pt, and the degree of reverence 
^d to them was such that throughout 
E^pt the killing of a hawk or an ibis, 
whether voluntary or not, was punished 
with death. The worship, however, was not, 
except in a few instances, paid to them as 
actual deities. The animals were merely 
regarded as sacred to the deities, and the 
worship paid to them was svmbolicaL 
An'ima Mun'di (L., *the soul of the 
world ’), a term applied by some of the older 
philoBo^ers to the ethereid essence or spirit 


organizing and acting throughout the whole 
and in idl its different parts; a theoi^ 
closely allied to Pantheisvi. 

Anime (an'i-me), a resin supposed to be 
obtained from the trunk of an American 
tree {Hymencea Vourharil). It is of a trans- 
parent amber colour, has a light, agreeable 
smell, and is soluble in alcohol It strongly 
resembles copal, and, like it, is used in mak* 
ing varnishes. 

An'iaUnii, the system of medicine pro- 
pounded by Stahl, and based on the idea 
that the soul (anima) is the seat of life. In 
modem usage the term is applied to express 
the general doctrine of souls and other 
ndiitual beings, and especially to the ten- 
dency, common among savage races, to 
explain all the phenomena in nature not 
due to obvious natural causes by attribut- 
ing them to spbitnal agency. Amongst 
the be^efs mort characteristic of animism 
is that of a human apparitional soul, bear- 
ing the form and appearance of the body, 
and living after death a sort of sernMnunan 
Hfe. 
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Anio (now Aniif%€ or TVverdae), a river 
in Italy, a tributary of the Tiber, which It 
enters from the east a short distance above 
Home, renowned for the natural beauties of 
the valley through which it flows, and for the 
remains of ancient buildings there situated, 
as the villas of Mnoenas and the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

Aniae (an'is ; Pimpindla Animm), an an- 
nual plant of the natural order Umbelliferse, 
a native of the Levant, and cultivated in 
Spain, France, Italy, Malta, Aa, whence 
the fruit, popularly called aniteedf is im- 
ported. This fruit Is ovate, with ten nar- 
row ribs, between which are oil-vessels. It 
has an aromatic smell, and is largely em- 
ployed to flavour liqueurs (aniseed or ani- 
sette), sweetmeats, so. Star-anite is the 
fruit of an evergreen Asiatic tree {JVtoium 
aniadtum) of the natural order Magnoliacese, 
and is brought chiefly from China. Its 
flavour is similar to that of anise, and it is 
used for the same purposes An essential 
oil is obtained from ^th kinds of anise, 
and is used in the preparation of cordials, 
for scenting soaps, Ac. 

Aniseed. 8 m AnUe. 

Anisette, a lioueur flavoured with spirit 
of anise; adso called ani$ee(L 

Aqjou (an-zho), an ancient province of 
France, now forming the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, and parts of the depart- 
ments of Indre-et'Loire, Mayenne, and 
Sarthe ; area, about 8000 sq. miles. In 1000 
the province passed into the hands of the 
house of Gatinais, of which sprang Count 
Godfrey V., who. In 1127, married SfatUda^ 
daughter of Henry I. of England, and so 
bec^e the ancestor of the Plantagenet 
kings. Anjou remained in the pos se s si on 
of the English kings np to 1204, when 
John lost it to the FrMch king Philip 
Augustus. In 1226 Louis VIII. bestowed 
this province on his brother Charles; but In 
1828 it was reunited to the French crown. 
John I. raised it to the rank of a ducal 


pMrage, and gave it to his son Louis. 
Henceforth it remained separate from the 
Frendi cr o w n till 1480, when it fell to 
Louis XI. 

AnkaiiliW (dnlmr-stream), Jah Jakob, 
tile murdsM^^f Gnstavus III. of Sweden, 
was bom ab^ 1702, and was at first a 
pm in the Suredish oour^ afterwards an 
officer in the royal body-guards. He was 
a strenuous opponent of the sovereign’s 
measures to restrict tiie privileges of the no- 
MUty, and joined Ooimts Horn and Blbblnf 
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and others fai a plot to assassinate Gustavus 
The assassination took place on the 15th 
March, 1792. Ankarstrom was tried, tor- 
tored, and executed in April, dying boast- 
ing of his deed. 

Anker, an obsolete measure used in 
Britain for spirits, beer, &a, containing 8^ 
imperial gallons A measure of similar 
capacity was used in Germany and else- 
where in Europe. 

Anldam, a town in Prussia, province of 
Pomerania, 47 miles north-west of Stettin, 
on the river Peene, which is here navigable. 
Shipbuilding, woollen and cotton manufac- 
tures, soap-boiling, tanning, &c , are carried 
on. Pop. 12,861. 

Ankle. See Foot, 

Anko'bar, or Anko'bxr, a town in Abys- 
sinia, capital of Shoa, on a steep conical hill 
8200 feet high. Pop. 6000. 

Ankylo's^, or Anghtlo'hib, stiffness of 
the joints caused by a more or less com- 
plete coalescence of the bones through ossi- 
fication, often the result of inflammation or 
injury. False ankylosis is stiffness of a 
joint when the disease is not in the joint 
itself, but in the tendinous and muscular 
parts by which it is surrounded. 

Ann, or Animat, in Scottish law, the half- 
year’s stipend of a living, after the death of 
the clergyman, payable to his family or 
next of kin. The right to the ann is not 
vested in the dergyman himself, but in his 
representatives; and, accordingly, it can 
neither be disposed of by him nor attached 
for his debts. 

Anna, an Anglo-Indian money of account, 
the sixteenth part of a rupee, and of the 
value of l^d. 

An'naberg, a town in Saxony, 47 miles 
south-west of Dresden. Mining (for silver, 
cobalt, iron, Ac.) is carried on, and there 
are manufactures of lace, ribbons, fringes, 
buttons, Aa Pop. 15,957. 

Anna Comne'na, daughter of Alexius 
Comnenus L, Byzantine emperor. She 
was bom 1088, and died 1148. After her 
lather’s death she endeavoured to secure 
the succession to her husband, Nioephorus 
Briennius, but was baffled by bis want of 
energy and ambition. She wrote (in Greek) 
a life of her father Alexius, which, in the 
midst of mudi fulsome panegyric, contains 
•ome valuable and interestii^ information. 
She forms a character in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Count Robert of Paria 

Amia. Xuaiiov^Aa, Bmpvess of Russia; 
bom In 1698, tiie dau^diter of Ivan, the 


elder half-brother of Pater the Great She 
was married in 1710 to the Duke of Cour- 
land, in the following year was left a 
widow, and in 1730 ascended the throne of 
the czars on the condition proposed by the 
senate, that she would liodt the absolute 
power of the czars, and do nothing with- 
out the advice of the council composed of 
the leading members of the Russian aristo- 
cracy But no sooner had she ascended the 
throne than she declared her promise null, 
and proclaimed herself autocrat of all the 
Kussias. She chose as her favourite Ernest 
John von Biren or Biron, who was soon all- 
powerful in Russia, and ruled with great 
severity. Several of the leading nobles 
were executed, and many thousand men 
exiled to Siberia. In 1737 Anna forced 
the Courlanders to choose Biren as their 
duke, and nominated him at her death 
regent of the empire during the minority of 
Prinoe Ivan (of Brunswig). Anna died 
in 1740. See Btren. 

cal order, each* event being recorded ux2& 
the year in which it occurred. The name 
is derived from the first annual records of 
the Romans^ which were called a^mdlea 
jfHmt^cum or annalea fnarhm^ drawn up by 
the pontifex maxtmua (chief pontiff). The 
prance of keeping such annals was after- 
wards adopted also by various private indi- 
viduals, as by Fabius Pictor, Calpumius 
Piso, and others. The name benoe came 
to be applied in later times to historical 
works in which the matter was treated with 
qpeoial reference M fhronologioal arrange- 
ment, as to the Attf^ls of Tacitus. 

Aanam'. See4^f»- 

Anntmaboe (46'), a seaport in Western 
Africa, on the Gold Coast, 10 miles east of 
Gape Coast Castle, with some trade in gold- 
dust, ivory, pidm-oQ, Aa Pop. about 5000. 

An'nan, a royal and parliamentary burgh 
in Sootlai^ on the Aiman, a little above 
its entrance into the Solway Firth, one of 
the Dumfries district of burghs. Pop 5805. 
— The river Akkan is a stream 40 miles 
long running through the central division 
of Dumfrieesnire, to whidi it gives the name 
of AVN AVDAJJL 

Aanap'olia, the capital of Maryland, 
United States, on the Severn, near its 
month in Chesapeake Bay. It contains a 
o(dl^ (St. John’s), a sti^-house^ and the 
United States naval academy. 7604. 

AbBapbUa, a small town m Nova Sootia, 
of the of Fondy, with 04 
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important berring-fiaherj. It Is one ci the 
oldest European settlements in Amerioa, 
dating from 1004. 

Ann Arbor, a town of Michigan, United 
States, on the Huron river, about 40 miles 
west of Detroit; the seat of the state uni- 
versity, has flour-mills, and manufactures 
of woollens, iron, and agricultural Imple- 
ments. Pop. 9481. 

Annatea (aa'nftts), a year'sinoome blidmed 
for many centuries by the pope on the death 
of any bishop, abbot, or ptuw priest, to be 
paid by his successor. In England they 
were at first paid to the Archldshop of Can- 
terbury, but were afterwards appropriated 
by the popes. In 1532 the Parlii^ent gave 
them to the crown; but Queen Anne re- 
stored them to the church by applying them 
to the augmentation of poor livings. See 
Queen Anne's Bounty* 

AnnaVto, Arnot^, an orange-red ool- 
ourinff matter, obtained from the pulp sur- 
rounmng the seeds of Btxa OreU&na, a shrub 
native to tropical America, and cultivated 
in Guiana, St. Domini, and the East Indies. 
It is sometimes used as a dye for silk and 
cotton goods though it does not produce a 
veiy durable colour, but it is much used in 
me^dne for tinging plasters and ointments, 
and to a considerable extent by farmers for 
giving a rich colour to cheesa 

Al^, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was bom at Twickenham, near Xiondon, 3th 
February, 1 664. She was the second daugh- 
ter of James IL, then Duke of York, and 
Anne, his wife, daughter of the Eari of 
Clarendon. With her father’s perniiasion 
she was educated according to the principles 
of the English Church. In 1688 she was 
married to Prince Gemrge, brother to King 
Christiaa Y. of Denmark. On the arriviS 
of the Prince of Orange in 1688, Anne 
wished to remain with her father; but she 


Great Britain, which was accomplished in 
1707. She seems to have long cherished 
the wish of securing the succession to her 
brother James, but this was frustrated by 
the internal dissensions of the cabinet. 
Grieved at the disappointment of her se- 
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cret wishes, she fell into a state of weak- 
ness and lethargy, and died, .Inly 20, 1714. 
The reign of Anne was distinguished not 
only by the brilliant successes of the Brit- 
ish arms, but also on account of the num- 
ber of admirable and excellent writers who 
flourished at this time, among whom were 
Pope, Swift, and Addison. Anne bore her 
husband many children, all of whom died 
in infancy except one son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, who died at the age of twelve. 

Anne (op Austria), daughter of Philip 
III. of Spain, was bom at Madrid in 1602, 
and in 1615 was married to Louis XIII. of 
France. Richelieu, fearing the influence of 
her foreign connections, did everything he 
could to humble her. In 1648 her husband 
died, and she was left regent, but placed 
undw the control of a council. But the 


was prevailed upon by Lord Churchill (after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough) and his wife 
to join the triumphant p^y. After the 
death of WiUiam tiL in 1702 she ascended 
the English throne. Her oharaoter was 
etaentiiJly weak, and she was governed 
first by Mariborongh and his we, and 
afterwards ly Mrs. Masham. Most of the 
principal events of her reign are connected 
with the war of the Spimish Succession. 
The only important acquisition riiat Eng- 
land made by H waa Gibiahar, which was 
captured in 1704. Another very Impor- 
tut event d this reign was the union of 
England and Scotland under the name of 
167 


Parliament overthrew this arrangement, 
and bitmated her with full sovereign rights 
during the minority of her son Louis XIV. 
She, however, brought upon herself the 
hatred of the nobles by her boundless oon- 
fidmioe in Cardinal Maaarin, and waa forced 
to flee from Paris daring the wan of the 
Fronde. She ultimately quelled all oppo- 
sitioii, aad was able in 1661 to transmit to 
her sd^unimpalradiAhc royal authority. 
She siN^ ^ remdHKof her life in re- 

many articlea of metal and glass are sub- 
jected after makings in order to render them 
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more tenadous, and whioh oonaiita in heat- 
them and allowing them to cool slowly, 
en the metals are worked by the hammer, 
or rolled into plates, or drawn mto wire, they 
aoqnire a certain amount of brittleness, 
whioh destroys their usefulness, and has to 
be remedied by annealing. The tempering 
of steel is one kind of annealing. Annealing 
is particularly employed in gliW’houses, and 
consists in putting the glass vessels, as soon 
as they are formed and while they are yet 
hot, into a furnace or oven, in which they 
are suffered to cool gradually, ^be tough- 
ness is greatly increased by cooling the ar- 
ticles in oil 

Annecy (an-sG), an ancient town in France, 
department of Haute-Savoie, situated on 
the I^ake of Annecv, 21 miles R. of Geneva; 
contains a cathedral and a ruinous old castle 
once the residence of the counts of Genevois; 
manufactures of cotton, leather, paj^r, and 
hardware. Pop. 9144. — The lake is about 
0 miles long and 2 broad. 

Annerida, an extensive division or class 
of Annulosa or articulate animals, so called 
because their bodies are formed of a great 
number of small rings. The earth-worm, 
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3000 feet, richly covered with vegetatioD. 
Pop. 8000. 

Axmonay (an-o-n&), a town in southern 
France^ deps^ment of Ardhohe, 87 miles 
B.B.W. of Lyons, in a picturesque situation. 
It is the most important town of Ardhohe, 
manufacturing paper and glove leather to 
a laige extent, also cloth, felt, silk stuffs, 
gloves, hosiery, Ac. There is an obelisk in 
memory of Joseph Montgolfier of balloon 
fame, a native of the town. Pop. 14,549. 

Annotto. See AnruUto. 

An'nual, in botany, a plant that springs 
from seed, grows up, pi^uoes seed, and 
then dies, all within a single year or season. 

An'nu^, in literature, the name given to 
a class of publications whioh at one time 
enjoyed an immense yearly circulation, and 
were distinguished by great magnificence 
both of binding and illustration, which ren- 
dered them much sought alter as Christmas 
and New Year presenta Their contents 
were ohiefiy prose tales and ballads, lyrics, 
and other poetry. The earliest was the 
Forget-me-not, started in 1822, and followed 
next year by the Friendship’s Offering. The 
Literary Souvenir was commenced he 1 894, 
and the Keepsake in 1827. Among the 
names of the editors occur those of .^rio 
A. Watts, Mrs. S. 0. Hall, Harrison Ains- 
worth, Lady Blessington, Mary Howit^ 
Aa The popularity of the annuals reached 
its senith al^ut 1829, when no less than 
seventeen made their appearance; in 1850 
the Keepsake, the last of the series, oeased 
to exist 


the lobworm, the nereis, and the leech be- 
long to this division. They have red, rarely 
yellow or green, blood circulating in a 
double system of contractile vessels, a double 
ganglionated nervous cord, and respire by 
external branohiaa, internal vesicles, or by 
the skin, llieir oigans of motion consist 
of bristles or neta^ whioh are usually attached 
to the lateral surfaces of each segment, the 
bristles being borne on *foot processes' or 
parapodia. The ntunber of b^y segments 
varies. As many as 400 may be found in 
some sea-worma A complete digestive 
system Is developed, consisting of a mouth 
—■armed with homy jaws and a protnisible 
mbosois— gissarcL stomach, and intestine, 
cbe JBcirtA-fsorei, XeeoA Ac. 

Annohoa^ or Aithobom . a beautiful Span- 
ish Island of Westem Africa, seiith of the 
Bight of Blaira, about 4 mileo long by 2 mOee 
hcoiail, and risiiig abruptly to the height of 


Annual Begisti^ an English publication 
commenced in 170E Dodsley, the pub- 
lisher, and since oonftmtd in yearly volumes 
down to the prssont day. It contains a 
complete record of all the more importaat 
events, domestic and foreign, of each year, 
including a narrative of the proceedings in 
Parliament, and obituary notices of distin- 
guished persona The historical department 
was in the first years el the Begister written 
W Edmund Burka Hiete was also an 
Edinburgh Annual Begister, the historical 
part of emch was for several years oontri- 
Duted by Sir Walter Seott and afterwards 
by Robeii Southey. It commenced in 1808 
and came to a oIom in 1827. 

Aium*itgr, a sum of money paid annually 
to a penhii, and continuing either a certain 
number of years, or for an uncertain period, 
to be detennined by a particular event, as 
the death of the reohdent or annuitant or 
that af the party Uahle to pay the annuity) 

m 
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or tbe aniraity may be perpetnaL The 
payments are made at the end of each year, 
or eemi-annually, or at other periods. An 
annuity is usaally raised by the present 
payment of a certain sum as a considera- 
tion whereby the party making the payment, 
or some other person named by himf be- 
comes entitled to an annuity, and the rules 
and prindples by which this present value 
is to be oomputra have been the subjects 
of careful investigation. The present value 
of a perpetual annuity is eviaently a sum 
of money that will yield an interest equal 
to the annuity, and payable at the same 
periods; and an annuity of this descrip- 
tion, payable quarterly, will evidently be of 
greater value ^an one of the same amount 
payable annually, since the annuitant has 
the additional advantage of the interest on 
three of the quarterly payments until the 
expiration of the year. In other words, it 
remiires a greater present capital to be put 
at interest to yield a given sum per annum, 
payable quarterlv, than to yiela the same 
annual sum payable at the end of each year. 
The present value of an annuity for a limited 
period is a sum which. If put at interest, 
will at the end of that period give an amount 
equal to the sum of all the payments of the 
annuity and interest; and, accordingly, If 
it be proposed to invest a certain sum of 
money in the purchase of an annuity for a 
given number of years the comparative value 
of the two may oe precisely estimated, ^e 
rate of interest being given. But annuities 
for uncertain periods, and particularly life 
annuities, are more fiequent, and the value 
of the annuity is computed according to the 
probable duration of the life by wMoh it Is 
limited. Such annuities are often created 
by contract, whereby the government or a 
private annuity office agrees, for a eertaia 
sum advanced by the purchaMr, to pay a 
certain sum in yearly, quarterly, or omer 
periodical payments, to the person advanc- 
ing the money, or to some other named by 
him, during &e life of the annuitant. Or 
the annuity may be granted to the annui- 
tant during the life of some other person, 
or during two or more joint lives, or dur- 
ing the Itfe of the longest Uver or survivor 
among a number of persons named. Ifaper- 
son having a certain capital, and inteadiim to 
spend this capital and the income of it oilr- 
ig his own Bfe, oould know {precisely how 
long he should Uve, be might lend this capi- 
tal at a eertain rate during hk hie^ and py 
taking every year, berides tiie intorest^ a 


certain amount of the ca^dtal, he might 
secure the same annual amount for his sup- 
port during his life in such manner that he 
should have the same sum to spend every 
year, and consume precisely his whole capi- 
tal during his life. But idnoe he does not 
know how long he is to live he agrees with 
the government or an annuity office to take 
the risk of the duration or his life, and 
agree to pay him a certain annuity during 
hii life in exchange for the oapltiu whi(£ 
he proposes to invest in this way. The 
probable duration of his life therefore be- 
comes a subject of computation; and for 
tbe purpose of making this calculation tables 
of longevity are made by noting the propor- 
tions of deaths at certain ages in tbe same 
country or district Founding on a com- 
parison of many such tables, the British 
government has empowered the postmas- 
ter general to grant annuities at tbe follow- 
ing rates, whi^ are probably more closely 
acgusted to their actual value than thosQ 
of insurance companies and other dealers 
in annuities: — To secure an immediate 
annuity of £100, the cost is, for males of 
20 years, £2270, 3s. 4d. ; for females of same 
age, £2482, 10s.; for males of 80 years, 
£2045, 8s. 4d.; for females, £2258, 6s. Sd; 
for males of 40 years, £1789, 6s. Bd . ; for 
females, £1 990 ; for males of 60, £l 1 4 8, 6s. Bd , ; 
females, £1275, 8s. id. ; and so on. Vrftrred 
annuities, that is, such as have their first 
payments postponed for a greater or leas 
number of years, are also granted. We give 
the rates for an annuity of £100 deferred 
20 years: — Males aged 20, £848, 6s. 8d 
femiries, £1014, 13s. id,\ males aged 85, 
£657, Is. 8d; females, £697. Is. Bd.\ and so 
on. If a person on whose life the deferred 
annuity is to depend should die before pay- 
ment oommenoes, the purchase-money may 
be returned to his or her representatives, 
provided that an agreement to that effect 
had been made in the first instance, but in 
tUs case the pnrbhase-mopey k necessarily 
higher. 

Aimuloi^da, in some modem soologlcal 
elassifioatioiis, a division (sub-kiimdom) of 
animals, including the B^era, Beolecida 
(k^worms, Ac.), all which are more or 

dermi^' whos^embryos riiow traces of 
annulatkm. 

AmUo'ft, a division (sub-kingdom) of 
regarded by 10016 as synonymoua 
with iha Arthropoda or Artioulata; ao- 
oordttng to other ^stematisH ineludlng 
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both (he Arttoolata and Annulate or 
wonna. 

Annnnelatian, the declaration of the 
angel Oabti^ to the Virgin Mary informing 
her that die waa to become the mother of 
our Lord . — AnwmeuUion or Lady Day is a 
feaat of the church in honour of the annun* 


cult for their antagoniata to get hold of 
them. In Egypt it aeema to have been 
common to anoint the head of gueats when 
they entered the house where ^y were to 
be entertained, aa shown in the cut. In the 
Mosaic law a sacred character was attached 
to the anoint- 


dation, celebrated on the 25th of March. — ing of the gar- 
The Italian order of KnighU of the Awnun- ments of the 
oiotton, was instituted by Amadeus VI., priests and 
duke of Savoy, in 1860. The king is always things belong- 
grand-master. The knights must be of high ing to the ce- 
rank, and must already be members of the remonial of 
order of St Mauritius and St Lazarus, worship. The 
The decoration of the order consists of a Jewish priests 
golden shield susfiended to a chain or collar and kin« were 
m roses and knots, the letters F. E. R. T. anointed when 
being inscribed on the roses, and standing inducted into 
for Fortitudo ejut RkodAim termit (its bravery office, and were 
held Rhodes). — ^There are two orders of nuns called the an- 



of the Anrvuneiation, one originally French, ointed of the Lord^ to show that their per- 
fonnded in 1601 by Joanna of Valois, the sons were sacred and their office from God. 


other Italian, founded in 1604 by Maria In the Old Testament also the prophecies 
Vittoria Foniari of Genoa. respecting the Redeemer style him Meetuu, 

An'oa, an animal (Anoa deprcMioomte) that is, the Anointed, which is also the 


dosely allied to the buffalo, about the size meaning of his Greek name Christ. The 
of an avera^ sheep, very wild and fierce, custom of anointing still exists in the Roman 
inhabiting the rooky and mountainous loca- Catholic Church in the ordination of priests 
Utles of Uie island of Celebes. The horns and the confirmation of believers and the 


are straight, thick at the root, and set 
nearly in a line with the forehead. 

Ano'binm, a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects, the larvs of which often do much 
damage by their boring into old wood, in- 
cluding several known by the name of 
death^wateh, A . sfridtum, a common species, 
when frightened, is much given to feigning 
death. 

An^ode (Gr. ana, um hodos, way), the 
positive pole of the voltaio current^ being 
that part of the surface of a decomposing 
body which the electric current enters: 
opposed to cathode (Gr. kata, down, hodoe, 
way), the way by which it departs. 

An'odon, Anodon'ta, a genus of lamelli- 
branchiate bivalves, induding the fresh- 
water musselB, without or wiw very slight 
hinge-teeth. See Muttd, 

JUi'odyna, a medidne, such as an opiate 
or naroodc^ which allays pain. 

Anoliitiilg, rubbing the body or some 
part of it vnth oil, ofton perfumed. From 
time Iminamorial the natkms of the East 


sacrament of extreme unction. The cere- 
mony is also frequently a part of the coron- 
ation of kings. 

Anom'alure (AnomalOrus), a genus of 
rodent animals inhabiting the west coast of 
Africa, resembling the flying-squirrels, but 
having the imder surface of the tail * fumi^ed 
for some distance from the roots with a series 
of large homy scales, which, when pressed 
against the trunk of nUlline, may subserve 
the same purpose «a||hose instruments with 
which a man dhnbs up a telegraph pole to 
set the wires.* They are called also soale- 
tafla, or scale-tailed squirrels, but some au- 
thorities class them with the porcupines 
rather than the squirrela. There are several 
spedes of them, but little is known of their 
habits. 

Aaom'aly, in astronomy, the angle which 
a line drawn from a planet to the sun has 
passed through since the planet was last at 
its perihelion or nearest distance to the sun. 
The anomalistic year is the interval betwemi 
two successive times at which the earth is 


have been in the habit of anointing them- 
sdves for the sake of health and beauty. 
The Greeks end Romans anointed them- 
•dvee after the bath. Wrestlers anointed 
themselves In order to render It more diffi- 


in perihelion, or 866 days 6 hours 18 min- 
utes i46 seconds. In oonseouenoe of the 
advance of the earth's perihelion among the 
stars in the same direction as the sera's 
nmtion and of the precession of the equi- 

i?o 
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noM, whidi oMrries the equinoxes bedc In 
the opposite direction to the earth’s motion, 
die anomalistio year is longer than the 
sidereal year, and still longer than the tro- 
pical or common year. 

Anomu'ra, a section of the orustaoeana of 
the order Beoapoda, with irregular tails not 
formed to assist in swimmings including the 
hermit-crabs and others. 

Ano^na, a genus of plants, the type of the 
nat. order A^naceas. A . iquamdta (sweet- 
sop) grows in the West IncUan Islands, and 
yields an edible fruit having a thick, sweet, 
luscious pulp. A. murieata (aour-sop) is 
cultivatea in the West and Eart Indies; it 
produces a large pear-shaped fruit, of a 
greenish colour, containing an agreeable 
dightly acid pulp. The genus produces 
other edible fruits, as the common custard- 
iqtple or bul- 
ly’s heart, 
from A. return- 
UkUif and the 
chei^oyer of 
Peru, f^m A. 

Cherimolia. 

Anona'oeas, 
a natural order 
of trees and 
shrubs, having 
simple^ alter- 
nate leaves, 
destitute of sti- 
pules, by which 
character they 
are distin- 

the Magnoli- 

aoesB, to which they are otherwise closely 
allied They are mostly tropioal plants of 
the Old and the New World, and are gener- 
ally aromatio. See Anona. 

Anm'ymou»t literally * without name,' ap- 
plied to anything which is the work of a 
person whose name is unknown or who 
keeps his name secret Paeudonffm is a 
term used for an assumed name. The 
knowledge of the anonymous and pseudo- 
nymous literature is indiq)eiiaable to the 
bibliographer, and large diotkmaries giving 
the titles and writers of sudi works have 
been pubUsbed 

Anoptotlw^rimii, an extinot genus of the 
Ungalata or Hoofed Quadrupeda forming 
the type of a distinct fkmily , which were in 
many remeots i nt e rme diat e between the 
■wine and tlie true ruminanta These 
Iftlniak wars pig-hkn In fcitt, bat poamm^ 


lon^ tails, and had a deft hoof, with two 
mdumentaiy toea Some of them were as 
small as a guinea-pig, others as large as an 
asa Six incisors, two oanines, eight pre- 
molars, and six molars existed in each jaw, 
the series being continuous, no interval ex- 
isting in the jaw. A. rommilnr, from the 
Eocene rooks, is a familiar spedea 
Anopln'ra, an order of apterous insects, 
of wMoh the type is the genus PedteiUua or 
louse. 

Anopahahr. Bee Anupshahr, 

AnorazU. See Appetite, 

Anoa'mia, adisease consisting in a diminu- 
tion or destruction of the power of smell- 
ing, sometimes constitutional, but most fre- 
quently caused by strong and repeated 
snmulants, as snuff, applied to the olfactory 
nervea 

Anonra. See Anura. 
Anquetil-Duparron (ank-tsl-dil-pft-roii), 
Abraham Htaointhb, a French orientali^ 
bom 1731, died 1805. He studied theology 
for some time, but soon devoted himself to 
the study of Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. 
His zeal for the Oriental languages induced 
him to set out for India, where he prevailed 
on some of the Parsee priests to instruct him 
in the Zend and Pehlevi and to give him 
some of the Zoroastrian books. In 1762 he 
returned to France with a valuable collec- 
tion of MSS. In 1771 he published his 
Zend-Avesta, a translation of the Vendidad, 
and other sacred books, which excited great 
sensation. Among his other works are 
L’Inde en Rapport avec TEuroM (1790), 
and a selection from the Vedas. His know- 
ledge of the Oriental languages wm by no 
means exact. 

Ansboch. See Anej^K 
An'stlm, Sr., a celebrated ChHstiati phi- 
losopher and theologian, bora at Aosta, in 
Piedmont, in 1038; died at Canterbury 
1109. At the age of twenty-seven (1060) 
he became a mmik at Bec^ in Normandy, 
whither he had been attracted by the celeb- 
rity of Lanfrana Three years later he was 
elected prior, and in 1078 he was chosen 
abbot, which he remained for fifteen years. 
Duriiw this period of his life he wrote his 
first poilosofmical and religious works: the 
dialogues on Truth and Free-will, and the 
trsatues ^ondiwlon and Proslo^on; and 
at the same time niiilnflnence made itself so 
felt among tib monks under his oham that 
Bee beca^ the diief seat of learning in 
In 109B Anselm was offered 
Bofostheasdihlihopriool Osntsr- 
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bury, and aooepted it though with groat 
roluctance, and with the coumtion that all 
the landa belongiug to the see should be 
reatored. William II. soon quarrelled with 
the arohbiihop, who would show no subser* 
vienoe to himi and would persist in acknow- 
ledging Pope Urban in opposition to the 
anttpope Clement William ultimately had 
to give way. He both himself acknow- 
ledged Urban and conferred the pallium 
upon Anselm. The king became his bitter 
enemy, however, and so great were Anselm’s 
difficulties that in 1097 he set out for Home 
to consult with the pope. Urban received 
him with great distinction, but did not ven- 
ture really to take the side of the prelate 
against the king, though William had refused 
to receive Anselm again as archbishop, and 
had seized on the revenues of the see of 
Oanterbuiy, which he retained till his death 
in 1100. Anselm accordingly remained 
abroadi where he wrote moat of his cele- 
brated treatise on the atonement, entitled 
Cur Deus Homo (Why God was made Man; 
translated into English, Oxford, 1858). 
When William was succeeded by Henry 1 
Anselm was recalled; but Henry insisted 
that he should submit to be reinvested in 
his see by himself, although the ropes 
claimed the right of investing for them- 
selves alone. Much negotiation followed, 
and Henry did not surrender his claims til! 
1107, when Anselm's long struggle on behalf 
of the rights of the church came to an end. 
Anselm was a great scholar, a deep and ori- 
idnal thinker, and a man of the utmost saint- 
Unesa and piety. The chief of his writings 
are the Monologion, the Proslogion, si>d the 
Cur Deus Homa The first is an attempt 
to prove inductively the existence of Gro 
by pure reason without the aid of Scripture 
or authority; the second is an attempt to 
prove the same by the deductive method; 
the Cur Deus Homo is intended to prove 
the necessity of the incarnation. Among 
his numerous other writings are more than 
400 letters. His life was written by 1^ 
domestic chaplain and companion, Eaomer, 
a monk of Canterbury. 

Am'skTi or Anbhar, called the ApattU 
qf iKt waa bom in 801 in Pioan!^ 

and he took the monaatio vows while stiU 
in Ml boyhood. In the midst of many dif- 
ficttltiei he labonred as a missionary in 
J>enmark tnd Sweden; dying in 864 or 865. 
with the rmtation of havingnndertakeiL If 
notthefiiai the mitiuoceMwidito^ 
the proMjgjWon of Chxistlaaity in the North. 


An'sc^ Gnonoi, Lord, celebrated Eng- 
lish navigator; bom 1697, died 1762. He 
entered the navy at an early age and be- 
came a commander In 1722, and captain in 
1724. He was for a long time on the South 
Carolina station. In 1740 he waa made 
commander of a fleet lent to the South Seau 
directed against the trade and colonies of 
Spain. The expedition consisted of five men- 
of-war and three smaller vessels, which 
carried 1400 men. After much suffering 
and many stirring adventures he reached 
the coast of Peru, made several prizes, and 
captured and burned the dty of Paita. His 
squadron waa now reduced to one ship, the 
CenUurion^ but with it he took the Spanish 
treasure galleon from Acapulco, and imved 
in England in 1744, witn treasure to the 
amount of £500,000, having droumnavl- 
gated the globe. Hii adventures and dis- 
coveries are desoribed in the well-known 
Anson's Voyage, compiled from materiala 
furnished by Anson. A few days after his 
return he was made rear-admiral of the 
blue, and not long after rear-admiral of the 
white. His victory over the French admiral 
Jonqulbre, near Cape Finisterre in 1747, 
railed him to the peerage, with the title of 
Lord Anson, Bai^ of Solierton. Four 
years afterwards he waa made first lord of 
the admiralty. In 1758 be commanded the 
fleet before Brest, protected the landing of 
the British at St Malo, Cherbourg, Ac., 
and received the repulsed troops into bis 
vessels. Finally, in 1761 he was appointed 
to convey the Queen of George III. to 
England. 

^spaob (an'sp^), or a town 

in ^varia, at the junction of the Holzbaoh 
with the Lower Eezat 24 miles south-west 
of Nfimberg. Anspaoh gave its name to an 
ancient principality or margravate, which 
bad a temtory of about 1800 square miles, 
with 800,000 Inhabitanta, In the end of the 
eighteenth century. The last margrave sold 
his poassasions in 1791 to Pruasla. It was 
oooupied hy the French in 1806, and trans- 
ferred by N'apoleon to Bavaria. The town 
has manufactures of trimminga, buttons, 
straw- wares, Ac. Pop. 17.555. 

An'stsd, David Thomas, an English geo- 
logist, bom 1814, died 1880. He was pro- 
fessor of geology at King's College London, 
and assiirtsnt-Beoretazy to the Geolonkal 
Society, whose qnarterly ioumal he emted 
for many years. His wntings on geology 
were stanqard anihoittlei, 

An'stir, John, LX4.P., piofeamr of civil 
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law in the tTnivendty of Dnblin, bom in 
00 . Cork, 1798; died 1867. Hepubliihedn 
volume of ^me, and was a fr^nent oon- 
tributor to Blaokwood^s Magazine, the Bub- 
lin UniverBity Magazine, the North firitiah 
Keview, Ac., but is ohie^ known by his fine 
translation of Gk>ethe*B Faust, 1885-64. 

An^atey, Ohristophkil an English poet, 
bom 1724, died 1806. He was author of 
The New j^th Guide, a humorous and satiri- 
cal production describing fashionable life at 
Bath in the form of a series of letters In 
different varieties of metre, which had a 
great reputation in its day, but is now al- 
most forgotten. 

Anstrather (an'strueA-dr; popularly an'- 
ster), Easter and Wester, two small royal 
and parliamentary burghs of Scotland, in 
Fifeshire, forminff, with the contiguous royal 
burgh of Cellardyke or Nether Kilrenny, 
one fishing and seaport town. Total pop. 
4282. 

Ant. the common name of hymenopterous 
(or membranous-winged) inse!^ of various 
genera, of the family Formiddee, found in 
most temperate and tropical regions. They 
are small but powerful insec^ and have 
long been noted for their remariuble intel- 
ligence and interesting habits. They live 
in communities regulated by definite laws, 
each member of the society bearing a well- 
defined and separate part in the work of 
the colony. Each community oonsists of 
males; of females much lar^r than the 
males; and of barren females, otherwise 
called neuters, workers, or nurses. The 
neuters are wingless, and the males and 
females only acquire wings for their * nup- 
tial flight,* after which the males perish, 
and the few females which escape the pur- 
suit of their numerous enemies divest them- 
selves of their wings, and either return to 
established nests, or become the found- 
resses of new colonies. The neuters perform 
all the labours of the ant-hill or abode of the 
cfimmunity; they excavate the galleries, 
procure food, and feed the larvae or young 
ants, which are destitute of organs of mo- 
tion. In fine weather they carefully convey 
them to the surface for the benefit of the 
Bun*s heat, and as attentively carry them to 
a place of safety either whra bad weather 
is threatened or the ant-hill is disturbed. 
In like manner they watch over the safety 
of the nymphs or pupae about to aocmire 
their perfect growth. Some communities 
possess a specUl t^ of neuters, known as 
’soldierB,* from the duties that specially 
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fall upon theim and from their powerful 
biting jaws, l^ere is a very considerable 
variety in the materials, size, and form of 
ant-huls, or nests, according to the peculiar 
nature or instinct of the species. Most of 
the British ants form nests in woods, fields, 
or gardens, their abodes being generally in 
the form of small mounds rising above the 
surface of the ground and contaiSng numer- 
ous galleries and apartments. Some exca- 
vate nests in old tree-trunka One little 
yellow ant {Myrmloa domtttiea) is common 
m houses in Britain in some localities. 
Some ants live on animal food, very quickly 
picking quite clean the skeleton of anv dead 
animal they may light on. Others live on 
saccharine matter, being very fond of the 
sweet substance, called honey-dew, which 
exudes from the bodies of Apudes, or plant- 
lice. These they sometimes keep In their 
nests, and sometimes tend on the plants where 
they feed; sometimes they even superintend 
their brewing. By stroking the aphides 
with their antennie they cause them to emit 
the sweet fluid, which tne ants then greedily 
•ip up. Various other insects are looked 
amr by ants in a similar manner, or are 
found in their nests. It has been observed 
that some species, like the European Red 
Ant {Formica aanyuinSa)^ resort to violence 
to obtain working ants of other species fur 
their own use, plundering the nests of suit- 
able kinds of their larvas and pupse, which they 
carry off to their own nests to carefully 
reared and kept as slaves. In temperate 
oountries male and female ants survive, at 
most, till autumn, or to the commencement 
of cool weather, though a very large propor- 
tion of them cease to exist long previous to 
that time. The neuters pass we winter in 
a state of torpor, and of course require no 
food. The only time when they reqi^ food 
is during the season of activity, when they 
have a vast number of young to feed. Some 
ants of southern Europe fe^ on grain, and 
store it up in their nests for use when re- 
quired. I^me species have stings as wea- 
pons, others only their powerful mandibles, 
or an acrid and pungent fluid (formic acid) 
which they can emit. The name ant is also 
given to we neuropterous insects otherwise 
called Termites. See Termites, 

Antac^'id, an alkali, or any remedy for acid- 
ic in the stonqiach. Byspepsia and diarrhoea 
are the diseases in which antacids are chiefly 
employed. The prinoipsl antacids in use are 
tnagnAa, Ihne^ and their carbonates, and 
the carbonates of potash and soda. 
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AftWnf, ih« glMit 1011 of Poieidon (Nep- 
tune) and GQ (we Earth), who was invin- 
cible so long aa he was in cx>ntact with the 
earth. Herades (Hercules) gras^ him in 
his arms and stifled him suspended in the air. 
Antakteh, Antalria. Seednt^oe^ 
Antallcali, a substance which neutralizes 
an alkali, and is used medicinally to ooun- 


teraot an alkaline tendency in the system. 
All true adds have this power. 

Antananarivo (an-tan-an-a-r6'v5), the 
capital of Mada^Moar, situated in the oen- 
trd province of Imdrina; of late years al- 
most entirely rebuilt, its old timb^ houses 
having been redaoed by buildings of sun- 
dried brick on European models. It oon- 
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tains two former royal palaces, immense 
timber structures. Antananarivo is the resi- 
dence of the French governor of Madagas- 
car, and there is a strong French garrison. 
It has manufactures of metal work, cutlery, 
silk, Ac. Pop. (exclusive of the troops) 
about 100,000. 

An'tar, an Arabian warrior and poet of 
the sixth century, author of one of the 
•even Moallakaa hung up in the Kadm at 
Mecca; hero of a romanoe analogous in 
Arabic literature to the Arthurian legend 
of the E n gl ish. The romanoe of Antar, 
which has been called the Iliad of the 
Desert, is oomposed in rhythmic prose in- 
terspenmd witn fragments of verse, many 
of which are attributed to Antar himsell 
and haa been generally ascribed to Asmaa 
(b. 740 A.l>.; d. about 880 A.D.), preceptor 
to Kanm-al-Raahid. 

Antaffctto (ant-ork^tik), relyNug to the 
•outhempdeor totheittriciiaearit. The 
JntarcUe CireU is a drde waUd to the 
equator and dktiat from the south pde 


23” 28', marking the area within which the 
sun does not set when on the tropic of Cap- 
ricorn. The Antarctic Circle has boen ar- 
bitrarily fixed on as the limits of the An- 
tarctio Ocean, it being the average Rmit of 
the pack-ice; but the name is often extended 
to embrace a much wider area. The lands 
in or near the Antarctic Circle are but im- 
perfectly known, the work of exploration 
having been hitherto bafiBed by what seema 
an unaurmountable ioe-banier. £flr James 
Boss reached the highest south latitude yet 
attained in 1841-42, discovering Vuitorta 
Land (extending to about 79” 8. lat) with 
its voloKioes Erehua (12,400 ft) and Terror 
(10,900 It). The South Shetlaod Islanda, 
Enderby Land, Giaham's Land, Ac., have 
also bew disoovered in this ocean. See 
South Polar Ex^peddumB, 

Ant-«ateir, a name given to mammals of 
varions genera that prey chiefly on aata, 
but usually ooufined to the genus ifynae- 
wphdgot order Edentata. In this genus 
tlw head ia lemaricahly elongated, the jaws 
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destitnto ol teeib, the mouth furnished 
with a long; extensile tongue covered with 
glutinous sslivsy by the aid of which the 
animals secure their insect prey. The eyes 
are particalarly email, the eam short and 
round, and the logs, especially the anterior, 
very robust, and furnished with long, cum- 
pressed, acute nails, admirably adapted for 
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breaking into the ant-hills. The most re- 
markable spedes is the Myrmecophilga jv^ 
hdki^ or ant-bear, a native of the warmer 
parts of South .America. It is from 4 to 5 
feet in length from the tip of the muzzle to 
the origin of the black bushy tail, which is 
about two feet long. The body is covered 
with long hair, paAcnlarly along the neck 
and back. It is a harmless and solitaiy 
animal, and spends most of its time in slew. 
Some are acUpted for dimbing trees m 
quest of the insects on which they feed, 
having prehensile tails. All are natives of 
South America. The name ant-eater la also 
nven to the pangolins and to the aardvark. 
^eeohidnad Australia is sometimes called 
porcupine arU-eaier, 

Aateoe'diot, in gxmmmar, the noun to 
which a relative or c&er pronoun refers; as, 
Solomon was the pWnce who built the temide, 
where the word prinoe is the antecedent of 
who. — In lo^, that member of a hypothet- 
ical or conditional prc^xisitioii whiA oon- 
tains the condiUon, and which is introduoed 
by ^ or some equivalent word or words; as, 
if the sun is fixed, the earth must move. 
Here the first and conditional proposition is 
the amteeedent, the second the coneequenL 

Antedihi'Tiiui, before the fiood or deluge 
of Noah*s time; relating to what happened 
before the deluge. In geology the term has 
been apfdied to organiwns, traces of whidi 
are foim In a fossil state in formations pre- 
ceding the Dfluvial, parUcnlarly to exwiot 
animals such as the paleotiswinm, the 
mastodon, ko, 

Aa%akipe, the name givsn to t h e memb e r s 

m 


of a large family of Kumlnant Ungulata or 
Hoofed Mammalia, dosely resembling the 
Deer in general appearance, but essentislly 
different in nature from the latter atiinn iK 
They are included with the Sheep and Oxen 
in the family of the Oavicomia or * Hollow- 
homed* Ruminants. Their horns, unlike 
those of the Deer, are not dedduous, but 
are permanent; are never branched, but are 
often twisted spirally, and may he bcune 
by both sexes. Thev are found in greatest 
number and variety in Africa. Well-known 
species are the chamois (European), Uie 
gazelle, the addax, the eland, the ko^oo, 
the gnu, the springbok, the sadn or Indian 
antelope, and the prongbuok of America. 

Antm'nm, the name given to the mov- 
able jointed organs of touch and hearing at- 
tache to the heads of insects, myriapods, 
Ac., and commonly called homii or feelers. 
They present a very great variety of forma 



Antmnmra (4n-te-kft'ra), a dtv of An- 
dalusia, m Spahi, in the province of Malaga, 
a place of some imiwrtanoe under the 
Romans, with a mined Moorish castle. 
Mannfacturers of wollens, leather, soi^ Aa 
Pop. 27,201. 

Aat'cm, in Greek mythology, the god of 
mutual love. Aooording to some, however, 
Anteros is the enemy ol love, or the god of 
antipathy; he was aim sidd to punish those 
who did not return the love of otbera 

AathaHon, pi Anthclia, a Inminons ring, 
or rinn seen by an obeerver, eepecialiy 
in al|&e and polar regions, around the 
lhadow of his heed projected on a doad or 
fog-hank; or on grass covered with dew, 50 
or 60 yards dkfiint, and oppodte the ana 
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whan riling or aatting. It ic dua to tha 
diibaotlon of light 

Anthn1iniii^thloa» Anthalmin^tios, a claM 
of ramediaf uied to deatroy womu when 
lodged in tha alimentary canal; classed as 
varariddes or vermifuges, according as the 
object is to kill the worms, or to expel 
them bv puigation. 

An'toion, originally a hymn sung in alter* 
nate parts; in modem usage, a saored tune 
or piece of music set to words taken from 
the Psalms or other parts of the Scrifiturea, 
first introduced into church service in Elisa* 
bath’s reign ; a developed motet The an- 
them may be for one, two, or any number 
of voices, but seldom exceeds five parts, and 
may or may not have an organ accompani- 
ment written for it 

Antha'mion, an ornament or ornamental 
series used in Greek and Homan decoration, 



which is derived from floral forms, more 
espedally the honeyiuokle. It was much 
xuiod for the ornamentation of frieses and 
interiors, for the decoration of fictile vases, 
the borders of dresses, Aa 

An'thoxnis, a genus of composite plants, 
eomprising the camomile or chamomUe. 

Anths^^os, a Greek mathematician and 
architect of Lydia; designed the church of 
St Sophia at Ckmetantinople, and is cred- 
ited with the invention of toe 
dome; died A.D. 534. 

An'thar, the male organ of 
the flower; that part of the 
stamen which is filled with 
pollen. 

Aathastt'ria, an annual 
Greek festival held in honour 
of all the gods, more partiou* 
larly of Bacohua or Diouysua, 
and tooeiehrate the beginidng 

the wine of the previoua vint- a stfgtta 
age was omuddered fit for use. 

AathwoKaaiai, the blue oolour of flowers, 
a pigment obtaliied from those petals of 
fiowem wfaieh are blue by digestii|| them in 
apiite of wilier 

Anthol'aijr (On aniho$, a flowiri and 



legein^ to gather), the name civen to several 
ooUectioae of short poems wmdh have oome 
down from antiquity. The fitat who com- 
piled a Greek anthology wae Meleager, a 
Syrian, about 60 B.O. He entitled his ool- 
leotion, which contained selections from 
forty-six poets bssides many pieces of his 
own, the Gsrland; a continuation of this 
work by Philip of Thessalonica in the age 
of Tiberius waa the first entitled Anthology. 
Later collections are that of Constantine Oe- 
pludas, in the tenth century, who made much 
use of the earlier ones, and that of Maximus 
Planudes, in the fourt^th century, a monk 
of Oonstantiuople, whose anthology is a 
tasteless series of extracts from the Antho- 
logy of Cephalas, with some additions. The 
treasures contained in both, Inareasad with 
fragments of the older poets. Idyls of the 
bucolic poets, the hymns of Callimachus, 
epigrams from monuments and other works, 
have been published in modem times as the 
Greek Anthology. There is no anotenl 
Latin anthology, the oldest being that of 
Soal^er (1573). There are also Arabic^ 
Persian, Turkish, Ao., anthologies. 

^^thoA, Chahlxb, LL.D., an Amerioan 
editor of olamioal aohool-booki, and of woriu 
intended to facilitate the study of Greek 
and Latin literature; bom 1797, died 1867. 
He was long a professor in Columbia Cidlege, 
New York. 


An'thony, St., the founder of monastic 
institutions; bom near Heraolea, in Upper 
Egypt, A.D. 251. Giving up all his property 
he retired to the desert, where he was fcd- 
lowed by a number of disciples, who thus 
formed the first community ol monks. Ha 
died at the age of 105. — St, ArUhawfft 
a name given to erysipelas. 

An'ihnkeite, glance or blind coal, a non- 
bituminous coal of a shining lustoe, iq>- 
proaobing to metallio^ and which burtis 
without smoke^ with a weak or no fiuue^ 
and with intense heal It consists of, on an 
average, 90 per cent carbon, 8 hydrogen, 
and 6 ariiee. It has Bome of the properties 
of ooke or charcoal, and, like that substanee, 
rep r es en ts an extreme metamorphism coal 
under the influence of heat or of voloanio 
disturbance. It is found in England, Soot* 
land, and Ireland, and in laige q^tittes 
in the United States, chiefly in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Aii'tlimx, alatal dlscABe to whkh oatttA 
hoieefl^ shs^ and other animals are salrieoti 
always assoriated with the prsieooe at an 
•itrsiiiely miiiiite mkto-oigi^^ 
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aniMeii) in the hlood. It fraqnently ee* 
samee «n episootio foniL end extonde over 
laige dietricte, affeottng eH clewee at eniaaele 
wtliBh ere exposed to the exoitinr oeneae* 
It is elso celled qplenio fever, end k oom- 
municeble to men, eppeering ee oerbonole, 
malignant puatule, or wodl-Borter*s dkeeae. 

Attthroporatry, the worship of man, a 
word always employed in reproach; applied 
by the Apollinarii^ who denied Chnst’s 
perfect humanity, towards the orthodox 
ChristianB. 

Anthro'pollte, a petrifaction of the human 
body or skeleton, or of parts of the body, 
by the incrusting action of calcareous waters, 
and hence hardly to be considered fossil or 
sub-fossil. 

Anthroporogy, the science of man and 
mankind, including the study of man’s 
place in nature, that Is, of the measure of 
his agreement with and divergence from 
other animals; of hk physical structure end 
psychological nature, together with the ex- 
tent to which these act and react on each 
other; and of the various tribes of men, deter- 
mining how these may have been produced 
or modified by external conditfons, and con- 
sequently taking account also of the advance 
or retrogression of the human race. It puts 
under contribution all sdenoea which have 
man for their object, as archaeology, o(»n- 
parative anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
climatology, ko, Sm Ethn^ogif. 

Anthr^pm'ftxy, thesystema^examlna- 
tion of the height, weight, and other phytdoal 
oharaoteristios of the human body. It was 
shown in the British Association Beport of 
1888 that variations in stature, weight, and 
oompdexion, existing in dUfersnt dk^cts of 
the British iiland% are ohielly due to differ- 
ence of racial origin. The Scotch male 
adults stand first in height (88*71 inches), 
the Irish second (87*90 i^es), the EngHiA 
third (87*88 indies), and the Welsh last 
(88*88 indies). In weight the Scotch take 
the first plsoe (185*8 lbs.), the Welsh the 
second (158*8 1^), the Bnglkh the third 
(155*0 lbs.), and tl^ Irish the bst (154*1 
lbs.). The average height of sdnlt females 
k 4*71 indies less than die male avers^ 
and their average weight 32*2 Iba. undo* 
that of the malea. Tm average height of 
the adnh males of die prindpal races or 
nadonaUties of the worid may be given ae 
tiadsr; hot it k adoiewledged tM mere 
numerofis measarementi ndglit alter some 
of the fifforai conridsfaMy Pciyneatani 
421NI in.,Patagoidiiis 89 In., Negroes of Ike 
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Cemgo 89 in., Seotdi 68*71 In., Iroqnok 
In£na 88*28 in., Irish 87*90 In., United 
States (whltaa) 67*87 in., EngMah 87*88 In., 
Norwegians 67*88 in., Zulus 67*19 in., Welsh 
66*66 in., Danes 66*65 in., Dutch 66*62 in., 
American Negroes 66*62 in., Hungarians 
66*58 in., Glermans 66*54 in., Swiss 66*48 
in., Belgians, 66*88 in., Trenoh 66*28 in., 
Berbers 66*10 in., Arabs 66*08 in., Bussians 
66 *04 in., Italians 66 in., Spaniards 65*66 in., 
Esquimaux 65*10 in., Papuans 64*78 in., 
Hindus 64*76 in., Chinese 64*17 in., Poles 
68*87 in., Finns 68*60 in., Japanese 68*11 
in., Peruvians 68 in., Mdays 62*84 in., 
Ls^ 69*2 in., Bosjesmans 52*78 in. Gen- 
eral average 65*25 in. Interesting results 
would dso be obtained hy finding the chest- 
measurement, length of arms and legs, Ac., 
of the different peoples. 

Anthropomor'pl£k]n, the representation 
or oonoep^n of the Ddty under a human 
form, or with human attributes and affeo- 
tiona. Anthropotnorphiin Is founded In 
the natural inaptitude of the human mind 
foroonoeivingafMtual thingsexoept through 
sensuous images, and in its consequent ten- 
dency to accept such expressions as those of 
Sorij^nre when H speaks of the eye, the ear, 
and the hand of God, of hk seeing and hear- 
ing, of hk remembering and forgetting, of 
hk making man in his own image, Ac., in a 
too literal sense. The term k also applied 
to that doctrine which attributes to animals 
mental fsoulties of the same nature as those 
of man, thourt much lower in deme; 
strictly called hidogteal €Mtkropomorphimnf 
to distinguish it from anthropomorphism 
proper, or thrological antkropomorphiam. 

ABthropoidi'agi, the name given to those 
individuals or tribes by whom human flesh 
k eaten: man-eaters, cannibals. That there 
are nations who eat the flesh of enemks 
slain in battle, for example the Niam-Niam 
of Central Africa, and tul recently the New 
Zealanders, k well known; but there are 
none who make human flesh their utoal 
food. The Cariha are aald to have been 
cannibals at the time of the Spankh oon- 
quest of America, and the word *cannibsl* 
is derived from their name. 

ABUnii. See Pipit. 

AiitibM (kn-tsb), a foitifled town and 
seaport of Francs^ dsp. Alpea-hfaritimei, on 
the Mediterranean, 11 nrifas a.s.w. ef Nloe; 
founded ah. 840 B.O. Traces of a Bcman 
dbrous snd part of an aqueduct still re main ; 
and iifiia,l»p%Aa, have been found. Pep. 
5928. 
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Aatl-bivghtr. See Bwrgher, 
Aa'tiolilor, tbe name given toany ohemioal 
•abetaaoe^ enoli m bjpoialphite ol eodium, 
emplojed to remove the imall quantity of 
chloriM which obstinately adheres to the 
fibres of ^e doth when goods are bleached 
by means of chlorine. 

Aa'tlolirist, a word occurring in the first 
and second epistles of St. John, and nowhere 
else in Scripture, in passages having an 
evident reference to a personage real or 
symbolical mentioned or alluded to in vazi* 
ous other passages both of the Old and New 
Testaments. In every age the church has 
held through all its sects some definite ex- 


reped of the laws regulating or forbidding 
the imporUtion of com. The object of the 
league was attained in lS4d. 

Attttoos'ti, an island of Canada, in the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, 125 miles long 
80 miles broad The interior is moon- 
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pectation of a formidable adversary of truth 
andrighteousness prefigured underthis name. 
Thus Roman Catholics have found Anti- 
christ in heresy, and Protestants in Roman- 
ism. In one point the sects have generally 
been agreed, namely, in regarding the vari- 
ous inSmations on this simject In the Old 
and New Testaments as a homogeneous 
declaration or warning, inspired by the spirit 
of pn^hecy, of danger to the true relimon 
from some disaffection and revolt organiaed 
in the latter days by Satan. Most modem 
critics take a mfferent view of the matter. 
They do not regard the various Scriptural 
writers who have dealt with this subject 
as haidng had any common inspiration or 
design. They believe that each writer 
from his own point of view, guided by mere 
human sagacity, gives exp^on in ms pre- 
dictions to his own indiviaual apprehensions, 
or narrates as prediction whi^ he already 
knows. It is the near political horiaon 
which suggests the danger, or contemporary 
histoiy me substance of the prophecy; thus 
the Antichrist of Daniel is Antioohus Rpi- 
phanes, that of St. John Nero, that of St. 
r^aul some adversary of ChrisUanity about 
to appear in the time of the Smperor Olau- 
dius. 

Antidi'maz, a sudden dedension of a 
writer or speaker from lofty to mean 
thoughts or language, as in the well-known 
lines 

Next comes Dalhousie, the great god of war, 

Lientenant-ooioael to the Sari of Mar 

Astloli'iinl Ran or axis, in geology, the 
ridge of a wave-like curve made by a s^es 
of snpeiimpoeed strata^ the strata dipping 
firom it on dther side as from the ridge of a 
house: aiyndmaf iwiefiinsaloi^thetrouil^ 
of such a wave. 

Aiiil43eni4iaw Leagiii^ sn sssodatlaii 
iormed far ICngiand in 1886 to pfoonie the 


tainouB and wooded, but there is much good 
land, and it is well adapted for agriculture. 
The fisheries are valuable The population 
is scanty, however. 

Anti^olone, a ph tenomenon presenting 
some features oppomte to those of a cyclone. 
It oonsista of a region of high barometric 
pressure, the pressure beiim greatest in the 
centre, with light winds £>wing outwards 
from the oenti^ and not inwards as in the 
cyclone, accompanied with great cold in 
winter and with great heat in summer 

Antifsyra (an-ris'i-ra), the name of two 
towns of Greece, the one in Thessaly, the 
oUier in Phods, famous for hellebore, which 
in ancient times was regarded aa a spedfio 
against insanity and melancholy. Hence 
various jocular allusions in andent writers. 

An'ttdota, a medicine to counteract the 
effects of poison. 

Antigtam (an-tS'taiQ), a small stream in 
the United States which falls into the Po- 
tomac about 50 miles N.w. Washingtopt; 
scene of an hodedilni battle between the 
Federal and Oonfedpfcij^i iiiiee, 17th Sept. 

AntlMotton Katal, a name given to 
various alloys of tin, ikio. copper, antfanony, 
lead, Ao., whidi oppose little resistanoe to 
motion, with great lesiatanoe to the effects 
of friction, so te •• oonoerns the wearing 
away of the aviaosg of oontaot Bdibitt’s 
metal (50 parts tin, 5 antimony, 1 wppw) 
Is one of them. 

A&tlguae (an-^o-n€), in Greek mythoL 
the dai^ter of CEdipus and Jooasta, ode- 
hraled rar herdevotion to her father and to 
her brother Pdyttioev^ buxyiiig whom 
tgelnst the deQ||i|M King Orecm the suf- 
Ified death. hHi heroine of Sophodea'a 
CEdipus at OcloiHbnid hit An%o^ alao 
cl Badiie*! tragedy Lsa Wtktm Ennemia. 

AtttiA'olll■i^ in the 1 . d Nm 


ANTIGONUS ANTIMOmr. 


Scxitia^ in oonuty of the lame name; the Minor, and Gteeoe, ending in SOI B.a with 
eeat of a R Catholic hiahop^ with a oathe- the battle of InatM in in which 

dral, a ooUege^ and a good harbour. Pop. Antigonua waa defeated and ui^. — Antlg- 
3500. daua Oon'ataa, aon of Demetrina PoUor- 

Astlg'oniui, one of the generak of Alex- oStSa, and mndaon of the above, auooeeded 
ander the Great, bom about 882 b.o. After hia f^er m tiie Kingdom of Maoedon and 
the death of Alexander, Antigonua obtidned aU hia other European dominiona; died after 
Greater Phrygia, Lyoia, and Pamphylia aa a reign of forty-four years B.O. 239. 
hia dominion. Ptolemy, Oaaaander, and Ly- Antipia (an-tS'ga), one of the British 
auuachua, alarmed by hia ambition, united West Indies, the moat important of the 
themselves against him; and a long aeries Leeward groiq> ; 28 miles long, 20 broad; 
of contests ensued in Syria, Phoenicm, Asia area, 108 square milea. Discovered by Co- 
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lumbus, 1498. Its shares are high and 
rocky, the surface is varied and fertile. 
The capital, St. John, the reaidenoe of the 
governor of the Leeward Islands, stands on 
the shore of a well-sbeitered harbour in the 
north-west part of the ialand. The staple 
articles of export are sugar, molasses, and 
rum Pop. (toduding Barbuda), 36,819. 

Anti-Jao'obin, a famous m ag a a rine (1797- 
1818), the original object of which was to 
satirise the Jao(A>in ]|^ciples of the Pox 
section of Whiga; p^dpal contributors. 
Gifford, Canning, Frere, and EUis. 

Anti-LelMUioii, the eastern of the two 
muraOel rangM known as the Mountains of 
Lebamm in Palestine. 

Aailtocom'aiia (things spoken against or 
objected to), a term apj^ied by ea^ Chris- 
tlim writen to the Epwtle of the Hehrewa 
2 Peter, Jame^ Jude, 2 and 8 John, and 
the Apocalypse, whidi, ihoiu^ read in the 
ohurooesb were not xeoeivied tnlo the canon 
of SsB^ptora. 


Antillos (an til'es), another name for the 
West Indian Islands. 

AntimaoMs'ar, a covering for chairs^ 
sofas, ooudies, Ac., made of open cotton or 
worsted work, to preserve them from being 
soiled, as by the oil applied to the hair. 

Antimnolms (an-timVkus), a Greek poet 
who lived idniut 400 B o., and wrote an raio 
called the Thebais, and a long elegy oaued 
Lyd6, inB{dred by a miatress m that name; 
oofy fragments of his writings remain. 

Jm'timoiiy (chemical aym. Sb, from L. 
sp. gr. 6*7, atomic wt 1228), a 
brittle metal of a bluish-white or silver- 
wbito colour and a crystalline or laminated 
strootmu It melts at 842* F., and bums 
with a bluish-white flame. The mineral 
celled stibnite or antimoi^-glance, Is a tri- 
suiphide (Sb^), and is the chief ore from 
whidi the metal is obtained. It is found In 
many jdaoeii^ induding France, Spain, Hun- 
wy, Italy, Canada, Austratta, a^ Borneo. 
Thu in^,cr, as it was tommlj called, the 
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rtp¥lu§ pf does not nut or tar- 

nub whiQ ospoMd to tho air. Wh«n al- 
loyed with otner metale it hardens them, 
and is therefore used in the manufacture of 
alloys Bueh as Britannia-metal, type-metal, 
and pewter. In bells it renders the souna 
more blear; it renders tin more white and 
sonorous as well as harder, and ffives to print- 
ing types more firmness and smoothness. 
The sidts of antimony are very poisonoua 
The protoxide is the active base of tartar 
emetio and James’s powder, and is justly 
regarded as a most valuable remedy in many 
diMases . — Yellow antimony i» a preparation 
of antimony of a deep yellow colour, used in 
enamel and porcelain painting. It is of va- 
rious tints, and the briUianoy of the brighter 
hues is not affected by foul air. 

Antino'miaiiism ^opposition to the law'), 
the name given by Luther to the inference 
drawn by John Agricola from the doctrine 
of justification by faith, that the moral law 
is not binding on Christians as a rule of 
life. The term antinomian has since been 
applied to all dootrines and praotioes which 
seem to oontenm or discountenance strict 
moral obli^tiona. The Lutherans and 
Calvinists hnve both been charged with 
antinomianism, the former on account of 
their doctrine of justification by faith, the 
latter both on this ground and that of the 
doctrine of predestination. The charge is, 
of course, vigorously repelled bv both. 

Antin^omy, the opposition of one law of 
rule to another law or rule; in the Kantian 
philosophy, that natural oontradiotion which 
results from the law of reason, when, pass- 
ing the limits of experience, we seek to con- 
ceive the complex of external phenomena, 
or nature, as a world or cosmos. 

Antinous (an-tin'o-us), a young Bithyn- 
ian whom the extravagant love of Hadrian 
has immortalized. He drowned himself in 
the Nile in 122 A.D. Hadrian set no bounds 
to his grief for his loss. He gave his name 
to a newly-disoovered star, erected temples 
in his honour, called a <Aiy after him, and 
caused him to be adored as a god throughout 
the empire. Statues, busts, Aa, of him are 
numerous. 

AmtiOUh (an'ti-ok; anciently, Antioehi'a)^ 
a famous cMy of ancient times, the capital of 
tiie Qreek longs of Syria, on the left bank 
of the B ro nt es, about 21 miles from the sea, 
in a beautiful and fertile plain; founded by 
Seleiioae Nleator in 200 B.O., and named 
alter his fa^erAntloohua. In Koman times 
it srae the «mI of the Syrian governors, and 


the centre of a widely-extended commerce. 
It was called the *Queen of the East* and 
'The Beautiful.’ Antioch Is frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament, and it 
was here that the disciples of our Saviour 
were first called Christians (Acts xi. 26). 
In the first half of the seventh century it 
was taken by the Saracens, and in 1098 by 
the Crusaders. They estaolished the prin- 
cipality of Antioch, of which the first ruler 
was Bohemond, and which lasted till 1268, 
when it was taken by the Mameluke Sultan 
of Egypt. In 1516 it passed into the hands 
of the Turks. The modem Antioch, or 
AntahUlij occupies but a small portion of 
the site of the ancient Antioch. Pop. est. 
10,000. — There was another Antioch, in 
Pisidia, at which Paul preached on his first 
missionary journey. 

Antiochus (an-tl'o-kus), a name of several 
Grssco-Syrian kings of the dynasty of the 
Seleucldee. Antiochus 1., called Soier ('sa- 
viour'), was son of Seleucus, general of 
Alexander the Great, and founder of the 
dynasty. He was bom about b.o. 324, and 
succeeded his father in b.c. 280. During 
the greater part of his reign he was engaged 
in a protracted struggle with the Gauls who 
had crossed from Europe, and by whom he 
was killed in battle b.o. 261 . — Antiochus U., 
sumamed Theoe (god), succeeded his father, 
lost several promces by revolt, and was 
murdered in B.O. 246 by LaodioS, his wife, 
whom be had put away to marry Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy. — ^Antiochus III., sur- 
named the Oreaty grandson of the preceding, 
was bom b.o 242, succeeded in b.o. 228. 
The early part of his reign embraced a series 
of wars against revolted prorinoes and neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, his expeditions extending 
to Indht, over Asia Minor, and latterly into 
Europe, where he took possession A the 
Thracian Chersonese. Here he encountered 
the Romans, who had oonquered Philip V. 
of Macedon, and were i^repared to resist his 
further progress. Antiochus gained an im- 
portant adviser in Hannibal, who had fled 
tor refuge to his court; but he lost the 
opportunity of an invasion of Italy while 
the Bmnans were engaged in war vrith the 
Gauls, of which the Carthaginian urged him 
to avail himsell The &mans defeated 
him by sea and land, and he was finally 
overthrown by Scipio at Mount Sipjflus, in 
Aria Minor, b.o. 190, and very severe terms 
wm impesM upon Mfii. He was killed 
whBe fimdering a temple in Elymais to 
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ANTIPOPIL 


Ofllms IV., oftUed BpijphXmi^ voiugMt mu 
of the ftbove, if chiefly lemerkeble for hie 
Attempt to extirpate the Jewieh religion, 
and to establifh in. Hi place the polytheiim 
of the Greeks. This led to the insurrection 
of the Maocahees, by which the Jews ulti- 
mately recovered their independence. He 
died B.C. 164. 

Antioquia (an-te-C-kS'a), a town of South 
America, in Colombia, on the river Oauca; 
founded in 1542. Pop. 10,000. It gives 
name to a department of tiie republic; area. 


28,816 aq. milM; pop. 464.887. Capital, 
Medellin. 

Antipiidobiqptiit, one who is opposed to 
the doobine of infant baptism. 

Antip'aros (anc. Oltdrot)^ one of the 
Cyclades Islands in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, containing a famous stalaotitio grotto 
or cave. It lies south-west of Paros, from 
which it is separated by a narrow strait, 
and has an area <d 10 square mile% and 
about 500 inhabitants. 

Anttp^atar, a general and flriend of Philip 
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of Maoedon, father of Alexander the Great. 
On the death of Alexander, in 828 B.O., 
the regency of Macedonia was assisned 
to Antiipater, who succeeded in establiiming 
the Macedonian rule in Greece on a firm 
footing. He died in B.o. 817 at an advanced 

Antip'athy, a special dislike exhibited by 
individuahi to particular objects or persons, 
usually resulti^ from physical or nervous 
organisation. An antipathy is often an 
unaccountable repugnance to what people 
in general regard with no particular oislike, 
as certain sounds, smells, articles of food, 
ftc., and it may be manifested by fainting 
or extreme disccmifort 

Antiidilo^^tio, a term applied to medi- 
cines or methods oi treatment that are in- 
tended to counteract inflammation, such as 
bloodletting, purgatives, diaphoretioB, ko, 

An^tlphon, a Greek orator, born near 
Athens; founder oi politioal oratory in 
Greece. His oratioas are the oldest extant, 
and he is said to have been the first who 
wrote speeches for hire. He was put to 
de ath for taking part in the revolution of 
B.O. 411, which established the oligarchic 
govamineDt of the Four Hundred. 

Aatlphon, Antfph'oAy ('alternate song '), 
in the Christiaa diurdi a verse first sung 
by a siagls jcioo, and then repeated by the 


whole choir; or any piece to be sung by 
alternate voices. 

Antipodes (an-tipb-dez), the name given 
relativMy to people or places on opposite 
sides of the earth, so situated that a line 
drawn from one to the other passes through 
the centre of the earth and forms a true 
diameter. The longitudes of two such places 
differ by 180^ The difference in their time 
is about twelve hours, and their seasons are 
reversed. 

Antlpodii Islands, a group^of small un- 
inhabitbl islands in the Srath JPaoiflo Ocean, 
about 460 miles S.B. by B. of New Zealand; 
so called from being nearly antipodal to 
Greenwich. Antipow Island rises to 1800 
feet, and is largely covered with coarse 
grass; huts have recently been fitted up to 
shelter castaways. 

An'tipope, the name applied to those who 
at different j^ods have produced a schism 
in the Boman Catholic Church by opposing 
the authqri^ of the pope, under the pre- 
tence thiji^ey were themselves popes. 
The KomSnr Church cannot admit that 
there ever existed two popes; but the fact 
Is^ that in several oases bo^ competitors 
lor the papal chair (sometimes there were 
three or even four) were equally popes; 
that is tosi^, the olalmsof all wereequa^ 
good. Saon was frequently suppocted by 
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whole netioiui, and the echiam waa nothing 
hut the atrnggle of political intereata. 

e drug obtained from ooal- 
tar produota, valuable in rednoing fever and 
in i^ieving pain, being much used in nerv- 
oua headawe and neuralgia. 

Aa'tiqiiariea, thoae devoted to the atudy 
of ancient times through their relics, as 
old places of sepulchre, remains of andent 
habnationa, early monuments, implements 
or weapons, statues, coins, medals, paint- 
ings, inscriptions, bwks, and manuscripts, 
with the view of arriving at a knowledge of 
the relations, modes of living, habits, and 
general condition of the people who created 
or employed them. Sodeties or associations 
of antiquaries have been formed in all 
oountries of European dvilization. In 
Britain the Sodety of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don was founded in 1572, revived in 1717, 
and incorporated in 1751. The Sodety of 
AntiquarlM of Scotland was founded in 
1780, incorporated in 1788, and has the 
management of a lam national antiquarian 
museum in Edinburg. 

Antiques (an-tsks'), a term specifically 
applied to the remains of andent art, as 
sti^ues, paintings, vases, cameos, and the 
Uke, and more espedally to the works of 
Grwdan and Eoman antiquity. 

Antirrhinum (an-ti-rl'num). a genus of 
annual or pereni^ plants cf the natural 
order Sorophulariaoem, commonly known 
as ma^pd/rojgony on account of the peculiarity 
of the blossoms, which, by pressinff between 
the finger and thumbs may be made to open 
and shut like a mouth. They all produce 
showy flowers, and ate much cultivated in 
gardens. Many varieties of some of them, 
such as the great or common snapdragon 
(Anferr^tnum mq/us), have been prodvmed 
by gardeners. 

Antisana (da-tS-stt'nd), a volcano in the 
Andes of Ecuador, 85 miles b.u. by E. 
Quito. Whymper, who ascended it in 1880, 
makes its hei^t 19,260 feet 

Antis'cUiis (Ghr. anti, over against, ^cia, 
a shadow), those who live undw the same 
meridian, at the same distanoe N. and b. 
of the equator, and whose shadows at noon 
oonsequently are thrown in oontipaiy direc- 
tions. 


AnMaeoirtm^tiCB, remedies against sonrv v. 
Lemons jidoe, ripe fruit, miUiL salts of potash, 
green Tsgetables, potatoes, nesh meat, and 
raw or l%htly boded eggs, are some of the 
pcinti^ aatiieoibutieB. See Scwvjf. 

4atifli|»'tle (Ox. agaiasi, and 


to rot), an agent ^ which the putrefaction 
of ve^table or animal matters sii prevented 
or arrested There are a great number of 
substances having this preservative pro- 
perty, among whm are salt, alcohol, vege- 
table charcoal, creosote, corrosive sublimate, 
tannic add, sulphurous add, sulphuric ether, 
chloroform, arsenic, wood-spiri^ aloes, cam- 
phor, benz^ aniline, Ao. The packing of 
fish in ice, and the outing of herring and 
other fish with salt, are familiar ant^ptic 
processes. The different antiseptics act in 
Cerent ways. The term is applied in a 
spedfio manner to that mode of treatment 
in surgery by which air is excluded from 
wounc^ or allowed access only through 
substances capable of destroying the germs 
in the atmosphere, on whose presence sup- 
puration is assumed to depend. 

AntUpaamodlc, a medidne proper for 
the cure of spasms and convulsions; such 
belong largely to the class of ethers, as sul- 
phuric ether, chloric ether, nitric ether, Aa 

Antiithenea (an-tis'the-nCz), a Greek 
philosopher and the founder of the school 
of Cynics, bom at Athens about B.O. 444. 
He was first a disdple of Gorgias and then 
of Socrates, at whose death he was present. 
His philosophy was a one-sided develop- 
ment of the Socratic teaching. He held 
virtue to consist in complete self-denial and 
In disregard of riches, honour, or pleasure 
of evei^ kind. He himself lived as a beg- 
gar. He died in Athens at an advance 
age. 

AntiB'trophe. See Strophe, 

Antitaunu. See Ta/urut, 


Antith'asiB (opposition), a figure of speech 
oonsistiiig in a oontrask'tor opposition of 
words or sentiments; as, 'When our vices 
leave us, we flatter ourselves we leave them , ' 
* The prodigal robe hie hevr^ the miser ro5s 


himee^,* 

Anti-trade, a name given to any of the 
upper tropiMl winds wmoh move northward 

S ihe same manner as the 
h blow beneath them in 
tion. These great aerial 
to the surface after they 
limits of the trade-winds, 
b-west or west-soaih-west 
temperate, and the north- 
^•west winds of the south 

temperate aoflsa 

AAtitrbiita'inlMUi til ^o do not receive 
tiie doctrine of me dlim Trini^, or the 
exktenoe of three^MMons In the Godhead; 
eiqMdaiUy applied to||hM wdio oppose snoh 
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% doctrine on bldloeopliiool gronnde, m con- 
ineted with Umtariani, who reject the doc- 
trine tm not warranted by Scriptore. 

An'titype, that which is correlative to a 
type; by theological writers the term is 
employed to denote the reality of which a 
type is the prophetic symbol. 

An^tinm, in andent Italy, one of the 
most ancient and powerful dries of Larinm, 
the chief dty of the Volsd, and often at 
war with the Bomans; by whom it was 
finally taken in 888 B.o. It was 88 miles 
distant from Borne, a flourishing seaport, 
and became a favourite residence of the 
wealthy Bomans. It was destroyed by the 
Saracens; but vestiges of it remain at Forto 
d’Anso, near wbidi many valuable works 
of art have been found. 

Antivari (an-teVa-re), a se^rt town on 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic, ceded to 
Montenegro by the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 
Pop. about 6000. 

Antlers, the horns of the deer tribe, or 
the snags or brandies of the horns. See 
Deer, 

Ant-lion, the larva of a Neuropterous 
insect (MyrmdMon formiednua), wmch in 
its perfect state greiHy resembles a dracpn- 
fly; curious on account of its ingemous 
method of catching the insects — chiefly 
ants — on which it feeds. It digs a funnel- 
shaped hole in the driest and finest sand it 
can find, and when the pit is deep enough, 
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and the sides are qtdte smooth and sloping, 
it buries itself at the bottom with only & 
formidable mandibles projeotinff, and waits 
till some luckless ins^ stumUm over the 
edge, iriien it is immediately seised, its 
jujoes sucked, and the dead body jerked 
nula the hde. 

AAtoAigis'tSk a Ohillan seaport on the 
Bay ci Itosms and a tenito^ of the same 
mme leosntij taken from Bolivia. The 
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tenitory has an area of 60,988 sq. miles, 
and a population of 21.213. The port is 
connected by railway with the silver mines 
of Caracoles, and exports silver, copper, 
cubic nitre, Ac. Pop. 7946. 

Antoine^ (ac*twa-net), Maris (Marie 
AnUdnette Joseph Jeanne de Lorraine), 



Maris Antoinette. 

Archduchess of Austria and Queen of 
Framoe, the youngest daughter of the Em- 
peror Frands I. and of Maria Theresa^ was 
TOm at Vienna, 2d November, 1766; exe- 
cuted at Pari% 16th Oct 1798. She was 
married at the age of fifteen to the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louk XVI., but her manners 
were ill-suited to the French court, and she 
made many enemies among the highest fa- 
milies by ner contempt for its ceremonies, 
which excited her ridicule. The freedom of 
her manners, indeed, even alter she became 
queen, was a cause of scandaL The extra- 
ordmarv affair of the diamond necklace, 
in whicn the Cardinal Louis de Bohan, the 
great quack CagUostro, and a certain Count- 
ess de Lamotte were the chief actors, tar- 
nished her name, and added force to the 
calumnies against her. Though H was 
proved in the examination which she de- 
manded thit she had never ordered the 
necklace, her enemies succeeded in casting 
a stigma on her, and the oredulons people 
laid every pnbUo disaster to her 
There is no doubt she had great influence 
over the kin^^ and that she constantly 
4qpp^ygfd all msasorss of refonn. The an* 
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timnMrtienMpIba gi^en hi&t •! thegnardi* 
ball at Ven^ea on lat October, 1789, 
raked the general indignation to the high- 
eat pitch, mtd was followed in a few days 
by the inaurrection of women, and the 
attack on Veraaillea. When practically 
priaonem in the Toileries it waa ahe who 
advked the flight of the royal family in 
June, 1791, which ended in their capture 
and return. On 10th Auguat, 1792, she 
heard her huaband’a deposition pronounced 
by the Legislative Assembly, and accompa- 
nied him to the prison in the Temple, where 
ahe displayed the magnanimity of a heroine 
and the patient endurance of a martyr. In 
January, 1793, she parted with her husband 
who had been condemned by the Convention; 
in August she was removed to the Concier- 
gerie; and In October she was charged be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal with having 
dissipated the finances, exhausted the trea- 
sury, oorreaponded with the foreign enemies 
of France, tfad favoured the domestic foes 
of the country. She defended herself with 
firmness, decision, and indignation; and 
heard the sentence of death pronounced with 
perfect calmness— a calmness which did not 
forsake her when the sentence was carried 
out tlm following morning. Her son, eight 
years of am, died shortiy afterward as 
waa generiuly believed by poison, and her 
daughter was suffered to q^t France, and 
afterwards married her cousin the Duke of 


Angouldme. 

Antommarchi (*miirlc6), Oablo Fran- 
ORSOO, Italian physician, boni in Corsica in 
1780, died in Culia 1888. He was professor 
of anatomy at hlorenoe when he offered him- 
self as physician of Napoleon at St Helena. 
Napoleon at first received him with reserve, 
but soon admitted him to hk confidence, 
and testified his satisfaction with him by 
leaving him a legacy of 100,000 francs. On 
hk return to Europe he pubUshed the Der- 
niers Moments de Napoldon (two vols. 8vo, 
1823). 

AntoneU'i, Giacomo, cardinal, bom 1806, 
died 1876. He wss educated at the Grand 
Seminary of Rome, where he attracted the 
attention of Pope Gregary XVI., who ap- 
pointed him to severu hooportant offices. 
On the accession of Phis IX. in 1846 An- 
tooelli was raised to the dignity of osrdinal- 
deaoon; two years Uter he beoaiaepresidmt 
and miniiter of foreign affairs, and ;ln 1860 
was appointed seoreti^ of state. During 
the sitting of tiie C&umenioal CouncU 
(1869-70) M was a prominent <fiii]ttpion of 


the pi^ interest He strongly opposed 
the aiium^on of the tmited ItaUan crown 
by Victor EmanueL 

Antonell'o (of Messina), an Italian pain- 
ter who died in the end of the sixteenth 
oentu^, and k said to have introduced oil- 
painting into Italy (at Venice), having been 
Instmct^ in it by John Van Eyck. 

Antoni'niu,lTiNXBABT of. See 
Antoni'niis, Maboob Aurbliub. See 
Aurdtua. 

Antoni'nuB, Wall of, a barrier erected 
by the Romans across the isthmus between 
the Forth and the Clyde, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Its western extremity 
was at or near Dunglass Castle, its eastern 
at Oarriden, and the whole len^h of it ex- 
ceeded 27 miles. It was constructed a.d. 
140 by Lollius Urbious, the imperial legate, 
and oonskted of a ditch 40 feet wide and 
20 feet deep, and a rampart of stone and 
earth on the south side 24 feet thick and 
20 feet in height It was strengthened at 
each end and along its course by a series of 
forts and watch-towers. It may still be 
traced at various points, and k commonly 
known as GrahmCa Dyka. 

Aatonl'nus Pins, Titds Aurbliub Ful- 
VDB, Roman emperor, was bom at Lavinium, 
near Rome, a.p. 86, died A.D. 161. In a.d. 
120 he became consul, and he was one of 
the four per- 
sons of oonsular 
rank among 
whom Hadrian 
divided the su- 
preme admink- 
tration of Italy. 

He then went 
as proconsul to 
Asia, and after 
his return to 
Rome became 
more and more 
the object of Obin of Antoninui Piu. 
Hadrian’s con- 
fidence. In A.D. 188 he was selected by 
that emperor as hk successor, and the 
same year he ascended the throne. The 
perseontions of the Christians he q>eed- 
Uy aboliBhed. He carried on but a few 
wars, la Britain he extended the Roman 
dominion, and by raising a new wall (aee 
preoeding art) a st^ to the invasions 
of the Inots Scots. The eeaate gave 
him the surname Ptut, that is, dutiful or 
showing filial affection, beoauee to kem 
aUve the msmoty of Hadrian be bad boIR 
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* UmpU in his bononr. Hn wm mooeeded 
Mnroiu Anieliiii, hit adopted wm. 

Anto'nini, Maboub (Mask Autont), Ro- 
man triumvir, bom 83 B»o., wai oonnectod 
with the family of Onoar by hit mother. De- 
bauchery and prodigality marked hie youth. 
Toewmpe hie creditor* he went to Greece 
in 58, and from thence followed the conenl 
GabiiiiuB on a campaign in Syria as com- 
mander of the cavalry. He served in Gaul 
under Cssear in 52 and 51. In 50 he re- 
turned to Rome to support the interests 
of Csesar against the aristocratical party 
headed by Pompey, and was impointed 
tribune. When war broke out between 
Cesar and Pompey, Antony led reinforce- 
mente to Csssar in Greece, and in the battle 
erf Pharsalia he commanded the left wing. 
He afterwards returned to Rome with the 
appointment of master of the horse and 
governor of Italy (47). In B.O. 44 he be- 
came Cesar’s colleague in the consulship. 
Soon after Cesar was assassinated, and An- 
tony would have shared the same fate had 
not Brutus stood up in his behalf. Antony, 
by the reading of Cesar’s will, and bv the 
oration which he delivered over his body, 
excited the people to anger and revenge, 
and the mu^erers were obliged to flee. 
After several quarrels and reconciliations 
with Octavianus, Cesar's heir (see Atigustus), 
Antony departed to Cisalpine Gaul, which 
province had been conferred upon him 
Mpdnst the will of the senate. But Cicero 
thundered against him in his famous Phi- 
lippics; the senate declared him a public 
enemy, and intrusted the conduct o£ the 
war against him to Octavianus and the con- 
suls Hirtius and Pansa. After a campaign 
of varied fortunes Antony fled with his 
troops over the Alps Here he was joined 
by Le^dus, who commanded in Gam, and 
througn whose mediation Antony and Oc- 
tavianus were again reconciled. It was 
amed that tee Roman world should be 
divided among the three conBpirators, who 
were called toiumvirs. Antony was to 
take Gaul; Lepidu% Spain; and Oi^vianns, 
Africa and Sidly. Iney decided upon the 
proscription of their mutual enemies, each 
giving up his Mends to the others, the most 
eriebniM of the viotiins bring Cicero the 
orator. Antony and Ckstavianus departed 
in 42 lor Macedonia, where tee united 
foroes of thrir enemies, ifontns and Caasius, 
formed a powerful army, which was^ how- 
ever, speemly defeated at PhfUppL Antony 
mat idsited Atheni^ and thenoe proceeded 


to AsUl In COiria he ordered Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, to apologize for her inso- 
lent behaviour to the triumviri She ap- 
peared in person, and her charms fetter^ 
him for ever. He followed her to Alexan- 
dria, where he bestowed not even a thought 
upon the affairs of the world, till he was 
aroused by a report that hostilities had 
commenced in Italy between his own rela- 
tives and Octavianus. A short war fol- 
lowed, which was decided in favour of 
Octavianus before the arrival of Antony in 
Italy. A reconciliation was effected, which 
was sealed by the marriage of Antony with 
Octavia, the sister of Octavianus. A new 
division of the Roman dominions was now 
made (in 40), by which Antony obtained 
the East, Octavianus the West. After his 
return to Asia Antony gave himself up 
entirely to Cleopatra, assuming the style of 
an eastern despot, and so alienating many 
of his adherents and embittering public 
opinion against him at Rome. At length 
war was declared at Rome against the 
Queen of Eg^, and Antony was deprived 
of his consulship and government Each 
party assembled its forces, and Antony lost, 
In the naval battle at Aotium (b.o. 81), the 
dominion of the world. He followed Cleo- 
patra to Alexandria, and on the arrival of 
Octavianus his fleet and cavalry deserted, 
and his infantiy was defeated. Deceived 
by a false report which Cleopatra had dis- 
seminated of W death, he fell upon his own 
sword (B.O. 80). 

Antanoma'iia, in rhetoric, the use of the 
name of some office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade inst^ of the true name of 
the prson, as when his majesty is used for 
a king, hts lordship for a nobleman; or 
whmi, instead of Aristotle, we say, the phi- 
losopher; or, conversely, the use ri a prt^m 
noun instead of a common noun; as, a sUo- 
man for a wise man. 

Antony, Mabk. See Antonius (Maroas), 

Antony, Sr. See Anthony. 

An'tri^ a county of Irela^ province of 
Ulster, in the north-east of tee island; 
area, 782,080 acrei^ of which about a third 
are arable. The eastern and northern dis- 
tricts are comparatively mountainous, with 
tracts of heath and bog, but no part rises to 
a great height. The parihioipal rivers are the 
Lagan and tee Bann, which separate Antrim 
Down and Londonderry respectively. 
The general soil of the {dains and vaUeys is 
strong loam. FIbil oats, and potatoes are 
tee principal agriooitural produos. CatHe, 
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Amp, fwina, «ad goite we extensively 
reaied. Thera era (wt«mines end beds of 
iron*ora, which is worked and exported A 
range of basaltic strata stretches along the 
norwem coast, of which the celebrated 
Giaixt^s Oaoseway is the most remarkable 
portion. The spinning of linen and cotton 
yarn, and the weaving of linen and cotton, 
are the staple manufactures The principal 
towns are Bel- 
i§A, Ballyme- 
na, and Larne. 

Idimy of the in- ^ , 

haUtants are " > 

Presbyterians, 
being the de- 
scendants of 
Scottish im- 
migrants of 
the seventeenth 
century. The 
county sends 
four members 
to parliament. 

Pop 461,240.— 

The town of 
Antrim, at the 
north end of 
Iiough Neagh, 
is a small pl^ 
with a pop. of 
1886. 

Ant-thnuh, 
a name given to 
certain passer- 
ine or perching 
birds having ra- 
semblanoes to 
the thrushes 
and supposed to 
feed l^mly on 
ants, l&y all have longish legs and a short 
tail The ant-thrushes of the Old Woiid 
belong to the genus Pttia. They inhabit 
southern and south-eastern Asia and the 
Sastem Archipelaga and are birds of bril- 
liant plumi^ The New World ant-thrushes 
bakmg to South America, and live among 
close foliage and bushes. Some of them are 
called ant-shrikes and ant-wrens. They 
beloQg to several genera. 

Ani'weip (Dut^ and Ger. Anhoerpen, 
XVench, Anrart), the chief port of Belgium, 
and the capital of a province of the same 
nam^ on the Scheldt, about 60 miles from 
the OM seik It is strongly fortified, being 
completely surrouaded on the land side by 
a semlcliciiiar inner line of fortification^ 
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the defenoee being completed by an outer 
line of forts and outworks The cathedral, 
with a spire 400 feet bi^ one of the largest 
and most beautiful specimens of Gothic 
architecture in Belgium, contains Rubens’s 
celebrated masterpieces, the Descent from 
the Cross, the Elevation of the Cross, and 
The Assumption. The other churches of 
note are St. James’s, St Andrew’s, and St 
Patti’s, all en- 
riched with 
p^tingB by 
Rubens, Yan- 
dyok, and other 
masters Among 
the other edi- 
fices of note are 
the exchange, 
the town-h^ 
the palace, the- 
atre, academy 
of the fine arts, 
picture and 
sculpture gti- 
lenes, A& The 
harbour accom- 
modation is ex- 
tensive and ex- 
cellent, new 
dooksand quays 
having been 
built in the mt 
few years. The 
shipping trade 
has greatly ad- 
vanced in re- 
cent times, and 
is now very 
large, the goods 
being larg^ in 
transit. Thera 
are numerous and varied industries. Ant- 
werp is mentioned as early as tiie eighth 
century, and in the eleventh and twelfth 
H had attained a high degree of prosperity. 
In the sixteenth century it Is said to have 
had a pop. of 200^000. The wars between 
the Netherlands and Spain greatly injured 
its oommeroe, which was almost ruined by 
the dosing of the navigation of the Sdieldt 
in aooordiAoe with the peace of Weetrfiialia 
(1448). It was oidy in the 19ih oentniy 
that its prosperity revived. Pop, 282,000. 
— The provmoe oonstits of a f^Ue plain 
1100 square mHes in areik has a popu- 
lation ^ 826,166. 

Aaunia {Anepo on the monuments), one 
of the of tile Egyptieas, the 
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•on of OMm hj Ilia. The X^ptiin letilp- 
torea rq>r6ient him with the heed, or nndor 
the fonxi, of a jackal, with long pointed 
ean. His offioe was to oondnct the souls of 
the dead from this 
world to the next, 
and in the lower 
world he weighed 
the actions of the 
deceased mvious 
to their admission 
to the presence of 
Osiris. 

Anfipahahr (a- 
nop'sh&r), a town 
of Hindnstan, N. 

W. Provinces, on 
the G^ges, 75 
mUes B.E. 3 Delhi, 
a resort of Hindu 
pilgrims who bathe 
tn the Ganges. 

Pop. 8234. 

Ann'ra, or An- 
ou'ra (Gr. a, ne^ AnubU. 

tive, oura, a tail), 

an order of Batrachians which lose the tail 
when they reach maturity, such as the frogs 
arid toads. 

Anundhapnra. See Anarqjapura. 

A'miB, the opening at the lower or pos- 
terior extremity of the alimentary canal 
through which me excrement or waste pro- 
ducts of digestion are expelled. 

An^ril, an instrument on which pieces of 
metal are laid for the purpose ii being 
hammered. The common sndth's anvil is 
generally made of seven pieces, namely, the 
core or body; the four oomerB for the pur- 
pose of enlarging its base; the projecting 
end, which oontidns a square hole for the 
reception cl a aet or chisel to cut off pieces 
of iron; and tiie beak or conical end, used 
for turiiing pieces of iron into a circular 
form, Aa These pieces are each separately 
weUM to the core and hammered seas to 
form a regular surface with the whole. 
When the anvil has received its due form, 
it is faced with steel, and is then tempered 
in oold water. The smith's anvil is gener- 
aUy placed loose iqKm a wooden blodk. The 
aavu for heavy operationii snoh as the forg- 
ing of ordnance and shafting: consists of a 
huge hron block deeply smbMlded, and rest- 
ing on pAes of masomy. 

Aneiueb Jxair BAmm BounomovoN 
Vf (jii^ b&p-tSit bbrge-nyO^ dtt^-vid), a 
n ffo prat e d fksmok ^popaplisr, bom 1697, 


died 1782; puUlshed a gn^ number of 
maps and v^tingB fllustrative of andent 
ana modem geography. 

Amin (dn«ian), a town of France, de- 
partment of Nord, about 1 mile north-west 
tresn Vslendennes, in the oentre of an ex- 
tensive ooal-field, with blast-f nmaoes, forges, 
roUing-miUs, foimdries, Ao. Pop. 10,048. 

Aonia, in andent geography a name for 
dl Boeotia in Greece, containing Mount 
Helicon and the fountain Aganippe, both 
haunts of the muses. 

A'orist, the name given to one of the 
tenses of the verb in some languages (as the 
Greek), which expresses indents past time. 

Aor^, in anatomy, the great artery or 
trunk of the arterisd system, proceeding 
from the left ventricle of the heart, and 
giving origin to all the arteries except the 
pulmonary. It first rises towards toe top 
of the breast-bone, when it is called the 
ascending aorta; then makes a great curve, 
called the transverse or great arch of the 
aortas whence it gives off branches to the 
head and upper extremities; thence pro- 
ceeding towa^ the lower extremities, under 
the name of the descending oorto, it gives 
off branches to the trunk; and finally divides 
into the two iliacs, which supply the pelvis 
and lower extremities. 

Aosta (4-oB'ta; anc. Augusta Prrctoria)t 
a town of north Italy, 50 miles N.N.w. of 
Tmrin, on the Dora-Baltea, with an ancient 
triumphal arch, remains of an amphitheatre, 
Ac. Pop. 7880. 

Acmdad (a-d'dad), tbs Ammotrdgus tra^ 
gddphus, a quadmp^ allied to the sheep, 
most doMy to the monflon, from whion, 
however, it may be easily distinguished by 
the heavy mane, commencing at the throat 
and falling as far as the knees. It is a 
native of Nordi Africa, inbahitiBg the lofti- 
eet and most inaccessible predpi^ 

Apaches (A-pfi'ches), a wai^e race of 
Indfims inhabiting the more unsettled parts 
of the United Btatee adjoining Mexico, and 
also the north of Mexico. They live chiefly 
on hoisebadk, support themadves by tfaie 
chase and plunder, and they still maintain 
their indroendenoe and hostility to the 
whites. 

Aiv'aiuigs, aaallowanoe wMoh the yonnger 
prinM of a reigning boose In some Euro- 
pean oonntries receive from the revenues of 
the oountiy, generally together witii a grant 
of publie domains, he ^ ^ l e d 

Apasiai^ iMsisae, bouses h^ 
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modftte ft imubw of ffunfllit each in iti own 
■et of roome, which form a leparate dwelling 
with an entrance of itc own. The term £ 
dbiafly med in America, where such dwell- 
ing! are of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion; bat houses of this md have long been 
built in Europe, though in London, as in the 
United States, they are still somewhat of a 
novelty. In New York and other American 
cities there are now great blocks of such 
houses, which provide excellent and com- 
modious dwellings at a lower rent than If 
each were a separate building. 

Ap'fttite, a translucent but seldom trans- 
parent mineral, which otystallizes in a regu- 
lar six-sided pris^ usuwy terminated by 
a truncated six-sided pyramid. It passes 
through various shades of colour, from white 
to yeUow, jpreen, blue, and occasionally red, 
■cratches mior-spar but is scratched by fel- 
spar, and has a specific gravity of about 
8*6. It is a comi>ound of phosphate of lime 
with fluoride and chloride of calcium. It 


thunderbolt in his hand was no less cele- 
brated. His renown was at its height about 
B.O. 830, and be died about the end of the 
century. Among the anecdotes told of 
Apelles is the one which gave rise to the 
Latin proverb, *Ne sutor supra ciepidam’ 
— ‘Let not the shoemaker ^ beyond his 
shoe.’ Having heard a cobbler point out 
an error in the drawing of a shoe in one of 
his pictures be corrected it, whereupon the 
cobbler took upon him to criticise the leg, 
and received from the artist the famous 
reply. 

Ap^enninas (Latin, Mons Apenntnus), a 
prolongation of the Alps, forming the * back- 
bone of Italy.’ Beginning at Savona, on 
the Gulf of G^noa, the Apennines traverse 
the whole of the peninsula and also cross 
over into Sicily, the Strait of Messina being 
regarded merely as a gap in the chain. 
The average height of we mountains com- 
posing the range is about 4000 feet, and 
nowhere do they reach the limits of per- 


oocmrs principally in primitive rocks and 
in veins, extensive deposits being found in 
all parts of the world It is now largely 
utilized as a source of artificial phosphate 
manures. 

Ape, a common name of a number of 
quadrumanouB animals inhabiting the Old 
World (Asia and the Asiatic isl^ds, and 
Africa), and indudiug a variety of spMies. 
The word ape was formerly applied indis- 
criminately to all quadrumanous mammals; 
but it is now limited to the anthropoid or 
man-like monkeya The family indudes 
the chimpanzee, gorilla, orang-outang, Ac., 
and has oeen divided into three genera, 
Troglod/gUe, Simia^ and HyUMtee. See 
Chimpansm^ Gibbon, Gorilla, Orang, Aa 

Apeldoom (ii‘pel-dOm), a town of Hol- 
land, province of Guelderland, 17 miles 
north of Arnhem; manufactures pmr, 
morocco leather, and copper-plates. Pop. 
28,788. 


petual snow, though some summits exceed 
9000 feet in height. Monte Como, called 
also Gran Sasso d’ltalla (Great Rock of 
Italy), which rises among the mountains 
of the Abruzzi, is the loftiest of the chain, 
rising to the height of 9541 feet, Monte 
Majella (9151) being next. Monte Gar- 
gano, which juts out into the Adriatic from 
the ankU of Italy, is a mountainous mass 
upwards of 6000 feet high, conmletely sepa- 
rated from the main chain. On the Adri- 
atic side the mountains descend more 
abruptly to the sea than on the western or 
Mediterranean side, and the streams are 
comparatively short and rapid. On the 
western side are the valleys of the Amo, 
Tiber, Gaiigliaao, and Vdtumo, the largest 
rivers that rise hi the Apouiines, and the 
only ones of importance m the peninsular 
portion of Italy. They consist aUnost en- 
tirely of limestone rooks^ and are exceed- 
ingly rich in the finest marbles. On the 


Apelles (a-peres), the most famous of the south slopes volcanic masses are not unoom- 
painters of ancient Greece and of antiquii^, mon. Mount Vesuvius^ the only active 
was bom in the fourth oentiOTB.o.,probablv volcano on the continent of Europe, is an 
at Colophon. Bphorus of Ephesus was his instance. The lower slopes are well clothed 
first teller, but attracted by tiie renown of with vegetation, the summits are sterile and 
the Sioyonian s<diobl he went and studied bare. 

at SipyoiL la the time of PhUiphewent Apenrade (i&'pen-rfi-de), a seaport of 
to Macedonia, and there a dote friendship Prusn% in Sdileswig-Holst^ on a fiord 
between him and Alexander the Great wu cf the little Belt, beautifully sitaated, and 
sitahHihed, The most admired of his {ic- carrying on a considerable fishing snd ssa- 
tures was that d Venus risingfrom the sea faring trade. Pop. 6212. 
snd wrfag^ the water from her dripping ^^[^ekfant, a medidne which. In moderate 
looks. Hk portrait ci Alexander with a Mbs, gently hut oompletdy opens the 
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txiweb: ezMiiplM, OMtor-oil, Bpsom Mlti, 
SMUUK fta 

Ap^'alonf, ft botanioftl term epplied to 
flowen or flowering-plaiitft whioh are deati- 
tate of petals or ooroUa. 

▲phi^p'tera, an order of wingless in^ 
sects, oomposed of the different species of 
fleas. See Flea, 

Aplia'sia (Gr. a, not, and phasis, speak- 
ing), in pathology, a symptom of certain 
morbid conditions of the nervous system, 
in which the patient loses the power of ex- 
pressing ideas by means of words, or loses 
the appropriate use of words, the vocal 
oigans the while remaining intact and the 
intelligence sound. There is sometimes an 
entire loss of words as connected with ideas, 
and sometimes only the loss of a few. In 
one form of the disease, called aphemiaf the 
patient can think and write, but cannot 
sp^k; in another, called agraphia^ he can 
think and s{^k, but cannot express his 
ideas in writing. In a great majority of 
cases, where post-mortem examinations have 
been made, morbid changes have been foimd 
in the left frontal convolution of the brain. 

Aphe'lion (Gr. apo, from, and Mlwe^ the 
son), that part of the orbit of the earth or 
any other planet in which it is at the point 
remotest from the sun. 

Aphe'mia. See Aphasia, 

Ai^des (afl-d€x). See Aphis. 

Aphis, a genus of insects (called plant- 
lice) of the order Hemiptera, the type of 
the family Aphldds. The species are veiy 



nmneioiis and destmetim The A, rosa 
lives on the rose; the A. /oho on the bean; 
the A. h n tahi t is injurious to the 1 k^ the 
A. granaria to oet^s, the A, Umigira 
or woolly aphis equally so to apple-trees. 
The aphides are furnfadied with an in- 
fleoted beak, and feelem longer than the 
thorax. In the aame speoiee aome indi- 
vlflnala hava four eraot winga and atheis 
1S» 


are entirelj without wings. The feet are 
of the ambulatory kind, and the abdomen 
usually ends in two hom-like tubes, frcun 
which is ejected the substanoe called honey- 
dew, a favourite food of ants. (See Ant,) 
The aphides illustrate parthenogenesiB ; 
hermaphrodite forms produced from eggs 
produce viviparous wingless forms, which 
again produce others like themselves, and 
thus multiply during summer, one iudi- 
vidusl giving rise to millions. Winged 
sexual forms aj^ar late in autumn, the 
females of which, being impregnated by 
the males, produce eggs, 

Apho'nia (Gr. a, not, and phOni, voice), 
in pathology, the greater or less impairment, 
or the complete loss of the power of emitting 
vooal sound. Qhe slightest and less perma- 
nent forms often arise from extreme ner- 
vousness, fright, and hysteria. Slight forms 
of structural aphonia are of acatarrhal nature, 
resulting from more or less congestion and 
tumefaction of the mucous and submucous 
tissues of the larynx and adjoining parts. 
Severer cases are frequently occasion^ by 
serous infiltration into the submucous tissue, 
with or without inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx and of its vicinity. 
The voice may also he affected in different 
degrees by inflammatory affections of the 
fauoes and tonsils; by tumours in these situa- 
tions; by morbid growths pressing on or im- 
plicating the larynx or trachea; by aneur- 
isms; and most frequently by chionic laryn- 
gitis and its consequences, especially thiclran- 
ing, ulceration, Ac. 

Aph'orism, a brief, sententious saying, in 
which a comprehensive meaning is involved, 
as * Familiarity breeds contempt;’ * Neces- 
sity has no law.’ 

AphrodSs'iaot, medicines or food believed 
to be cspaUe of exciting sexual desire. 

Apbr^te (af-ro-di'tS), the goddess of 
love among the Greeks; usually regarded 
as equivalent to the ^man Venus. A 
festival called Afdirodisia was celebrated to 
her in various pa^ of Greece, but especially 
in Cyprus, aee Venue, 

Aphtltfi (af the), a disease occurring espe- 
oiaUy in infants, but occasionally seen in old 
persona^ and consisting of small white ulcers 
upon the tongue, gums^ inside of the lips, 
SM palate, resembling partkles of curdled 
uUk: commonly oaUed thrush or m%Ue- 
tkrueh, 

A'pU, the chief place and trading centre 
of the Samoa Islands, on the north side of 
the island of Updo. 



APIASY A?)UAKATIC. 


ftpUuty diouli be well eheltM^ 
from itrong wmds, moietore, and the extremes 
of heat and cold. The hives should face the 
south or south-east, and should be placed on 
shelves 2 feat above the ground, and about 
the same distance from each other. As to 
the tona of the hives and the materials of 
which they should be oonstmoted there are 
great differences of opinion. The old dome* 
shapedstraw s^is s^ in ^neral use among 
the cottagers of Great Britain. Its cheap- 
ness and simplicity of construction are in its 
favour, while it is excellent for warmth and 
ventilation; but it has the disadvantage that 
its interior is closed to inspection, and the 
honey can only be got out by stupefying the 
bees with the smoke of the common puff- 
ball or chloroform, or by fumigating with 
sulphur, which entails the destruction of the 
swarm. Wooden hives of square box-like 
form are now miining general favour among 
bee-keepers, ^ey usually consist of a large 
breeding chamber below and two sliding 
removable boxes called supers above for the 
abstractiou of honey without disturbing the 
contents of the main chamber. It is of great 
importance that the apiary should be situ- 
atoid in the neighbourhood of good feeding 

B ds, such as gardens, dover-fields, or 
-covered hiUs. When their stores of 


fragments only of whldi remain, was one 
directed againirt the Jews, which was re- 
plied to by Josephus. 

A'plos, a genus of leguminous climbing 
plants, producing edible tubers on under- 
ground shoots. An American species (A. 
tuber&M) has been used as a substitute for 
the potato, but its tubers, toougfa numerous, 
are small. 

A'pls, a bull to which divine honours were 
pdd by the ancient Egyptians, who regarded 
nim as a symbol of At Memphis he 

had a splendid reeldenoe, containing exten- 
sive walks and courts for his entertainment, 
and he was waited upon by a large train of 



honey are removed the bees must be fed 
during the winter and part of spring with 
syrup or with a solution consisting of 2 lbs. 
loaf-sugar to a pint of water. In the early 
spring slow and continuous feeding (a few 
ounces of syrup each day) will stimulate 
the queen to deposit her eggs, by whidi 
means the colony is rapidly strengthened 
and throws off early swarms. New swarms 
may make their appearance as eariy as 
May and as late as August, but swarming 
usually takes place in the intervening 
montmi. 

Apiolua, Mabcus Gabius, a Bxmian epi- 
cure in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, 
who^ having exhausted his vast fortune on 
the goMBmtion of his palate, and having 
only about £80,000 luft^ poiawed himself 
that he might eacspe mlBeKy at plain 
diet The book of oookerj publianed under 
the name of Aplcina waa written bv one 
Cttliua, and belongs to a madk leter dete. 

A^^loii, a GreSc grammarian» bom In 
Emt, lived in the reigna of TiberiuiL 
ddigiija, and Glaudiua, A.a 16^ and 
went to Boma to teadh gtamnar and 
rintoria Ammig hia worioi^ cub or two 


priests, who looked upon bis every move- 
ment as oracular. He was not suffered to 
live beyond twenty -five years, being seoretly 
killed by the priests and thrown into a 
sacred wdL Another bull, characterised 
by certain marks, as a black colour, a tri- 
angle of white on the forehead, a iridte 
oreaoent-shaped spot on the riffht side, Ac., 
waa selected in his place. His birthday was 
annually celebrated, and his death was a 
season of public mourning. 

A'liia, a genus of insects. See JSse. 

A'plum, a genus of umbellif erons jdants, 
indudittg celery. 

Apla^'tal, a term applied to those 
mammsls in which the young are destitute 
of a placenta. The aplaoental mammals 
oompriss the Monotremata and Marsupi- 
aHa> the two ioweat ordera of mammals, m- 
duding the duck-mole (omithoriiynohus), 
the porcupiimaai-eitor, kangaroo, Ao. Sro 
Manypi^ia and Mono tfv m ata , 

AalaiuA'io, In q>tloa, a tenn specifically 
appSed to refieotofiL Isnaaa, and comMna- 
taoiiia cf them, capable of twBiamttting light 
without qkhaimal ilwxa^ AnapmaHe 
iiUf da a kM cmutfueled of dl^ 

m 


APVmJL AKKTTK^OIUB. 


to oomoi the effeoti ti tmoqiMl xtinUo* 
gibilitjr of the different nyn 

A])^iUl See Sea-harA, 

Ap^alypia (Gr. apokaljfptiif n revela- 
tion), the name frequently ^ven to the lest 
book of the New Teetoment, in the Engliih 
version called The Bevelation of 81 John 
the Divine. It is generally bdleved that 
the Apocalypse was written by the apostle 
John in his old age (95-97 A.D.) in the Isle 
of Pstmos, whithw he had been banished 
bv the Boman Emperor Domltian. An- 
ciently its genuineness was maintained by 
Justin Mar^, Irenseua, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, and many others; while 
it was doubted by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, and, nearer 
our own times, by Luthw and a majority of 
the eminent German commentators. The 
Apocalypse has been explained differently 
by almost every writer who has ventured to 
interpret il and has famished all sorts of 
sects and fanafcios with quotations to sup- 
port their creeds or pretensions. The modem 
interpretersmay be divided intothreesdkooli 
— namely, the historical school, who hold 
that the prophecy embraoes the wh<de his- 
tory of the chui^ and its foes from ^e 
time of its writiiiff to the end of the world; 
the PrceUrista, who hold that the whole or 
nearlyyfhe whole of the prophecy has been 
already fulfilled, and that it refers chiefly to 
the triumph of Christianity over PagMUsm 
and Jndaiiun; and the IhOurisU, who throw 
the whole prc^ecy, except the first three 
diaptera, forward uponati^ not yet reached 
by the church— a period of no very long 
duration, which is immediately to preoede 
Christ's second ooming. 

Apoealyvtlfi Vumbw, the mystic number 
665 found m Bev. xiii 18. As early as the 
second century eodesiastioal writers found 
that the name Antichrist was indicated by 
the Gredc diaracters expressive d thu 
number. By Irenssus the word LaUinas 
was found in the letters of the number, and 
the Boman empire was therefore oonsidered 
to be Antichrist. Protestants generally be- 
lieve it has reference to the PiqMMy, and, on 
the other hand, Cathdios connect it with 
Protestantism. 

Ajpoear'poog, in botany, a term applied to 
•nchfrnita as are die pcodnoe of a aingls 
ffoiiBr, and are formed of one oarpd, or a 
mm\m of carpsis firee and aspar^ from 
eadt ctiiei* 

kMao&rwfiUk (Gratis ^tfafaupi ooncaaled or 
ij|«ma*h * tha aariiaat 


ohurchea to variona aacted or profeasadly 
inspired wr itin gs, somatimes given to thcne 
whiMM anthors were nnknown, somedmee 
to thoee with a hidden meaning, and some- 
timee to those oonaidered <mieotionable. 
The term k speoially i^^iplied to ^ fourteen 
undermentioned bodes whidi were written 
during the two centuries preceding the birth 
of Christ. They were wxmen, not in Hebrew, 
but in Greek, and the Jews never allowed 
them a place in their sacred canon. They 
were incorporated into the Septuagint, and 
thence passed to the Vulgate. The Greek 
Chtndi exduded them mm the canon in 
860 at the Council of Laodioea. The Latin 
Church treated them with mdre favour, but 
it was not until 1546 that th^ were for- 
mally admitted into the canon of the Church 
oi Borne by a decree of the Council of 
TYent. The Ang^can Church says they 
may be read for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners, but that the church docs 
not imply them to cstabliah any doctrine. 
All other Proteatant churches in Britain 
and America Ignore them. The following 
fourteen books form the Apocry|dia of the 
Endiah Bible:— The first and second Books 
of Esdras, Toblt, Judith, the rest of the 
Book of Eriher, the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Siraoh, or Eo- 
olealasticua, Baruch the Prophet, the Song 
of the Three Children, Susanna and the 
Elders, Bel and the Dnigon, the Prayer of 
Manssoes, and the first and aecond Books 
of Maocabees. Besides the Apociyphal 
books of the Old Testament there are many 
spurious books composed in the earlier am 
m Christfanity, and published under uie 
namee of Christ and hia apostle^ or of such 
immediate followers as from their character 
or means of intimate knowledge might give 
an apparent plausibiUty for surii forgoes. 
These wzitinga comprise : lat, the Apoo^^I^ 
Goepela, wUmi treat of the history of Jot^h 
and the Virg^ before the birth of Christ 
of the infamy of Jesua, and of the acts of 
Pilate; 2d, ue Apocryi^ Acte of the 
Apostles; and 8d, the Apocryphal Apoo- 
alypeea, none of which have obtained oan- 
omoal recognition by any of tbe ohandiea 
Apoqyaa'oasi, a nat. order of dicotyle- 
dons plants, having for its type the genus 
Apoeih'ism or dog-bane. The molea hate 
or somefimea whorled mavea with- 
out at^mlea; the corolla mooopeteloui^ 
hyp€fjmoii% and with tiic atamena inserted 
iqpcmtt; frifft two-eaUed. The plants yield 
naofllqr Juioc^ which la generally poiaonmis; 
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Mvml jidid oMmidumo^ and a few edible 
fniita Tbe bark of ■eyeral apeciee la a 
powerful febrifuge. To the order belongs 
the periwinkle (Vinoa). See JDog-ha/^ 
Pervwinlde^ OUamder^ Ta/nghvn, 

Ap'odk (lit footless anim^), a name 
sometimes ^ven to the snake-like or worm- 
like amphibians, as also to the apodal fishes 
(which see). 

Ap'odal Fiahei, the name applied to suoh 
malaoopterous fishes as want ventral fins. 
They constitute a small natural family, of 
which the common eel is an example. 

Apo'dSsis, in gram., the latter member 
of a conditional sentence (or one beginning 
with f/, though^ &a) dependent on the 
condition or prot&its; as, if it rain {protasis) 
I shall not go {apodoau). 

Ap^ogaa (-jS; Greek, apo, from, and gi^ 
the eai^), that point in the (urbit of the 
moon or a planet where it is at its g^test 
distance from the earth; properly this par- 
ticular part of the moon's orbit. 

Aporda, a town of Germany, in the 
Grand-duchy of Saxe -Weimar, at which 
woollen go^ are extensively manufac- 
tured, employing 7000 hands. Pop. 18,001. 

Apollina'rians, a sect of Christians who 
maintained the doctrine that the Logos 
(the Word) holds in Christ the place of the 
rational soul, and consequently that God 
was united in him with the human body 
and the sensitive soul. ApoUinaria, the 
author of this opinion, was, from A.D 1 862 
till at least A.a 882, Bishop of Laodioea, in 
Syria, and a zealous opposer of the Arians. 
As a man and a scholar he was highly 
esteemed, and was among the most popular 
authors of his time. He formed a congre- 
gation of his adherents at Antioch, and 
made VitaUs their bishop. The ApoUina^ 
rutfUt or VtUduina, as their followers were 
called, soon spread their sentiments in Syria 
and the neighbouring countries, establiiuied 
several societies, with their own bishops, 
and one even in Constantinople; but die 
sect was suppressed in 428 by imperial 
edict 

ApoUina'rla Water, a natural aerated 
water, belonging to the olass of aeidulated 
soda watmi, aiS derived from the Amfili- 
narisbmnnen, a spring in the valley 01 the 
Afar, near the Bhine, in Rhenish Prussia, 
fonnlim a highly es t ee m ed beverage. 

son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Leto 
(Latona), who being persecute by the 
jesloQsy of Ham (Juno), aftar tedious wan- 
dsriaga and nine days* labour, was deliverad 


of him and bis twin sister, ArUmis (Diana), 
on the island of Delos. Skilled in the use 
of the bow, he slew the serpent Python on 
the fifth day after his bira; afterwards, 
with bis shter Artemis, he lolled the 
children of NiobS. He aided Zeus in the 
war with the Titans and the giants. He 
destroyed the Cyclopes, because they forged 
the thunderbolts with which Zeus killed his 
son and favourite Asklepios (.^Esoulapius). 
According to some traditions be invented 
the lyre, though this it generally ascribed 



Apollo, from s hiuHrollef at Boom. 


to Hermes (Mercury). Apollo was origi- 
nally the sun-god; a^ though in Homer he 
appears distinct from HeliM (the sun), yet 
bis real nature is hinted at even here by 
the epithet Pbmbus, that is, the radiant or 
beaming. In later times the view was al- 
most universal that Apollo and Helios were 
idenUoal. From being the god of light and 
purity in a physical sense he gradually be- 
came tbe g^ of moral and spiritual light 
and purity, tbe source of all intellectual, 
social, and ^litical progress. He thus came 
to be regarded as the gra of song and pro- 
phecy, the god that wards off and ImmUb 
I xxlily suffering and disease, the institutor 
and guardian of dvil and politioal order, 
and me founder of dties. His worship was 
introduoed at Rome at an early period, peu- 
hably in tbe rime of the Tarquins. Among 
the indent statues of Apollo that have 
came down to us, the most remarkable k 
the oim called the 4|x)22e from the 

BilvidMe Oidkry in the Varican at Remap 
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This ftoiae was found in the rains of An- 
tinin in 1508, and was purchased by Pope 
Julian IL It is now supposed to be a copy 
of a Greek statue of the third oentury 8.0, 
and dates probably from the reii^ of 
Nero. 

AjpoUodo^nia, a Greek writer who flour- 
ished 140 B.O Among the numerous works 
be wrote on various subjects, the only one 
extant is his Bibliotheca, which contains a 
concise account of the mythology of Greece 
down to the heroic age. 

ApoUo'nius of Po^ Greek mathema- 
tician, called the *great geometer,' flourished 
about 240 ao., and was the author of many 
works, only one of which, a treatise on Conic 
Sections, partly in Greek and partly in aa 
Arabic translation, is now extant 

Apollo^aios of Bhodos, a Greek rhetori- 
cian and poet, flourished about 230 aa Of 
his various works « e have only the Argo- 
nautica^ an epic poem of moderate merit, 
though writt^ with much care and labour, 
dealing with the stoiy of the Argonautio 
expedraon. 

ApoUo'nius of Ty'ana, in Cappadocia, a 
Pythagorean philosopher who was bora in 
the beginning of the Christian era^ early 
adopted the Pythagorean doctrines, abstain- 
ing from animal food and maintaining a 
ri^d silence for five years. He travelled 
extenaively in Asia» profesaed to be endowed 
with miraculous powers^ such as prophecy 
and the raising of the dc^ and was on this 
account set up by some as a rival to Christ. 
His ascetic lue, wise discourses, and won- 
derful deeds obtained for him almost uni- 
versal reverence^ and temples, altars, and 
statues were erected to him. He di^ at 
Bpbesus about the mid of the firrt century. 
A narrative of his strange career, containing 
many fables, with, perhi^ a kernel of truth, 
was written by Jl^ortratus about a oen- 
tuiy later. 

ApoUo'aius of the hero of a tale 
wfai^ had an immenae popularity in the 
middle ages and which fondsbed the plot of 
Shakspere's PerideiL Prince of Tyre, The 
atory, criginall j in Greek, first appeared in 
the third oentiuy after Chriat. 

ApoU'oi; a Jew of Alexandria^ who 
leanwd the doctrines of Chiistiaiiity at 
Epheaua from Aquila and Pkiaoai% beoame 
a pipMiher of tlm goQidl In AolfUa and 
tnth^ and an amistant of Pan! in hia mia- 
iicmiity work. Some have regarded him as 
the an ro or of the IMitle to l£e Hebrews. 
k^ApoB'yim (*the Destroyer*)^ aname naad 
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In Eev. ix. 11 for the angel of the bottom- 
lees pit 

A^logetioe (-let'iks), a term applied to 
that branch of theological learning which 
consists in the systematio exhibition of the 
arguments for Uie divine origin of Chris- 
tiimity. See Emdeneet of Chruttanvty, 

Apologue (ap'o-log), a story or relation 
of fictitious events intended to convey some 
useful truths. It differs from a parable in 
that the latter is drawn from events that 
pass among mankind, whereas the apologue 
may be founded on supposed actions of 
brutes or inanimate things, iflsop's fables 
are good examples of apologues. 

Apology, a term at one time applied to a 
defence of one who is aoonsed, or of certain 
doctrines called in question. Of this nature 
are the Apolo^es of Socrates, attributed 
respectively to Plato and Xenophon. The 
name passed over to Christian authors, who 
gave tne name of apologies to the writings 
which were designed to defend Christianity 
Against the attics and accusations of its 
enemies, particularly the pagan philosophers, 
and to justify its professors bmore the em- 
perors. Of tins sort were those by Justin 
Martyr, Atbenagoras, TertuUian, Tatian, 
and wers. 

Aponouro'sis, in anatomy, a name of cer- 
tain grayish-white shining membranes, com- 
posed of interlacing fibrro, sometimes con- 
tinuous with the muscular fibre, and differing 
from tendons merely in having a fiat form. 
They serve several purposes, sometimes at- 
taching the muscles to the bones, sometimes 
surrounding the muscle and preventing its 
displacement, Ac 

Apophtlie^ (apVtbeni), a short pithy 
sentence or maxim. Julius Caesar wrote a 
ooUeotion of tiiem, and we have a collection 
by Lord Bacon. 

Apo^^jrllits, a spedes of mineral of a 
foliated atruoture and pearly lustre, called 
also fish-eye stone. It belongs to the Zeolite 
hunily, and is a hydrated silioate of lime 
and potash, oontaliiing also fluorine. 

Ap'ople]7, abolition or sudden diminution 
of sensation and voluntary motion, from 
•nspension of the fnnotions oH the oerebrum, 
rasoitiag from congestion or rapture of the 
Mood-vsaiels of tiie brahi and resulting 
pr es sor c on this organ. In a complete apo- 
plexy timc^person mils suddenly, Is unable 
to move hla Hmbs or to speak, gives no proof 
of sssing, hearing, or feemig^aTO the breath- 
iag Is ttertorous or raori^ like that of a 
person In deep deep. iSe premonitciy 
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g y m pto mMi of lliii dancems dlaoMe ai« 
wmaineM, giddinoM, dulneaa of hearing, 
ireauoiit yawning, disordered vision, noiM 
in tne ears, vertigo^ k>o. It is most frequent 
between ages ot fiftv and seventy. A 
large head, short neck, full chest, sanguine 
and plethorio oonstitution, and oorpuleniw 
are generally considered si^ of predisjHisi- 
tion to it; but the state of me heart's action, 
with a plethoric condition of the vascular 
system, nas a more marked influence. Out 
of 68 oases carefully investigated only 10 
were fat and plethoric, 23 being thin, and 
the rest of ordinary habit Among the 
common predisposing causes are long and 
intense thought, continued anxiety, habitual 
indulgence of the temper and passions, sed- 
entary and luxurious livii^, sexual indul- 
gence, intoxication, Slo, More or less com- 
plete recovery from a first and second attack 
is common, but a third is almost invariably 
fatal 

Aposiope'sis, in rhetoric, a sudden break or 
stop in speaking or writing, usually for mere 
effect or a pretence of unwillingness to say 


Denis, the apostle of the Gauls,* St. Boni- 
face, the apostle of Germany; Si Augustin, 
the apostle of England; Eranois Xavier, 
the apostle of the Indies; Adalbert of 
Prague, apostle of Prussia Proper. During 
the life of the Saviour the apostles more 
than once showed a misunderstanding of 
the object of his mission, and during his 
sufferings evinced little courage and flrmness 
of friendship for their great and benevolent 
Teacher. After his death they received the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, that 
they might be enabled to fulfil the impor- 
tant duties for which they had been chosen. 
Their subsequent history is only imperfectly 
known. According to one interpretation of 
Matthew xvL 18 Christ seems to appoint St. 
Peter the first of the apostles; and the pope 
claims supreme authority from the power 
which Christ thus gave to St. Peter, of whom 
all the popes, according to the Catholic 
dogma, are successors in an uninterrupted 
line. 

Apostles* Oveed, a well-known formula 
or declaration of Christian belief, formerly 


anything on a subject; as, *his character is 
such— but it is better I should not speak of 
that: 

Apos'tasy (Gr. apostasis, a standing away 
from), a renunciation of opinions or practices 
and the adoption of contrary ones, usually 
applied to renunciation of religious opinions. 
It is always an expression of reproach. 
What one party calls apostasy is termed by 
the other oonvernon. Catholics, also, oau 
those persons apostates who forsake a re- 
ligious order or renounce their religious 
vows without a lawful dispensation. 

A poftarioH See A priort. 

Apos^Ues (literally persons sent out, from 
the Greek apostdUiny to send out), the 
twelve men vmom Jesus selected to attend 
him during his ministry, and to promidgste 
his rriigion. Their names were as follows: 
— Simon Peter, and Andrew his brother | 
James, and John his brotherjsons of Zebe- 
dee; Philip; Bartholomew; Thomas; Mat- 
thew; James, the son of Alpheus; Lebbeus 
his brother, oaUed Judas or Jude; Simon, 
the Oanaanite; and Judas Iscariot To 
these were subsequently added Matthias 
(ohosen by lot in place of Judas Iscariot) 
and Paul. The Bible gives the name of 


apostle to Barnabas also^ who accompanied 
rmd on hii missions (Acts xlv. 14). In a 
wite sense those preachers who first taught 
Christianity in heathen countries are some- 
times teniied aposries; for example, Si 


believed to be the work of the apostles 
themselves, but it can only be traced to the 
fourth century. Bee Creed. 

Apostorio, Apobtol'ioal, pertaining or 
relating to the apostles. — AposteiUe Vhurek, 
the church in the time of the apostles, con- 
stituted according to their design. The name 
Is also given to the four churwes of Borne, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and 
is claimed by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and occasionally by the Bniscnpalians. — 
Apostclie Constxtutxons and OamonSt a 
collection of regulations attributed to the 
apostles, but generally supposed to be 
spurious. They appeiured in the fourth 
century; are mvidea into eight books, and 
consist ii rules and precepts relating to the 
duty of Christians, and particularly to the 
ceremonies and diimipline of the church. — 
Apostolxe fatherSf the Christian writers who 
during any part of their lives were oontmn- 
porasy with the iqMstles. Thera are five — 
Clement, BanudiaiL Hennas, Ignatius, Poly- 
oarp. — Aposkite hiny, a title granted by the 
pope to the kings of Hungary, first oanlerrad 
on St Btiphei^ the f onn&v of the royal line 
of Hungary, on account of what he accom- 
plished In the spiead of Christiaiiity.— 
Apostoliem, the see of ^e popes or bimpe 
of Borne: so called beoause the popes pro- 
fess themsri vet the saootsseira of St Petsr, its 
founder.— -Apesml^ sueeessxau, the uninter- 
rupted su ooe mion of bishops, and, HknmiA 

m 
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themy of priesti and deacons (these three 
orders of ministers being called the apoi- 
UjUmiI orders), in the church by regular or- 
dination from the first apostles down to the 
present day. All Episrop^ diurches hold 
theoreticauv, and the ^man CathoUc 
Church and many members of the English 
Church strictly, that such suooesrion is 
essential to the oificiating ^est, in order 
that grace may be communicatea through 
his amninistradons. 

Apoatorics, Apobtolioi, or Apostolic 
B^thren, the name given to certain sects 
who professed to imitate the manners and 

S ractice of the apostles. The last and most 
nportant of these sects was founded about 
1260 by Gerhard Segarelli of Parma. They 
went Wefooted, begging, preaching, and 
singing throughout Italy, Switzerland, and 
France; announced the coming of the Idng- 
dom of heaven and of purer times; denouno^ 
the papacy, and its corrupt and worldly 
church , and inculcated the complete renunci- 
ation of all worldly ties, of property, settled 
abode, marriage, Ac. lliis society was for- 
mally abolish^, 1286, by Honorius IV. In 
1800 Segarelli was burned as a heretic, but 
another chief apostle appeared — Bolcino, a 
learned man of Milan. In self-defence 
they stationed themselves in fortified places 
whence they might resist attacks. After 
having devastated a laige tract of country 
belonging to Milan they were subdued, a.d. 
1307, by the troops of Bishop Raynerius. 
in their fortress ^bello^ in Vercelll, ana 
almost all destroyed. Dolcino was bmed. 


The survivors afterwards appeared in Lom- 
bardy and in the south of Kwice as late as 
1368. 

Apo'sM^hV (Greek, *a turning away 
from’), a rhetorical figure by wMch the 
orator changes the course of his speech, and 
makes a short impassioned addim to one 
absent as if he were present, or to things 
without life and sense as if they had me 
and sense. The same term is applied 
to a comma when used to contract a wcvd, 
or to mark the possessive case, as In * John’s 
book.’ 

Apothacariei* wslglit, the weight used 
in dwteiiiing drugs, in wbdch the pmmd (Ibi) 
Is divided Into 12 ounoes (S), the ounoe into 
8 diachms (3), the draclito into 8 soruples 
(3), iud the scruple Into 20 miu(gn.), 
tite mia bring aqniralent to wat in nvoir. 


the min being 
dimA weii^t 


Apoth'eoiiy, In a genersl sense^ one who 
kee^ a shop or laboratory for preparliij^ 


compounding, and vending medtcines, and 
for the makhig up of medical prescriptions. 
In England uie term was long applied (as 
to some little extent still) to a regularly 
licensed dass of medical practitioners, being 
such persons as were members of, or licensed 
by, the Apotheea/ries^ Vompcmy in London. 
Ine apothecaries of Lcmdon were at one 
time ranked with the nooers, with whom 
they were incorporated by James I. in 1606. 
In 1617, however, the apothecaries received 
a new charter as a distinct company. They 
were not yet regarded as having the right 
to prescribe but only to dispense, medicines : 


that right on them, and they latterly be- 
came a well-established brancn of the medi- 
cal profession. In 1815 an act was passed 
providing that no person should practise as 
an apothecary in any part of England or 
Wales unless after serving an apprenticeship 
of five years with a member of the society, 
and recdving a certificate from the society’s 
examiners. As in country places every 
practitioner must be to some extent an 
apothecary, this act gave the society an 
undue influence over the medical profesidon. 
Dissatisfaction therefore long prevailed, but 
nothing of importance was done till the 
Medicd Act of 1858, which brought the 
desired reform. The Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany have prescribed a course of medical 
instmction and practice which candidates 
for the license of the society must pass 
through. Since 1874 apprenticeship has 
not been necessary. 

Apothe’diun, in botany, the receptacle of 
lichens, consisting of the spore-cases or asol, 
and of the paraphyses or CNurren threads. 

Apotheow (deification), a solemnity 
among the ancients by which a mortal was 
raised to the rank of toe gods. The custom 
of placing mortals, who mul rendered their 
countrymen impoi^nt services, among the 
gods was very andent among toe Gi^ks. 
^e Homans, for several centuries, deified 
none but Romulus, and first imitated the 
Greeks in the fashion of frrauent apotheosis 
after the time of Ciesar. Jrnm tl:^ period 
apotheosis was regulated by toe decrees of 
toe senate, and aooompamed with great 
solemnides. The greater part of the Roman 
emperors were deified. 

ippalttibiaa Mountaliia (ap-pa-lfi’- 
cfai-an), also called AixiOHAinis, a vast 
mounts range in N. America extending 
for 1800 miles from Cape Gaspd, on the 
Gulf of 8t Lawrence, a.'W. to Alab a m a. 
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The syetam hea been divided into three 
greet leotione: the inarthem (including the 
Adirondeuka, the Green Mountains, the 
White Monnteina, Ac. ), from Cape Gaspe to 
New York; the eentral (including a large 
portion of the Blue Ridge, the AUeghanies 
nroper, and numerous lesser ranges), from 
New York to the valley of the New River; 
and the towthem (including the continuation 
of ^e Blue Ridge, the Bla^ Mountains, the 
Smoky Mountains, Ac., from the New River 
southwards. The chain consists of several 
ranges generally parallel to each other, the 
altitude of the individual mountains increas- 
ing on approaching the south. The highest 
pMks rise over 6600 feet (not one at all 
approaching the snow -level), but the mean 
heiffht is a&)ut 2500 feet. L^e Champlain 
is tne only lake of great importance in the 
system, but numerous rivers of considerable 
nse take their rise here. Magnetite, hematite, 
and other iron ores occur in great abundance, 
and the coal-measures are among the most 
extensive in the world. Gold, ulver, lead, 
and copper are also found, but not in paying 
quantities, while marble, limestone, fire-clay, 
gypsum, and salt abound. The forests 
covering many of the ranges yield large 
quantiuM of valuable timber, su& as sugar- 
maple, white birch, beech, a^ oak, cherry- 
tree, white poplar, white and yellow pine, 
Ac., while they form the haunts of large 
numbers of bears, panthers, wild cats, and 
wolves. 

AppalMhioola (-chl-cSla), a river of the 
UnitM States, formed by the Chattahoochee 
and Flint Rivers, which unite near the 
northern border of Florida; length, about 
100 miles; flows into the Gulf m Mexico, 
and is navigable. 

Appanage. See Apomage. 

Ap^'re&t, among mathematioians and 
astronomen, applied to thix^ as they 
impear to the eye, in distinction from whi^ 
they really are. Thus they s^k of 
iq>parent motion, magnitude, distance, 
height, A& The apparent magnitude of a 
heavenly body is the angle subtmded at the 
spectator's eye by the diameter of that body, 
and this, of course, depends on the distance 
as w^ as the real magnitude of the body; 
apparent motion is Ihe motion a body seems 
to nave in oonaequenoe of our own motion, 
as the motion it the sun from east to 

according to a beUef held bv 
aems^ a disembodied manifest itself 
to mortil dlghl; aooording to the common 


theory an illusion involuntarily generated, 
by means of udiioh figures or forms, not 
present to the aotoal sense, are nevertheless 
demetured with a vividness and intensity 
sumcient to create a temporary belief of 
their reality. Such illusions are now mor- 
ally held to result from an overexcited Drain, 
a strong imagination, or some bodily malady. 
In penect health the mind not only pos- 
sesses a control over its power^ but tiie 
impressions of the external objects alone 
occupy its attention, and the play of imagi- 
nation is consequently checked, except in 
sleep, when its operations are relatively 
more feeble and faant. But in the unhealthy 
state of the mind, when its attention is 
partly withdrawn from the contemplation of 
external objects, the impressions of its own 
creation, or rather repr^uction, will either 
overpower or combine themselves with the 
impressions of external objects, and thus 
generate illusions which in the one case 
appear alone, while in the other thev are 
seen projected among those external objects 
to whirii the eyeball is directed. This 
tbeoiw explains satisfactorily a large major- 
ity of the stories of apparitions; still there 
are some which it seems insufficient to 
account for. In recent times, though the 
belief in ghosts of the old and orthodox 
class may m said to have almost died out, 
a new and kindred faith has arisen, that of 
Spiritualism. 

Appenl', in legal phraseology, the removal 
of a cause from an inferior tribunal to a 
iuperior, in order that the latter may revise, 
and if it seem needful reverse or amend, the 
deoision of the former. The aupreme court 
of aopeal for Great Britain is tne Home of 
liordi. Till recently there were certain 
defect! in connection with the settlement of 
appeals by this body, but these have been 
remedied hy the App^te Jurisdiction Act, 
1876, while a new oonrt of appeal haa also 
been eatabliahed aa a division of the Supreme 
Oourt of Judicature. In Ireland there is 
also a Oourt of Appeal similar to that in 
England; while in Scotiand the highest 
oourt is the Court of Session. From the 
decisions of the Indian and all oolonial 
oonxta, and the oonrta of the lale of Man 
and the Cbann^ lalan^ appeal may be 
had to the privy-ooundl Appeals from 
the deoiakmt of justicss of a bonmgh or 
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wiiioh WM eftobliihed «t the aune time m 
^ e Coart of Appeal ; from quarter-senioiie, 
ooanty and other i^erior oouxte, to the 
High Court In Sootland the ^art ai 
Sei^on reviews the deouiooB of the ooontv 


it ooours in ohUdhood is generally qrmp- 
tomado of worms; in adults common causes 
are pregnancy, videos habits, and indim- 
tion caused by stomach complaints or Mut- 
tony, when the gnawing pains of disease are 
mistaken for hunger. 

Ap'pUn, a Roman historian ol the second 
century after Christ, a native of Alexan- 
dria, was governor and manager of the 
imperial revenues under Hadrian, Trajan, 
ana Antoninus Pius, in Rome. He com- 
piled in Greek a Roman history, from the 
earliest times to those of Augustus, in 
twenty-four books, of which only eleven 
have come down 
to us — of little 
value. 

AppU'ni, An- 


oourts, there being an appeal from its < 
sions to the House of Lom'— In the United 
States the system of appeals differs in dif- 
ferent states. 

AmMOseU (ap'pen-tsel), a Swiss canton, 
wboUy inclosed by the canton of St Gall ; 
area, 162 square miles. It is divided into 
two indeMndent portions or half-cantons, 

Ausser-Rnoden, which is Protestant, and 
Inner - Rhoden, 
which is Catholia 
It is an elevated 
district, traversed 
by brwches of 
the Alps; Mount 
Sentis in the 
centre being 8250 
feet high. It is 
watered by the 
Sitter and by sev- 
eral smaller a69u- 
entsof the Rhine. 

Glaciers occupy 
the higher valleys. Flax, 
fhiit, Ac., are produced, but the wealth of 
Inner-Rhoden lies in its herds and flooks- 
that of Outer-Rboden in its manufactures 
of embroidered muslins, gauxes, cambrics, 
and other cotton staffs; mso of silk goods 
and pmr. The town of Appeniell (Ger- 
man, Jitemdle, abbot’s cell) is the capital impe^ family were painted bv 
cf Inner-Rhoden, on the SHter, with atxrat Appian Way, called 



DBBA, a painter, 
bom at Milan in 
1754, died in 
1817. As a fresco- 
painter he ex- 
celled every oon- 


Constrootion at s Portion of the Appian Way 


of 


4800 inhabitanti Trogen is the capital of 
Outer-Rhoden, Herisan the largest town 
(pop. 11,000). Pop. Onter-Bhoden, 51,960; 
Iniier-Rhod^ 12,882. 

Ap'petita, in its widest sense, means the 
nati^ desire for gradfication, cither of the 
body or the mind ; but is generally applied 
to the recoirent and intermittent aasue for 
food. A healthy appetite is favoured by 
work, exercise, plain living, and oheerfal- 
nem; absence m this feel^, or defective 
aroetite (anareina), indicates diseased action 
of Urn stoQiaoh, or of the nervous system or 
drcalatioo, or it may result from vidous 
habhi. Depraved appetite (pica), orade- 
dre lor imnatund loo4 ss cbalk, as^^ 

Boapb depends oftso In the case of chil- 
dren on viokm tastes or habits; in grown- 
iq> pencils it may a y mp to natlc m 
pnpsia, pregnsnqy, or ddonnis. Tnaatiahle 
Wowie appetite ervoraeity (Mtesfa) when 
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in Italy. He dis- 
played his skiU 
paitioulariy in the 
of Santa Maria di S. Celso at 
and in the paintings represent 
the legend of Cupid and Psyche, 
for the walls and ceiling of the vi 
the Archduke Ferdinand at Monza (1795). 
Napoleon appointed him rovaJ court painter, 
the whole of the 
him. 

'iarum, the 
Queen of Roi^: the oldret and most re- 
nowned Roman road, was oonstruoted dur- 
ing the censorship of Appius Claudius 
Cecus (B.C. 818-810). It was built with 
large square stones on a raised platform, and 
waa made direct from the ga^ of Rome 
to Capua, in Campania. It was afterwards 
extend through Samnium and Apulia to 
Brundusium, the modem Brindisi It was 


partially restored 
58 It was exoavi 
far as the eleventh 


Pius VI., and in 1850- 
l b V order of Pius IX. as 
milestone from Rome. 


Clnndins, snroamed Cegeus, or 
the blind, an andent Roman, dected oen- 
sor 8 . 0 . 812, which office he held foor years. 
While in positiem he made every effort 
to weaken Ibe power of the plefa% am con- 
structed the road and aqueduct named after 
him. He was subsequently twice oonsnl, 
and once dictator. In his <dd age he be- 
falind, but in B.0L 280 he made a 



APPIUS CLAUDIUS CRASSUS APPOIKTBfBKT. 


famoas fpeedi in which he induced the 
•enate to reject the terms of mace fixed by 
l^rrrhus. He ia the earliest Koman writer 
of mroee and verse whose name we know. 

Appios Claudius Crassus, one of the 
Boman decemvtrtf appointed b.c. 451 to 
draw up a new code of laws. He and his 
oolleagues plotted to retain their power per- 
manently, and at the expiry of their year 
of office refused to give up their authority. 
The people wore incensed against them, and 
the following ciroumstanoes led to their 
overthrow. Appius Claudius had conceived 
an evil passion for VirginuL the daughter 
of Lucius Viiginius, then al^nt with the 
army in the war with the .^^ui and Sabines. 
At the instigation of Appius, Marcus Clau- 
dius, one of his clients, olaii]^ Virginia as 
the daughter of one of his own female 
slaves, and the decemvir, acting as judge, 
dedd^ that in the meantime she shoida 
remain in the custody of the claimant. 
Virginius, hastily summoned from the army, 
appeared with Ms daughter next dav in the 
forum, and appealed to the people; but 
^pius Claudius again adjudged her to M. 
Claudius. Unable to rescue his daughter, 
the unhappy father stabbed her to the heart. 
The decemvirs were deposed by the indig- 
nant people B.O. 449, and Appius Claudius 
died in prison or was strangled. 

Apple {Pprut MaluB)t the fruit of a well- 
known tree ol the nat. older RosacesB, or the 
tree itself. The apple belongs to the tem- 
perate regions of the globe, over which it is 
almost universally spread and oultivatad. 
The tree attains a moderate height, with 
spreading branches; the leaf is ovate; and 
the flowers are produced from the w<^ of 
the former year, but more generally from 
very short shoots or spurs from wood of two 
years* growth. The original of all the varie- 
ties of the cultivated apple is the wild crab, 
wMch has a small and extremely sour fruit, 
and is a native of most of the countries of 
Eur(^. The apple was probably introduced 
into BritMn by me Bomans. To the facility 
of multiplving varieties by grafting is to be 
ascribed the amasing extenrion of the soiis 
of apples* Many of the more marked varie- 
ties are known by general names, as Mppins, 
oodlins, rennets, Aa Apples for the tidde 
are characterised by a mm juicy pulp, a 
sweetish add flavour, regular mxm, w 
beautlfiil odonring; those for oooki^ by 
the property of forming by the aid of heat 
into a pidpy mass of equal consistency, as 
also by titmir large rise and keeping proper- 


ties ; apples for dder most have a oonsid- 
erable degree of asttingency, with richness 
of juice. The propagimon of apple-trees is 
accomplished by soMa cutting suckers, 
layers, budding, or mfting, the last being 
almost the universd practice. The tree 
thrives best in a rich oeep loam or marshy 
clay, but will thrive in any soil provided it 
is not too wet or too dry. The wood of the 
apple-tree or the common crab b hard, dose- 
gr^ed, and often ricMy coloured, and b 
suitable for turning and cabinet work The 
fermented juice {vcrjutcc) of the crab b 
employed in cookery and medicine. Apples 
are largely import^ into Great Britain 
from the Continent and the United States 
and Canada. The designation apple, with 
various modifying words, b applied to a 
number of fruits having nothing in common 
with the apple proper, as aluigator-iqiple, 
love-apple, &o. 

Ap'pwby, oounW town of Westmoreland, 
England, on the Eden, 28 miles 8.8.1. Car- 
Ible, giving its name to a pari. div. of the 
county. It has an old castle, the keep of 
wMoh, called Cesar’s Tower, b still fsirly 
preserved. Pop. 1776 

Apple of diisooi^ according to the story 
in the Greek mythology, the golden apple 
thrown into an assembly of the gods by the 
goddess of discord (Eris) bearing the inscrip- 
Son ‘for the fairest.’ AphroditS (Venus), 
Hera (Juno), and Pallas (Minerva) became 
competitors for it, and ib adjudioation to 
the first by Parb so inflamed the jealousy 
and hatred of Hera to all of the Trojan race 
(to wMoh Parb belonged) that she did not 
oease her maohiuations till Troy was de- 
stroyed. 

Apple of Sodom, a fruit described by old 
writers as externally of fair appearance, but 
turning to ashes when plucked; probably 
the frmt of SoUlnum todomium. 

Ap'pltton, a city of Wisconsin, U.S., 100 
m. B.w. of BfUlwaukee by rail It has many 
flour, paper, saw, and wo(^en mills, and 
other manufactories, and b the seat of a 
ooUegbte institute and of Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 11,869. 

AppoggUiiira (Jq>-poj-k-toH), in music, 
n small Mditional note of embellbhment 
preceding the note to which it b attached, 
and taking away from the principal note a 
portion of its time. 

Jjppointbisat, a term in English law 
signifying the exerdse of some power, re- 
served In a oonveyaaoe or eettlementi of 
bordeniag, sdliiig^ or otherwise diqpodng of 
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Mm lands or property oonveyed. Such a 
reserved powsr is termed ajMioer of^nl* 
ment, 

Appmnatt'ox Goart^onee, a tilliffe in 
Vir^nia, U.S., 20 m. e. of Lynchburg. Here 
on 9th Ajunl, 1 866| G^n. Lee surrendered 
to Gen. Grant, and thus virtually oonduded 
the American civil war. 

Appoii'tion, in grammar, the relation in 
which one or more nouns or substantive 
phrases or dauses stand to a noun or pro- 
noun, which they explain or oharaoterise 
without being predicated of it, and with 
which they agree in case; as Cicero, the 
orator, lived in the first century Iwfore 
Christ ; the opinion, that a tevere winter is 
generally followed by a good summer, is a 
vulgar error. 

i^prai'ser, a person employed to value 
property, and diUy lioens^ to do so by 
license taken out every year. The valua- 
tion must be duly set down in writing, and 
there is a certain fixed scale of ohaiges for 
the appraiser’s services. 

Apfnwhen'sion, the seising of a person 
as a criminal whether taken in the act or 
on suspicion, and with or without a war- 
rant, a warrant being necessary when the 
person apprehending is not present at the 
commission of the offence. See Arreet. 

Appraa'tios, one bound by indenture to 
serve some particular individud or corn- 
pan/ of individuals for a specified time, in 
order to be instructed in some art, soienoe, 
or trade. In England a person i^er the 
age of twenty-one cannot bind himself 
apprentice, and accordingly the usual way 
is for a relatiun or friend to become a con- 
tracting party to the indenture, and engage 
for the faithful performance of the agree- 
ment. An infant cannot be bound appren- 
tice by his friends without his own expressed 
consent In Scotland a boy under fourteen 
or a girl under twelve years of age cannot 
become a party to an indenture without the 
ooncuzrenoe of a parent or guardian; above 
that age they may enter into an indenture 
of Miemselves, and thereby become per- 
sonally bound. An indenture is determin- 
able by the consent of the parties to it, and 
also by the death, bankruptcy, or retire- 
ment nom busineas of the mastw. Parish 
uppretUiesi are bound out tl^ guardians 
of tbe poor to suitable petsons^ and in this 
case the oonsent of the apprantioe Is not 
nene ssa i y. The system of ap p re nti cing hy 
indenture is now much less oommon than 
iannsrly. 
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Appvoadi'fs, sigsag trenches made to 
connect the panels in besieging a fort- 
reea. 

ipprepin'tion. See Impropriation, 
A|qnro^F•r (ap-prbVer), hi English law, 
any aooomplioe in a crime who u allowed 
by the judges of jail -delivery to become 
queen’s evidenoe, that is, to be examined in 
evidence against his aooomplioes, it being 
understood that the approver will hiinsefi 
be pardoned upon making a full and open 
omifession. 

Approximation, a term used in mathe- 
matics to signify a continual approach to a 
quantity requir^, when no process is known 
for arriving at it exactly. Although, by 
such an approximation, the exact value of a 
quantity cannot be diswvered, yet, in prao- 
Moe, it may be found sufiiciently correct; 
thus the diagonal of a STjuare, whose sides 
are represented by unity, is V^i the exact 
value of which quantity cannot be obtained; 
but its approximate value may be substi- 
tuted in the nicest calculations. 

Appuleins. See Apuleiut, 

Ap'ricot {PrunuB Armeni&ea\ a fruit of 
the plum genus which was introduced into 
Europe from Asia more than three centu- 
ries l^fore Christ, and Into England in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. It is a 
native of Armenia and other parts of Asia 
and also of Africa. The aprioot is a low 
tree, of rather crooked growth, with some- 
what heart-shaped leaves and sessile flow- 
era llie fruit is sweet, more or less juicy, 
of a yellowish colour, about the size of the 
peach, and resembling it in delicacy of 
flavour. The wood is coarsely grained and 
soft. Apricot-trees are chiefly raised against 
wills, and are propagated by budding and 
grafting. 

Apries (a^pri-es), Phanoh-H<^hra of 
Scripture, the eighth king of the twenty- 
sixth Egyptian dynasty. He succeeded his 
father riamuthine in 690 or 688 BtO. The 
Jews under Zedekiah revolted against their 
Babylonian oppressors and allied themselves 
with Apriee, who wa% however, unable to 
raiee Mie ei^ of Jerusalem, which was 
taken by Nebnchadnesaar. AtMUmoreun- 
fortunate expeditkm against Cyieue brought 
about revolt in hie army, in endeavouring 
to eopprem which Apriee was defeated and 
slain imout B.a 669. 

A'ptil (Lat ApfUis, from aperirttio open, 
beoauie the bu^ open at this time), tbe 
fourth month of the year* Tho steMga 
custom of fools on thi 1st April 



A PRIORI APTERYX 


sending pM 
which end 


errands and expeditions 
pointment, and raise a 


ages, in which the Haviour was represented 
as living been sent, at this perM of the 
year, from Annas to Caiaphas and from 
Pilate to Herod. In France the party fooled 
is called un potaaon d^twrilf ^an Api^ fish.’ 

A prio'ri (*from what goes b^ore'), a 
phrase applied to a mode m reasoning by 
which we proceed from general prindples 
or notions to jpartioular oases, as opposed to 
a poateriori {*{rom what comes after’) reason- 
^gf which we proceed from knowledge 
previously acquired Mathematical proofs 
are of the a prwrt kind; the conclusions of 
experimental science are a poatcrton. It is 
also a term applied to knowledge indepen- 
dent of all experience. 

Apse, a portion of any building forming 
a termination or projection semicircular or 



terminates in Gape Apdiscon^ It i^ds 
immense quantities of p^troleqm. SeeBal^u. 

Apsis, pL Ap'sides or And'des, in astron. 
one of the two points of the orbit of a hea- 
venly body situated at the extremities of 
the major axis of the ellipse formed by the 

orWt, one of the 

points being that 
at which the body a/ 

is at its greatest A \ 

and the other that \ 

at which it is at \ ^ T 

its least distance 

from its primary. ^ 

In regard to the aOfApatdm 

earth and the other 

planets, these two points correspond to 
the aphelion and perihelion; and in regard 
to the moon they correspond to the apogee 
and perigee. The line of the apsides has a 
slow forward angular motion in the plane of 
the planet’s orbit, being retrograde only in 
Venus. This in the earth’s orbit produces 
the anomalistic year. See A namely. 

Apt (at; anc. Apta Jvlta), a town of 
southern France, department Vanduse, 32 
miles east by south of Avignon, with an 
andent Gothic oathedraL Pop. 4362. 

Ap'tera, wingless insects, such as lioe and 
certain others. 

j^>’tsi7X, a nearly extinct genus of our- 
Borid hir^ distinguished from the ostriches 
by having three toes with a rudimentary 
hallux, which forms a spur. They are na- 
tives of the South Island of New Zealand; 
are totally wingless and tailless, with fea- 


polygonal in plan, and having a roof forming 
externally a semi-dome or aemi-oone, or 
having ridm corresponding to the angles 
of the polygon; espedally such a s«ni- 
droular or polygonal recess projectinff from 
the east end of the choir or wanod of a 
church, in which the altar Is placed. The 
apse was developed from the somewhat 
similar part of the Roman badliom, in which 
the miffiiatrate {prwtor) sat 
Ap'aMMn, a peninsula on the western 
shtwe of the Caspian Sea formed by the 
eastern oxtrmnlt^ of the Canoaaus Moun- 
tains. It extends lor about 40 m., 



Apttnrx iApiatifa Mrnakm 

then resembling hain; about the 4ltt of a 
small goose; with long curved beak some- 


thing fike that of a curlew. They are en- 
tirely nocturnal, feeding on insects, worai% 
and seeds.— A. aauMUia^ called 

r its cry, hi the best-knowirspeoieo. 
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ApakSnB, or Anpuunus (ap-Q-KTuB), mi- 
thor of tho oilebimted aalirioAl romasoe in 
Latin called the Q<dden Am, bom at Ma- 
daura, in Kumidia, in the early pwrt of the 
second century A.D.; the time of his death 
unknown. He studied at Carthage, then at 
Athens, where he became warmly attached, 
in partioular, to the Platonic philosophy, 
and finally at Rome. Retuminff to Car- 
thage he married a rich widow, whose rela- 
tives accused him of pdning her consent by 
magic, and the speem by which he success- 
fully defended himself is still extant Be- 
sides his Golden Ass, with its fine episode 
of Cupid and Psyche, he was also the author 
of many works on philosophy and rhetoric, 
some of which are still extant. 

Apu'lia, a department or division in the 
south-east of Italy, on the Adriatic, com- 
posed of the provinces of Foggia, Bari, and 
Lecce; area, 8539 sq. miles; pern. 1,949,423. 

Apurs {&-po'rft), a navi^ble river of 
Venezuela, formed by the iimction of seve- 
ral streams which riM in the Andes of Co- 
lombia; it faUa into the Orinoco. 

Apurimao (k-po-rfi-m&k'),ariverof South 
Arnica, whi^ rises in the Andes of Peru, 
and being augmented by the Vilcamayu and 
other streams forms tiie Ucayale, one of the 
principal head-waters of the Amazon. 

Aqiia (Latin forwater), a word much used 
in pharmacy and old chemistry. — Aqua 
fortu ( .= strong water), a weak and imfmre 
nitric acid. It has the power of eating into 
steel and copper, and hence is used by en- 
gravers, etchfos, Ac. — A^iia martfui, a fine 
variety of beryl See Aquamarine, — A qua 
regue^ or aqua regalu (= royal water), a 
mixture of nitric and bydroiailorio adds, 
with the power of dissdving gold and oUier 
noble metals. — Aqua Tofana, a poisemous 
fluid made about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by an Italian woman Tofana 
or Toffania, who is said to have procured 
the death of no fewer than 600 individuals 
by means of it It consisted dliiefly, it ii 
supposed, cl a solution of crystallized arse- 
nic. — Aqua uike ( = water of life), or simply 
aqu^ a name familiarly app^ to the 
wkiekp of Sootland, oorrsepoiiding in mean- 
ing with the usquebaugh of Ireland, the 
eaude vie (brandy) of the French. 
A<|«n-telfat ^ above art 

Aq'muparine, a name given to some of 
tile fiaesl virieties of beryl of a sea-green 
or bhie colonr. Varieties of topaz are also 
■oeaUsd. 

Aaui'iivm, a vessel or osries of vessels 
201 


constructed wholly or partly of glass and 
containing salt or fresh water in which are 
kept living spedmens of marine or fresh- 
water animids along with aquatic plants. 
In principle the aquarium depends on the 
interdependence of animal and vegetable 
life; animals consuming oxygen and exhal- 
ing carbonic add, planto reversing the pro- 
cess by absorbing carbonic add and giving 
out oxygen. The aquarium must conse- 
quently be stocked both with plants and 
animal^ and for tiie welfare of fx>th some- 
thing like a proper proportion should exist 
between them. The simplest form of aqua- 
rium is that of a glass vase; but aquariums 
on a larger scale consist of a tankoranum- 
ber of tanka with plats-fflass sides and stone 
floors, and contain sand and gravel, rocks, 
sea-weeds, Ac. By improved arrangements 
light is admitted from alx> ve, passing throi^h 
tlm water in the tanks and illuminating 
their contents, while the spectator is in 
comparative darkness. Aquariums on a 
large scale have been constructed in con- 
nection with public parks or gardens, and 
the name is also given to pla^ of pnbho 
entertainment in which large aquariums are 
exhilnted,a8 in London, Brighton, Berlin, Ac. 

Aqnaxini (L.), the Water-bearer; a sign 
in the zodiac wUch the sun enters about 
the 2lst of January, so called from the rains 
which prevail at that season in Italy and 
the East 

Aqnatint, a method of etching on exmper 
by which a beautiful effect is pmuced, re- 
sembl^ a fine drawing in sepia or Indian 
Ink. iSe special charier of the effect is 
the result of sprinkling finely TOwdered 
resin or mastic over the plate, ana causing 
this to adhere by heat, the design being 
previously etched, or bei^ now tzaced out 
fhie nitric add (squa fortis) acts only in the 
interstices between the partides of resin or 
mastic, thus giving a sughtly granular ap- 
pearance. 

Aqua To&'iuu Bee Aqua. 

A^ vttM. See A^tia. 

Aq'uednet (Let. aquOf water, duco, to 
lead), an artifidal channel or conduit for 
the conveyance of water from one place to 
another: more particularly applied to struc- 
tures for conveying water from distant 
sources for thesmmjbrsd large cities. Aque- 
ducts were extendvA^Msd by the Romans, 
and many of thni|||HH||M in different 
places on tier Goo^HHP Furope, some 
b^ stiir& nse/lSpVont du Oard in 
tbe^sontii of F^ranoe, 14 m. team Nlames^ Is 



AQUS0U8 HUMOUE AQUIKAB. 


itUl iMirly p^eoty and ia a grand monu- 
mant of the Roman oooupation of this coun- 
try. The anoient aqueduota were o»n- 
atraoted of atone or brick, sometimes tun- 
nelled through hills, and carried over valleys 
and rivers on arches. The Font du Gard is 
built of great blocks of stone; its height is 
160 feet; length of the highest arcade, 882 ft 
The acmeduot at Begovta, originally built 
br tho^mans, hae bi some parts two tiers 
of arcades 100 feet high, is 2921 feet in 
length, and is one of the most admired 


works of antiquity. One of the most re- 
markable aqueducts of modem times is that 
constructed by Louis XIV. lor conveying 
the waters of the Eure to yersaUles. The 
extensive application of metal pipes has 
rendered the oonstruotbn of aqueducts of 
the old type unnecessary; but what may be 
called aqueduct bridges are still frequently 
oonatructed in connection with water- worlm 
for the supply of towns, and where canals 
exist canal aqueducts are common, since 
the water in a canal must be kept on a 



The Pont du Oard Aqueduct. 


perfect leveL In the United States there 
are some important aqueducts, as the Croton, 
hbout 40} m. long, bringing water to New 
Ycvk. 

Aq'vMQUM Humour, the limpid watery 
fluid which fills the space between the 
oomea and the orystidline lens in the 
eye. 

Aqueous reeks, mechanically formed 
rooks, composed of matter deposited by 
water. Called also smUmentarif or 
rochf. See Oeclogy^ 

Aquifolia'esm, a nat. order of plants) the 
holly tribe. Tbs species consist of trees 
and shrubs, and me order indudes the 
oommoa holly {Ilm Aqu^olmn) and the 
/. jporupHOifcnrif, or Parsguayan tea tree. 

AqUUn (Ak'we«14), a town in Italy, capital 
of tM province of Aquila, 66 miles north- 
esst of MHO, thsssait of a bishop, an attrao- 
tire and iutsreitiiig town with spedous 
slrelftiimdhieidiimMpslaosa Inl708i|i|il 
1706 it sttffsied seveie^ from earthq^illi 


Pop. 14,720. The province has an area of 
2609 sq. miles, a pppulation of 871,382. 

Aq'ttila, a native of Poutus, flourished 
about 180 A.D., made a close and accurate 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, extant only iu fragments. 

Aq'uiUk. See iagde, 

Aquila'ria. Bee Aloea-wood, 

Aquile'fU, a genus of plants. Bee 
Columhina, 

Aquilein (ak-wi-ls^a), an anoient city 
near the head of the Adriatic Saa, In Upper 
Italy, built by the Romans in 182 or 181 b.c. 
Commanding the n.b. entranoe into Italy it 
became important as a oommerdal centre 
and a military post, and was frequently the 
base of imperial oampakpis. In 426 it was 
destroyed by Attila. modern Aquileia 
or Aglar is a small place of some 1700 
inhahitaats, consisting chiefly of fiahermem 
Aqniaui (a-kwi'nat) ie. of Anuino), Sr. 
Thomab, a o^brated adiolastio mvliie^bem 
about 1&27» died in 1274; deeomided fram 


AQUlTANt A ARABIA. 

the oountB of Aquino, in the Kingdom of the the highest reputation. In 1263 he is 
Two Sicilies. He was educated at the found at the Chapter of the Dominicans in 
Benedictine monastery of Monte Casino^ London. In 1268 he was in Italy, lecturing 
and at the University of Naples, where he in Borne, Bologna^ and elsewhere. In 12n 
studied for six years. About the age of he was affain in Paris lecturing to the 
seventeen he entered a convent of Domini- students; in 1272 professor at Naples. In 
cans, much against the wishes of his family. 1263 he had been offered the archl^opric 
He attended the lectures of Albertus of Naples by Clement IV., but refused the 
M^us at Cologne, in whose oon^ny he offer. He died on his way to Lyons to 
visited Paris in 1245 or 1246. Here he attend a general council for the purpose 
became involved in the dispute between of uniting the Greek and Latin Churches, 
the university and the Begging Priara as He was c^ed, after the fashion of the times, 
to the liberty of teaching, ^vocating the the anr/elic doctor^ and was canonized by 
rights claimed ^ the latter with great John XXII. Ilie moat important of his 
energy. In 126? he received the degree numerous works, which were all written in 
of do^r from the Sorbonne, and began Latin, is the Bumma Theologiee, which, 
to lecture on theology, rapidly acquiring although only professing to treat of theology, 
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is in reality a complete and systematic sum- 
mary of the knowledge of the time. His 
disciples were known as TiiomuU, 

Aquita'nia, later AvtciTAiNK, a Homan 
province in Gaul, which comprehended the 
countries on the coast from the Garonne to 
the Pyrenees, and fh)m the sea to Toulouse. 
It was brought into connection with England 
by the marriage of Heniy II. with Eleanor, 
daughter of the last Duke of Aquitaine. 
The title to the province was for long dis- 
puted by England and Prance, but it was 
finally secured by the latter (1453). 

Arabah', a deep rocky valley or depression 
in north-western Arabia^ between the Dead 
Sea and Gulf of Akabah, a sort of continua- 
tion of the Jordan valley. 

ArabMqtia (ai^a-besk), a species of orna- 
mentation for enriching flat surfaces^ often 
consisting of fanciful figures, human or ani- 
mal, combined with floral forms. There 
may be said to be three periods and distiiiO' 
tive varieties of arabesque — (a) the Homan 
or GnBoo-Homan, introduced into Hmne 
from the East when pure art was decUnlim; 
(b) the Arabesque of the Moon as seen in the 
Aihamfara» introduced by tiwtn into Eun^ 
In the middle sges; (c) Modem Arabesque, 
whicih took its rise in Italy in the Bmuuas- 


anoe period of art. The arabesques of the 
Moors, who are prohibited by their religion 
from representing animal forms, consist 
essentially of complicated ornamental de- 
signs based on the suggestion of plant- 
growth, combined with extremely complex 
geometrical forms. 

Axmbgir (a-rab-geri), or Aradktr', a town 
in AsiaUc Turkey 1 47 miles w.a.w. id Erze- 
rum, noted for ite manufacture of silk and 
oottoniroods. Pop. 17,000. 

An/m PailuL Egyptian soldier and 
revolutionary leader, b. 1837. In Bept 1881 
he headed a mllitaiy revolt, and was for 
a time virtually dictator of Egypt Bri- 
tain interfered, and after a short campaign, 
beginning with the bombardment of Alex- 
andria and ending with the defeat of Arab! 
and his anny at Tel-el-Kebir, hesurrendered, 
and was banished to Ceylon. 

AraMa, a vast peninsula !n the B.w. cff 
Asia^ bounded on the K. by the great Byro* 
Babylonian plain, k. 1. by the Persian Gulf 
and the Sea m Oman, a or ai. by the Indian 
Ocean, and aw. by the Bed Sea and Gulf of 
Suea Its lengthArom ir.w. to aa is about 
ISOOmlles, its mean breadth about flOOmiles^ 
its area rather over 1,000,000 sq. tn., its pm. 
prpbatdy not more ttuyi 6,000,000. Boqglilj 
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dMcribed, it exhibits a central table-land 
surrounded by a series of deserts, with 
numerous scattered oases, while around 
this is a line of mountains parallel to and 
approaching the coasts, and with a narrow 
rm of low grounds {tehS/tm) between them 
and the sea. In its general ifeatures Arabia 
resembles the Sahara, of which it may be 
considered a continuation. Like the S^ara 
it has its wastes of loose sand, its stretches 
oi bare rocks and stones, its mountains de- 
void of vegetation, its oases with their wells 
and streams, their palm-groves and culti- 
vated fields -islands of nreen amidst the 
surrounding desolation lilvers proper there 
are none. By the ancients the whole 
peninsula was broadly divided into three 
great sections — Arabia Petrsea (containing 
the city Petra), Deserta (desert), and Felix 
(happy). The first and last of these answer 
roughly to the modem divisions of the region 
of Sinai in the M.w and Yemen in the 8.W., 
while the name Denerta was vaguely given 
to the rest of the country. The principal 
divisions at the present are Madian in the 
north-west; south of this, Heiaz, Assir, and 
Yemen, all on the Bed Sea, the last named 
occupying the south western part of the 
peniuula, and comprising a tchama or mari* 
time lowland on the shores of the Red Sea, 
with an elevated inland district of consider- 
able breadth; Hadramaut, on the south 
coast; Oman occupying the south-east angle; 
Bl-Hasa and Koveit on the Persian Gulf; 


chief towns of the Interior are Had, the 
reusideuce of the amir of Northern Nejd; 
Oneizah, under the same ruler; and Biiul, 
capital of Southern Nejd. The moet flour- 
ishing portions of Arabia are in Oman, 
Hadramaut, and Nejd. In the two former 
are localities with numerous towns and vil- 
lages and settled industrions populations 
like that of Hindustan or Europe. 

The climate of Arabia in Mneral is 
marked by extreme heat and dryness 
Aridity and barrenness characterize both 
high and low grounds, and the date-palm is 
often the only representative of vegetable 
existence. There are districts which in the 
course of the year are hardly refreshed by 
a single shower of rain. Forests there are 
few or none. Grassy pastures have their 
place supplied by steppe-like tracts, which 
are oovei^ for a short season with aro- 
matic herbs, serving as food for the cattle. 
The date-pa^ furnishes the staple article 
of food; the cereals are wheat, barley, maize, 
and millet; various sorts of fruit flourish; 
coffee and many aromatic plants and sub- 
stances, such as gum-arabic, oenzoin, mastic, 
balsam, aloes, myrrh, franl^oense, Ac., are 
produced. There are also cultivate in dif- 
ferent parts of the peninsula, according to 
the soil and climate, beans, rice, lentils, 
tobacco^ melons, saffron, oolooynth, poppies, 
olives, Ac. Bheep, goa^ oxen, the horse, 
the camel, ass, and mule supply man’s 
domestic and personal wants. Among wild 


Kl-Hamad (Desert of Syria), Neffld, and animals are gazelles, ostriches, the lion, pan- 
Jebel Bhammar in the north; Nejd, the Oen- ther, hyena, jackal, Ac. Among mineral 
tral Highlands, which occupies a great part products are saltpetre, mineral pitch, petro- 
of the interior of the country, whUe sou^ oi leum, salt, aulphur, and aeveral predoos 
it is the great unexplored Dahkna or sandy stones, as the camelian, agate, and onyx, 
desert Madian l^onp to Egypt, the The Arabs, as a race, are of middle stature^ 

Hejaz, Yemen, Bahr-el-Hasa, Koveit, Ao., of a powerful though slender build, and have 
are more or less under the suzerainty of a skm of a more or less brownish odour; in 
Turkey. The rest of the country is ruled towns and the nplMids often almcet white, 
by independent chiefs— sheikha, emirs, and Their features are well out the nose straight 
imftms— while the title d sultan has been the forehead high. They are naturally ao- 
assumed by the chief of the Wahabb in tive, intelligent end courteous; and their 
Nejd, the sovereign of Oman (who has a oharaoter is marked by temperanoe, bravery, 
subvention from the Indian government), and hospitality. The first religion of the 
and some petty princes in the south of the Arabs, the worship of the stars, was sup- 
peninsula. The chief towns are Meooa, the plantedby the dootrinesof Mohammedanism, 
birthplace of Mohammed; t Medina, the whidi succeeded rapidly in eatablidiing itself 
plaoe to which be fled froin ^eooa (a.d. throughout Arabia. I^des the two 
622), and where he is buried ;HodUda, a sea- dpal sects of Islam, the Sunnites and 
port exporting Mocha coffee; Ad^onthe Smites, there also exists, in ooosideraldr^ 
B.W. oeast, a strongly fortifiM ganSmn be- numbers, a third Mohammedan sect, the 
longing to Britain; Sana, the oaj^(d iff Wahabis, which arose in the latter half of 
Yemen; and MnsosA the capital of the eighteenth century, and fm^ a time pcs- 

a busy port with a safe an^orsge. tN% seswd great politioiil importance in the 
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peoliiiiilab The mode a! life of the Arebe 
if dther nomedio or settled The nomadic 
tribee are termed Bedoains (or Bedawins), 
and among them are considered to be the 
Andw of the purest blood Commeroe is 
largely in the hands of foreigners, among 
whom the Jews and Banians (Indian mer- 
chants) are the most numerous. 

The histozy of the Arabs previous to 
Mohammed is obscure. The earliest inhab- 


itants are believed to have been of the Se- 
mitic race. Jews in great numbers migrated 
into Arabia after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and, making numerous proselytes, in- 
dirc^y favoured the introduction of ^e 
doctrines of Mohammed With his advent 
the Arabians uprose and united for the 
purpose of extending the new creed ; and 
un<mr the caliphs —the successors of Mo- 
hammed — they attained great power, and 
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founded large and powerful kingdoms in 
three oontixMnts. (See Caltphs,) On the 
laU of the caliphate of Bagdad in 1258 
the dedine set Ui, and on the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain the forei^ rule of 
the Arabs came to an end. In the sixteenth 
century Turkey subjected Hejax and Yemen, 
and reeved the nominal mbmission of the 
tribes inhabiting the rest of Arabia. The 
snbjeotmn of Hejaz has continued down to 
the present day; but Yemen achieved its 
independence m the seventeenth oentury, 
and maintained it till 1871, when the terri- 
tosy again fell into the haiids of the Turks. 
In 18& Aden was oooupied by the British. 
Oman early became virtually independent of 
the oattjAu^ and grew into a wen-organized 
kingdom. In lo07 its capital, Maskat or 
Hnaoa^ was ooeupled by the Portuguase, 
were not driven out till 1659« The 

m 


Wahabis appeared towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and b)ok an important 
p^ in the politb^ affairs of Arabia, but 
their propess was interrupted by Mohammed 
All, paraa of Egypt, and they suffered a 
complete defeat by Ibrahim Pasha. He 
exte^ed his power over most of the coun- 
try, but the events of 1840 in Syria com- 
pelled him to renounce all claims to Arabia. 
Abe Hejaz thus again became subject to 
Turldsh sway. Turkey has since extended 
its rule not over Yemen, but also over 
the district of ]&-Hssa on the Persian Gulf. 

Afodton LoMguage and Xtferofure.— The 
Axabic language b^ongs to the Semltk dia- 
leotn among which it Is distingniabed for 
its rlohnew^ •ofMiss, and high dSgtee of de- 
velopment By tbeipfead of Islamit became 
the iole written langnsgeand the prevailing 
i p esoh In all south-wcslem A«i» m easim 
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and northern Africa, and for a time in south- 
ern Spain, in Malta, and in Sicily; and it is 
still nied as a learned and sacred language 
wherever Islamisipread. Almost atbiidpi^ 
of the Pendan vocabulary consists of Arabic 
words, and there is the same proportion of 
Ambio in Turkish. The An^c language 
is written in an alphabet of its own, which 
has also been adopted in writing Persian, 
Hindustani, Turkish, Ac. As ini^ Semitic 
languages (except the Ethiopio), it is read 
from r%ht to left. The vowels are usually 
omitted in Arabic manuscripts, only the 
consonants being written. 

Poetry among the Arabs bad a very early 
development, and before the time of Mo- 
hammed poetical contests were held and 
prizes awarded for the best pieces. The 
collection called the Moailakdi contains 
seven pre-Mohammedan poems by seven 
authors. Many other poems belo^ng to 
the time before Mohammed, some of equal 
age with those of ^e MoallakAt, are also 
preserved in collections. Mohammed gave 
a new direction to Arab literature. The 
rules of faith and Ufa which he laid down 
were collected by Abu-B^, first caliph after 
his death, and published by Othman, the 
third caliph, and constitute the Koran — the 
Mohammedan Bible. The progress of the 
Arabs in literature, the arts and sciences, 
may be said to have begun with the govern- 
ment of the caliphs of the family of the 
Abbassides, ▲.D. 749, at Bagdad, several of 
whom, as Harunid Kashid and A1 Mamun. 
were munificent patrons of learning, ana 
their example was followed by the Ommiades 
in 3pain. In Spain were established numer- 
ous academies and schools, which were 
visited by students from other European 
countries ; and important works were 
written on geography, history, philosophy, 
medicine, physios, mawematics, arithmetic, 
geometrv, and astronomy. Most of the 
geograpnv in the middle ages is the work of 
the Axabians, and their mstorians sinoe the 
eighth oentniT have been verv numerous. 

philosophy of the Axauans was af 
Greek origin, m derived principally from 
that Anstotle. Numerous tranriationi 
of the sdentifio works of Aristotle and other 
Gferii Dhilcsopheni were made prindpidlT 
by Chiwtian scholars who residea as physf* 
cifma at the courts of the caliphs. These 
were dillmmtly studied in Bsgdad, I>amas- 
cttS| and Cordovii and| being tramdated in^ 
Lam Imoeme Imwn h the west of Europe. 
Of their phikawyhioal authors the most ode- 


brated are AlfaraU (tenth oentniy), Tbn 
Sina or Avicenna (died A.D. 1087), AJg- 
hazzali (died 1111), Ibn Roshd or Averroes 
(twelfth century), called by pre-eminence 
llie Commentate, Ac. In medicine they 
excelled all other nations in the middle ages, 
and they are commonly regarded as the 
earliest experimenters in chemistry. Their 
mathematics and astronomy were based on 
the works of Ghreek writers, but the former 
they enriched, simplified, and extended. It 
was by them that algebra (a name of Arabic 
origin) was introduced to the western peoples, 
and the Arabic numerals were similarly in- 
troduced. Astronomy they especially culti- 
vated, for which famous schools and observa- 
tories were erected at Bagdad and Cordova. 
The Almsgest of Ptolemy in an Arabic trans- 
lation was early a text-book among them. 
Alongside of scienoe poetry continued to be 
cultivated, but after the ninth or tenth 
centuries it grew more and more artifidaL 
Among poets were Abu Nowas, Asmai, Abu 
Temmam, Motenabbi, Abul-Ala, Busiri, 
Togral, and Hariri. Tales and romances 
in prose and verse were written. The tales 
of fairies, genii, enohanters, and sorcerers 
in particular, passed from the Arabians to 
the westeni nations, aa in The Thousand 
and One Nights. Some of the books most 
widely read in the middle ages, such as The 
Seven Wise Masters and the Fables of Pil- 
pay or Bidpai, found their way into Europe 
through the instrumentality of the Arabs. 
At the present day Arabic literature is 
almost confined to the production of com- 
mentaries and scholia, discussions on points 
of dogma and iurisprudenoe, and gramma- 
tioal works on the olasaical language. There 
are a few newspapers puhlfilMd ||| Arabic. 

Arabian Aiwteoture. Wt Moorith 
Arehiteotur^ Skiracenie ArekUeeiure, 
Arabian Oulf. See Med Sea, 

Alrabian NighU; or Thie Thousaitd astv 
OgB Niqhtb, a celebrated collection of 
Eastern tides, long current in the East, and 
supposed to have been derived by the Ara- 
bim frova India, through the medium of 
Persia. They were first introduced into 
Europe in the beginning of tie eighteen^ 
oentuiy by means of the French translation 
of Antoine GsUand. Of some of them no 
original MS. is known to exist; they were 
talm down by Oalland from the oral com* 
mnnioation of a Syrian friend. The stoiy 
which connects the tales of the Thousana 
and One is as follows The Su]^ 
Shahriyar, examratsd by the faithlessness 
200 
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ol hii bride, niftde * lew that eveiy <me of 
hii fatnre wivei ahoiild be put to death the 
mondnff after marriage. At length one of 
them, Shahraaad, the generoua daughter 
of the grand-viaier, auoo^ed in aboUahing 
the cruel ouatom. By the charm of her 
•toriea the fair narrator induced the lultan 
to defer her execution eveiy day till the 
dawn of another, by breaking off in the 
middle of an interesting tale which she had 
begun to relate. In Uie form we poasess 
them these tales belong to a comparatively 
late period, though the exact date of their 
comf^tion is not known. Lane, who pub- 
lished a translation of a number of the 
tales, with valuable notes, is of opinion that 
they took their present form some time be- 
tween 1476 and 1626. Two complete Eng- 
lish translationa have recently been printed 
giving many passages that previous trans- 
istors had omitted on the score of morality 
or decency. 

Arabian Sea, the part of the Indian 
Ocean between Arabia and India. 

Arabic Fignres, the characters 1, 2, 8, 4, 
6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0; of Indian origin, introduced 
into Europe by the Moors. They did not 
come into general use till after the inven- 
tion of printing. 

Arable lAad, land which is wholly or 
chiefly cultivated by the plough, as distin- 
guished from grass-land, wood-umd, common 
pasture, and waste. 

Aracaoha, or Abraoaora (ar-a-kil'oha), a 
genus of umbelliferous of Southern 

and Central America. The root of A, eteu- 
lerUa is divided into several lobes, each of 
which is about the size of a laige carrot 
These are boiled like potatoes and largely 
eaten in South America. 

Aracan (ar«a-kan'), the most northern 
division of Lower Burmah, on the Bay of 
Bengal; area, 14,628 sq. miles; pop. 671,899. 
Oed^ to the English in 1826, as a result of 
the first Burmese war. 

Ara^ari (Ara-saVi), native name of a 
genus ii brilliant birds {Pterogloitui) dooely 
allied to the toucans, but generally smaller; 
natives of the warm parts of S. America. 

Araoati (ArAkA^, a Brazilian river* 
port, prov. of Oeard, on tiie river Jaguaribe, 
about 10 miles from its mouth. Exports 
hides and cotton. Pop. about 6000. 

Ara%a% a natural order ef monoootyle- 
donous pumts^ mostly tropical, having the 
genus Arwn as the t^nM. Most of the spe- 
cies have tuberous roots abounding in staiuh, 
whith foiiBS a wholesome food after the acrid 
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(and even poisonous) juice has been washed 
out. Bee Artm, CaUuiium, Dumb-eane, 

Araohis (ar'a-kis), a genus of leguminous 
plants much cultivated in wann cHmates, 
and esteemed a valuable article of food. 
The most remarkable feature of the genus 
is that when the flower fails the stalk sup- 
porting the small undeveloped fruH length- 
ens, and bending towards the ground pushes 
the fruit into the ground, when it begins to 
enlarge and ripen. The pod of A, kypogcta 
(popiUarly called ground, earth, or pea nut) 
is of a pale yellow colour, and contains two 
seeds the size of a hazel-nut, in flavour sweet 
as aknonda and yielding when pressed an 
excellent ou. 

Arachnlda (a-rak'ni-da ; Greek, araekni, 
a spider), a class of Arthropoda or higher 
Annulose animals, including the Spiders, 
Scorpions, Mites, Ticks, Ac. They have 
the body divided into a number of segments 
or iomttea^ some of which have alwm arti- 
culated appendages (limbs, Ac.). There is 
often a pair of nervous ganglia in each so- 
mite, although in some forms (as spiders) 
the nervous system becomes modified and 
concentrated. They are oviparous and 
somewhat resemble inseots, but they have a 
united head and thorax, and do not undergo 
a metamorphosis similar to insects. They 
respire by trachew, or by pulmonary sacs, 
or oy the skin. 

Arack, Ab'raok, a spirituous liquor 
manufactured in the East Indies from a 
great variety of substances. It is often 
distilled from fermented rice, or it may be 
distilled from the luice of the cocoa-nut 
and other palms. Wre arack is dear and 
transparent^ with a yellowish or straw co- 
lour, and a peculiar but Agreeable taste 
and smell; It contains at least 62 to 64 per 
cent of alcohol 

Arad (o'rod), a town of Hungary, on the 
Maros, 80 miles north of Temeswar, divided 
^ the river into O (Old) Arad and UJ 
(New) Arad, connected by a bridge; It has 
a fortress, and is an important railway 
centre, with a large trade and manufac- 
tures. Pop. of Old and New Arad together, 
68,800. 

A/adna (now Jtuad), an islet about a 
mile in dfcnmlerenoe lying 2 mile* off the 
Syrian ooaet, 86 miles H. ta Tripoli; the site 
of the Phcsnioian stronghold Arvi^ a city 
second only to l^yre and Sldon; now occu- 
pied by abrot 8000 people, mainly fishermen. 

Aralal', or jBMti.BR Rarmbh (^Mountain 
of Mercy*), a hiU in Arabia, about 200 feel 
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hi^ with itone iteps reaching to the ■oxn- 
mlt, 15 miles south-east of Mecca; one of 
the principal objects of pil^mage among 
MohammedaiDs, who say that it was the 
^aoe where Adam first received his wife 
£ve after ^ey had been expelled from 
Paradise and separated from each other 120 
years. A sennon delivered on the mount 
constitutes the main ceremony of the Hadj 
or pilgrimage to Mecca, and entitles the 
hearer to the name and privileges of a Hadji 
or pilgrim. 

Ar'ago, Dominique PnANQois, a French 
physicist, bom in 1786; died at Paris in 
1858. After studying in the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, he was appointed a secretary 
of the Bureau des Longitudes. In 1806 he 
was associated with Biot in completing in 
Spain the measurements of Delambre and 
Meohain to obtain an arc of the meridian. 
Before he got back to France he had been 
shipwrecked and narrowly escaped being 
enslaved at Algiers. In 1809 he was 
elected to the Academy of Sciences, and 
impointed a professor of the Polyt^nic 
SmooL He distinguished himself by his 
researches in the polarization of light, gal- 
vanism, magnetism, astronomy, &a His 
disoovexy of the magnetic properties of sub- 
stances Mvoid of iron, mime luiown to the 
Academy of Sdenoes in 1824, procured him 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society of 
London in 1825. A further consideration 
of the same subject led to the equally 
remarkable disoovexy of the production of 
magnetism by electricity. He took part in 
the revolution of 1848, and held the office 
of minister of war and marine in the pro- 
visional government. At the ooup d*iUU 
of Dea 1852, he refused to take the oath to 
the government of Louis Napoleon, but thq. j 
oath was not presinL His works, which 
were posthumously d^eoted and published, 
consist, besides his Astronomie Populaire, 
chiefly of contributions to learned s^eties, 
and mographicsl nodoes of deceased 
members of the Ac^emy of Sdenoes. 

Axtiro, £icifAN 0 S 4 son of Dominique 
Frmn^t^ French advocate and politidiui, 
was bom at Paris in 1812; called to the bar 
1887; took part in the revoludon of 1848; 
renoimoed polidos after the covp d*itat of 
Deo. 1852, but continued to praom at the 
bar. After the fall of the empire he again 
took a ptoBsinent part in puUio affairs, and 
held several impoi^t offioes. Hekauthor 
of a vdume of poems and many dKtrieal 
piaoas. Qe died in 1896. 


Arego, ^^nnnri^ brother of Dominfoue 
Arap, bora 1802, died 1892. He founded 
the journals La Beforme and Le Figaro; was 
director of the Thdfttre du Vaudeville, 1829; 
took part in the revolution of 1848; was 
condemned to transportation, 1849 ; fled from 
France, but return^ in 1859; was mayor of 
Paris during tbe German war, and appointed 
archivist to the ficole des Beaux 1878. 
He is author of upwards of 100 dramas; La 
Vie de Molikre; Les Bleus et les Blimcs, 
and other works. 

Aragon', Kingdom of, a former province 
or kingdom of Spain, now divided into the 
three provinoes of Teruel, Huesoa, and Sa- 
ragossa; bounded on tbe N. by the Pyre- 
nees, K.w. by Navarre, w. by Castile, a. by 
Valencia, and E. by Catalonia; le^h about 
190 miles, average breadth 90 miles ; area, 
14,726 sq. miles. It was governed by its 
own monarchs until the union with Castile 
on the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1469). Pop. 909,261. 

Arago^na, a town in Sicily, 8 miles n.n.s. 
of Girgenti. Pop. 7947. In the neigh- 
bourhora is tbe mud volcano of Macouluba. 

Araguaya (Ara-gwiA), a Brazilian river, 
principid affluent m tbe Tocantins; rises 
about the 18th degree of s. lat.; in its 
course northwards forms the boundary be- 
tween tbe two states of Matto Grosso and 
Goyas, and falls into the Tocantins near lat 
6** B.; length, about 1800 miles, of which 
over 1000 are navigable. 

A'ral, a salt-water lake in Asia, in Rus- 
sian texritory, about 150 miles w. of the 
Caspian Sea, between 48* 42' and 46* 44' 
N. lat, and 58* 18' and 61* 46' b. Ion.; 
kmgth 270 miles, breadth area, 26,650 
£ mllee (or not much sgtidM ^oot* 
ffidkgjt stands 240 fe?iSS#|lhe level 
m the^Caepian, and 160 feet above the 
Mediterranean. It reoeivee the Amoo Da- 
ria or Oxus and tbe Sir Daria or Jaxartes, 
and contains a multitude of sturgeon and 
other fitii. It is encircled bv desert sandy 
tracts, and its shores are without harbours. 
It has no outiet The Aral oontaixis a large 
number of small islands; steamers have been 
placed on it by the Russians. 

Ara'lin, a genus of plants with small 
flowers ananged In umbeli and succulent 
berries, tbe typed the nat order Araliacoee, 
which is neerly related to tbe UmbeOifere^ 
but the iqiedee are of a more shrubby habit. 
Thev are nativee chiefly d tropical or aub- 
tropioal countries^ end in Britain are repre- 
iiiitod by the ivy; ginaeng bdonga to the 
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order. From the pith of A. papurifira li 
obtained the ChineM rice-|Mq>er. 

A'lam, EtJOBNi, a lelf-tMight aoholer 
whose unhappy fate has been made the 
aabject of a ballad by Hood and a romance 
by Lord Lytton, was bom in Yorkahire, 
1704, executed for murder, 1759. In 1784 
he set up a sdKx>l at Knaresborot)^ 
About 1745 a shoemaker of that 
named Daniel C8arke, wae suddenly miss- 
ing under suspicious oiroumstances; and no 
light was thrown on the matter till full thir- 
teen years afterwards, when an expression 
dropim by one Biohai^ Houseman respect- 
ing iht disooveiy of a skeleton suppos^ to 
be Clarke’s, caused him to be tucen into 
custody. From his confession an order was 
issued for the apprehension of Aram, who 
had long quitted Yorkshire, and was at the 
time acting as usher at the grammar-school 
at Lynn. He was brought to trial on the 
8d of August, 1759, at York, where, not- 
withstandtag an able and eloquent defence 
which he i^e before the court, be was 
convicted of the murder of Clarke, and sen- 
tenced to death. He was among the first 
to recqgniae the affinity of Uie Cmtic to the 
other European languages, and under fa- 
vouralde cironmstanoes might have done 
some valuable work in philological sdenoe. 

Arainm'an, or Akamaio, a Semitic lan- 
guage nearly idlied to the Hebrew and 
Phoenioian, andently spoken in Syria and 
Palestine and eastwards to the Euphrates 
and Tigris, being the official language of 
this region under the Persian domination. 
In PalMtine it supplanted Hebrew, and it 
was it and not the latter that was the tongue 
of the Jews in the time of Christ Parts of 
Daniel and Exra are written in Aramaic^ or, 
as this form of it is often inoorrectly named, 
Chaldee, from an old notion that the Jews 
brought from Babylon. An important Axa- 
mak dialect is the Syriac, in which there 
is an extensive Christian literature. See 
Chaldee, Sffriae, 

Ax'aa, an idand lying off the w. coast of 
Donegal, Inland, has an area of 4885 acres, 
a lighthouse, and a pop. of 1168, diieAy en- 
gaged in fishing.-— Also called North Idand 
iqfAran, or Ammeiorf. 

Araae'idm, the qiider isasily. 

Ann laliaida, or South laxiAinM or 
Aha^ three idands at the mouth of Gal- 
sraor My, off the w. coast of Irriaad. The 
law ^ Aramnoie or lttishiDor% co mp rise s 
7m acres, and has a pqpu at 2592$ the 
mSk, Iiddunaan, 2252 acres, pop, 478; and 
TOX.. X. 909 


the least, Inishere, 1400 acres, pop. 456. 
They are remarkable for a number of archi- 
tectural remains of a very early date. The 
inhabitants ddefly enga^ in agriculture 
a nd fishing. 

Aranjnes (a-riu-^U-eth'), a small town 
and palace in Spain, SO miles from Madrid, 
with splendid gmens laid out bv Philip IL 
The court used to reside here nom Easter 
till the close of June, when the number of 
peojde increased from 4000 to about 20,000. 

Arany (o-ron'y), Janos, Hungarian poet, 
bom 1819, died 1882. He was for some time 
a strolling player, but became professor of 
Latin at the rformal School of Szalonta, 
mrofessor of Hutigarian literature at Ki^ 
Koros, and secretary of the Hungarian 
Academy. Author of The Lost Constitu- 
tion; Katalin ; and a series of three con- 
nect^ narrative poems on the fortunes of 
Toldi, the Samson of Hungarian folk-lore; 
Ac. 

Arap'ahocs, a tribe of American Indians 
loosted near the bead-waters of the Arkan- 
sas and Platte rivers, not now of any im- 
portance. 

Arapalma (a-ra-pl'ma), a genus of South 
American fre^-water fishes, order Physos- 
tomi, family Osteoglossidm, one species of 
whidli (A. fftffos) grows to the len^h of 15 
or 16 feet, and forms a valuable article of 
food in Brazil and Guiana. It is covered 
with large bony scales, and has a bare and 
bony bcM. 

Ar'arat, a celebrated mountain in Arme- 
nia, formi^ the point of contact of Russia 
with Turkey and Persia; an isolated volca- 
nic mass showing two separate cones known 
as the Great and Little Ararat, resting on 
a common base and separated by a deep 
intervening depression. The elevations are: 
Great Arwat, 16,916 feet; Little Ararat, 
12,840 feet; t^ oonnesting ridge, 8780 feet. 
Vegetation extends tc 14,200 feet, which 
ma»s the snow-line. According to tradi- 
tion Mount Ararat was the resti^-place oi 
the ark when the waters of the floM abated. 

Arazolm, Abbaboea, the powdered bark 
of Andifu ararlSha, 8m Andira. 

A'raa (the ancient AraoBee), a river of Ar- 
menia, rising B. of Enerum at the foot of 
the Kngol-Sagh ; it flows for some miles 
throiu^%irkish territoi^ north-east to the 
new Snarian finntier. Here it turns east- 
wards to the Srivan {dain n. of Ararat 
whence it sweeps in a semicircle mostly 
between the Russian and Persian territories 
foniid to its oonfinenoe with the Kur, 60 
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ttflei train ftoskooth in length, drcnmferenoe of 80 feet, aiiid It ^Uoorlbed 

500 nilleB. * as one of the most benulifiil of trees. Its 


Ar&^tllS, ft Greek poet, bom at Soli in 
Oflida; flourished about 270 B.O., was a 
favourite of Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. His 
poem Phamomena is a version of a prose 
work on astronomy by Eudoxus ; one verse 
of it is quoted by St Paul in his address to 
the Athenians (Acts xvii. 28). 

Ara'tiii OF SioTOK, a statesman of ancient 
Greece, bom 272 B.o. In 251 fi.0. he over- 
threw the tyrant of Sioyon and joined it to 
the AohsBan League, which he greatly ex- 
tended. He aocMited the aid of Antigonus 
Boson, king of Macedon, against the Srar- 
tans, and became in time utUe more man 
the adviser of the Macedonian king, who 
had now made the League dependent on 
himself. He is said to Imve bem poisoned 
by PhlUp V. of Macedon, 213 B.o. 

Arauoa'iiiaiia, a South American native 


foliage is light and graceful, and quite un- 
like that of A, vnibrwUa^ having nothing of 
of its stiff formality. Its timbm is of some 
value, being white, tough, and close-grained. 

Aran^co, a prov. of ChiU, named from tiie 
Arauoanian Indians; area» 4246 sq. miles; 
pop. 78,058; capital, Lebu. 

Aravalll HiUs, a range of Indian moun- 
tains running h.b. and aw. across the Baj- 
putiina country, which they separate into 
two natural divisiona— desert plains on the 
K.w. and fertile lands on the b.e.; highest 
point, Mount Abu (5658 feet), 
ijraxes. See Arm, 

Arl>Xoes, one of the generals of Sardana- 
pftlus, king of Assyria. He revolted and 
defeated h& master, and became the founder 
of the Median empire in 846 B.a 
Arl>aliBt, a cross-bow. 


race in the southern part of Chili, occupying 
a territory stretching from about 87* to 40® 
of B. lat. They are warlike and more civi- 
lized than many of the native races of S. 
America, and maintained almost unceasing 
war with the Spaniards from 1587 to 1778, 
when their independence was recognized bv 
Spain, though their territory was mudb 
curtailed. Their early contests with the 
Spaniards were celebrated in Erdlla’s Span- 
ish poem Araucana, With the republic of 
Chili they were long at feud, and latterly 
had at their head a French adventurer 
named Tonneins, who claimed the title of 
king. In. 1882 they submitted to Chili. 
The Chilian province of Arauco receives its 
name from them. 

Arauoa'ria, a genus of trees of the coni- 
ferous or pine order, belonging to the south- 
ern hemisphere. The spedes are large 
evermen trees with pretty Ism, stiffs flat- 
tened, and generally imbricatea leaves, ver- 
tioillate spreading branches, and bearing 
large cones, each scale having a sl^le large 
seed The species best known in Britain is 
A, inibricdta (the Ohill pine or puzzle-mon- 
keyX which is quite haray. It is a native 
of the mountams of southern Chili, where 
it forms vast forests and yields a hsra dur- 
able wood. Its seeds are eaten when roasted. 
The Moreton Bay pine of H. 8. Wales (A 
Cfmninghamif) suites a valuable timber 
used in liouse and tmt building, in making 
furniture^ and in other caipenter work. A 
spedes. A, esradio, or Horfolk Island pine 
abounds In several of ^e South Sea Ts la nds ^ 
where it attains a height of 220 feet with a ^ 


Arbela (now Erhil)^ a place in the Turk- 
ish vilayet of Bagdad, giving name to the 
decisive battle fought by Alexander the 
Great against Darius, at Gaugamela, about 
20 miles distant from it. OctoW 1, B.0. 881. 

Arbitrage (&rl)i-tr&zh), same as wrhitra- 
tion of ex6ha^€8. Bee nezt article. Ar- 
hUrageur (ar'bi-tra-zheur) is one who makes 
calculations of currency exchanges. 

Arbitra'tion, the hearing and determina- 
tion of a cause between parties in contro- 
versy, by a person or persons chosen by the 
parties. Tm may be done by one person, 
but it is common to choose more than one. 
Frequently two are nominated, one by each 
party, with a third, the (or, in Soot- 

land, sometimes the overman)^ who is called 
on to decide in case of the primary arbitra- 
tor differing. In such a case the umpire 
may be agrm upon either by the pai^es 
themselves, or by the arbitrators, when they 
have recdved authority from the parties to 
the dispute to settle this point. I^e deter- 
mination of arbitrators is called an award. 
By the law of England the authority of an 
arbitrator cannot be revoked by any of the 
parties without the leave of the court or of 
a judge. — Arbitration of ewohanpet, an ope- 
ration or calculation by which the currency 
of one oounti^ is converted into that of 
another through the medium of intervening 
currencies, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether direct or indir^ drafts and remit- 
tanoes are preferable. 

Arl>lMtb a cross-bow. 

Arl»lAr Madame d', originally Miss 
Ttmom Bumej, bom in 1752 at Lynn* 
SIO 
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B«gk in Norfolk, dMftt Bath 1840. Sbe 
was the second daughter of Dr. Burney, 
author of the History of Music. In 1786 
she was appointed one of the keepers of the 
robes to Queen Charlotte; in 1798 married 
the Count D'Arblay, a French emigrant 
artillery officer, with whom she afterwards 
went to France, and who, on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, attidned the rank of 
general She gained considerable celebrity 
by her literary productions. These were 
mostly novels, of which she produced four 
—Evelina^ Cecilia^ Camilla^ and the Wan- 
derer. She published the memoirs of her 
father, which appeared in 1882, and her 
Diary, edited by her niece, was also pub- 
lished. 


Arbo'ga, an old Swedish city, prov. cd 
Westmannland ; once an impcntant com- 
mercial town, now only of hist^cal interest 
from having been at one time a residence 
of the family of Vasa, the scene of church 
assemblies and nationid diets, and for the 
antiquities in its neighbourhood. Pop. 8888. 

Arbois (4r-bw4), a town of France, de- 
ptttment of Jura; famous for its wines. 
Pop. 6000. 

Arbore'tum (Lat arbor, a tree), a place 
in whidi a collection of different trees and 
shrubs is cultivated for sdentific or educa- 
tional purposes. 

Ar'borioultiira indudes the culture of 
trees and shrubs, as well as all that pertains 
to the preparation of the soil, the B<^ng of 
the seeds, and the treatment of the plwts 
in their young state, the preparation of the 
land previous to their final tran^lantation, 
their just adaptation to soil and situation, 
their relative growth and progress to ma- 
turity, their management during grow^ 
and the proper season and period for felling 
them. 


Arbor 7it» (lit. *tree of life'), the name 
of several coniferous trees of the genus 
Thuja, allied to the cypress, vdth flattened 
brancffiets, and small imbricated or scale- 
like leaves. The common Arbor VitsB 
(Thuja ooeidentdlig) is a native of North 
America, where it grows to the height of 
40 or 60 feet The young twigs have an 
agreeable balsamic smell, Ine Chinese 
Arbor Vito (Thuja orientdUt), common in 
Britain, yields a resin whidi was formerly 
thou^t to have medicinal virtues. 

Amoatli (ar-br6th0» or Abibsbothook, 
a wyel and pariiainentary burgh and sea- 
pcst in the county of Forfar, Bootland, at 
the mouth of the small river Brothodc. Its 
911 


anciant abbey, founded by William the 
Lion in 1178, and dedicated to Sdnts Mary 
and Thmnas k Becket, is now a picturesque 
min. There are numerous flax and hemp 
spinning-mills and factories, and much can- 
vas and linen is made; also tanning, shoe- 
making, and fishing, a small mipping 
trade, but the harbour is bad. Pop 22,646* 
It uxiites with Montrose, Forfar, Brechin, 
and Bervie (the Montrose burghs) in send- 
ing a member to parliament 

Arbnth'not, John, an eminent physician 
and distinguished wit, bom at Arbuthnot, 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, 1667; died 1786. 
He recdved the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine at the University of St Andrews; and 
went to London, where he soon distinguished 
himself by his writings and by bis skill in 
his prcffesnon. In 1704 he was chosen fel- 
low of the Boyal Society, and soon after he 
was appointed physician extraordinary, and 
then physician in ordinary to Queen Anne 
About this time he became intimate with 
Swift, Pope, Gay, and other wits of the 
day. His writing other than professional 
or sdentific, include his contributions (in 
conjunction with Swift and Pope) to the Me- 
moirs of Martinus Scriblerus, History of 
John Bull, Art of Political Lying, Ac. He 
was conspicuous not only for learning and 
wit, but also for worth and humanity. 

Aributus, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Ericaoete, or heath order, and compris- 
ing a number of small trees and shmbs, 
natives chiefly of Euro^ and N. America. 
ArbiUuB Uriido abound near the lakes of 
Killamey, where its fine foliage adds charms 
to the scenery. The bright red or yellow 
berries, somewhat like the strawberry, have 
an u^leasant taste and narcotic pn^p^ies. 
The Corsicans maike wine from them. The 
trailing arbutus or may-flowerof N. America^ 
a plant with fragrant and beautifnl blos- 
soms, is Epigaa repem, of the same nat 
order. 

Arc, a portion ot a curve line, esnecially 
of a dxde. It is by means of circular arcs 
that all angles are measured.— AZeeM; or 
Voltaic arc, the luminous arch of intense 
brightness and excessively high tempera- 
ture which is farmed by an electric current 
in crossing over the interval cl space be- 
lereen the carbon points of an dodno lamp^ 
See Arc4ighl, 

An, JiANinB D*. See Joean of Arc, 

a ^us of bivalve molluscs, lani^ 
Arcades, whose shells are known as adh 
$hdU. 
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Aroadiim (Ir-ki-diGn), a town of S.W. 
SVnnoiL d«{x Gironde, on the elmoot lend- 
looked tMMdnof Aroadhon, a muoh-frequented 
hathing-plaoe^ with gi^ oyster-rearing 
eetabUahments. The town stretches along 
the sbore^ and is sheltered by sand-hills 
and pine-woods. It is connected railway 
with Bordeaux. Fop. 7000. 

Aroade, a series of arches supported on 
piers or pillars, used generally as a screen 



and supoort of a roof, orof the wall of a build- 
ing, and haring beneath the covered part 
an ambulatory as round a cloister, or a f^t- 
path with shops or dwellings, as frequently 
seen in old Italian towns. Sometimes a porw 
or other prominent part of an important 



Asosds, Bornwy Ohwroh, Hampahliy. 


building is treated with aroades, as in the 
iUiistrarion. At the present day Bologna^ 
Padu% and Berne haye fine examtdes of 
medlisyal arcaded streets, and among more 
modem work various streets in Turn and 
tiie de BivoU, Paris, are lined with 
anado% wirii ahope Ih medim* 


yal architecture the term arcade k also ap« 
plied to a series of arches supported on 
pillars forming an ornamental dressing or 
enrichment of a wall, a mode of treatment 
of very fremient oocuxrenoe in the towers, 
apses, and omer parts of ohurohes. Inmodem 
use the name arcade is often applied to a 
passa^ or narrow street oontaui^ shops 
arched over and covered with fflass, as for 
exarwle the Burlington Arcade, London, and 
^e Grileria Vittorio Emmanuele in Milan. 

Arca'dia, the central and most mountain- 
ous portion of the Peloponnesus (Morea), 
the inhabitants of which in ancient times 
were celebrated for simplicity of character 
and manners. Their ocoupauon was rimost 
entirely pastoral, and thus the country 
came to be regarded as typical of mral 
simplicity and happiness. At the present 
day Arof^ forms a monarchy of the King- 
dom of Greece. Area, 2028 iq. miles; pop. 
148,600. 

Arca'dius, bom in 877, died 408; son of 
the Emperor TheodosiuB, on whose death in 
895 the empire was divided, he obtaining 
the East, and his brother Honorius the 
West He proved a feeble and pusillani- 
mous prince. 

AroesUaus (4r-ses-i-lA'ua), a Greek philo- 
sopher, the founder of the second or middle 
acsriemy, was bom about 815 B.O., died 
289 B.O. He left no writings, and of his 
opinions so little is known that it has been 
doubted whether he was a strict Platoniri 
or a sceptic. 

Arch, a stmotnre composed of separate 
pieces, inch as stones or bricks, haring the 



shape of truncated wedges, arranged on a 
curved line, ao ac to retimi their padticn fair 
mutual preasore. The separate stones whioh 
c o mp ose the curve of an arch are osllsd 
tMcaarirt or arek-rionst; the estrsme or 
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voUMoira are termed tpringer^^ and 
the uppermost or central one is called the 
keyUone, The under or concave side of the 
vonasoim is called the initrado$t and the 



liuoet. Horw-ihoe. 


upper or convex side the extrado$ of the 
arch. The supports which afford resting 
and resisting points to the arch are cidled 
pierB and abutmentB. The upper part of 
the pier or abutment where the ar^ rests 
— ^technically where it BpringB from — is the 



Segmental Semiolroalar. 


impost. The span of an arch is in circular 
arches the length of its chord, and gener- 
ally the width between the points its 
opposite imposts whence it springs. The 
rise of an arch is the height of the highest 
point of its intradoB above the line m the 


Ogee. Eqoilateral 

Imposts; this point is sometimes called the 
ur^er Bade of the crovm> the highest pc^t 
of the extni^ being the crown. Arches 
are designated in various ways, as from 
their shape (dronlar, elliptic, Ac.), or from 
the resemblance of the whole contour of the 



OjotoidaL nmutloaL 


eorve to some familar object (lancet arch, 
ho rse sh oe arch), or fhnn the method used 
in do ic ribto g tiie curves as equilateral, 
tlineH)eiitrea, four-centre^ ogee^ and the 


like; or from the sfyle of architecture to 
which they belong, as Roman, pointed, and 
Saracenic arches . — Triumphal archf origi- 
nally a simple decorated arch under which 
a Notorious Roman general and army 
passed in triumph. At a later period the 
triumphal arch was a richly sculptured, 
massive, and permanent structure, having 
an archway passing through it, witii gener- 
ally a smalmr ar^ on either side. The 
name is sometimes given to an arch, gener- 
ally of wood decora^ with flowers or ever- 
gr^ns, erected on occasion of some public 
rejoicing, Ac. 

Arohisan (ar-k6'an) Rooks (Gr. archaioBf 
ancient), the oldest rocks of the earth’s crust, 
crystalline in character, and embracing gran- 
ite, syenite, gneiss, mica-schist, Ac., all devoid 
of fossil remains. These rookis underlie and 
are distinotly separate from the stratified 
and fossiliferous formations, which indeed 
have chiefly taken origin from them. 

Arohasorogy (Gr. aroAaios, ancient, and 
logoBf a discourse), the sdenoe which takes 
cognizance of the history of nations and 
peoples as evinced by the remains, archi- 
tectural, implementaf, or otherwise, which 
belong to the earlier epoch of their exist- 
ence. In a more extended sense the term 
embraces every branch of knowledge which 
bears on the origin, religion, laws, language, 
science, arts, and literature id ancient 
Peebles. It is to a great extent synony- 
mous with prekiBtorio annalB, as a large if 
not the principal part of its field of study 
extends over those periods in the history <» 
the human race in regard to which we pos- 
sess almost no Information derivable from 
written records. Archasology divides the 
primeval period of the human race, more 
especially as exhibited bv remains found in 
Europe, into the stone, the bronze^ and the 
iron age, these names being given in accor- 
dance with the materials employed for wea- 
pons, implements, Ac., during the particular 
periMl The stone age has been subdivided 
into the paUeolithie and neolithic^ the former 
being that older period, in which the stone 
implements were not j^lished as they are 
in the latter and more recent period. The 
bronze age, which admits of a similar sub- 
division, is that in which implements were 
of copper or bronze. In this am the dead 
were burned and their ashes dsposited in 
urns or stone chests, cohered with conical 
mounds of earth or cairns of stones. Gkdd 
and amber ornaments appear in this agOi 
The iron age is that in wnich im p l e men t ^ 
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Ac., of iron begin to appeer, although itone 
and hnmae ini|dements are found idong wiUi 
them. The word nge in thia lenae (m ex- 
plained under Age) dmply denotes the stage 
at which a people has arrived. The phrase 
stone age, therefore, merely marks the 
period bdore the use of bronze, the bronze 
age that before the employment of hfon, 
among any specific peopla 

Arohmopteryz (ar-ke-op'te-riks), aunique 
fossil bird from the ooUtio limestone of 
Solenhofen, of the size of a rook, and differ- 
ing from all known birds in haviog two fi^ 
claws representing the thumb and fore- 
finger projecting from the wing, and about 
twenty tall vertebrsB free and prolonged as 
in 

Arohangel (lirkim-jel ; Gr. prefix, orc^, 
denoting ^ef), an angel of superior or of 
the highest ranlL The only archangel men- 
tioned by name in Scripture is Michael in 
the Epistle of Jude. 

Ardumgel (ark-ftn'jel), a seaport, capi- 
tal of the Russian government of same 
name, on the right Mtnk of the northern 
Dwina. about 20 miles above its mouth in 
the White Sea. Below the town the river 
divides into several branches and forms a 
number of islands, on one of which, called 
SoUenbole, is the harbour. The houses 
are mostly of wood; the place has some 
manufactures and an Important trade, ex- 
porting linseed, flax, tow, tallow, train-oil, 
mats, timber, pitch and tar, Ac. The port 
is closed for six months by ice. Aich- 
angel, founded in 1584, was long the only 
port which Russia possessed. Pop. 19,540. 
— ^The province has an area of 881,490 sq. 
miles; pop. 811,678. 

Arduuigerioa. See Angdiea, 

ArohbiAop (hroh-), a chief Mshop, or 
bishop over other bishops ; a metropoUtan 
prelate. The establishment of this dignity 
is to be traced up to an early period of Chris- 
tianity, when the bishops and inferior dergy 
met in the capitds to deliberate on spirit^ 
affairs, and the bishop of the dty where the 
meeting was held presided. & England 
there are two (Protestant) archbishops — 
those of Canterbury and York; the former 
styled Primate of oil Bnglanit the latter 
Primate of England. The Archbishop of 
Oanterbury is the first peer of the reum, 
having precedence before all great officers 
of the crown and all dukes not of royal birth. 
He cr o w ns the aoverd^ and when he Is 
invested with his archbuheprio he is said to 
besnthroiied. fie oan grant special Uoenaes 


to marry at any time or place, and can ccn- 
fer demes otherwise to be obtained only 
from the universities, fie is addressed by 
the titles of your grace and mott reverend 
father i/n Ood^ and writes himself hy divine 
providenoe^ while the bishop only writes hy 
divine permission. The first Archbishop of 
Canterbury was Augustine, appointed A.D. 
598 by Ethelbert Next in dignity is the 
Archbishop of York, between whom and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury the Lord 
High-chancellor of England has his place 
in precedency. The first Archbishop of 
York was Paulinus, appointed in 622. The 
incomes of the sees are £15,000 and £10,000 
respectively. Scotland had two archbishops 
— St. Andrews and Gla^w. Ireland had 
four, but the Episco^ Cmuroh has but two 
— ^A^agh and Dublin. 

Arohcuaoon (arch-), in England, an eccle- 
siastical dignitary next in rank below a 
bishop, having a certain jurisdiction over a 
part of the diocese. FYom two to four arch- 
deacons are appointed by the bbhops, under 
whom they perform their duties, and they 
hold courts which decide cases subject to 
an appeal to the bishop. 

Archduke, a prince bdonging to the 
reigning family of Austria. 

Arohelaus (ar-ks-l&'us), the name of sev- 
end personages in ancient history, one of 
whom was the son of Herod the Great He 
received from Augustus the sovereignty of 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. The people, 
tired of his tyrannical and bloody reign, 
accused him bnore Augustus, who banished 
him to GauL 

Aroher-fish, a name dven to the ToxXUs 
jaevldlorf a scaly-finned, acanthopterygian 



Aroher-flsh (Tomujarnimr), 


fish, about 6 inches long, inhabiting the seas 
around Java, which has the faculty of shoot- 
ing drops of water to the distance of 8 or 4 
feet at insects, thereby causing them to fall 
into the water, when it sebses and devours 
them. Tlie sc^ and even the spiny portion 
of their donalvfins areso ooverea with scales 
as to be soarcIfLy dfstinguishable from the 
rest of the body7| 
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Ajroh'tcy, thA art oC ahootiiig with a bow 
and arrow. The uee of these weapona in 
war and the chase dates from the earliest 
antiquity. Ishmael, we learn from Gen. sxL, 
* boolean archer.* The Bgyotia^ Assyr- 
ians, Persians, Parthians, excelled in the use 
of the bow; and while the Cheeks and Ro- 
mans themselm made little use of it, they 
employed foreign archers as meroenarias. 
Coming to much more recent times, we find 
the Swiss famous as archers, but they gener- 
ally used the arbalist or cross-bow, and were 


no match for their English rivals, who pre- 
ferred the long-bow. (See Row.) ThelBag- 
lish victories of Cressy, Poitiers, and A^- 
oourt, gained against apparently o verwh&n- 
ing omis, may be ascribed to the bowmen, 
.^hery disappeared gradually aa firearms 
came into use, and as an instrument of war or 
the chase the bow is now confined to the most 
savage tribes of both hemispheres. But 
tiiough the bow has been long abandoned 
among oivilissed nations as amilitary weapon, 
it is still cherished asaninstmmentof health- 



ful recreation, enoouraged by aroheiy dubs 
or sooieties^ which have been established in 
many parts of Britain. The oldest, and by 
far me most historical^ important of these 
sodeties, is the Royal Company of Arohen, 
called also the King’s Bodyguard for 
Scotland, formed orip;inally, it is said, by 
James 1., but constituted in its present 
form by an act of the privy-ooundl of Scot- 
land in 1676, and having its headquarters in 
Edinbuiwh, oountin|f among its members 
manv of ^e nobiluy and gentry of the 
northern kingdom, and holding annual meet- 
ings, where prizes are oompetM for. In re- 
cent years a number of dubs have been 
formed in the United States. Archery has 
the merit of forming asport open to women 
as wdl as men. 

Arobes Court, the chief and most andent 
oonsistoiy court, bdonging to the ardiUsbop- 
ric of Canterbury, for the debating of spirit- 
ual oauaea. It is named from tiie obura in 
lamdon, St Mkv le Bow, or Bow Cbnroh 
( 80 (MdlM&cinamMareiM crypt), where it 
Wiifotinarly hdd. The jurisduction of this 
W 


court extends over the province of Oanter- 
buiy. The office of president or dean is now 
merged in that of the judge appointed by the 
PubUo Worsh^ Act (1877). 

Archil, or Obobil (arldl, orldl), a redL 
violet, or purple odoui^ matter obtained 
from various kinds of Uchens, the moot 
important of which are the Roeoeila tmctorim 
and the R. fueiformitt natives of the rooks 
of the Canary and Cape de Verd islanda, 
Mozambique and ZandW, South America, 
Aa, and popularly called dyer’s-moss. The 
dye iz used for improving the tints of other 
dye% as from its want of permanence it 
cannot be emidoyed alone; Imt the aniline 
colours have largely superseded it. Cudbear 
and litmus are d similar origin. 

Artiiitoohuf (ar-ldl'o-kus) of Paros, one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, the first 
Greek poet who composed iambic venes 
aooording to fixed nuea. He flourished 
about 700 B.O. His iambic poems were re- 
nowned for force of style, liveliness of meta- 
phor, and a powerful but bitter spirit of 
■•tire, In ottiar Ijiio poems of a Ugher 
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oharaotor lie wee also considered as amodeL 
All his works are lost but a few frag- 
ments. 

Arehinnui'dxlte, in the Greek Church, an 
abbot or abbot-genmral, who has the superin- 
tendence of many abbots and convents. 

Arohime'daui Borew, a machine for rais- 
ing water, said to have been invented by 
Arohimedes. It is formed by winding a 
tube sjdrally round a cylinder so as to have 
the form of a screw, or by hollowing out Uie 
cylinder itself into a double or triple threaded 
screw and inclosing it in a water-tight 
case. When the screw is placed in an in- 
clined position and the lower end immersed 
in water, by causing the screw to revolve 
the water may be raised to a limited ex- 
tent. 

Archimedes (ar-ki-mS^dez), a celebrated 
ancient Greek physidst and geometrician, 
bom at Syracuse, in Sicily, about 287 b.o. 
He devot^ himself entirely to science, and 
enriched mathematios with discoveries of 
the highest importance, upon which the 
modems have founded their admeasure- 
ments of curvilinear surfaces and solids. 
Archimedes is the only one among the 
ancients who has left us anything satisfac- 
tory on the theory of mechanics and on 
hydrostatios. He first taught the hydrosta- 
tic principle to which his name is attached, 
'that a body immersed in a fiuid loses as 
much in weight as the weight of an equal 
volume of the fluid,* and determined by 
means of it that an artist had fraudulently 
added too much alloy to a crown which 
King Hiero had ordered to be made of pure 
gold. He discovered the solution of this 
problem while bathing; and it is said to have 
caused him so much joy that he hastened 
home from the bath undressed, and crying 
out, Eurika / Ewr^a 1 * 1 have found it 1 
have found it ! ' Practical mechanics also 
received a great deal Qf.«sl|^tioa from 
Archimedes, who boasted^jbhist if he had a 
fulcmm or standpoint move the 

world. He is the intt||fr ctf the com- 
pound pulley, probably cflMjlndless screw, 
the archimedean screw, the 

sie{m of Syracuse by the Bomrarae is said 
to nave constracted many wonderful ma- 
chines with which he repined their attacks, 
and he is stated to have set on fire their 
fleet by buming-glasses! At the moment 
when m Bomans gained possession of the 
city by assault (212 ikC.) tradition relates 
that Archimedes was slain whib sitting in 
the marimt-flaoe contemplating seine na* 


Uiematioal figures which he had drawn in 
tile sand. 

Archimedes, Pbihoifle op. See Arehi* 
medet, 

Archimedes* Screw. See Arehmedewn 

Screw. 

Arohipel^ago, a term originally applied to 
the iSgean, the sea lying between Greece 
and Minor, then to the numerous 
islands situated therein, and latterly to anv 
bluster of islands. In the Grecian Archi- 
pelago the islands nearest the European 
coast lie together almost in a drde, and for 
this reason are called the Cydades (Gr. 
kykloBf a circle); those nearest the Asif^ 
b^g farther from one another, the Spo^ 
rades ('scattered*). (See these artides,^ 
and N^ropont, SeiOf Samog, JikodeSf Cyprui, 
Ao.) Malay, Indian, or Eastern A^bhi- 
pelago, on the east of Asia, includes Borneo, 
Sumai^ and other lai^ islands. See 
Malay ArcKipdago, 

Ar^tec'tnre, in a general sense, is the 
art of designing and oonstruoting houses, 
bridges, and other buildings for the purposes 
of dvil life; or, in a more limited but very 
common sense, that branch of the fine arts 
which has for its object the production of 
edifices not only convenient for their special 
purpose, but bharaoterized by unity, b^uty, 
and often grandeur. — ^The first habitations of 
man were such as nature afforded, or cost 
little labour to theoccupant— caves, huts, and 
tents. But as soon as men rose in dviliza- 
tion and formed settled sodeties they began 
to build more oommodious and comfortable 
haMtations. They bestowed more care on 
tile materials, preparing bricks d day or 
earth, which they at first dried in the air, 
but afterwards l>aked by fire; and latterly 
they smoothed stones and joined them lA 
first without, and subsequentlv with mor- 
tar or cement. After they had learned 
to build houses, they ereoM temples for 
their gods on a lar^ and more iqilendid 
scale than their own dwellings. The 
Egyptians are the most andent nation 
Imovm to us among whom architecture had 
attained the character of a fine art Other 
andent peoples among whom it had made 
great progress were the Babylonians, whose 
most celebrated buildings were temples, 
palaces, and hanging-gardens; the Assyzians, 
whose o^tal, Nineveh, was rich in splen- 
did buildings; the Pho Miid ans, whose dties, 
Sidom Tyre^ Ao., were adorned with equal 
magnifioenoe ; $ad the Israelites, vrbxm 
tmnple WM a wonder of architectnre. Bui 
SUl« 
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of these lattw nations have remained till 
our day. 

This is not the case with the architecture 
of Bi^t, however, of wldc^ w^ possess 
ample remains in tiie shape of pyramids, 
temples, sepulchres, obelisks^ &c. Egyptian 
chronology is 
far from certain, 
but the greatest 
of the archi- 
tectural monu- 
ments of the 
country, the py- 
ramids of Ghi- 
zeh, are at least 
as old as 2800 
or 2700 B.O. 

The Egyptian 
temples had 
wallB of great 
thickness and Bsyptuu— Front of 1 

sloping on the 
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or about 460-430 B.ci. The great masters 
of this period were Phidia% lotixms, CaUi'* 
crates^ &o. All the extant buildings are 
more or less in ruins. The style is doarac- 
terked by beauty, harmony, and simplicity 
in the highest degree. Distinctive of it are 
what are called 
the orders of ar- 
chitecture, by 
which term are 
understood cer- 
tain modes 
of proportion- 
ing and decor- 
ating the col- 
umn and its su- 
perimposed en- 
tablature. The 
Greeks had 
three orders, 
mpio of liif si Phito. called respec- 

tively theDortc, 
/onto, and CbnatAton. (See articles under 


psi 



outside from bottom to top; the roofs were loniCi C<mnthum, (See articles under 
flat, and composed of Uodu of stone reach- these names.) Greek buildings were abund- 
ing from one wall or column to another, antly adorned with sculptures, and painting 
The columns were numerous, close, and wasextensivelyused, the details of the struc- 
very stout, generally without bases, and tures being enriched by different colours or 
exhibiting great variety in the designs of tints. Lowness of roofs and the absence of 
their capitals. The principle of the arch arches were distinctive features of Greek 


though known 
wasnot employed 
for architectural 
purposes. Sta- 
tues of enormous 
sise^ sphinxes 
carved in stone, 
and on the walls 
sculptures in out- 
line of deities and 
animals, with in- 
numerable hiero- 
fflyphics, are the 
decorative ob- 

I iects which be- 
o^ to this style. 

Ine earliest 
architectural re- 
mains <A Greece 
are of unknown 
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architecture, in 
which, as in that 
of Egypt, hori- 
zontaBty of line 
is another char- 
acteristic mark. 
The most re- 
markable public 
edifices of the 
Greeks were 
temples, of which 
the most famous 
is the Parthen- 
on at Athens. 
Others exist in 
various parts of 
Greece as well as 
in Sicily, South- 
ern Italy, Asia 
Minor, Ac., 


antiquity, and conristof massive walls built 
of huge blocks of stdne. In historic times 
the Gre^ developed an architecture of 
noble simidiolty ana dignity. This style is 
of modem origin comparM witii that of 
Egypt, and the earliest remains give indica- 
tloni that it was in part derived from the 
Egyptian. It Is oonsmeted to have attained 
fllT 


where important Greek communities were 
early settled. Their theatres were senii- 
droular on one side and square on the 
otiier, the smniciroular part being usually 
excavated in the side m some convenient 
hilL This part, the auditorium, was filled 
with oonoentric seats, and might be capable 
of containing 20,000 speotatoia. Anumbse 


Aiioan!itoTmi& 
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6iiBtb(k«0oe,^oUj, and AlU Minor, and 
•iBendkoro, No romaini of private housea 
are known to exist By the end of the 
Peloponnesian War (say 400 b.o.) the best 
period of Qreek acohit^ore was over; a 
noble shnplicity had given place to excess 
of ornament 
After the death 
of Alexander the 
Great (828) the 
decline was still 
more marked. 

Among the 
Bomans there 
was no original 
development of 
architecture as 
among the 
Greel^ though 
they early took 
the foremost 
place in the con- 
struction of such 
works as aque- 
ducts and sewers, the arch being in early 
and extensive use among this people. As 
a fine art, however, I&man arcmtecture 
had its ori^ in copies of the Greek models, 
all the Grecian orders being introduced into 
Borneo and variously modined. Their num- 
ber, moreover, was augmented by the addi- 
tion of two new orders — ^the Twoom and 
the CompoaiU, 

The Bomans be- 
came acquainted 
with the architec- 
ture of the Greeks 
soon after 200 ao.. 
but it was not till 
about two centu- 
ries later that the 
architecture of 
Borne attained 
(under Augustus) 
its greatest perfec- 
tion. Among the 
great works now 
erected were tem- 
pls% aqueducts, 


were vast structures in which multitudes 
of people could bathe at once. Magnificent 
tombs were often built by the wealmy. Be- 
mains of private residences are numerous, 
and the excavations at Pompeii in particular 
have thrown great light on the internal ar- 
rangements of 
the Boman 
dwelling-house. 
Almost all the 
successors of 
Augustus em- 
belUshed Borne 
more or less, 
erected splen- 
did palaces and 
temples, and 
adorned, like 
Hadrian, even 
the conquered 
countries with 
them. But after 
the period of 
Hadniui (117- 
architecture is oonai- 
The 
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theatre differed from the theatre in 
completely ciroular or rather elliptioal build- 
ing; filled on all sides with ascending seats for 
(spectators and leaving only the central space, 
called the arena, m the oomba^ts and 
poUioshowa, The CoUseom is a stupendous 
BtnmtniseftWekiiMl The Mermo; or bith% Smpiis the 


138 ▲.D.) Boman 
dered to have been on the decline, 
refined and noble style of the Gieeks 
nefflected, and there was an attempt to 
en^Uish the beautiful more and more. 
This decline was all the more rapid latterly 
from the disturbed state of the empire and 
the incursions of the barbarians. 

In Constantin- 
ople, after its vir- 
tual sepmtion 
from the Western 
Empire; arose a 
style of art and 
aj^teoture whirii 
was 

the Greek Oh 
during the whole 
of the middle ages. 
This is called the 
Bysantine style. 
The ohurcfii of St 
Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, built by 
Jusfinian (reigned 
offers the most typical speounan 
of which the fundamental prin- 



application of the Roman arch, 
being the most strik^ Isatnre of 
tim building. Int' 


the most ty], 

the dome or cupola rests on four 
tives. 

After the diamembsnnent of the Boman 
I baa uttf ul worka of 
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iichiteoiure were idmoet entirely daitroyed the Nonnen Bomaneune flonriihe^ eipd- 
by the Gothi, Vendeli^ and o&er barba- oially in Normandy ana England, mm the 
niuia in Italy, Greeoe^ AiUl Spain, mid eleventh to the mi^e of the thirt^th oen- 
Afrioa; or what wae epared bj them waa tnry. The semidroolar arch is the moat 
ruined by the fanatidam of the Chriatiana. obMraoteriatio feature of thia etyle. With 
A new atyle of architeotore now aroae, two the Lmnbard Bomaneaque were combined 
forma of which, the Lombard and the Nor- Byzantine featorea, and buildings in the pure 
man Bomaneaque, form important phaaea Byzantine atyle were also erected in Italy, 
of art The Lombard prevailed in North as the Church of St. Mark at Yenioe. 

Italy and South Grermany from the eighth The oonqueati of the Moors introduoed a 
or i^th to the thirteenw century (though fresh style of architecture into Europe after 
the Lombard rule came to an end in 774); the eighth century— the Moorish or Sara- 
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oenic. This style accompanied the spread 
of Mohmnmedii^m after its rise in Anbia 
in the seventh century. The edifices erected 
by the Moors and Saracens in Spain, Egypt, 
and Turkey are distinguished, among other 
thinm by a peculiar form of the arch, 
whiw forms a curve constituting more 
than half of a drde or ellipse. A peculiar 
flowery decoration, called arahcrque^ is a 
common ornament of this atyle, of which the 
building called the Alhambra (see 
la purhm the chief glory. 

like Germans were unacquainted with 
architecture until the time of Charlemagne 
(or Charles the Great, 742-814). He intro- 
duced into Germany the Bj^antine and 
Bomanesoue styles. Afterwara the Moor- 
ish or Arabian atyle had some influence upon 
that of the weatm nations, and thus origi- 
nated the mixed atyle which maintained it- 
self till the middle S the thirteenth century . 
Then began the modem Gothic afyle, which 
pew «p m Hanoe, England, and Gennany. 
Its atming chancteriatice are ite pdnted 
atehai^ its pinnafliee and 8|4iei^ Its large 
ilfl 


buttreues, clustered pillars, vaulted roo^ 

{ krofusion of ornament, and, on the whole, its 
ofty, bold character. Its most distinctive 
feature, as compared with the Greek or the 
Ej^ypthuk style, is the predonoinance in it 
ofperpendiculiw or riai^ lines, produdng 
forms that convey the idea of soaring or 
mounting upward. Its greatest oapabi* 
litiea have been beat displayed in ecclesi- 
astical edifices. The Gothic style is divided 
into four principal epochs: the Early 
Pointed, or general style of the thirteenth 
century; the Decorated, or style of the 
fourteenth century ; the Perpendicular, 
practised during the fifteenth aikd early part 
of the sixteenth centuries; and the T^dor, 
or general style of the sixteenth century. 
This atyle lasted in Eikgland up to the 
seventeenth ceiktury, bei^ gradually dis- 
placed by that branch of the Ben a i ssa iko e 
or modified revival of ancient Boman ar- 
chitecture which is known as the AZua- 
hethan and which is perhaps more 
jmrdy an English style than any other that 
can be named. 


ARCHITECTURE ARCHONS. 


The rise of the Reneiwanoe style in Italy 
is the greatest event in the history of archi- 
tecture after the introduction of the Gothic 
style. The Gothic style had been intro- 
duced into the country and extensively em- 
ployedL but had never been thoroughly 
naturalised. The Benaissance is a revival 
of the dassic style based on the study of 
the ancient models; and having practically 
commenced in Florence about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, it soon spre^ with 
great rapidity over Italy and the greater 
part of Europe. The most illustrious archi- 
tects of this early period of the style were 
Brunelleschi, who built at Florence the dome 
of the cathedral, the IMtti Palace, Ac., be- 
sides many edifices at Milan, Pisa, Pesaro, 
and Mantua; Alberti, who wrote an im- 
portant work on architecture, and erected 
many admired churches; Bramante, who 
began the building of St. Peter’s, Rome, and 
Michael Angelo, who erected its magnificent 
dome. On St. Peter’s were also employed 
Raphael, Perusri, and San Gallo. The no- 
blest building in this style of architecture 
in Britain is St Paul’s, London, the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Since the Renaissance period there has 
been no architectural development requir- 
ing speoiid note. In edifices erected at the 
present day some one of the various styles 
of architecture are employed according to 
taste. Modem dwelling-houses have neces- 
sarily a style of their own as far as stories 
and apartments and windows and chimneys 
can give them one. In general the Grecian 
styles as handed down by Rome and modified 
by the Italian architects of the RenaiBsanoe, 
from its right angles and straight entabla- 
tures^ is more convenient, and fits better with 
the distribution of our common edifices, than 
the pointed and irregular Gothm But the 
occasional introduction of thiiwthio out- 
line and the partial employment of its orna- 
ments has undoubtedly an agreeable effect 
both in public and private edifices; and we 
are indebted to it, among other things, for 
the spire, a structure exclusively (^thio, 
whidi, though often misplaced, hM become 
an object m general approbation and a 
pleasing landmark to cities and villages, llie 
works most oharaoteristio of the present 
dby are the s^d bridges, viaducts, Aa, 
in many of which iron is the sole or most 
duraeteristic portion of the material 
To oompsce the different oonntries in re- 
gard to thm success in the field of modem 
architeotnrs wonld be difiSoutt^ Inasmuoh ai 


they have all produced architectural works 
worthy of their advances in material pros- 
perity, education, and taste. Nor have the 
Unit^ States, Canada, and the Australian 
colonies shown themselves backward in fol- 
lowing the lead of the older countries of 
Europe. In America the increase in the 
number of handsome buildings has been 
very noteworthy since the termination of 
the civil war. 

A few words may be added on the archi- 
tecture of India and China. Although many 
widely differing styles are to be found in 
India, the oldest and only true native style 
of Indian ecclesiastical architecture is the 
Buddhist, the earliest specimens dating to 
250 B.C. Among the chief objects of Buddh- 
ist art are stupat or topes, built in the form 
of large towers, and employed as ddgobcu to 
contain relics of Buddha or of some noted 
saint. Other works of Buddhist art are 
temples or monasteries excavated from the 
solid rock, and supported by pillars of the 
natural rook left in their places. Buddhist 
architecture is found in Ceylon, Tibet, Java, 
Ac., as well as in India. The most remark- 
able Hindu or Brahmanioal temples are in 
Southern India. They are pyramidal in 
form, rising in a series of sttmes. The 
Saracenic or Mohammedan architecture lat- 
terly introduced into India is of course of 
fordgn origin. The Chinese have made the 
terU the elementary feature of their architec- 
ture; and of their style any one may form 
an idea by inspecting the figures which are 
depicted upon common chinaware. Chinese 
ro^ are concave on the upper side, as if 
ngK'of canvas instead of wood. (For 
fTB^ information on the different subjects 
pn||||ing to architecture see separate ar- 
the different styles-— Greek, Ro- 
iMi, Gk>tiiic, Aa — and 8U(^ entries as Arch, 
Aquedmt, Chriwthian, Doric, Ionic, 

4i^traTe (Arld-trftv), in architecture, 
the^^^lMtft of an entablature which rests im- 
mediately on the heads of the columns, 
being the lowest of its three principal divi- 
sion^ the others being the jrieu and the 
comiee* 

AnHakfm (iirlclvz). See Records. 

ArditTOlt C^ld-volt), in architecture, the 
omamoitat bwd of mouldings on the face 
of an arch and following its contour. 

Ardiona (arlcons), the ohicd magistrates 
of ancient Athens, chosen to superintend 
civil and leli^ns oonoems. They were 
nineiniininber; the first was pcopeily tiii 
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a/rehJSn^ or wrehJSn epdn^moSf by whoM name 
the year was disttnguished m the pnblio 
reoordi; the second was called arehSn hast- 
leuiy or Icing archon, who exercised the funo- 
tions of high-piiest; the third, |)o{mareAo«, 
or genend of the forces. I^e other six 
were called thetmoMtai, or legislators. 

Archytu (&r-kl'tas), an andent Greek 
matbematicia]^ statesman, and seneral, who 
flourished about 400 B.O., and belonged to 
Tarentum in Southern Italy. The inven- 
tion of the analytic method in mathematics 
is ascribed to him, as well as the solution of 
many geometrical and mechanical problems. 
He constructed various machines and auto- 
mata, among the most celebrated of which 
was his flying pigeon. He was a Pythago- 
rean in philosophy, and Plato and Aristc^e 
are said to have b^n both deeply indebted 
to him. Only inconsiderable nagments of 
his works are extant. 

AroisHrar-Aabe (4r-B€-8tir-6b), a small 
town of France, dep. Aube, at which, in 
1814, was fought a battle between Napoleon 
and the allies, 
after which the 
latter marched to 
Paria Pop. 2928. 

Aro-lig^t, that 
spedes of the 
electric light in 
whidi the illumi- 
nating source is 
the currentof elec- 
tridfy passing be- 
tween two ^dcs 
of carbon kept a 
short distance 
apart, one of them 
lifting in conneo- Anvliskti Ouboosinaaiitted. 
tion widi the posi- 
tive, the other with the negative terminal 
of a battery or dynama 

Ajoo, a town of Tirol, near Lake Garda, 
a favomite winter resort of invalids. Pop. 
5428. 

Aroole (tr'ko-lft), a village in North Italy, 
15 miles 8.1. of Verona, c^ebrated for the 
battles of Nov. 15, 16, and 17, 1796, fought 
between the Frei^ under Bonapi^ and 
the Austrians, in wUch the latter were 
defeated with great daughter, 

Arooa' de la FnatB'n, a dtj of Spdn, 
80 milsi 1. by 9. from Cadiz, on the Gua- 
dtlate^ here crossed by a stone bridge, on a 
Mndstone rode 570 feet above the level of 
thedvea On the hlgtiest part of the rock 
t ta nd a the castle of the dukea of Aroos^ 
^ 221 


partly in ndns. The prindpal mannfaoturea 
are leather, hats, and corda^ Pop. 16,280. 

Ar'oot, two distriota and a town of India, 
within the Presidency of Madras. North 
Aroot is an inland district with an area of 
7256 sq. m. The country is partly flat and 
partly mountainous, where interseoted by 
the JSastem Ghiits. Pop. 1,817,814. — 
South Aroot lies on the Bay of Bengal, 
and has two seaports, Cuddalor and Porto 
Nova Pop. 1,814,788. — The town Aroot 
is in North Aroot, on the Palar, about 70 
miles w. by s. of Madras. There is a mili- 
tary cantonment at 8 miles' distance. The 
town contains handsome mosques, a nabob's 
palace in ruins, and the remains of an exten- 
sive fort. Arcot played an important part 
in the wars which resulted in the ascendency 
of the British in India. It was taken by 
Clive, 8lBt August, 1751, and heroically 
defended by him against an apparently over- 
whelming force under Rajah Sahib. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Arotio (ark'tik), an epithet given to the 
north pole from the proximity of the con- 
stellation of the Bear, in Greek called ark- 
tog. The A retie Otrele is an imaginary 
circle on the globe, parallel to the equator, 
and 28° 28' distant from the north pole. This 
and its opposite, the Antarette, are called 
the two polar cimleB. 

Arotio EiqMditloiif. See North Polar 
Nsepedtttong. 

Arotio Ocean, that part of the water sur- 
face of the earth which surrounda the north 
pole, and washes the northern shores of 
l)nro^ Asisy and America; its southern 
boundaiy roughly ooincidi^witii the Arotio 
Circle (iat. 66° 82' ».). It incloses many 
large iidands, and contains large bays and 
gulfs which det^ly indent we northern 
shnes of the three continents. Its great 
characteristic is ice, which is nearly con- 
stant everywhere. 

Arotio Begions, the regions round the 
north poie, and extending from the pole on 
aU sides to the Aiotio Cfrde in lat 66° 82' 
9. The Arotio or North Polar Circle just 
tondies the northern headlands of Iceland, 
cuts off the southern and narrowest portion 
of Greenland, orossee Fox's Strait north of 
Hudson's Bay, whence it ffoee over the 
American continent to Behring's Strait. 
Tbenoe it runs to Obdorsk at the mouth of 
the Obi, then crossing northern Russia, the 
Wliite Sea^ and the S^dinavian Peninsula, 
returns to Iceland. Though much skill and 
lievcism have been developed in the explonr 
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tbti thli portion of the ewth, there if itin 
«n aioa round the poleestimated at 2,000,000 

a . m., 'Which is a blank to geographers. 

any hare adopted the belief in the ezis- 
tenoe of an open polar sea about the north 
pole. But t^ Mief is not supported by 
any positire evidence. Valuable minerals, 
foMdls, &o., have been discovered within the 
Arctic regions. In the archipelago north of 
the American continent excellent coal fre- 
quently occurs. The mineral cryolite is 
mined in Greenland. Fossil ivory is obtained 
in islands at the mouth of the Lena. In Scan- 
dinavia^ parts of Siberia, and north-west 
America, the forest region extends within 
the Arctic Circle. The most characteristic 
of the natives of the Arctic regions are the 
Esquimaux. The most notable animals are 
the white-bear, the musk-ox, the reindeer, 
and the whalebone whale. Fur-bearing 
animals are numerous. The most intense 
cold ever registered in those regions was 
74** below zero Fahr. The aurora borealis 


ArdflosiM (ir-den'), an extensive tract 
of hilly land stretching over a large portion 
of the north-east of Jmnce and south-west 
of Belgium. Anciently the whole tract 
formed one immense forest (Arduerma Silva 
of Caesar); but thouffh extensive districts 
are still under woo^ large portions are 
now occupied by cultivated fields and popu- 
lous towns. 

Ardennes (ar-denO, a frontier department 
in the north-east of IVance ; area, 2020 sq. 
miles, consisting of the Forest of Ar- 
dennes. There are extensive slate-quarries, 
numerous ironworks, and imMitant manu- 
factures of cloth, beware, leather, glass, 
earthenware, Ac. Chief towns, M4rikres 
(the capital), Rocroi, and Sedan. Pop. 
315,089. 

Ardnamnrohan (-mnrlcan) Point, the 
most westerly point of the island of Great 
Britain, in Argyllshire, having a lighthouse, 
180 feet above sea-level, vinble 18 to 20 
miles off. 


is a brilliant phenomenon of Arctic nights. 
See North Polar ExpedUions, 

Aro'tinm. See Burdock. 

Arotomyt. See Martnot 
Arotu'ms, a fixed star of the first magni- 
tude in the constellation of Bootes, and 
thought by some to be the nearest to our 
system of any of the fixed stars. It is one 
d the stars observed to have a motion of its 


Aridoch, a parish in south Perthshire, 
celebrated for its Roman remains, one a 



Ardross^an, a seaport of Scotland, in 
Ayrshire, on the Fii^ of Clyde, with a 
good and spacious harbour, from which coal 
and iron are extensively exported. Pop. 

6077. 


own, and is a noticeable object in the nor- Ara (Hr), the unit of the French land 
them heavens. measure, equid to 100 square metres, or 

Ardaliaii^ a small fortified town about 1076*44 Englirii square feet. A hectare is 
6400 feet alwve the sea, between Kars and 100 ares, equal to 2*47 English acres. 
Batdm in Russian Armenia. It was cap- A'raa, the superficial content of any figure 
tnred by the Russians in 1877, and ceded qr ipia^ ##qpiantity of surface it contains 
to them by the Berlin treatv, 1878. m i/igm d mgt ^ Mensuration. 

Ar'dea, the genus to which the heron |^Mins of lofty palms with pin- 

belon^ type of the family Ardridse, which AilpliaMIvaiLd a drupe-like fruit inclosed 
includes also cranes, storlu, bitterns, ko. in' irlnicii i^d. A. UaUchu of the Coro- 
Ar'debil, or Abdabil, a Persian to^ pro- And Malabar coasts is the common 

vinoe of Azerbiian, near the SLarasu, a tri- aAiH j^m which yields areca or betel nuts, 
bntaiy of the Aras, about 40 m. fri^ the aAii dllo the astringent juice catechu. A. 
Caspian, inanelevaMand healthy situation; olWviMiiais the oabbi^-tree or cabbage-palm 
it has mineral springs and a considerable of fijj^UKrest Indies. With lime andf the 
trade. Pop. 20,000. leaves ot the betel-peDper, the areoa-nuts 

Ardhdhe (4r-dXsh), a dep. in the south whm men form the celebrated mastloatory 
of France (Languedoc), on the west side of of the jBasi They are an important article 
the Rhone, taking its name from the river in Eastern trade. 

Ardhdie^ which rises within it, and falls Areoibo (i^re-th6l>0), a seaport town on 
into the Rhone after a oouxse of 46 miles; the north coast of the iuand d Porto Rica 


area, 2184 sq. miles. It is generally of a 
mountainous (duKraoter, and oontains the 
oolminating point of the Cevennes. Silk and 
wine are paromsd. Anncnay is the principal 
town,botFriivasistheoapltaL Pop. 308,064. 


Pop. 10,000. 

Azelopagua. See Areapagui. 

Aralna, die Indosed space in the central 
part of the Bokhan amphitheatres, in which 
took place the combats of gladiatorB or wild 
888 
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iMftflti. It WM luniany oovared with taod 
or Bftw-dust to prevent the fflndiftton from 
■lipping, and to absorb the Uood. 

Ar'andal, a seaport of sonthem Norway, 
exporting quantities of timber and iron 
and ownmg numerous ships. Pop. 11,130. 
Arenio'm. See Lohwonn, 

Are'olar TUsue, an assemblage of dbies 
and lamine pervading every part of the 
animal structure, and connected with each 
other BO as to form innumerable smadl cavi- 
ties, by means of which the various oigans 


and parts of otwoM are oonneeted together; 
called also Cirnda^ Tissue and Conneetivs 
Tissue , — In botany the term is sometlmsi 
applied to the non-vasoular substanoe, corn* 
no^ entirely of untransf ormed cells, whi(di 
zorms the soft substance of plants. 

Areom^eter (from Greek aratos, thin, 
metron, a measure), an instrument for mea- 
suring the specific gravity of liquids; a 
hydrometer (which see). 

Areop'agus, the oldest of the Athenian 
courts fu justice. It obtained its name from 



Amo-BUsbo della Fratenita and Obvureb of Santa Xaxla 


Its place of meeting, on the Hill of Ares 
(Mars), near the cit^eL It existed from 
very remote times, and the crimes tried 
before it were wilful murder, poisoning, 
robbery, arson, dissoluteness of monds, and 
inziovations in the state and in religion. 
Its meetings were held in the open air, and 
its members were selected from those who 
had held the office of arohon. 


Arequipa (&-ri-k6'pA), a dty of Peru, 
200 miles south of Cuzco, sltuat^ in a fer- 
tile valley, 7850 feet above sea level Be- 
fore the earthquake of 1868, which al- 
most totally destroyed it, it was one of the 
best-built towns of South America. Behind 
the city rises the volcano of Arequipa, or 
Tesk cl Mistd (20,828 feet). A consider- 
able trade is earned on through Mdllendo, 
whidi has supeneded Islav as the port of 
Arequipa ana Is conneotea with it by rail- 
way. P<m 80,000. 

Ana (k^rfii). See Man, 

Antlm'aa, in Greek mythology, a daugh- 
ter oi Nerens and Doris, a nym;^ dhaoM 
hf Artteds into a fountain in order to nee 
2S8 


her from the pursuit of the river-god Al- 
pheua 

Aretino (fi-rft-t0'n5), Guido. See Chitdo, 

Aretino, Pietro, Italian poet, bom at 
Arezzo 1402, died at Venice 1667; the 
natural son of a nobleman called Ltdgi 
Bacd. He early displayed a talent lor sad- 
rioal poetry, and wnen still a young man 
was &nish^ from Arezso on account of a 
sonnet against indulgences. He went to 
Perugia, and thenoe to Borne (1617), where 
be secumd the papal patronage, but sub- 
sequently lost it through writing licentious 
sonnets. Through the influence of the 
Medici family be found an opportunity to 
insinuate hiinself into the favour of Fran- 
cis I. In 1627 Aretino went to Venice^ 
where he acquired powerful friends^ among 
tiiem the BlHiop of Vioensn By 1^ devo- 
tional writings he regiined the favour of 
the Homan oouit. ^nie obscenity of some 
of his writings was such that his name has 
become proverbialforlloentio nsn ess. Among 
them are five comedlei and a tragedy. 

Awo (k-ret'sO, ano. ArrsHmm), a cMy 
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of Centnl Italy, capital of a province of 
the aame name in Tnacany, near the con- 
fluence of the Chiana with the Amo. It 
haa a noble cathedral, containing some fine 
piotnrea and monumenta; remaina of an 
ancient amphitheatre, It waa one of 
the twelve chief Etmacan towna, and in 
later timea fought long againat the Floren- 
tinea, to whom it had finally to anccumb. 
It ia the birthplace of Msecenaa, Petrarch, 
Pietro Aretino, Bedi, and Vaaari. Pop. 
44,350. — ^The province of Arezzo oontaina 
1276 square miles and 272,859 inhabitants. 

Ar'gal, Argol, or Tartar, a hard crust 
formed on the sides of vessels in which 
wine has been kept, red or white according 
to the colour of the wine. It ia an impure 
bitartrate of potassium, and ia of consider- 
able use among dyers as a mordant. When 
purified it forma cream of tartar. 

Ar'gaU. See Adjutamt-hirdL 

Ar^gali, a ajiecies of wild sheep {CapHhU 
ArgSlt or OvU ammon) found on the moun- 
tains of Siberia, Cent^ Asia, and Kam- 
tchatka. It is 4 feet high at the shoulders, 
and proportionately stout in its build, with 
horns nearly 4 feet in length measured 
along the curve, and at their base about 
19 inches in dreumferenoe. It lives in 
small herds. 

Ar'gaU, Sir Samuel, one of the early 
English adventurers to Virginia, bora about 
1572, died 1639.* He planned and executed 
the abduction of Pocahontas, the daughter 
of the Indian chief Powhattan, in or&r to 
secure the ransom of English prisoners. 
He was denuty-govemor of Virginia (1617- 
1619), and was accused of manv acts of 
rapacity and tyranny. In 1620 he served 
in an expedition against Algiers, and was 
knighted by James I. 

vgmnd Lamp, a lamp named after its 
inventor, Aimd Argand^ a Swiss chemist 
and physician (bora 1755, died 1803), the 
distinctive feature of which is a burner form- 
ing a ring or hoUow cylinder covered by a 
chimney, so that the flaine receiveaa current 
of air both on the inside and on the outside. 

Argamn (tr-g&'gm), a village of India, 
In Birar, criebratki for the victory of 
General WeUesley (Duke of WeUin^n) 
over the Mahrattas under Ssindia and the 
Bajah of Berar, 29th Kovember, 1803. 

Ar'gdaader, Frisdrioh Wilhelm Au- 
gust, eminent German astronomerv born at 
Memel, 1799. died 1875; direotor suooes- 
slvelvdl riie oiNMrvatoriesof Aboandof Hel- 
singmrs ; appointed professor ni astronomy 


at Bonn, 1837, where he superintended the 
erection of a new observatoiw, catalogued 
over 320,000 stars, and produced several 
important astronomical works. 

Argemone (ar-1em'o-n6), a smaU eenus 
of ornamental American plants of the 
poppy order. From the see^ of A. mexi- 
edna ia obtained an oil very useful to pain- 
ters. The handsomest species is A, grandt- 
jtOrOt which has large flowers of a pure white 
colour. 

Axgensola (ar-Aen-s5'la), Luferoio and 
BartolomA Lbomardo de, brothers, the 

Horaces of Spain,” bora at Barbastro, in 
Aragon, the former in 1565, died in 1613; 
the latter bora in 1566, died in 1631. 
Luperdo produced tragedies and lyric 
poems ; Bi^lom4 a number of poems and 
a history of the Conquest of the Moluccas. 
Their writings are singularly alike in char- 
acter, and are reckoned among the Spanish 
classics. 

Argenson (4r-riian-s0u), Maro Pierre 
DE Voter, Comte d’, celebrated French 
statesman, born in 1696, died 1764. After 
holding a number of subordinate offices he 
became minister for foreign affairs, and 
succeeded In bringing about the Congress 
of Breda, which waa the prelude to that of 
Aix-la-Cb^Ue. He was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy, and was exiled to his 
estate for some years through the machina- 
tions of Madame Pompadour. His Con- 
riddrations sur le Gouvernement de la 
France, was a veiy advanced study on the 
lining with a monarchic 

a nt democratic principles 
arnment. Les Xksais, ou 
itre d’etat, published in 
1 of charaoters and anec- 
Montaigne. 

ts of arms, the heraldio 
Ivor: represented in en- 
white swaoe. 
li^-tihn), a French town, 
dep. of Ome (Normandy), with an old 
castle^ and some manufactures. Pop. 6800. 

Argwteuil (4r-sh4u-teu-ye), a town in 
France, dap. Seine-et-Gise, 7 miles below 
Paris ; has an active trade in wine, friiit, 
and vegetables. Pop. 16,708. 

Argmitie'ra, or Kimoli (ancient 
an island in the Grecian Archipriage, one of 
the Cyclades, about 18 miles in droumfer- 
ence, rooky sterile. Produces a deter- 
gent chalk called CvmoiUan earth, used In 
washing and bSeaching. Pop. 1887. 
Ar'geatiiM, a silveiy-white slaty variety 
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of oalo-ip«r, oontoining » little lilica with 
leminsB usually undulated. It is found in 
primitive rooks and frequently in metallio 
veins. — ^Argentine is also the name of a 
small Brit&h fish {SeopShia horeSlU) leas 
than 2 inches long and of a silvery colour. 

Ar'gentine Republic, formerly called the 
United Provinces of La Plata, a vast oouii> 
try of South America^ the e^reme length 
of which is 2,800 miles, and the average 
breadth a little over 500 miles, the toW 
area exceeding 1,200,000 sq. miles. It is 
bounded on the N. by Bolivia; on the k. by 
Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and tbe At- 
lantic ; on the B. by the Antarctic Ocean; 
and on the w. by the Andes. It com- 
prises four great natural divisions : (1) the 
Andine region, containing the provinces of 
Mendoza, San Juan, Rioja, Catamarca, 'JMc- 
uman, S^ta, and Jujuy; (2) tbe Pampas, 
containing the provinces of Santiago, Santa 
F^, Cordova, San Luis, and Buenos Ayres ; 
with the territories Formosl^ Pampa, and 
Chaco ; (8) the Argentine Mesopotamia, 
between the rivers Paranii and Uruguay, 
containing the provinces of Entre Rios 
and Corrientes, and the territory Misi- 
ones; (4) Patagonia, including the eastern 
half of Tierra del Fuego. With the 


merly the southern boundary of the state, 
separating it from Patagonia. The source 
of tbe Negro is Lake Nahuel Huapi, in 
Patagonia (area, 1200 sq. miles), in the 
midst of magnificent scenery. Tlie level 
portions of the country are mostly of ter- 
tiary formation, and the river and coast re- 
gions consist mainly of alluvial soil of great 
fertility. In the pampas clay have been 
found the fossil remains of extinct mamma- 
lia, some of them of colossal size. 

European grains and fruits, including the 
vine, have been successfully introduced, and 
are cultivated to some extent in most parts 
of the republic, but the great wealth of the 
state lies in its countless herds of cattle and 
horses and fiocks of sheep, which are pas- 
tured on the pampas, and which multiply 
there very rapidly. Gold, silver, nickel, cop- 
per, tin, lead, and m)n, besides marble, jas- 
per, precious stones, and bitumen, are found 
in the mountainous districts of the n w., 
while petroleum wells have been discovered 
on the Rio Vermejo; but the development 
of this mineral weidth has hitherto been 
greatly retarded by the want of proper 
means of transport. As a whole there are 
not extensive forests in the state except in 
the region of tbe (iran Chaco (which extends 


exception of the N. w., where lateral 
branches of tbe Andes run into the plain 
for 150 or 200 miles, and the province 
of Entre Rios, which is hilly, the charac- 
teristic feature of the country is the great 
monotonous and level plains called * pam- 
pas.’ In the north theM plains are partly 
forest -covered, but all the central and 
southern parts present vast treeless tracts, 
which afford pasture to immense herds 
of horses, oxen, and sheep, and are varied 
in some places by brackish swamps, in 
others by salt steppes. The great water- 
course of the country is the Parang hav- 
ing a length of fully 2000 miles from its 
source in the mountains of Goyaz, Brazil, 
to its junction with the Uruguay, where 
begins the estuary of La Plata. The Pa- 
ra^ is formed by the union of the Upper 
Parani and Paraguay rivers, near the n.b. 
comer of the state. Important tributaries 
are the Piloomayo, the Vermejo, and the 
Salado. The Pan^ Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay are vahiahle for internal navigation. 
Many of the streams which tend eastward 
terminate in marges and salt lakes, some 
of whicli are rather extenslye. Not con- 
nected with the La Plata system are the 
Colorado and the Bio Negro^ tiie latter for- 
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also into Bolivia), where there is known to 
be 60,000 sq. miles of timber. Thousands 
of square miles are covered with thistles, 
which grow to a great height in their season. 
Cacti idso forms great thickets. Peach and 
apple trees are abundant in some districts. 
The native fauna includes the puma, the 
jaguar, the tapir, the llama, the alpaca, the 
vicuiia, armadillos, the rhea or nanau, a spe- 
cies of ostrich, &c. The climate is agree- 
able and heaHhy, 97” being about the high- 
est temperature experienced. Tbe rainfall 
is very scanty in some districts, and is no- 
where very large. 

As a whole t^ vast country is very thinly 
inhabited, some parts of it as yet be^ very 
little known. The native Indians were 
never very numerous, and have given little 
trouble to the European settlers. Tribes of 
^em yet in tbe savage state stUl inhabit 
tbe less known districts, and live by hunt- 
ii^ and fishing. Some of the Gran Chaco 
tnhcB are said to be very fierce, and Euro- 
pe traveUers have been killed by them, 
^e European element is strong in the 
republic, more than half the population 
bcnng Europeans or of pure Euro]Man de- 
scent Laige numbers of immigrants arrive 
from Southern Europe, the Italians having 
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the preponderanoe among those of foreim 
birth, typical inhabitants of the 

pampas are the OauehoB^ a race of half> 
breed oattle>rearenand horse-breakers; they 
are almost continually on horseback, gallop- 
ing over the plains, collecting their herds 
and droves, taming wild horses, or catching 
and slaughtering cattle. In such occupa- 
tions they require a marvellous dexterity in 
the use of the lasso and bolas. 

The river La Plata was discovered in 1512 


ancient authors as a generic appellation for 
idl the Ghreeks. 

Arigo. See Arponouts. 

Ami See ArgoL 
AirpoL See AtmospAers. 
dAr'gmiAiit^ a molluscous animal of the 
genus Argonauta^ belonging to the dibran- 
chiate or two-gilled out^-fishes, distin- 
guished by the females possessing a single- 
chambered external shelly not oiganic^y 
connected with the body of the animal 


by the Spanish navigator Juan Diaz de 
Solis, and the La Ph^ territory had been 
brought into the possession of Spain by the 
end of the sixteenth century. In 1810 the 
territory cast off the Spanish rule, andin 1816 
the independence of the United States of 
the Bio de la Plata was formally declared, 
but it was long before a settled government 
was established. The present constitution 
dates from 1853, being subsequently modi- 
fied. The executive power is vested in a 
president— elected by the representatives of 
the fourteen provinces for a term of six 
years. A national congress of two chambers 
— a senate and a house of deputies —wields 
the legislative authority, and the republic to 
making rapid advances in social and politi- 
cal life. The national revenue for 1901 



Atsonaut {ArgmoMta Argo), 


amounted to about £13,000,000, while the 
expenditure amounted to fully £14,000,000; 
the public debt is about £78,000,000. There 
are about 11,000 miles of railway opened. 
The external commerce is important, the 
chief exports being wool, skins and hides, 
live animals, mutton, tallow, bones, com, 
and flax. The imports are chiefly manu- 
factured goods. Tbe trade to la^ly wiHI 
Britain and France, and to increaAffg 
rapidly, the exports having advanced froa| 
£9,000,000 in 1876 to £26,725,900 in 1898. 
The imports in 1898 were £21,485,800. 
The chief denomination of money is the 
silver dollar or jpsso, value (in gold) 4s. 
Buenos Ayres to the coital. Other towns 
are Cordova, Bosario, La Plata, Tucuman, 
Mendoza, and Corrientes. The population 
of the republic, which to rapidly increasing 
by immigration, was, in 1895, 4,092,090; 
of the oapital, 690,000. 




The males have no shell and are of much 
smaller size than the females. The shell is 
fragile, translucent, and boat-like in shape ; 
it serves as the receptacle of the ova or eggs 
of the female, which sits in it with the 
respiratory tul^ or * funnel ’ turned towards 
the Carina or *keeL’ This famed mollusc 
fwims only by ejecting water from its fun- 
and it can crawl in a reversed position, 
Mining its shell over its back like a snaU. 
account of iH floating on the surface of 
' %ie sea, with its apftAba]^ arms extended 
to catch the 49 id with the six other 

arms as oan,|eAxm^ fable. The argonaut, 
or poper-naue^ui, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the pearly-nmUUuB or nautilus 
proper {Ncmtilut PompHius), 

Argimauta, in the legendary htotoiy of 
Greece, those heroes who performs a 
hazardous vovage to Colchis, a far-distant 
country at the eastern extremity of the 

•Bl 1 /T« iAt- T . s 


or lead-gray mineral, a valuable ore of silver 
found in the crystalline rocks of many coun- 
tries. 

AxgillAOMmg Booka are rocks in whidi 
day prevails (induding shales and slates). 

Axgiysa (to/jivz), or Aboivi, the inhaU- 
tants of Argos; ua^ by Homer and other 


Af^o, for the purpose of securing a golden 
fleece, which was preserved suspended upon 
a tree, and under the guardianship of a sleep- 
less dras^n. By the aid of Medea, daughter 
of the king of Cdohto, Jason was enabled 
to setoe the fleecy and, after many strange 
adventure^ to reach hto home at Idoos ui 
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TliMialy. Among the Argonauts were 
Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Orpheus and 
Theseus. 

Argo-Natls, the southern constellation ctf 
the Ship, containing D clusters, 3 nebulas, 
13 double and 540 single stars, of which 
about 64 are visible. 

Argoime, a district of France, between 
the rivers Meuse, Marne, and Aisne, cele- 
brated for the campaign of Dumouries 
against the Prussians in 1792, and for the 
military movements and actions which took 
place therein previous to the battle of Sedan, 
in 1870. 

Ar'gOB, a town of Greece, in the north- 
east of the Peloponnesus, between the gidfs 
of iEgina and Nauplia or Argos, ^is 
town and the surrounding territoiy of 
Argolis were famous from the legendarv 
period of Greek history onwards, the terri- 
tory containing, besides Argos, Mycens, 
where Agamemnon ruled, with a kind of 
sovereignty, over all the Peloponnesua 
Argolis forms a nomarchy of the Kingdom 
of Greece; pop., 80,696. The capital is 
Nauplia. 

Argos'toli, a dty of the Ionian Islands, 
capital of Cephalonia, and the residence oi 
a Greek bishop. Pop. 8000. 

Ar'gosy, a poetical name for a large mer- 
chant vessel; derived from RaguBa^ a port 
which was formerly more celebrated than 
now, and whose vessels did a considerable 
trade with England. 

Argot (Fr.; ar-gO), the jargon, slang, or 
peculiar phrasmlogy of a cImb or profession; 
oriraally the conventional slang of thieves 
and vagabonds, invented for the purpose of 
di^ise and concealment. 

Arguim, or Abopin (4r-gwim', lir-gwin'), 
a sm^ island on the west coast of Africa, 
not far from Cape Blanco, formerly a centre 
of trade the possession of which was vio- 
lently dispute between the PortuguiAie, 
Butch, English, and Trendh. 

Ar'gament, a term sometimes used as 
synonymous udth the Bvhject of a discourse, 
but more fremientlv appropriated to any 
kind of method employed for the purpose of 
confuting or at least idlenoing an opponent. 
Ix^dans have reduced arguments to a 
number of distinct heads, su^ as the af^u- 
rntnltum adjudiemm, which founds on solid 
proofs and addresses to the judment; the 
argtmefUim ad vemmndiam, wmch appeals 
to the modesty or bashfnlness of an oppo- 
nent by reminding him of the great names 
,ot authoritSes by whom the view disputed 
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by him is supported; the Bnywnentwn ad 
ignorantiamf the employment of some logical 
fallacy towa^s persons likely to be deceived 
by it; and the ofytmentum ad homintm, 
an argument which presses a man with 
consequences drawn from bis own principles 
and concessions, or his own conduct 

Ar'gus, in Greek mytholo^, a fabulous 
being, said to have had a oundred eyes, 
plac^ by Juno to guard lo. Hence *arguB- 
eyed,’ applied to one who is exceedingly 
watchful 

Argus-pheasant {Argtu gigantiuB), a 
large, beautiful, and very singular s^oies of 
pheasant found native in the south-east of 
Asia, more especially in Sumatra and some 
of the other islands. The males measure 
from 5 to 6 feet from the tip of the beak 
to the extremity of the tail, which has two 
greatly elongated central feathers. The 
plumage is exceedingly beautiful, the secon- 
dary quills of the wings, which are longer 
than the primary feathers, being each 
adorned with a series of ocellated or eye- 
like spots (whence the name — see Argui) 
of brilliant metallic hues. The general 
body plumage is brown. 

Ar^le, or Arotll (^-gU'), an extensive 
county in the south-west of the Highlands 
of Scotland, oomdsting partly of mainland 
and partly of islands belonging to the 
Hebrides group, the chief of which are 
Islay, MuU, Jun^ Tiree^ Coll, Bum, Lis- 
more, and Colonsay, with Iona and Staffa. 
On the land side l^e mainland is bounded 
north by Inverness; east by Perth and 
Bumbat^n; elsewhere surrounded by the 
Firth of Clyde and its connections and the 
sea; area, 3256 sq. m. (or over 2,000,000 
acres), of which the islands oompriM about 
1000 sq. m. It is greatly indents by arms 
of the sea, which penetrate far inland, the 
most important of these being Loch Sunart, 
Loch Linnhe (the extremities of which are 
Loch Eil and Loch Leven), Lodli Etive,LoQh 
Fyne, Loch Tarbert, L^h Biddon, Loch 
S&iven, and Loch Long. The mainland is 
divided into the six dktriots of Northern 
Argyle, Lorn, Argyle, Cowal, Knapdale, 
and Kintyre; the two first being sub- 
divided into the sub-districts of l^hiel, 
Ar^ur, Sunart, Ardnamurohan, Morven, 
and Appin. The county is exoeedixulT 
mountainous, the chief summits being Bi- 
dean-nam-Bian (3766 ft), Ben Laoigh (3708 
ft), Ben Cmac^ (3611 ft.), Benmore, in 
MuU (3185 ft), the Paps of Jura (2565 tt), 
and Ben Arthur or Cobbler (2891 ft). 
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There are aeveral lakes, the principal of 
which is Looh Awe. Cattle and sheep are 
reared in numbers, and iishing is largely 
carried on, as Is also the making of whisky. 
There is but little arable land. The chief 
minerals are slate, marble, limestone, and 
mnite. County town, Inveraray ; others, 
Campbeltown, Oban, and Dunoon. Pop. 
(1901), 78,606. 

Axi^U, Campbells of, a historio Scot- 
tish family, raised to the peerage in the 
person of Sir Duncan Campbell of Loohow, 
in 1445. The more eminent members are : 
(1) Abohibald, 2nd Earl, killed at the 
battle of Flodden, 1618.— Archibald, 6th 
Earl, attached himself to the party of Mary 
of Guise, and was the means of averting a 
collision between the Keformers and the 
French troops in 1569; was commissioner 
of regency after Mary’s abdication, but 
afterwards commanded her troops at the 
battle of Langside; died 1575. — Archibald, 
8th Earl and Marquis, bom 1698 : a zeal- 
ous partisan of the Covenanters ; created a 
marquis by Charles I. It was by his per- 
suasion that Charles II. visited Scotland, 
and was crowned at Scone in 1651. At 
the Restoration he was committed to the 
Tower, and afterwards sent to Scotland, 
where he was tried for high treason, and 
beheaded in 1661.— Archibald, 9th Earl, 
son of the preoeding, served the king with 
great bravery at the battle of Dunluur, and 
was excluded from the general pardon by 
Cromwell in 1654. On the passing of the 
Test Act in 1681 he refused to ^e the 
required oath except with a reservation. 
For this he was tried and sentenced to 
death. He, however, escaped to Holland, 
from whence he returned with a view of 
aiding the Duke of Monmouth. His plan, 
however, failed, and he was taken and con- 
veyed to Edinburgh, where he was be- 
headed in 1685.— Archibald, 10th Earl 
and 1st Duke, son of the preoeding, died 
1703 ; took an active part in the Revolution 
of 1688-89, which plaM William and Mary 
on the throne, and was rewarded by sever^ 
important appointments and the title of 
Duke. — John, 2nd Duke and Duke of 
Greenwich, son of the above, bom 1678, 
died 1748; served under Marlborough at 
the battles of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet, and assisted at the sie^ of 
lisle and Ghent He incurred consider- 
able odium in his own country for his ef- 
forts in promo^Bg the union. In 1712 he 
had the military command in Scotland, 


and in 1716 he fought an indecisive battle 
with the Earl of Mar’s army at Sheriff- 
muir, near Dunblane, and foi^ the Pre- 
tender to quit the kingdom. He was long 
a supporter of Walpol^ but his political ca- 
reer was full of intri^e. He is the Duke 
of Argyll in Soott*s Heart of Midlothian. — 
George Douglas Campbell, K.T., K.G., 
Ac., 8th Duke (of U. Kingdom, 1892), wap 
bominl828. Heearlytookapartinpolitics, 
especially in discussions regarding toe Pres- 
byterian Church of Sootlimd. In 1862 he 
b^me lord privy seal under Lord Aber- 
deen, and again under Lord Palmerston in 
1859; postmaster-general in 1860; secre- 
tary for India from 1868 to 1874; again 
lord privy seal in 1880, but retired, being 
unable to agree with his colleagues on their 
Irish policy. He died in 1900. He wrote 
The Reign of Ijaw, Scotland as it Was and 
as it Is, Ac. His eldest son, then Marquis 
OF Lorne; married the Princess Louise, 
daughter of Queen Victoria, in 1871. 

Argyro-Castro (ar'gi-r5-), a town of Tur- 
key, in Albania, 40 miles north-west of 
Janina; built on three ridges intersected 
by deep ravines, across which are several 
bridges. Pop. about 6000. 

Argyropulos, Johannes, one of the prin- 
cipal revivers of Greek learning in the fif- 
teenth century. Bom in Constantinople 
1415, died at wme 1486. 

Alia, in music. See Air, 

Ariadne (a-ri-ad'ne), in Greek mythoWy, 
a daughter of Minos, King of Crete. She 

g ave Tbeseus a clue of thread to conduct 
im out of the labyrinth after his defeat of 
the Minotaur. Theseus abandoned her on 
tMlUlp of Naxos, where she was found by 
BaKa^ who married 
Am^ the andent mwof a large dis- 
trict in Asia, forming a portion of the 
Persian empim; bounded on the north by 
the provinces of Bactriaoa, Maigiana, and 
Hyr^ia; east by the Indus; south by 
the Indian Ooean and the Penian Gulf; 
west by Media. 

Ariaao (a-r6-a'n6), a town in South Italy, 
province of Avellino, 44 miles north-east of 
Kiq>les, the seat of a bidiop, with a hand- 
some cathedral Pop. 14,847. 

Ar'Uns, the adherents ^ the Alexandrian 
bishop Arius, who, about A.1). 818, promul- 
gated the doctrine that Clnist was a created 
being hi^^ri^yfacGod the Father in nature 
and 6rst and nobket of 

all createf^SHfE End also that the Holy 
Spirit is not QodL tmt crea t ed by the power 
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of the Son. Those doctrines were con- 
demned by the Council of Nioea in 825. 
Arias died in 836, and after his death his 
party gained considerable accessions, inclu- 
ding several emperors, and for a time held 
a strong position. Since the middle of the 
seventh century, however, the Arians have 
nowhere constituted a distinct sect,althoa^ 
similar opinions have been advanced by 
various theologians in modern times. 

Arioa (a-re\ii), a seaport of Chili, 80 
miles 8. of Taona; previous to 1882 it be- 
longed to Peru. It has suffered frequently 
from earthquakes, being in 1868 almost 
entirely destroyed, part of it being also 
submerged by an earthquake wave. Pop. 
about 4000. 

Aziohat (-shat'), a seaport town and 
fishing station of Nova Scotia, on a small 
bay, B. coast of Madame Island. Pop. 
about 8000. 

Ari^ (a-rS-ftzh), a mountainous depart- 
ment of France, on the northern slopes of 
the Pyrenees, comprising the ancient count- 
ship of Foix and parts of Languedoc and 
Gascony. The principal rivers are the 
Ari4ge, Arize, and Salat, tributaries of the 
Garonne. Sheep and cattle are reared ; the 
arable land is small in quantity. Chief 
town, Foix. Area, 1890 square miles ; pop. 
219,641. 


A'liel, the name of several personages 
mentioned in the Old Testament; in the 
demonology of the later Jews a spirit of 
the waters. In Shakspere’s Tempest, Ariel 
was the ^tricksy spirit’ whom Prospero had 
in his service. 


Aries (ft'-ri-Sz; J^tin), the Ram, a north- 
ern constellation of 156 stars, of which fifty 
are vlrible. It is the first of the twelve rigns 
in the zodiac^ which the sun enters at the 
vernal equinox, about the 21st of March. 
Tlie first point in Aries is that where the 
equator cuts the ediptic in the ascending 
n^e, and from which the right ascensions 
heavenly bodies ate reckoned on the equa- 
tor, and their longitudes upon the ediptic. 
Owing to the preoession of the equinoxes 
the sign Aries no longer cor- 
respond with the constellarion 
Anes^ which it <fid 2000 yean 
ago. 

Ar^U, Azillns, in some idast% 
as in the nutmeg, an extra 
covering cl the seed, outside of 
the true seed-coats, proceeding 
from the placenta, partially Investiiig the 
feed, and falling off spontaneously. It is 
W 



either succulent or cartilaginoas, coloured, 
elastio^ rough, or knotted. In the nutmeg 
it is known as mace, 

Arimas'pians, in andent Greek traditions 
a people who lived in the extreme north- 
east of the andent world. They were 
said to be one-eyed and to carry on a per- 
petual war with the gold-guarding griffins, 
whose gold they endeavoured to ste^ 

Arimathm'a, a town of Palestine, identi- 
fied with the modem ManUeh, 22 m. w.M.w. 
of Jerusalem. 

Ari'on, an andent Greek poet and musi- 
dan, bom at Meth^na, in Lesbos, flourished 
about B.C. 625. He lived at the court of 
Periander of Corinth, and afterwards visited 
Sidly and Italy. Returning from Taren- 
tum to (>)rinth with rich treasures, the 
avaridous sailors resolved to murder him. 
Apollo, however, having informed him in a 
dream of the impending danger, Arion in 
vain endeavoured to stfften the hearts of 
the crew by the power of his music. He 
then threw himself into the sea, when one 
of a shoal of dolphins, which had been 
attracted by his miuic, received him on hif 
back and &>re him to land. The sj^lcg^ 
having returned to Corinth, were conlMl- 
ted bv Arion, and convicted of their crime. 
The lyre of Arion, and the dolphin which 
resou^ him, became constellations in the 
heavens. A fragment of a hymn to Posei- 
don, ascribed to Arion, is extant. 

Arios'to, Ludoti'co, one of the most 
celebrated poets of Italy, was bom at 




in uSmBrnm, September 8, 1474, 
fiunfly; died June 6, 1588. His 
in t^ ItaUan and Latin Ian- 
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gtiagot, djgtiugniibtd f(v bmo and elegance 
Zl atyle, introduced him to the notice of 
the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, eon of Duke 
Ercole I. of Ferrara. In 1608 Ippolito 
employed him in hie lervice, uied his coun- 
ael in the most important affaire, and took 
him with him on a journey to Hungary. 
In this eervice he began and in 

ten or eleven yeara, hie immortal poem, the 
Orlando Furloeo, which was published in 
1515, and immediately became highly popu- 
lar. He afterwards entered the eervioe of 
Alfonso I., Duke of Ferrara, the cardinal's 
brother, a lover of the arts, who put much 
confidence in him. After quelling distur- 
bances that had broken out in the wild and 
mountainous Uarfagnana, he returned to 
Ferrara, where he employed himself in the 
composition of his comedies, and in putting 
the last touches to his Orlando. The 
Orlando Furioso is a continuation of the Or- 
lando Innamorata of Bojardo, details the 
chivalrous adventures of the paladins of the 
AM at Charlemarae, and extends to forty- 
six cantos. The best English translation is 
that of Bose. 

ArUtmus, in Greek mythology, son of 
Apollo and Gyrene, the introducer of bee- 
keeping. 

Aristarchus (a-ris-tar'kus), an ancient 
Greek grammarian, bom at Samothrace 
B.O. 160, died at Cyprus B.o. 88. He criti- 
cised Homer’s poems with the greatest 
acuteness and ability, endeavouring to re- 
store the text to its genuine state, and to 
clear it of all interpolations and corruptions; 
hence the phrase, Axistarchian criticism. 
His edition of Homer furnished the basis 
of all subsequent ones. 

Aristarchus, an ancient Greek astrono- 
mer belonging to Samos, flourished between 
280 and 264 B.O., and flrst asserted the 
revolution of the earth about the sun; also 
regarded as the inventor of the sun-dial 

Aris'tsM, a personage of ancient Greek 
legend, represented to have lived over many 
centuries, disappearing and reappearing by 
turns. 

AiistidiS (a-ris-tl'dSs), a statesman of 
ancient Greece, for his strict intesrity sur- 
Bamed the JuH, He was one ox the ten 
generals of the Athenians when they fought 
with the Persians at Marathon, b.o. 490. 
Next year he was eponymous archon, and 
in this office enjoyed such populaiity that 
he excited the jealouqr of Themktooles^ 
who succeeded In psccnring hia ba ni sh m ent 
by the ostradam (about 4fl8). Thiee years 


after, when Xerxes invaded Greece with a 
li^e arm V, the Athenians hastened to recall 
him, and lliemiatoolea now admitted him to 
his confidence and conndls. In the battle of 
Platiea (479) he commanded the Athenians, 
and had a great share in gaining the victory. 
To defray the expenses of the Persian war 
he persuided the Greeks to impose a tax, 
which should be paid into the hands of an 
officer appointed by the states collectively, 
and deposited at Delos. The confidence 
which was felt in his integrity appeared in 
their intrusting him with the office of ap- 
portioning the contribution. He died at an 
advanced age about B.O. 468, so poor that 
he was buried at the public expense. 

Aristip^pus, a disciple of Socrates, and 
founder of a philosophical school among 
the Greeks, which was called the Oj/renaie, 
from his native city Gyrene, in Africa; 
flourished 880 B.O. His moral philosophy 
differed widely &om that of Socrates, and 
was a science of refined voluptuousness. 
His fundamental principles were — that all 
human sensations may be reduced to two, 
pleasure and pain. Pleasure is a gentle, and 
pain a violent emotion. All living beings 
seek the former and avoid the latter. Hap- 
piness is nothing but a continued pleasure^ 
composed of separate gratifications; and as 
it is the object of all human exertions we 
should abstain from no kind of pleasure. 
Still we should always be governed by taste 
and reason in our enjoyments. His doc- 
trines were taught only by his daughter 
Ar5t5, and by his grandson Aristippus the 
younger, by whom they were systematised. 
Other Cyrenaics compounded them into a 
paftianhsr doctrine of pleasure, and are 
nenoe called Hedonioi. Tne time of his death 
is unknown. His writings are lost 

Ariatoo'raoy (Greek arittoi, best, krato$, 
rule), a form of TOvemment by whit^ the 
wealthy and noble, or any small privileged 
class, rules over the rest of the dtiaens; now 
mostly applied to the nobility or chief per- 
sons m a state. 

Ariatogriton (-giW), a citisen of Athens, 
whose name is rendered famous bv a con- 
qdimcv (514 &c.) formed in conjunction 
vdth his friend Harmodius against the 
tyrants Hippias and BUpparchus, the sons 
of PisiitratuB. Both Aristogeiton and Har- 
modiuB lost th^ lives tmough their at- 
tempts to £reeA||^pnntiy, and were ireok- 
onea martyrs afwmty» 

AriatokioliU (Vki^), a genua of plants, 
the type of the order Ariatdloohiaeea^ whkb 

m 
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ooniiati of diootyledononi monochlainydeouM 
pUnt^ with an inferior 8-6-oelled fruit, 
principal^ inhabiting the hotter parta of 
the world, and in many oaaea used medi- 
cinally on account of their tonic and stimu- 
lating prop^es. The ^us has emmena- 
gogic qualities, espeoiialy the European 
species A, rotunda^ A. Imga^ and A. CU- 
vmUUU, a, bractedta is used in India as 
an anthelminthic; A. odoratuiima^ a West 
Indian species, is a valuable bitter and 
alexiphai^c. A, terperUaria is the Vir- 
ginian snake-root popularly regarded as a 
remedy for snake Utes. 

Aristophanea (-tofa-n6z), the greatest 
comic poet of ancient Greece, bom at Athens 
probably about the year 444 B.c.; died not 
later than ao. 880. Little is known of his 
life. He appeared as a poet in B. o. 427, and 
having indulged in some sarcasms on the 
powerful demagogue Cleon, was ineffectu- 
ally accused by the latter of having unlaw- 
fuUy assumed the title of an Athenian 
citizen. He afterwards revenged himself 
on Cleon in his comedy of the Knights, in 
which he himself acted the part of Cleon, 
because no actor had the courage to do it. 
Of fifty-four comedies which he composed 
eleven only remain; believed to be the 
flower of the ancient comedy, and distin- 
guished by wit, humour, and poetry, as also 
by grossness. In them there is constant 
rrference to the manners, actions, and pub- 
lic characters of the day, the freedom or ^e 
old Greek comedy allowing an unbounded 
degree of personal and political satire. The 
names of his extant plays are Achamians, 
Knights, Clouds, Wasps, Peace, Birds, Lysi- 
strat^^ Thesmophoriazusie, Frogs, Eodesia- 
suzse. and Plutus. 

Ax^istotla (Gr. Ari»tat!de9\ a distin- 
guished philosopher and naturalist of an- 
cient Greece, the founder the Peripatetic 
school of philoscmhy, was bom in 384 B.O. 
at Staging in Mac^onia, died at Chalcia, 
BLO. 322. His father, Nioomaohus, was 
physician to Amyntas 11., king of Idaoe- 
donisi and claimed to be descended from 
i E sonla p ins. Aristotle had lost his parents 
bslore he came, at about the age of seven- 
teen, to Athens to study in the school of 
Plato. With that philosopher he remained 
for twenty yean, became pm-eminent among 
his pupils, and was known as the ‘Intellect 
of tim School* Upon the death of Plato, 
348 B.CL, he took up his residenoe at Atar- 
neus. In Ifysia, on tile invitation of Us 
papu Henaeiasp the ntisr of that 
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city, on whose assassination by the Per- 
Bums^ 848 B.O., he fled to Mitylene with 
wife Pythia, ^e nieoe of Hermeias. Dur- 
ing Us residenoe at Mitylene he received 
an invitation from Philip of Maoedon to 
superintend the education of his son Alex- 
ander, then in his fourteenth year. This 
relationsUp between the great pUlosopher 
and the future conqueror continued for five 
or six years, during wUch the prince was in- 
stmotM in grammar, rhetoric, poetry, logic, 
etUcs, and poUtios, and in those branches 
of ph^os wUch had even then made some 
considerable progress. On Alexander suc- 
ceeding to the throne Aristotle continued 
to live with him as his friend and councillor 
till he set out on his Asiatic campaign 
(834 B.O.). He returned to Athens and 
established his school in the Lyceum, a 


yoeius, wUch was assigned to him by the 
state. He delivered his lectures in the 
wooded walks of the Lyceum while walking 
up and down with his pupils. From the 
action itself, or more probably from the 
name of the walks (pmpotoi), his school 
was called Peripatetic. Pupils ^thered to 
him from all paks of Greece, and his school 
became by far the most popular in Athens. 
The statement that he had two droles of 
pupils, the exoterio and the etoterie has 

S 'ven rise to much controversy. By some it 
m been held that Aristotle published dur- 
ing his lifetime popular discourses with a 
view to make way for his doctrines in 
Athenian society, then impregnated with 
Platonic theories, and that these are called 
exoteric in oontradistinction to those in 
which are embodied his matured opinions. 
It was during the time of his teaching at 
Athens that Aristotie is believed to have 
composed the great bulk of bis works. On 
the death of Alexander a revolution occurred 
in Athens hostile to the Macedonian in- 
terests with which Aristotie was identified. 
He therefore retired to Chalds, where he 
soon after died. According to Strabo he 
bequeathed all his works to Theophras- 
tus, who, with other disciples of Aristotle^ 
amended and continued them. They after- 
wards passed through various hands, till, 
about 50 B.O., Androulous of Ehodes put the 
various fragmomU together claasified 
them aeoordinlMf ' a systematic axrange- 
ment Many oKjMpbooks bearing his name 
are q»nrioii% others are of doubtfid genulne- 
mom. The whole are generally divided into 
kgloahtheoretioahsadpraetkaL Thelogi- 
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oal works are comprehended under the title 
Oxganon (instrument). The theoretical are 
divided into physios, mathematics, and 
metaphysics, ^e physical works (includ> 
ing those on natural history) are on the 
General Principles of Physical Science, 
The Heavens, (^neration and Destruction, 
Meteorology, Natural History of Animals, 
On the Parts of Animals, On the Genera- 
tion of Animals, On the Locomotion of 
Animals, On the Soul, On Memory, Sleep 
and WaUng, Dreams, Divination. In ma- 
thematics there are two treatises, On Indi- 
visible Lines and Mechanical Problems. 
The Metaphysics consist of fourteen books; 
the title (Ta meta ta Physika, * the things 
following the Physics ') is the invention of 
an editor. The practical works embrace 
ethics, politics, economics, and treatises on 
art, and comprise the Nioomachsean Ethics 
(so called because dedicated to his son Ni- 
comachus), the Politics, (Economics, Poetry, 
and Hbetoric. Among the lost works are 
the dialogues and others to which the term 
exoteric is applied, and which were published 
during Aristotle's lifetime. His style is de- 
void of grace and elegance. His works were 
first printed in a Latin translation, with the 
commentaries of Averroes, at Venice in 
1489; the first Greek edition was that of 
Aldus Manutius (five vols. 1495-98). For 
an account of the philosophy of Aristotle 
see Pertpatetica. 

Ariitox'enus, an ancient Greek musician 
and philosopher of Tarentum, bom about 
B.O. 824. He studied music under his father 
Mnesias, and philosophy under Aristotle, 
whose successor he aspired to be. He en- 
deavoured to apply his mudcal knowledge 
to philosophy, and especially to the science 
of mind, but it only appears to have fur- 
nished him with far-fetched analo^es and 
led him into a kind of materialism. We have 
a work on the Elements of Harmony by him. 

Arith'metio (Greek arithmoSf numMr) is 
primarily the science of numbers. As op- 
posed to algebra it is the practical part 
of the science. Although the processes of 
arithmetical operations are often highly 
complicated, they all resolve themsiuves 
into the repetition of four primary opera- 
tions, addition, subtraction, multimication, 
and division. Gf these the two latter are 
only complex forms of the two former, and 
subtraction again is merely a reversal of 
the process of addition, little or nothing 
is known as to the origin and invention of 
arithmetic. Some elementary conception of 


it is in all probaUlity coeval with the first 
dawn of human intelligence. In conse- 
quence of their rude methods of numera- 
tion, the science made but small advance 
among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Bomans, and it was not until the intr^uc- 
tion of the decimal scale of notation and 
the Arabic, or rather Indian, numerals into 
Europe that any great progress can be 
traced In this s^e of notation every 
number is expressed by means of the ten 
digits, 1, 2. 8, 4, 6, fi, 7, 8, 9, 0, by giving 
each digit a local as well as its proper or 
natural value. The value of every digit 
increases in a tenfold proportion from the 
right towards the left ; the distance of any 
figure from the right indicating the power 
of 10, and the d^t itself the numl^r of 
those powers intended to be expressed: thus 
8464 ~ 8000 + 400 + 60 + 4 = 8 X 10*-f4 x 
10^ -f 6 X 1 0 -h 4. The earliest arithmetical 
signs appear to have been hierpglyphical, 
but the Egyptian hieroglyphics were too 
diffuse to be of any arithmetical value. 
The units were successive strokes to the 
number req^uired, the ten an open circle, 
the hundred a curled palm-leaf, the thou- 
sand a lotus flower, ten thousand a bent 
finger. The letters of the alphabet afforded 
a convenient mode of representing figures, 
and were used accordingly by the Ghal- 
deans, Hebrews, and Greeks. The first 
nine letters of the Hebrew alphabet repre- 
sented the units, the second nine tens, the 
i-emaining four together with five repeated 
with additional marks, hundreds; the same 
succession of letters with added points was 
repeated for thousands, tens of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands. The Greeks 
followed the same system up to tens of 
thousands. They wrote the different classes 
of numbers in succession as we do, and they 
transferred operations performed on units 
to numbers in higher places; but the use of 
different signs for the different ranks dearly 
shows a want of full perception of the value 
of place as such. They adopted the letter M 
as a sign for 10,000 and by combining this 
mark ^th their other numerals they could 
note numbers as high as 100,000,000. The 
Eciman numerals which are stUl used in 
marking dates or numbering chapters were 
almost useless for purposes m computation. 
From one to four were repreoented by ver- 
tical strokes I, H, III, 111], five by V, ten 
by X, fifty by t, one hundred by C, after- 
wards O, five hdfitired by D, a thousand 
by M. ^eae signs were dmv^ from each 
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otW ftooording to pftrtioiilar rules, thus 
V was the halt of X, A being also used; 
L was likewise the half of C. M was 
artistically written M and olo, and lo, after- 
wards D, became five hundred, col repre- 
sented 5000, ooloo 10,000 looo 50,000, 
coolooo 100,000. They were also com- 
pounded by addition and subtraction, thus 
IV stood for four, VI for six, XXX for 
thirty, XL for forty, LX for sixty. Arith- 
metic is divided into ah%tr€Mt and pracivcal, 
the former comprehends notation, numera- 
tion, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, measures and multiples, fractions, 
powers and roots the latter treats of the 
combinations and practical applications of 
these and tiie so-called ru^es, such as reduc- 
tion, compound addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division, proportion, interest, 
profit and loss, Ac. Another division is 
integral and fractvonal arithmetio, the 
former treating of integers, or whole num 
bers, and the latter of fra^ons. Decimal 
fractions were invented in the sixteenth 
centuxy, and Ic^arithms, embodying the last 
great advance in the science, in the seven 
teenth century. 

Arithmetical, pertaining to arithmetic 
or its operations. — Arithmetical meant 
middle term of three quantities in arith- 
metical progression, or half the sum of any 
two proposed numbers; thus 11 is the arith- 
metical mean to 8 and 14 — Arithmetical 
progrewwnt a series of numbers increasing 
or decreasing by a common difference, as 
1, 8, 5, 7, Ac. — AmthmetiaU ttgn$t certain 
symbols used in arithmetic, and indicating 
prooemes or facts. The common signs used 
in arithmetic are the following* + signify- 
ing that the numbers between which it is 

E laced are to be added; * that the second 
I to be subtracted from the first; x that 
the one is to be multiplied by the other; 
-r that the former is to be divided by the 
latter ; = signifies that the one numW is 
equal to the other; : : : are the idgns 
placed between the members of a propor- 
tional series, as 4 : 6 : * 8 : 12. A small 
figure placed on the right hand of another 
at the top signifies the corresponding power 
of the num w beads which it is plaoed, as 
5^ 4’, meaning the square of 5 and the cube 
of 4. Vp^^*oed before or over a number si^mi- 
fies the s^[uaie root of that number; wiw a 
figure it signifies the root of a higher power, 
as wl&h means cube root A period 
ifiaew to the left of a series of figm^ in- 
dicates that they are decimal fractions. 
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A'rios, the originator of the Artan heresy. 
See Arians. 

Ariio'na, a territory of the United States, 
bounded south by Mexico, west by Cali- 
fornia and Nevada (the river Colorado form- 
ing the greater part of the boundary), nortli 
by Utah, and east by New Mexico ; area, 
118,916 square miles. The surface is gen- 
erally mountainous, but many fertile and 
well- watered valleys lie between the ridges 
Part of the surface consists of deserts o&n 
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entirely destitute of vegetation The terri- 
tory belongs to the basin of the Colorado, 
which passes through a portion of it, besides 
forming the boun&ry; while the Gila and 
Little Colorado, tributaries of the Colorado, 
traverse it from east to west The can- 
yons of the Colorado form a wonderful 
feature^ the river fiowing for hundreds of 
miles in a deep rocky channel with walls 
rising perpendicalarly to the height of 1500 
to 6000 feet In some parts timber is 
plentifuL The rainfall is small, and itri- 
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gaUoD has been emiAoyed for agricultural 
purpoeea. Large tracts of elevated land 
nave been found excellently adapted as 
pastures for sheep and cattle. The territory 
IS rich in gold, silver, and other minerals, 
and mining is hugely carried on, much silver 
and gold ^ingnow obtained. The capital 
is Prescott. The territory was organized 
in Feb. 1863. The Southern Paci& Rail- 
way nowtraverses the territory. Pop. (1900), 
122,212, exclusive of Apaches and other 
Indians, who have frequently given much 
trouble to the settlers. 

J^ish Dagh, the loftiest peak of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, at the western 
extremity of the Anti-Taurus Range, 13,150 
feet; an exhausted volcano; on the N. and 
N.K. slopes are extensive glaciers. 

Ark, the name applied in our translation 
of the Bible to the txiat or floating edifice 
in which Noah resided during the flood or 
deluge; to the floating vessel of bulrushes 
in which the infant Moses was laid; and 
to the chest in which the tables of the law 
were preserved — the ark of the covenant 
This was made of shittim-wood, overlaid 
within and without with gold, about 31 feet 
long by 2i feet high and broad, and over it 
were placed the golden covering or mercy- 


River, the St. Frand^ and the Washita. 
Near the centre of the state are warm 
springs, much resorted to for chronic rheu- 
matic and paralytic affections. llie climate, 
though on the whole mild, is subject to great 
extrames of beat and cold, and in the 
lower districts is unhealthy to new settlers. 
The staple products are cotton and maize; 
fruit is tolerably abundant Many districts 
are admirably al^pted for grazing, and great 
numbers of excellent cattle are reared. 
Arkansas was colonized as early as 1685 by 
the French. As part of Jjouisiana it was 
urchased by the United States in 1803. 
t was erects into a separate territoty in 
1819, and admitted into the Union in 1836. 
It was one of the seceding states. The 
capital is Little Rock. The pop. in 1900 
was 1,311,564. 

Arkansas, a river of the United States, 
which gives its name to the above state, 
the largest affluent of the Mississippi after 
the Missouri. It rises in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, about lat. SO** N., Ion. 107'* w., flows 
in a general south-easterly direction through 
Colorado, Kansas, the Indian Territory, and 
lastly through the state of Arkansas, and 
after a course of 2170 miles enters the Mis- 
sissippi During greater part of the year it 


seat and the two cherubim. It was placed 
in the sanctuary of the temple of Solomon; 
before his time it was kept in the taber- 
nacle, and was moved about as circum- 
stances dictated. At the captivity it appears 
to have been either lost or destroyed, 
Arkaaiw (ar'kan-s;^ or ar-kanlias), one 
of the United States of America, bounded 
north by Missouri; east by the Mississippi, 
which separates it from ti^e states of Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee; south by Louisiana 
and Texas; and west by the Indian Terri- 
tory and Texas; area, 58,850 square miles. 
The surface in the east is low, flat, and 
swampy, densely wooded, and subject to 
frequent inundations from the numerous 
streams which water it Towards the centre 
it becomes more diversified, presenting many 
undulating slopes and hills of moderate 
elevation. In the west it rises still higher, 
being traversed by a range of hills <^ed 
the Osark, which attains a bright of 2000 
feet, some peaks riring to dOOOi In various 
parts the prairies are of great extent; the 
forests also are very msmimoent, containing 
jfine sperimens, prmoipwy of orit;, hiok^, 
ash, cotton, mdm, manlsb locust, and pine. 
The prlnrii^ rivers, all tributaries of the 
ase the Ajrkansas, the Red 


is navinble for steam-boats for 800 miles. 

Arklow, a town in Ireland, county 
Wicklow, on the right bank of the Avoca, 
which falls into the sea about 500 yards 
below the town; the scene of a severe fight 
during the rebellion of 1798. Fishing is the 
chief industry. Pop. 4172. 

Ark'wxight, Sib Riohabd, famous for 
his inventions in cotton-spinning, was bom 
at Preston, in Lancashire, in 1732; died 
1792. The youngest of thirteen children, 
he was bred 40 the trade of a barber. 
When aboi^ ihirty-fi ve years of age he gave 
himself up exolurively to the su^eot of in- 
ventions for spinning cotton. The thread 
spun by Hargreaves’ jenny could not be used 
except as weft, bein^ destitute of the firm- 
ness or hardness req^red in the longitudinal 
threads or warn But Arkwright supplied 
this defioienoy by the invention of the ^tn- 
ning^frame, whi^ spins a vast numbtf of 
thrMKU of any degree of fineness and hard- 
ness leaving the operator merely to feed 
the machine with cotton and to join the 
threads when they happen to breric. His 
invention introduced the system of spinning 
bj roUers, the carding, or rotting aa H is 
tedMoioally tentfsd (that 1% the eofi^ loose 
iggll ootM. duoai^ OM 
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roUen, wd being received by e Mooiid peir, 
wbioih are made to revolve with (an the cane 
may be) three, four, or five timen the velocity 
of the fixst pair. By this oontiivanoe the 
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roving is drawn out into a thread of the 
desir^ degree of tenuity and hardness. 
His inventions being brought into a pretty 
advanced state, Arkwright removed to Not- 
tingham in 1768 in order to avoid the at- 
tacks of the same lawless rabble that had 
driven Hargreaves out of Lancashire. Here 
his operations were at first greatly fettered 
by a want of capital; but two gentlemen of 
means having entered into partnership with 
him, the necessary funds were obtained, 
and Arkwright erected bis first mill, which 
was driven by horses, at Nottinghi^, and 
took out a patent for spinning by rollers in 
1769. As the mode of working the ma- 
chineiy by harse-power was found too ex- 
pensive be built a second factoiy on a much 
laiger scale at Cromford, in Derbyshire, in 
1771, the machinery of which was turned 
by a water-wheeL Having made several 
additional discoveries and improvements in 
the proc e sses of carding, roving, and spin- 
ning, he took out a freitii patent for the 
whole in 1775, and thus completed a aeries 
of tlm most ingenious and complicated ma- 
ohinery« Not^thstanding a series of law- 
suits in defence of his patent rights^ and 
the deetmction of his property by mobs, he 
amamed a large fortune. He was kni^^ted 
by Georve llL in 1786. 

AxtbKSr(tril>erAkabraiiohoftheBh^ 
AhiSiin the west of llrid, between it aadVor- 
pierced Igf the third kuupeat railway 
taimllntheworia ltii6|muimloagiaad 
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was finiahed in November, 1888, and con- 
nects the valley of the Inn with that of the 
Bhine, and the Austrian railway system 
with the Swiss railways. 

Arles (arl; anc. Amdte), a town of south- 
ern Framse, dep. Bouchw du BhOne, 17 
miles south-east of Nismes. It was an 
important town at the time of Cesar’s in- 
vasion, and under the later emperors it 
became one of the most flourishing towns 
on the further side of the Alps. It still 
po s sesses numerous andent remains, of 
which the most oonspiouous are those of a 
Roman amphitheatre, whioh accommodated 
24,000 spectators. It has a considerable 
trade, manufactures of silk, kc., and fur- 
nishes a market for the surrounding country. 
Pop. 16,247. 

Ar'lington, Hknut Bennet, Eabi* or, 
member of the Cabal ministry, and one of 
the scheming creatures of Charles II., born 
1618, died 1685. He is suppomd to have 
lived and died a Boroan Catholic. 

Arlon, a Belgian town, capital prov. of 
Luxembourg, a thriving town, with manu- 
factures of ironware, leather, tobacoo, Ac. 
Pop 10,044. 

Ann, the upper limb in man, oonneoted 
with the thorax or chest by means of the 
scapula or shoulder-blade, and the clavicle 
or collar-bone. It consists of three bones, 
the arm-bone {humifr- 
us), and the two 
hemes of the fore- 
arm {radtui and 
ufna), and it is 
connected with 
the bones of the 
hand by the 
carpuaor wrist. 

The head or 
upper eud 



Slbow-itfitti 


Boom of tht Ann. 


of the arm-bone fi^ into the hollow called 
the gUnaid the ecapulak so as to 

form a joint of the ball-ana-sooket kind* 
aUowing great freedom of movement to 
the limn. The lower end of the hamerua 
Is hroadeiied out by a projeotion on both 
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the ontm »nd Inner tidei (the outer and 
inner condyUi), and has a pulley-like lur* 
face for articulating with the fore-arm to 
form the elbow- joint. This joint somewhat 
resembles a hinge, allowing of movement 
only in one direction. The ulna is the 
inner of the two bones of the fore-arm. It 
is largest at the upper end, where it has two 
processes, the ooronoid and the olecranon^ 
with a deepgroove between to receive the 
humerus. The radius — the outer of the two 
bones —is small at the upper and expanded 
at the lower end, where it forms part of the 
wrist- joint. The muscles of the upper arm 
are either flexors or extensorH, the former 
serving to bend the arm, the latter to 
straighten it by means of the elbow-joint. 
The main flexor is the btoepa, the large 
muscle which may be seen standing out in 
front of the arm when a weight is raised. 
I'he chief opposing muscle of the biceps Is 
the tricepa» The muscles of the fore-arm 
are, besides flexors and extensors, pronators 
and iumnatorSf the former turning the hand 
palm Qownwaids, the latter turning it up- 
wards. llie same fundamental plan of 
structure exists in the limbs of all verte- 
brate animals. 

Amanda, the Spanish name for any large 
naval force; usually applied to the Spanish 
fleet vaingloriously dengnated the Jnvin- 
eibie Am^a^ intended to act against Eng- 
land A.D. 1 588. It was under the command 
of the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, and con- 
sisted of 180 great war vessels, largw and 
stronger than any belonging to the English 
fleet, with 80 smaller ships of war, and 
carried 19,295 marines, 8460 sailors, 2088 
slaves, and 2630 cannons. It had scaroely 
quitted Lisbon on May 29, 1588, when it 
was scattered by a storm, and had to be 
refitted in Corunna. It was to co-operate 
with a land force collected in Flanders 
under the Prince of Parma, and to unite 
with this it proceeded thro^h the English 
Channel towards Calais. In its progress 
it was attacked bv the English fleet under 
Lord Howard, who, with his lieutenants, 
Drake. Hawl^s, and Frobisher, endea- 
voured by dexterous seamanship and the 
discharge of well-directed volleys of shot 
to des^y or capture the vesm of the 
enemv. The groat lumbering Spanish 
vessels suffered severely from their smaller 
opponents^ which most of their shot 
miMed. Arrived at length off Dunkh^ 
the armada was becalmed, thrown Into con- 
fusion by fire-ships, and many of the Span- 


ish vessels destroyed or taken. The Duka 
of Medina-Sidonia, owing to the severe 
losses, at last resolved to abandon the enter- 
prise, and conceived the idea of reconveying 
his fleet to Spain by a voyage round the 
north of Great Britain; but storm after 
storm assailed his ships, scattering them in 
all directions, and sinking many. Some 
went down on the cliffs of Norway, others 
in the open sea, others on the Scottish coast, 
others on the coast of Ireland. In all, 
seventy- two large vessels and over 10,000 
men were lost 

Armadale, a town of Scotland, Linlith- 
gowshire, in coal and iron district Pop 3921. 

ArmacUllo (genus Daa^pua), an edentate 
mammal peculSur to South America, con- 
sisting of various species, belonging to a 
family intermediate between the sloths and 
ant-eaters. They are covered with a hard 
bony shell, divided into belts, composed of 
small separate plates like a coat of mail. 



Tellow-footed Armadillo (Dcuypet JViMoiibiff). 


flexible everywhere except on the fore- 
head, shoulders, and haunches, where it is 
not movable. The belts are connected by 
a membrane, which enables the animal to 
roll itself up like a hedgehog. These ani- 
mals burrow in the earth, where they lie 
during the daytime, seldom going abroad 
exoepS at night. They are of different 
sizes; the larmt, Daz^jpua gigaa, being 8 
feet in lenm without the tail, and the 
smallest omy 10 inches. They subsist 
chiefly on fi^ts and roots, sometimeB on 
insects and flesh. They are inoffensive, and 
their flesh is esteemed good food. — There Is 
a genus of isopodous Crustacea called Ar- 
madUlo, consisting of animals allied to the 
wood-lice, capable of rolling themselves into 
nbaU. 

AmuifaddMi (-ged'don), the great battle- 
field of m Old Testament where the chief 
conflicts took plaoe between the Imelites 
and their enemies— the table-land of Ss- 
draekm in Galilee and Samfiria, In the 
centre cindbich stood the town MegiddoL 
on the Smipf the modem Lejjun: used 
fise 
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figumtively in the Apocalypse to rigtiify 
the place of *the battle of the great day of 
God.* 

Armagh (ar-xna*), a county of Ireland, 
in the province of Ulater; surrounded by 
Monaghan, Tyrone, Lough Neagh, Down, 
and Lowth ; area, 328,086 acres, of which 
about a half is under tillage. The north- 
west of the county is undulating and fer- 
tile. The northern part, bordering on Lough 
Neagh, consists principally of oxtensive 
bogs. On the southern border is a range 
of barren hills. The chief riven are the 


Blackwater, which separates it from Tyrone; 
the Upper Bann, which discharges itself 
into Lough Neagh; and the Callan, which 
falls into the Blackwater. There are se- 
veral smidl lakes. The manufacture (d 
linen is carried on very extensively. Ar- 
magh, Lurgan, and Poitadown are the chief 
towns. The county sends three memben 
to parliament. Pop. 126,238. *~The county 
town, Armagh, formerly a parliamentary 
borough, is situated partly on a hill, about 
half a mile from the Cfallan. It has a 
Protestant cathedral crowning the hill, a 
Gothic building dating from the eighth 
century, repaired and oeautified recently; 
a new Roman Catholic cathedral in the 


pointed Gothic style, and various public 
buildinn. It is the see of an archbishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who 
Is primate of all Ireland, and is a place of 
great antiquity. Pop. 8308. 

Armamac (hr-ma-nyak), an ancient ter- 
ritory of IVanoe, in the province of Gascony, 
some of the counts of which hold prominent 
places in the history of France. Bernard 
VlL, son of John IL, sumamed the Hunch- 
back, succeeded his brother, John IIL, in 
1391, and was called to court by Isabella 
of Bavaria, with the view of h<^ng the 
Orleans in opposition to the Buignndian 
faction, where he no sooner gained the as- 
oendency than he compelled the queen to 
iqypoittt him Constable of Franoa He 
^wed himself a merciless tvrant, and 
became so generally execratea that the 
Bnke of Burgundy, to whom laabdla bad 
turned for help, found little difficulty in 
niniag admission Into Pari% antLtven seiz- 
ing the penon of Armagna 
into prison in 1418, when < 
populm bunt in and kllled’IPi^lnd his 
iouinriKa John V., grandson cam above, 
who su c ceeded In 1460, made himsell noto- 
fioui for Us erimes. He was aasassinated 
In his oasUe of Leotouie In 1478 hgr an agent 

m 


of Louis XL, against whom he was holding 
out 

Ar^ture, a term applied to the piece 
of soft iron which is plaim across the poles 
of permanent or electro-magnets for the 
purpose of receiving and oonoentrating the 
attmotive force. In the oaae of permanent 
mamets it is also important for preserving 
their magnetism wheu not in use, and hence 
it if sometimea termed the keeper. It pro- 
duces this effect in virtue of the well-known 
law of induction, by which the armature, 
when placed near or across the poles of the 
magn^ is itself converted into a temporary 
magnet with reversed poles, and th^ re- 
act&g upon the permanent magnet, keep its 
partides in a state of constant magnetic 
tension, or, in other words, in that con- 
strained position which is supposed to con- 
stitute magnetism. A horse shoe magnet 
should therefore never be laid aside without 
its armature; and in the case of straisht 
bar-magnets two should be placed parallel 
to each otiier, with their poles reversed, and 
a keeper or armature across them at both 
ends. The term is also applied to the core 
and coil of the electro-magnet, which re- 
volves before the poles of the permanent 
magnet in the magneto-electric machine. 

Aniiad Neutrality, the condition of af- 
fairs when a nation assumes a threatening 
position, and maintains an armed force to 
repel any aggression on the part of belli- 
gerent nations between which it is neutral 
^e term ia applied in history to a coalition 
entered into by the northern powers in 1780 
and again in 1800 

Armed 81i4>» a ahip which is taken into 
the service of a government for a particular 
occasion, and armed like a ship of war. 

Arme'iiia, a mountainous country of 
Western Asia, not now politioally existing, 
but of great Mstorioal intereat, as the on- 
ginal seat of one of the oldest dvilized 
peoples in the world. It is now shared be- 
tween Turkey, Persia, and Russia. It has 
an area of ahrat 187,000 square ndlea, and 
is intersected by the Ennhratea, which di- 
vides it into the ancient divisiona, Armenia 
Major and Armenia Minor. T^ country 
Is an elevated plateau, Inclosed on several 
sides by the ranges Taurus and Antl- 
Tauru% and partly occupied by other moun- 
tains, the loftiest of which is Ararat 
Sevenl important rivers take their rise in 
Armenia, namely, the Knr or Gyms, and 
ite tribntaiy the Aris or Araxes, flowing 
east to the Caspian Sea; tfaa Halya or 
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Kiiil-ImiAk, flowing north to the Black 
Sea; and the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
flow into the Fenian Gulf, llie chief lakes 
are Van and Uruiniyah. The climate is 
rather severe. The soil is on the whole 
productive, though in many places it would 
oe quite barren were it not for the great 
care taken to irrigate it Wheat, bwley, 
tobacco, hemp, grapes, and cotton are raised; 
and in some of the valleys apricots, peaches, 
mulberries, and walnuts are grown. The 
inhabitants are chiefly of the genuine Ar> 
menian stock, a branch of the Aryan or 
Indo-European race; but besides them, in 
consequence of the repeated subjugation of 
the country, various other races have ob- 
tained a footing. The total number of Ar- 
menians is estimated at 2,000,000, of whom 
probably one-half are in Aimenia. The 
remainder, like the Jews, are scattered over 
various countries, and are generally engaged 
in commercial pursuits. They everywhere 
retain, however, their distinct nationality. 
Many thousands of them in Armenia have 
recently been massacred by the Turks. 

Little is known of the early history of 
Armenia, but it was a separate state as 
early as the eighth century B.O., when it 
boc^e subject to Assyria, as it also did 
subsequently to the Medes and the Per- 
siana It was conquered by Alexander the 
Great in 826 B.C., but remnod its indepen- 
dence about 190 B.O. Its king Tigranes, 
son-in-law of the celebrated Mithridates, 
was defeated bv the Romans under LucuUus 
and Pompey aWt 69-66 B.o., but was left 
on the throne. Since then its fortunes have 
been various under the Romans, Parthians, 
Bysantine emperors, Persians, Saracens, 
Turks, Aa A considerable portion of it 
has been acquired by Russia in the 19th 
century, part of this in 1878. 

The Armenians received Christianity as 
early as the second century. During the 
Monophysitio disputes they held with those 
who rejected the twofold nature of Christ, 
and being dissatisfied with the decisions cd 
the Council of Chaloedon (451) they sepa- 
rated from the Greek Church in 686. Ihe 

S have at different times attempted to 
hem over to the Roman Catholic faith, 
Ave not been able to unite them per- 
manently and generally with the Roman 
Ohnroh. There are, however, small num- 
bers here and there of United Armenians, 
Who acknowledge the spiritual supiemaov 
of the pope^ lyree in their doctrines with 
the Catnoikii^ but retain their peculiar osie- 


monies and discipline. But the far greater 
part are yet Monophysitee, and have re- 
mained faithful to their old religion and 
worship. Their doctrine differs from the 
orthodox chiefly in their admitting only one 
nature in Christ, and believing the Holy 
Spirit to proceed from the F^her alone. 
Their sacraments are seven in number. 
They adore saints and their images, but do 
not believe in purgatory, llieir hierarchy 
differs little from that of the Greeks. 'Jlie 
CaihoLteutf or head of the church, has his 
seat at Etchmiadsdn, a monastery near Eri- 
van, the capital of Russian Armenia, on 
Mount Ararat. 

The Armenian language belongs to the 
Indo-European family of languages, and is 
most closely connected with the Iranic group. 
The Old Armenian or Haikan language, 
which is still the literary and ecclesiastical 
language, is distin^ished from the new 
Armenian, the ordinary spoken language, 
which contains a large intermixture of Per- 
sian and Turkish elements. The most flour- 
ishing period of Armenian literature ex- 
tendi from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century. It then declineil, but a revival 
began in the seventeenth century, and at 
the present day wherever any extensive 
community of Armenians have settled they 
have set up a printing-press. The Ar- 
menian Bible, translated from the Septua- 
gint by Isaac or iSahak, the patriarch, early 
L the fifth century, is a model of the classic 
style. 

Aimanti^s (ar-m&n-tyftr), a town in 
France, dep. Nord, 10 milM w.n.w. of Lille^ 
on the Lys. The town has extensive manu- 
factures of linen and cotton goods and an 
extensive trade. Pop. 28,086. 

AxmTalt, Gustav Mobite, Count of, 
Swedish soldier; bom 1757, died 1814. 
Though he had been highly favoured and 
loaded with honours by Gustavus III., he 
Incurred the enmity of the Duke of Suder- 
mania, guardian to the young king, Gus- 
tavus lY., and was deprived of all Mi titles 
and p o Bs o^ ons. He was restored to his 
fortune and honours in 1799, when Gus- 
tavos IV. attained his majority, and held 
eeveral high military posts. Ultimately, 
however, be entered the Russian servioi^ 
Wsa mam count, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Abo, pr^ent of the department 
for the affairs of Finland, member of the 
Eussian senate, and seiyed In the campaign 
•gainst Napoleon in jpMfl. 

Armlda (ir-m6'd& a beantifal enoban* 
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treM in Tmbo'i JeruB»lem Delivered, wbo 
tnooeeds in bringing the hero Hlnaldo, with 
whom she hnd fallen violently in love, to 
her enchanted gardens. Here he completely 
forgets the hig^h task to which he had 
devoted himsetf, until messengers from the 
Christian host havine arrived at the island, 
Rinaldo escapes with them by means of a 
powerful talisman. In the sequel Armida 
becomes a Christian. 

Ar^mlUaxy Sphere (L. armttto, a hoop), 
an astronomical instrument consisting of an 
arrangement of rings, all circles of one 
sphere, intended to represent the principal 
circles of the celestial ^obe, the rings stand* 
ing for the meridian of the station, the 
ecUptic, the tropics, the arctic and antarctic 
circles, Ac., in their relative positions. Its 
main use is to give a representation of the 
apparent motions of the solar system. 

Armin'ians, a sect or party of Christians, 
so called from James ArminiVLi or Harmen* 
sen, a Protestant divine of Leyden, who 
died in 1609. They were callw also /2e- 
mons^nto, from their having presented a 
TtmofMAxafitt to the States-general in 1610. 
The Arminian doctrines are: (1) Conditional 
election and reprobation, in opposition to 
absolute predestination. (2) Universid 
redemption, or that the atonement was 
made by Christ for all mankind, thou^ 
none but believers can be partakers of the 
benefit. (3) That man, in order to exercise 
true faith, must be regenerated and renewed 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
is the gift of God; but that wHb moe Is 
not irr^tible and may be lost, so that men 
may relapse from a state of grace and die 
in their sins. These doctrines were vehe- 
mently attadced by the Calvinists of Hol- 
land, and were condemned by the Synod of 
Dort in 1619. The Arminians in conse- 
quence were treated with great severity; 
many of them fled to, and spread in, othiw 
countries, and though there is no longer 
any particular sect to which the name is 
exdtmvely applied, many bodies are dassed 
as Arminiana, as being opposed to the Cal- 
vinists on the question of predestination. 

Amiiiillia, an ancient German hero cele- 
brated by his feUow-countrymen as their 
ddiverer from the Roman yoke; bom about 
18-16 B.C., assassinated a.i>. ^ Haviim 
been sent as a hostage to Rofli, he served 
in the Roman army, and was raised to the 
rank of egues . Retaming home he found 
the Roman governor, Qnintilius Varus, 
making ellorta to Bomaniae the German 
W 


tribee near the Rhine. Pladng himself at 
the head of the discontented trmes he com- 
pletely annihilated the army of Varus, oon- 
sisting of three legions, in a three d^s* 
battle fought in the Teotobuig forest For 
some time he baffled the Roman general 
Germanicus, and after many years’ reds- 
tance to the vaat power of the empire he 
drew upon himself the hatred of his country- 
men by aiming at the regal authority, and 
was assassinate A n&onal monument 
to his memory was inaugurated on the 
Grotenburg, near Detmold, in 1876. 

Aminitts, Jacobus (properly Jakob 
Habmbnbbn), founder of the sect of Armin- 
ians or Remonstrants, was bora in South 
Holland in 1560, died 1609. He studied at 
Utrecht, in the Universitv of Leyden, and 
at Goneva, where his chief preceptor in 
theology was Theodore Besa (1582). On 
his return to Holland he was appointed 
minister of one of the churches in Amster- 
dam, and chosen to undertake the refutation 
of a work which strongly controverted 
Beza’s doctrine of predestination; but he 
happened to be convinced by the work which 
he mid undertaken to refute. Elected in 
1603 professor of divinity at Leyden, he 
openly declared his opinions, and was in- 
volved in harassing controversies, especially 
with his fellow professor Gomarus. These 
contests, with the continual attacks on bis 
reputation, at length impaired his health 
and brought on a compUcated disease, of 
which he died. See Amtmtani. 

Ar'mistics, a temporanr su^>ens{on of 
hostilities between two belligerent powers 
or two armies by mutual agreement, often 
concluded for only a few hours to bury the 
slain, remove the wounded, snd exonange 
prisoners, as also sometimes to sUow of a 
parley between the opposing generals. A 
gene^ armistice is usually the preliminary 
of a peaca 

Annor'ica (from two Celtic words signi- 
fying *upon the sea’), a name anciently 
applied io all north-western Gaul, latterly 
liimted to what is now Brittany. Hence 
Armoric is one name iof Breton or the 
language of the inhabitants of Brittany, a 
Celtic d^ect closely allied to Welsh. 

Atmonr. See Arms. 

Ar’inonnr, a maker of armour or anns, 
or one who keeps them in repair. In the 
Britiidi army an armourer Is attadied to 
earii troop of oavsliy, and to each company 
of infanti^. 

fron or steel plalee with 
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whidi the tides of vetselt of war are covered 
with the view of rendering’ them ihot-proof. 
See Irun-dad VcMseU. 

Arms, Coat of, or Aemobial Bicabikos, 
a opUeotive name for the devices borne on 
shields, on banners, Ac , as marks of dignity 
and distinction, and, in the case of family 
and feudal arms, descending from father to 
son. They were first employed by the Cru- 
saders, and became hereditary in families at 
the close of the twelfth century. They took 
their rise from the knights painting their 
banners or shields each with a figure or 
figures proper to himself, to enable him to 
he distingi^ed in battle when clad in ar- 
mour Soe Heraldry, 

Arms, College of. See Herald, 

Arms, Stand of, the set of arms neces- 
sary for the equipment of a single soldier. 

Arms and Armour. The former term is 
applied to weapons of offence, the latter to 
toe various ai^cles of defensive covering 



A, Buoinet 

K, J^jweU^^orle round the 


0, Oorget«or gorgiert of plate 
D, Pauldroni 
K, BreaetplateHHiinui 
r, Rere-braoei 

0, Ooudei or elbow platei 
a, Qauntlett 

1, Vambraoe 

j, Skirt of taoM 
a, Xilitaiy belt or cingulum 
riohljr jewelled 
Li Tuillei or tuillets 
M, OuiwM 

a, OenouiUeree or knee- 


o, Jambee 
r, Sporeinpi 
«, SoUerete 

a, Miierioorde or dagger 
a, Sword, euapended by a 
tranarene belt 


Amumr, from the ite of Rlohard Feyton. In 
T(^ Chnndi, Shropehlre 


used in war and military exercises, em- 
dally before the introduotaon of gun|»wder. 
Weapons of offence are divisible into two 
distinct seotiamH-firssnns, and arms used 
without gunpowder or other erosive sub- 
stance. The first arms cf ofrence would 
probably be wooden dubs, then would follow 
wooden wea|Kmsinade more deadly by means 


of stone or bone, stone axes, slings, bows 
and arrows with heads of flint or bone, 
and afterwards various weapons of bronxe. 
Subsequently a variety of arms of iron snd 
steel were introduced, which comprised the 
sword, javdin, pike, spear or lanoe, dagger, 
axe, mace, chariot scythe, Ac.; with a rude 
artillery consisting of catapults, ballistse, 
and battering-rams From the descriptions 
of Homer we know that almost all the 
Greo^ armour, defensive and offensive, in 
his time was of bronse ; though iron was 
sometimes used. The lance, spear, and jave- 
lin were the prind^ weapons of this age 
among the Greeks. The bow is not often men- 
tionea Among andent nations the Egyp- 
tians seem to have been most accustomed 
to the use of the bow, which was the prin- 
cipal weapon of the Egyptian infantry. 
Peculiar to the Egyptians was a defensive 
weapon intended to catch and break the 
sword of the enemy With the Assyrians 
the bow was a favourite weapon; but with 
them lances, spears, and javelins were in 
more common use than wi&i the Egyptians. 
Most of the large engines of war, chariots 
with scythes projecting at each side from 
the axle, catapults, and ballistie, seem to 
have been of Assyrian origin During the 
historioal age of Greece the characteristic 
weapon was a heavy spear from 21 to 24 
feet in length The sword used by the 
Greeks was short, and was worn on the 
right side. The Roman sword was from 22 
to 24 mobes in length, straight, two-edged, 
and obtuady pointed, and as by the Greeks 
was worn on the right side. It was used 
prindpally as a stabbing weapon. It was 
originally of bronse. The most characteria- 
tio weapon of the Roman legionary soldier, 
however, was the piZum, whi& was a kind of 
pike or iavelhn, some 6 feet or more in length, 
llie pilum was sometimes used at elm- 
quarters, but more oommoiil v it was thrown, 
ilie favourite weapons of the andent Ger- 
manic races were the battle-axe, the lanoe or 
dart, and the sword. The weapons of the 
Anglo-Saxons were spears, axes, swords, 
knives, and maces or olube. The Normans 
had similar weapons, and wore well fur- 
nished with archers and cavalry. The 
oroaa-bow was a oomnaradvdy late inven- 
tion introdnoed by toe Normans. Gun- 
powder waanot naM in Enrqpe to diadiaige 
projeotilea till the baginning of the four- 
te«ith oentu^. Cannon are fimt men- 
tioned in England in 1838, and there aeama 
to be no donhi that they wexe used by the 
240 
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Engliih at the liege of Cambrai in 1389. 
The projectiles first used for cannon were of 
stone. Hand firearms date from the fifteenth 
century. At first they required two men 
to serre them, and it was necessary to rest 
the muzale on a stand in aiming and firing. 


The first improvement was the invention of 
the match-lock, about 1 A7i \ ; this was followed 
by the wheel-look, and about the middle of 
the seventeenth century by the fiint-look, 
which was in universal use until it was super- 
seded by the percussion-lock, the invention 
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Uteek Armour Eoman Coiraw— Scale armour. Ohain Armour. 


of a Sootdh clergyman early in the nine- 
teenth centnnr- ^'he needle-gun dates from 
1 827. The only important weapon not a fire- 
arm that has been invented since the intro- 
duction of gunpowder is the bayonet, which 
is believed to have been invented about 1 650. 
See Cannon, Muticei, Ac. 

Some kind of defensive covering was prob- 
ably of almost as early invention as weapons 
of offence. Ilie principal pieces of defensive 
armour used by the ancients were stuelds, 
helmets, cuirasses, and greaves. In the 
earliest ages of Greece the shield is described 
as of immense sise, but in the time of the 
Peloponnerian war (about &c. 420) it was 
much smaller. The Romans had two sorts 
of shields ; the seufum, a laiw oblm^ rect- 
angular highly convex shield, carried by 
the legionaries; and the parmat a small 
round or oval flat shield, carried by the 
light-armed troops and the cavaliy. In the 
declining days of Rome the shields became 
larger more varied in form. The helmet 
was a diaraoteristio piece of armour among 
the Assyriuia^ Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romana Like all other body armour it 
was usually made of bronze. The helmet 
of the hlatimoal am of Greece was distin- 
gushed its lofty crest The Roman 
helmet in the time of the early emperors 
fitted dose to the head, and had a neck- 
guard and hinged diesk-]deoes fastened 
uiMier the chin, and a small bar across the 
fane for a visor. Both GreeikB and Romans 
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wore cuirasses, at one time of bronze, but 
latterly of flexible materials. Greaves for 
the legs were worn by both, but among the 
Romans usually on one leg. ^Jlie ancient 
Germans had liurge shields of plaited osier 
covered with leather, afterwards their shields 
were snudl, bound with iron, and studded 
with bosses Ihe Anglo-Saxons had round 
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o, OliamftoD. MamrfSif*. e, Poiirinal, poitreU or 
bwaat Plata, d, Oronpiert or lmUock*pieoa. 

or oval shields of wood, covered with leather, 
and having a boss in the centre; and they 
had also corselets, or coats of mail, streiig- 
tlmned with iron i^gs. The Normans were 
well proteoted by mail ; their shields were 
somewhat trisagnlar in shppe, their helmets 
conical. In Eorope generally metal armour 
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WM used from the tenth to the eighteenth in London. In 1744 he published his chief 
century, and at first consisted of a tunic work, the Art of Preserving Heidtib, a didao* 
made of iron rings firmly sewn fiat upon tk poem This work rals^ his reputation 
strong cloth or leather. The rings were to a height which his subsequent efforts 
afterwards interlinked one with another so scarcely sustained. In 1746 be became 


as to form a garment 
of themselves, called 
chain -mail. Great 
variety is found in 
the pattern of the ar- 
mour, and in some 
cases small pieces of 
metal were used in- 
stead of rings, form- 
ing what is called 
sra^-ormowr. A suit 
of armour consisting 
of larger pieces of 
metal, called plate^ 
armmir^ was now in- 
troduced, and the 
whole b^y came to 
be incased in a heavy 
metal covering The 
various forms of ring 
or scale armour were 
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physician to an hospital for soldiers, and 
in 1760 he was appointed physician to the 
forces which went to Germany. After his 
return to Jjondon he published a collec- 
tion of his Miscellanies, which contained, 
however, nothing valuable. He afterwards 
visited France and Italy, and published an 
account of his tour under the name of 
Lancelot Temple. His last production was 
a volume of Medical Essays. 

Amitnilig, William George, Lord, 
engineer and mechanical inventor, bom at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 10th Nov. 1810. He 
was trained as a solicitor, and practised 
as such for some time, though his tastes 
scarcely lay in that dir^ion. Among his 
early inventions were the hydro-electric 
machine, a powerful apjiaratus for produc- 
ing frictional electricity, and the hvdraulic 
crane. In 1847 the Elswick works, near 
Newcastle, were established for the manu- 


gradually superseded by the plate-armour, facture of his cranes and other heavy iron 
which continued to be worn until long machinery, and these works are now among 
after the introduction of firearms and field- the most extensive of their kind. Here the 


artillery. A complete suit of armour was 
an elaborate and costly equipment, consist- 
ing of a number of different pieces, each 
with its distinctive name. In modem 
European armies the metal cuirass is still 
to some extent in use, the outrastiern being 
heavy cavalry; and it is said that this 
piece of armour proves a useful defence 
against rifle buUeta During all the time 
that the use of heavy armour prevailed, 
the horsemen, who alone were fully armed, 
formed the prinoipid stren^h of armies; 
and infantry were general^ regarded as 
of hardly any account. England was, how- 
ever, an exception, as the English archers 
were almost at all times, before toe invention 
of gunpowder, an important and sometimes 
the chief force in the army. The bow (long- 
bow) of toe English archers was from 5 to 6 
feet in length, and the arrow discharged from 
it was itseU a yard long. The long-bow con- 
tinued in general use in England till the 
end of the reimi of Elisabeto, and even as 
late as 1627 there was a body of English 
aroheiB in the pay of Blchelieu at the siege 
ofLaHooheUe. 

AimsttOffg: JoBN, Soottoto poet and phy- 
sidan, bom aWt ;^09, died 1779. After 
studying medidne Ih ^inburgh be settled 


first rifled ordnance gun which bears his 
name was made in 1864 (See next art ) 
His improvements in the manufacture of 
guns and shells led to his being appointed 
engineer of rifled ordnance under ^>vera- 
ment, and he was knighted in 1858. This 
appointment came to an end in 1863, since 
which time his ordnance has taken a pro- 
minent place in the armaments of different 
countries. He was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Armstrong in 1887. He died in 1901. 

Armilroiig C&l, a Mnd of cannon, so- 
called from its invefitor (see the preoeifing 
article), made d wrought-iron, p^dpally 
of Bpirally-ooUed bars, so disposed as to 
bring the metal into the most favourable 
position for the strain to which it is to be 
exposed, and ocossioiiidly having an inner 
tune or core of steel, rifled with numerous 
shallow grooves. T^ size of these guns 
ranges from the smallest fleld-piece to 
eoes of the highest calibre. The projectile 
coated with lead, and inserted into a diam- 
ber behind the bore, ^ils the exploston 
drives forward, oompressii^^soft coating 
into the grooves, so as to it a rotary 
motion, and at m same time obviate wind- 
age. Both breedi-loading and muzzle-load* 
ing Armstrong guns have been made. 
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Army’, » eolleotiDn or body of men armed 
lor war, and organized in companies, bat< 
talkrns, regiments, brigades, or similar di- 
visions, under proper officers. Ancient 
armies from the time of Rhamses II. 
(Sesostris) of Egypt downwards, underwent 
a series of progressive improvements under 
the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Cartha- 
ginians, till they reached a high degree of per- 
fection under the Romans. In Rome every 
citizen from the age of seventeen to forty- 
six was bound to serve in the army. Under 
the republic a levy took place every year 
soon after the election of the Consuls. It 
was superintended by the military tribunes, 
who at once formed the new levies into 
legions. (See Legion.) Under the empire 
a standing army was required for mainten- 
ance of Older in the interior and the defence 
of the frontiers. In the reign of Augustus 
the strength of this army reached 450,000 
men. The earliest military system of the 
Teutonic races consisted of the armed free- 
men, ruled by elected leaders, but even 
then there was a personal following or 
bodyguard of the king or leader. Among 
the countries of modem Europe the foun- 
dation of a standing army was first laid in 
France. Charles Vll. of France issued an 
ordinance for the creation of a number of 
troops of horse, and a corresponding body 
of infantry, the whole force amounting to 
26,000 mem llie suTOriority of such a IxKiy 
over an assemblage of feudal troops was soon 
proved, and other states imitat^ the ex- 
aro|de of France. the beginning of the 
sixteenth century France, Germany, and 
Si>ain were all in possession of considerable 
standing armies. 8ince the middle of the 
eighteenth century a great change has taken 
place in the composition of armies through 
the reintroduction of the principle of the 
universal liability of all men capable of 
bearing arms to military service, or, in other 
words, through the rabing of armies by a 
generid ccms^ption, which is now done in 
every European country except Britain. 

Before the Norman conquest the armed 
force of England consisted essentially of a 
national muitia (called /W)f in which 
eiery landholder was bound to serve when 
calM upon ; but the kfaig and some of the 
great esrls maintained b^es of troops out 
^ their private means. Under William 
tim Ckmoueror and his immediate successors 
tile whole kingdoni was divided into up- 
waris d 60,000 knights* fees^ every tenant 
el 6 fee being bound to attend his lord 
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with horse and arms (or provide a sub- 
stitute) at his own cost for forty days in 
each year. When one man held many fees 
he was bound to famish the king with one 
fully equipped horseman for every knight’s 
fee. In course of time it became customary 
for the king, when the holder of a fee was 
unable or unwilling to render the service 
required by his tenure, to accept instead 
a pecuniary fine {scutage ) ; and these fines 
enabled the king either to maintain addi- 
tional tnxips or to pay the feudal troops to 
prolong their service. The feudiJ army 
thus created almost entirely superseded the 
national levies of the Anglo- ^xon period, 
et these were not altogether given up, and 
ave survived to the present day in two 
institutions, the posse eomitaius and the 
militia. The armies with which the Eng- 
lish carried on their early wars with France 
were mostly made up of paid troops, the 
king usually contracting with some of his 
most wealthy subjects to levy the number 
required. At first foreign mercenaries were 
sometimes included in the troops so raised, 
but in later times the armies of England 
were always national. The chief stren^h of 
the feudal armies lay in the men-at-arms, 
who were all mounted, heavily armed, and 
protected by shields and defensive armour. 
On the other hand, the paid levies usually 
consisted of men educate from infancy in 
the use of the long-bow. The introduction 
of firearms closed the career of the man-at- 
arms, and caused the long-bow to be laid 
aside. 

From the accession of Charles I. till 
the reign of William III. the army was 
a constant cause of dispute between the 
Idng and the Parliament, the latter fearing 
that a standing army would be used, as it 
was elsewhere, as an instrument of tyranny. 
Under the Commonwealth the first standing 
army was maintained, but after the Res- 
toration it was reduced to the rc^al guards, 
besidee what was necessary tor two or 
three garrisons. During the reign of 
Charles IL the forces of England were 
increased by the addition of a few other 
regiments, among which was the 1st or 
Royal Sc^ oril|^nally the Scottish guard 
of the kinn of France, transferred to Eng- 
land shortly after the Rettoration. Aft^ 
Monmoutha rebellion in the reign of James 
II. there was maintained in England a 
force of 20,000 men, bnt at the Revolution 
this army was to a great extent disbanded. 
The Bill of Righto deciared the keeping of 
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a standing army within the kingdom except 
with the consent of Parliament to be unlaw- 
ful; but it was found necessary to grant 
that consent in order to subdue the ad- 
herents of Janies in Ireland, and in the 
first year of William’s reign the army was 
formally recognized on the basis on which 
it still exists, that its pay, and hence Its 
strength, remain entirely under the control 
of the House of Commons. Tlie entire 
administration of the British army, ac- 
cording to the arrangement that has been 
ill force since 1870, belongs to the secretary 
of state for war. The details of the army 
administration are in the hands of the 
officer commanding-in-chief. The number 
of men to be maintained and the amount 
of the expenditure on account of the army 
are determined by an annual vote of the 
House of Commons based upon estimates 
laid before the bouse by the government. 
The British army is raised entirely by vol- 
untary enlistment, and in this respect 
differs from every continental force. 

According to the system of localization 
commenced in 1872, the United Kingdom 
is divided into ten military districts, six of 
which are in England, t^ee in Ireland, 
while Scotland mtdees one by itself. Aider- 
shot, Woolwich, Chatham, and the Curragh 
are not include in any of these districts. 
In each district a general officer has com- 
mand of all the forces within it, including 
the militia and volunteers. These districts 
are subdivided into seventy sub-districts 
called infantry brigade distnets, of wliioh 
fiftv-four are in England, eight in Scotland, 
and eight in Ireland. Each brigade con- 
sists of two battalions of the line, a brigade 
depot, two battalions of militia, besides the 
reserves of the district, llie terms of en- 
listment are either for twelve years* army 
service (long service), or for seven years* 
army service and five years* reserve service 
(short service). After twelve years* service 
in the army a soldier may be permitted to 
re-engage for other nine years, and after 
the completion of the whole period of 
twenty-one years* service is entiUed to be 
dischiffged with a pension. Britiidi soldiers 
under the rank of a commissioned officer 
receive payment varying from la a day, 
which is the pay of a private in an infantiy 
regiment, up to 6a a day, tlm pay of a 
regimentid serjeant^major in the R<»yal 
Engineers. The system of conferring com- 
mWons by purchase was abolished by 
loyal warrant of July 20^ 1871. According 


to the regulations now In force, first com- 
missions are given to successful candidates 
at the Civil Service Commissioners’ open 
examinations; to university students or 
lieutenants of militia who pass certain ex- 
aminations ; or to non-commissioned officers 
specially recommended; while promotion is 
regulate by seniority principally, but 
pa^y by selection. The military strength 
of the British army by the scheme of March, 
1901, would be: regulars, 155,000; reserve, 
90,000; militia, 150,000; yeomanry, 35,000; 
volunteers, 250,000 ; total, 680,000, besides 
115,000 men for India and the colonies; the 
total increase being 126,500. See MUUia^ 
VoLawtccra^ Yeomanri/t Cavalry^ and the 
articles on the different countries. 


Army Agent. See Agent, 

Army Corps, one of the largest divisions 
of an army in the field, comprising all arms, 
and commanded by a general officer; sub- 
divided into divisions, which may or may 
not comprise all arms. 

Army Discipline and Regulation Act, 
an act of Parliament passed first in 1879 
to supersede the Annual Mutiny Act, in- 
vesting the crown with large powers to 
make regulations for the good government 
of the army, and to frame the Articles of 
War, which form the military code. 

Army Hospital Corps, a body of men 
belonging to the staff of the British army, 
and recruited from the army for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the work of the homitals. 

Army List, a British official puMSi#on 
issued monthly, containing a l|dl sfi the 
officers in the army, of emmges |f||ltted, 
the stations of regiments, Ac. . 

Army Ressrvs, in the Bcjpil ismy, a 
force cooshding of a first an^^cbond cIms 
army reserve and a militia reserve. Tbs 
first dass army reserve consisU. (1) of mpi 
who have completed their perMif.flM|fli 
years in the active army, and of men 
after having served not less than three yem 
in the active army, have been transferred 
to the reserve to complete the term of their 
engagemeii&^d (2) of soldiers who have 
pu^ased tneir disoharge and have en- 
rolled themselves in the reserve for five 
years. In tliss war or when the country 
is threatened the seen of this class become 
liable for the same services as the aorive 
army. The second dass army reserve is 


only for service at home. The militia i 
serve is composed of men bekmging to the 
militia who voluntarily enrol tbemaslves in 
244 
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ibis reserve for a period of six years, thus 
rendering themBelves liable to be drafted 
into the regular army in case of war. 

Army Spools. ^ Military SchooU. 

Army 8«rvioe Corps a corps or branch 
of the &dti8h army, employed in connection 
with providing food, transport service, Ac., 
for the troops. 

Army Worm, the very destructive larva 
of the moth Hetiophlla or Leueania uni- 
puncta^ so called from its habit of marching 
in compact bodies of enormous number, 
devouring almost every green thing it 
meets. It is about 1 J inches long, greenish 
in colour, with black stripes, and is found 
in various parts of the world, but is par* 
ticularly destructive in North America. 
The laira of SeUtra militarise a European 
two*whiged fly, is also called army worm. 

Amat'to, or Amkotta. See Arvnatto, 

Amaud {kr-nb)^ Henri, pastor and mili- 
tary leader of the Vaudois of Piedmont; 
bom 1641, died 1721. At the head of his 
people be successfully withstood the united 
forces of France and Savoy, and afterwards 
did good service against l!Vance in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. He had to re- 
tire from his countiy, and was followed by 
a number of his people, to whom he dis- 
charged the duties of pastor till his death. 

Aniaiild <ar-n6), the name of a French 
family, several members of which greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves. Antoine, an emi- 
nent French advocate, was bom 1560, died 
1619. Distinguished as a zealous d4tfender of 
the cause of Henry IV., and for his power- 
ful and suooessful defence of the University 
of Paris against the Jesuits in 1594. Hm 
family formed the nucleus of the sect of the 
Janaenirts (see Jansemus) in France.— 
His son Antoine, called the Orsat Amavld, 
was bora February 6, 1612, at Paris; died 
August 9, 1694, at Brussels. He devoted 
hinuelf to theology, and was received in 
1641 among the doctors of the Sorbonne. 
He engaged in all the quarrels of the French 
Jansenlsts with the Jesuits, the deigy, and 
the government, was the chief Janseniri 
writer, and was considered their head. Ex- 
cluded from the Sorbonne, he retired to 
Port Royal, ediere he wrote, in ooniunction 
with his friend Nioble, a celebrated system 
of logic (hence called Port Boyd Dogio). 
On account oi persecution he fled, in 1679, 
to the Ketherhmds. His works, which are 
mainly controversies with the Jesuits or the 
Oalvialti% are vaiy volumlnoas. — His bro- 
tfasE BonM^bstn 1588, died 1674 was • 


person of influence at the Frendi court, but 
latterly retired to Port Royal, where he 
wrote a translation of Josephus and other 
works. Robert’s daughter Ang^Ilique, born 
1624, died 1684, was eminent in the reli- 
gious world, and was subjected to persecu- 
tion on account of her unflinching adherence 
to Jansenism. 

Ar'nattts. See Albania. 

Arndt (arat), Ernst Moritz, German 

g >triot and poet; was born 1769, died 1860. 

e was appointed professor of history at 
Greifswald in 1806, and stirred up the 
national feeling against Napoleon in his 
work Geist der Zeit (Spirit of the Time). 
In 1812-13 he zealoutiy promoted the war 
of independence by a number of pamphlets, 
poems, and spirit^ songs, among which it 
is Buffident to refer to his Was ist des 
Deiitschen Vaterland?, Der Gott, der Risen 
waobsen liess, and Was blasen die Trom- 
peten ? Husaren heraus!, which were caught 
up and sung from one end of Germany to 
the other. In 1817 he married a sister of 
the theologian Bohleiermaoher, and settled 
at Bonn in order to undertake the duties 
of professor of history. He was, however, 
suspended till 1840 on account of his liberal 
opinions, when he was restored to his chair 
on the accession of Frederick William IV. 

Arndt, Johann, celebrated Gennan mys- 
tic theologian; born 1555, died 1621. His 
prindpal work, Wabres Cbristenthum (True 
Christianity), is still popular in Germany, 
and has been translated into almost w 
European languages. 

Ama (am), Thomas Augustine, English 
composer; bora at London 1710, died 1778. 
His first opera, Rosamond, was performed 
in 1783 at Lincoln’s-Iun Fields, and was 
received with great applause. Then fol- 
lowed Fielding's comic opera, Tom TTiumh^ 
or the Tragedy of Tragedies. His style in 
the Comns (1788) is sim more originiu and 
cultivated. To him we owe the national 
air Rule Britannia, oridUially given in a 
pomilar piece called the Masque of Alfred. 
Alter having composed two oratorios and 
several operas he received the title of Doc- 
tor of Music at Oxford. He composed, 
also, mnsio for several of the songs in 
Bhaloqpere’s dramas, and various pie^ of 
instramental mnsia 

Amae’, one of the nnmerons Indian vari- 
eties of buffalo {Bubdlus ami), remaik- 
able as being the laigeet animal iA the ox 
kind known. It meaenree about 7 feet Ugb 
at the sfaDaldec% and flrom 9 to titk 
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long from the muczle to the root of the 
toil It ii found ohiefijr in the foieeta at 
the base of the Himalayaa. 

Ank'him, or Aekheim, a town in Hol- 
land, prov. of Gelderland, 18 milea south- 
weat of Zutphen, on the right bank of the 
Bhine. Pleaaantly aituated, it la a favour- 
ite residential resort, and it contains many 
interesting public buildings ; manufactures 
cabinet warea^ mirrors, carriages, mathe- 
matical instruments, has paper-mills^ 
and its trade is important. In 1795 it was 
stormed by the fWich, who were driven 
from it by the Frusaians in 1813. Fop. 
57,498. 

Axnbem Land, a poj^on of the northern 
territory of S. Australia, lying west of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria^ and forming a sort of 
peninsula. 

Ar'ni, a town of Madras, on the Cheyair 
Biver, 16 milea south of Arcot; formerly a 
large military station; stormed by Clive in 
1751, and scene of defeat of Hyder Ali by 
Sir Eyre Coote in 1782. Fop 4500. 

Ar'aioa, a genus of plants, natural order 
Compoaitse, consisting o£ some twelve spe- 
cies, one of which is found in Central Eu- 
rope, A. montdna (leopard's bane or moun- 
tain tobacco), but is not a native of Britain. 
It has a perennial root, a stem about 2 feet 
high, beirag on the summit flowers of a 
dark golden yellow. In every part of the 
plant there is an acrid resin and a volatile 
oil, and in the flowers an acrid bitter prin- 
ciple called amiein. The root contains also 
a considerable quantity of tannin. A tinc- 
ture of it is employed as an external appli- 
cation to wounas and bruises. 

Ar^aim, Elizabeth vok, a German writei; 
also known as Bettina, wife of Louis Achim 
von Amim, and sister of the poet Clemens 
Brentano; bom at Frankfort in 1785, died 
at Berlin 1859. Even in her childbo<^ she 
manifested an inclination towards eccentri- 
cities and poetical peculiarities of many 
kinds. She entered on a oorrespondenoe 
with Goethe, and contracted an affected and 
fantastic love towards him — then in his six- 
tieth year. In 1835 she published Goethe’s 
Biiefwechsel mit einem Kinde (Goethe’s 
Oorreipondmoe with a Child), containing, 
among others^ the letters that she allei^ 
to have passed between her and Goethe. 
Her later writings were of a politico-social 
character. — BLer husband, Ludwig Aohim 
TON Abnui, bom at Berlin in 1781, died 
1831; distiiyitibad bhnself as a writer of 
nowsta. In oenesfi with her brother^ de- 


mens Brentano, he published a coUection of 
p>pular German songs and ballads entitled 
Des Knaben Wunderhom. — Her daughter, 
Gibela von Abnim, is known in literature 
by her Dramatische Werke, 3 vols. 1857-63. 

Ar’ao (ano. Armts), a river of Italy 
which rises in the Etruscan Apennines, 
makes a sweep to the south and thi^ trends 
westwards, divides Florence into two parts, 
washes Fba, and falls, 4 miles below it, 
into the Tuscan Sei^ after a course of 130 
miles. 

Anio1)iui, an early Christian writer, was 
a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca Veneria, in 
Numidia, and in 803 became a Christian; 
he died about 326. He wrote seven books 
of Disputationes adversus Gentes, in which 
he refuted the objections of the heathens 
against Christianity. This work betrays a 
defective knowledge of Christianity, but is 
rich in materials for the understanding of 
Greek and Roman mythology. 

Ar'nold, Benedict, a general in the Ameri- 
can army during the war of independence, 
who rendered his name infamous by his 
attempt to betray the strong fortress of 
West Point, with all the arms and immense 
stores which were there deposited, into the 
hands of the British. The proj^ failed 
through the capture of Major Andrd, when 
AmoUi made his esci^ to the British lines. 
He received a commission as major-general 
in the British army, and took part in several 
marauding expeditions. He subsequenily 
settled In the West Indies, and ultimately 
came to London, where he died in 180^ 
aged 61. 

Ar'nold, Edwin, K.C.I.E., poet, Sanslcrit 
scholar, and journalist, born 1 882. Eduoatsfl 
at Oxford, where he took the Newdigate prise 
for a poem entitled the Feast of ^Isbasssr 
in 1852, he was successively second master 
in King Edward VI.’b College at Birming- 
ham, a^ principal of the S^krit College 
at Poonab in B^bay. In 1861 he joined 
the editorial staff of the Ikttly Tdegraph, 
with which he has ever since been oon- 
neoted. He is author oi Poems, narrative 
and lyrical, numerous translations from the 
Greek and Sanskrit; Ibe light of Asia, 
a poem presenting the life and teaching of 
Gautama^ the founder of Buddhism; Pearls 
of the Faith; Lotos and Jewel; Aa 

Ir^aold, Matthew, Baglish critic, easay- 
ist, and poet, waa hm at Inleham, near 
Staines, 1822, bemg a son of Hr. Aimold, 
ofBug^. ge was educated at Wiiirlia a fsr , 
Bufby, and faCmd, and humm n FeUaw 
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of Oriel College. He wm private eeore- 
tary to Lord Lanadowne, 1847-51; ap- 
pointed iiupeotor of aohool% 1851; profeiaor 
of poetry at Oxford, 1858; authw of A 
Strayed Eeveller and other poems, 1848; 
Empedodea on Etna, 1853; li^rope, 1858; 
Essays in Oritioism, 1865; on the Study of 
Celtic Literature, 1867; Schools and Uni- 
versities on the Continent, 1868; St. Paul 
and Protestantism, 1870; Literature and 
Dogma, 1873; volumes of essays, Ac. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from both 
Oxford and E<linburgh, and lectured in 
Britain and in America. He died in 1888. 

Ar'BOld, Thomas, head-master of Rugby 
School, and professor of modem history in 
the University of Oxford, bom at Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, in 1785, died 1842. 
He entered Oxford in his sixteenth year, 
and in 1815 he was elected fellow of Oriel 
College, and both in that year and 1817 he 
obtained the chancellor’s prize for Latin 
and English essays. After taking deacon’s 
orders he settled at Laleham, near Staines, 
where he employed himself in preparing 
voung men for the universities. In 1828 
he was appmnted head-master of Rugby 
School, a^ devoted himself to his new 
duties with the greatest ardour. While 
giving due prominence to the classics, he 
deprived them of their exclusiveneas by 
introducing various other branches into his 
course, and he was particularly careful that 
the education which he furnished should be 
in the highest sense moral and Christian. 
His success was remarkalde. Not only did 
Rugby School become crowded beyona any 
former precedent, but the superiority of 
Dr. Arnold’s system became so genially 
recognized that it may be justly said to 
have done much for the general immve- 
ment of the pnblic schools of England In 
1841 he was appointed professor of modem 
history at Oxford, and delivered his intro- 
ductory course of lectures with great suc- 
cess. His chief works are hu edition of 
IliucydideB, his Roman History, unhappily 
left unfinished, and bis Sermons. There is 
an admirable memour of him A. P. Stan- 
ley, Dean of Westminster (London, two sols. 
1845). 

Ar'nold of BmoU, an Italian raUgious 
and mditioal reformer and martyr cs the 
twdnh century. He was one of the dis- 
ciples (ji Abriard, and attracted a conrider- 
ame following by preaching against tlia 
OQsniption of the cie^. ExcoBsmunicntsd 
hy Isnooent XL, he wltiidhisnr tn Zfickh, 


but soon reappearing in Rome he was taken 
and burned (1155). 

Ar'ann, a river in Palestine, the boundary 
between the country of the Moabites and 
that of the Amoiites, latterly of the Israel- 
ites, a tributary of the Dead Sea. 

Ar'aot, Ar'nttt, a name of the agreeably 
flavoured farinaceous tubers of the earth- 
nut or pig-nut {Buntvm jlexuStum and £, 
Bulbocastdnum), See Earth-nut 

Ar'nott, Dr. Neil, an eminent physician 
and physicist, was bom at Arbroath, 1788, 
died 1874. Having graduated as M.A. at 
Aberdeen, he went to England, and was 
appointed a surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s naval service. In 1811 he com- 
menced {uractice in London. In 1837 he 
was appointed extraordinary physician to 
the queen. In 1827 he published Elementii 
of Physios, and in 1838 a treatise on Warm- 
ing and Ventilation, Ac. He is widely 
known as the inventor of a stove, which is 
regarded as one of the most economical ar- 
rangements for burning fuel ; a ventilating 
chimney-valve, and h& water-bed for the 
proteotiou of the sick against bed-sores. 
In 1869 he gave £1000 to eaoh of the four 
Scotch universities and £2000 to the London 
University for the promotion of the study of 
physics. 

Amoi'to. See Armalto. 

Imsberg (amz^ber/e), a town in Prussia, 
prov. Westphalia, capital of the govern- 
ment of same name, on the Ruhr. Pop. 
8488 — The government of Amsberg has 
an area of 2972 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 1,851,819. 

Arnstadt (ara'stat), a town in Germany, 
principality of Sobwarzbur^Sondershausen, 
11 miles south by west of Erfurt, upon the 
Gera, which divides it into two parts. Has 
manufactures in leather, Ac., and a good 
trade in grain and timber. Pop. 14,413. 

Avaaintide (amz'val-de), a town of Prus- 
sia, prov. Brandenburg, 39 miles south-east 
of Stettin. Fop. 7358. 

Ar'asdf, great grandson of Charlemagne, 
elected iUng of Germany in A.D. 887; 
invaded vHtflTy, cantnred Rome, and was 
iiiiiiiiiWilwtlMiiiii by the pope (896); died 
A.D. 889. jT 

Ani'dam, an order of monocotyledonous 
plants; same as Araaeat. 

Iff'elMii, a Germaa town, capital of the 
principality of Waldeok. Pop. 2476. 

Aro'ma, the distinctive fragrance ex- 
haled from spices, phmts, Ac., generally an 
agreeable odour, a nreat Mntil 



AROMATICS 


ARRAS. 


Aromat'iof, drugs, or other substances 
which yield a fragrant smell, and often a 
warm pungent taste, as calamus (AcHrus 
Oaldmus), ginger, cinnamon, cassia, laven- 
der, rosemary, laurel, nutmegs, cardamoms, 
pepper, pimento, cloves, vanilla, saffron, 
^me of them are used m^dnally as tonics, 
stimulants, Ac. 

Aromatio vinegar, a very volatile and 
powerful perfume made by ^ding the es- 
sential oils of lavender, cloves, Ac., and often 
camphor, to crystallizable acetic acid. It 
is a powerful excitant in fainting, languor, 
and headache 

Aro'na, an ancient Italian town near the 
B. extremity of I^ago Maggiore. Pop. 4474. 
In the vicinity is the colossal statue of San 
Carlo Borromeo, 70 feet in height, exclusive 
of pedestal, 42 feet high. 

Aroos'took, a river of the north-eastern 
U. States and New Brunswick, a tributary 
of the St. John, length 120 miles. 

Arou^ra, Aru'ra, an ancient Greek mea- 
sure of surface, equal to 21,904 English 
square feet, or 9 poles 106*3 feet. 

Arpad (ar-padj, the hero of Hungarian 
ballad and romance, founder of the kingdom 
of Hungary, born about 870, died 907. The 
Arpad dynasty reigned till 1301. 

Azpei^o (&r-pej^5), the distinct sound of 
the notes of an instrumental chord; the 
striking the notes of a chord in rapid suc- 
cession, as in the manner of touching the 
harp instead of playing them simultaneously. 

Arpent (ar-pan), formerly a French mea- 
sure for land, equal to five-sixths of an 
English acre; but it varied in different 
parts of France. 

Axpino (ar-pe'nO; anc. Afy)inum), a town 
of Southern Italy, province of Oaserta, cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Caius Marius 
and Cicero. It manufactui'es woollens, 
linen, paper, Ac. Pop. 11,535. 

Axqua (ar'kwa), a vilUge of Northern 
Italy, about 13 miles south-west of Padua, 
where the poet Petrarch died, 18th July, 
1374. A monument has been erected over 
his grave. Pop. 1400. 

Axqnabus, a hand-gun ; a spedes of fire- 
arm resembling a musket anciently used. 
It was fired from a forked rest, and some- 
times cooked by a wheel, and oimed a ball 
that weighed nearly two ounces. A larger 
kind usM in fortresses carried a heavier 
shot. 

Axnum'dha. See AroMoha* 

AxxalOan^ See Araean, 

At'TUk, See Araek, 


Ar'ragon. See Aro^ 

Ar'ra^ a town of British India, in Shaha- 
bad district, Bengal, rendered famous during 
the mutiny of 1857 by the heroic resistance 
of a body of twenty civilians and fifty Sikhs, 
cooped up within a detached house, to a 
force of 3000 sepoys, who were ultimately 
routed and overthrown by the arrival of a 
small European reinforcement Pop 46,905. 

Arndgnment (ar-rSn'-), the act of calling 
or setting a prisoner at the bar of a court 
to plead guilty or not guilty to the matter 
charged in an indictment or information. 
The term is unknown in the law of Scot- 
land, except in trials for high treason, in 
which the forms of procedure in Englimd 
and Scotland are the same. 

Ar'ran, an island of Scotland, in the Firth 
of Clyde, part of Bute county; length, north 
to south, 20 miles; breadth, about 10 miles; 
area, 165 square miles, or 105,814 acres, of 
which about 15,000 are under cultivation. 
It is of a wild and romantic appearance, 
particularly the northern half, where the 
island attains its loftiest summit in Goatfell, 
2866 feet high. The coast presents several 
indentations, of which that of Lamlash, form- 
ing a capacious bay, completely sheltered 
by Holy Island, is one of the best natural 
hiurbours in the west of Scotland. On the 
small island of Pladda, about a mile from 
the south shore, a lighthouse has been 
erected. The geology of Arran has at- 
tracted much attention, as furnishing within 
a comparatively narrow space distinct sec- 
tions of the great geological formations; 
while the botany possesses almost equal 
interest, both in the variety and the rarity 
of many of its plants. Among objects iif 
interest are relics of Danish forts, standing 
stones^ cairns, Aa Lamlash and Brodick 
are villages. The island is a favourite resort 
of summer visitors. Pop. 4819, of whom 
many speak Gaelia 

Amn, Earlb of. See HomiUonf Fa- 
mily of, 

Arnmgoment, in music, the adaptation 
of a composition to voices o]p. instruments 
for which it was not original!^ Vriliten; also^ 
apiece so adapted. 

Ar^rna IsUada. See Amn. 

AxtaxolMi. See Araroba. 

Axraa (a-rfi), a town of France, capital of 
the depa^ent Pas-de-Oalaia, well built, 
with several handsome squares and a citadel ; 
cathedral, pubUo library, botanic garden, 
museum; and numerous fiourishing indus- 
tries. In the middle ages it was lemons 



AERBST ARROW-ROOT. 


for the nuuMifaoturo of tapertry, to which 
the Sngliah applied the name ot the town 
Hself. Pop. 27,041. 

Axreit' is the apprehending or restrain- 
ing of one's person, which, in dvil oases, can 
take place legally only by process in execu- 
tion of the command of some court or offi- 
cers of justice; but iu criminal oases any 
man may arrest without warrant or precept, 
and every person is liable to arrest without 
distinction, but no man is to be arrested 
unless charged with such a crime as will at 
least justify holding him to bail when taken. 
Mcufna Ouxrta and the Habeas Corpus Act 
are the two great statutes for securing the 
liberty of the subject against unlawfid ar- 
rests and suits. 

Arreat'ment, in Scots law, a process by 
which a creditor may attach money or mov- 
able property which a third party holds for 
behoof of his debtor. In 1870 an act was 
passed for Scotland which provides that only 
that part of the weekly warn of labourers, 
and of workpeople generaUy, which is in 
excess of 20s. is liable to arrestment for 
debt 

Amst of Judgment, in law, the stay- 
ing or stopping of a judgment after verdict, 
for causes asedgned. Courts have power 
to arrest judgment for intrinslo causes 
appearing upon the face of the record; as 
when the de^aration varies from the origi- 
nal writ; when the verdict differs materi- 
ally from the pleadings; or when the case 
laid in the dedaration is not sufficient in 
point of law to found an action upon. 

Azre'tium. See Arezzo, 

Arrhenath'erum, a genus of oat-like 
grasses, of which A, datius, sometimes 
called French rye-grass, is a valuable fodder 
plant 

Ariria, the heroic wife of a Homan named 
Cseclna Psetus. Psetus was oondemned to 
death in 42 A.D., for his share in a conspi- 
racy against the emperor Claudios, and was 
encouraged to suicide by his wife, who 
stabbed herself and then handed the dagger 
to her husband with the words, *lt does not 
hurt, Psstos i ’ 

A^xiaa, or Flaviob Abbiakub, a Greek 
historian, native of Nicomedia, flourished 
in the second century, under t^ emperors 
Hadrian and the Antonines. He wasflrst a 
priest of Ceres; but at Home he became a 
dkciple of Epictetus, was honoured with tiie 
citlaehifaip of Home, and was advanced to 
the senatorial and even consular dignities. 
His extaiit works are: The Szpedmon of 
249 


Alexander, in seven books; a book on the 
affairs of India; an Epistle to Hadrian; a 
TreatUw on Tactics; a Periplus of the Sea 
of Aaof and the Red Sea ; and his Enchiri- 
dion, an excellent moral treatise, containing 
the diaxmrses of Epictetus. 

Ar'ris, in archit^ure, the line in which 
the two straight or curved surfaces of a 
body, forming an exterior angle, meet each 
other. 

Axro'ba (Spanish), a weight formerly used 
in Spain, and still used in the greater part 
of Central and South America. In the 
states of Spanish origin its weight is gene- 
rally equal to 25*35 lbs. avoirdupois; in 
Brazil it equals 82*38 lbs. — Also a measure 
for wine, spirits, and oil, ranging from 2| 
gallons to about 10 gallons. 

ArrOe, Danish Island. See AerUe, 

Airondiasemant (&-r0n-d5s-man ), in 
France an administrative district, the sub- 
division of a department, or of the quarters 
of some of the larger cities. 

Arrow, a missile weapon, straight, slender, 
pointed and barbed, to be shot with a bow. 
See Archery f Bow, 

Airowhoad (8agiUaria\ a genus of aqua- 
tic plants found in all parts of the world 
within the torrid and temperate zones, nat 
ord. Alismaoeie, distinguished by possessing 
barren and fertile flowers, with a three- 
leaved calyx and three coloured petals. 
The common arrowhead {S, sagitt%fd%a\ the 
only native species in Britain, is known by 
its arrow-shaped leaves with lanceolate 
straight lobes. 

Arrowheaded Characters. See Cunei- 
form, WriUng, 

Arrow Lake, an expansion of the Colum- 
bia River, iu British Columbia, Canada; about 
95 m. long from if. to s. ; often regaided os 
forming two lakes— Upper and I^wer Ar- 
row Lfdce. 

Arrow-root, a starch largely used for 
food and for other purposes. Arrow-root 
proper is obtained irom the rhizomes or 
rootstocks of sevend species of plants of the 
genus Maranta (nat. order Marantaceae), 
and perhaps owes its name to the scales 
which cover the rhizome, which have some 
resembUiPoetothepoint of anarrow. Some, 
howevei^, Suppose that the name is due to 
the fact of the fresh roots being used as an 
application against wounds inflicted by poi- 
soned arrows, and others say that arrow is 
a corruption oA a/ra^ the Indian name of the 
plant. The spedes from which arrow-root 
m moot ocmuDonly obtained Is if. arund t- 



AttHOWBMtTtt ARBSirtO. 


nMa. hence celled the <Mrrow-root jdant, 
Brazilien arrow-root, or tapioca meal, ie got 
from the large fleahy root ^ Manihot utUu- 
iima, alter the 


poiaonotia juioe 
baa been got rid 
of; Beat Indian 
arrow-root, from 
the large root- 
atooka of Cur^ 


eiUna angusti- 
folia ; OUneae 
arrow-root, from 
the creeping rhi- 
zomea of Ndum* 


hmm speeidswm; 

Engliah arrow- 
root, from the 



|>otato; Portland Arrow>root Plaut {MaranUa 
arrow-root, from -a o, Klusomoi 


the corma of 


Aram maeul&tum; and Oawego arrow-root, 


the Teaha^ 250 milea eaat of Ifoaoow, with 
a cathedral and larm convent Pop. 11,695. 

Ar^aenal, a royu or public magazine or 
place appointed for the making, repairing, 
keeidng, and leaning of military atorea. An 
araenal of the firat claae ahould include 
faotoriea for guna and gun-carriagea, amaU- 
arma, email- arma ammunition, hameea, 
aaddlery, tenta, and powder; a laboratory 
and large atore-houaea. In araenala of tlm 
aeoond claaa workahopa take the place of 
the factoriea. The ^yal Araenal, Wool- 
wich, which manufaoturea warlike impJe- 
menta and atorea for the army and navy, 
waa formed about 1720, and compriaea fao- 
toriea, laboratoriea, Ac., for the manufac- 
ture and final fitting up of aUnoat every 
kind of arma and ammunition. Great quan- 
titiea of military and naval atorea are kept 
at the dockyarda of Chatham, Portamouth, 
Plymouth, and Pembroke. In France 
there are varioua araenala or dep6ta of war 


from Indian com. 

Airowamith, Aaron, a diatinguiahed 
Engliah ofaartograpfaer, bom 1750, died 
1823; he raised the execution of maps to 
a perfection it had never before attidned. 
His nephew, John, born 1790, died 1878, 
was no less distinguiahed in the same field; 
his London Atlas of Universal Geography 
may be specially mentioned. 

Arroyo (ar-rO'yo), the name of two towns 
of Spain, in Estremadura, the one, called 
Arroyo del Pueroo (population 6727), about 
10 miles west of Caoeres; the other, called 
Arroyo Molinos de Montancfaea, about 27 
miles Bouth-eaat of Caoerea, memorable from 
the victory gained by Lord Hill over a 
Frendi force undw General Gerard, 28th 
October, 1811. 

AFru (or Aboo) Iilandc, a group belong- 
ing to the Dut<^, south of western New Gui- 
nea, and extending from north to south 
about 127 miles. They are composed of 
coralline limestone, nowhere excee^g 200 
feet above the sea, and are well wooded 
and tolerably fertile. The natives belong 


material, which latter is manufactured at 
K^zikea, Toulouse, BeeanQon, Ac. ; the great 
naval arsenals are Brest and Toulon. The 
chief German arsenals are at Spandau, 
Strassburu, and Lantzig, that at the first- 
mentioned place being the great centre 
of the militury manufactories. The chief 
Austrian arse^ is the immense establish- 
ment at Vienna, which includes gun-fac- 
tory, laboratory, small- arms and carriage 
factories, Ac. Russia has her princq^ 
arsenal at St. Petersburg, with supple- 
mentary factories of arms and ammunition 
at Brianak, Kiev, and riaewhere. In Italy 
Turin is the centre of the military factories. 
There are a number of arsenals in the 
United States, but individually they an of 
little importance. 

AFiexiio (symbol As, atomic weight 75), a 
metallic element of very common occurrence, 
being found in combination with many of 
the metals in a variety of minerals. Itisof 
a dark-gray colonr, and readily tamishea 
on exposure to the air, firat changing to 
yellow, and finally to Idaok. In hardness 


to the Papuan race, with an intermixture 
of foreign blood, and are partly Christians. 
The ridd exports are trepang, tortoise-Bhell, 
pearls, motber-of-pearl, and edible birds’- 
nests. Pop. of group about 20,<)00. 

Jkafm/MUt, tile founder of a dynasty of 
Parthian kings (256 B.O.), who, taking their 
name from lihn, are called ArsacidB. There 
were thirty-one in alL See PaHkia, 

AFfMUttM, a xnaBufaotnihig town in the 
Bumiaa government si Nljni-Nbvgorod, on 


it equals oopper; it is extremely brittle, and 
very volatU^ banning to sublime before 
it mtits. It bum witii a blue flame, and 
emits a smdl of garlic. Its specific gravity le 
5*76. It forms alloys withmostof the metals. 
Combined with sulphur it forms orpiment 
and rsalgar, which are the yellow and red 
eulphi^ of arsenic. Orpiment is the true 
'mr§enieum of the andesds. With oxygen 
arssnio forms two compounds, the mom hn- 
portant of wfakh is amsniens oxide er ee- 
250 



AUSHIK AftMDI. 


flenlo trioxide (As^s), wUdi is tlie tehite 
artenie, or simplj artenie of the shops. It 
Is usually seen in white, translucent 

masses, and is obtained by sublimation from 
several ores containing arsenic In combina- 
tion with metals, paiticnlarly from arseni- 
cal pyrites. Of all substanoes arsenic is 
that ^ioh has most frequently occasioned 
death by poisoning, both by accident and 
design. The best remedies against the 
effects of arsenic on the stomal are hy- 
drated sesquioxide of iron or gelatinous 
hydrate of magnesia, or a mixture of both, 
with copious draughts of bland liquids of a 
mucilaginous consistenoe, which serve to 
procure its complete ejection from the sto- 
mach. Oils and fats generally, milk, albu- 
men, wheat-flour, oatmeal, sugar or syrup, 
have all proved useful in counteracting its 
effect. Like many other virulent poisons 
it is a safe and useful medicine, especially 
in skin diseases, when judiciously employed. 
It is used as a flux for glass, and also for 
forming pigments. The arsenite of copper 
(Scheele’s green) and a double arsenite and 
acetate of copper (emerald green) are largely 
used by painters; they are also used to co- 
lour paper-hangings for rooms, a practice 
not unaccompanied with considerable dan- 
ger, especially if flock papers are used or if 
the room is a confined one. Arsenic has 
been too frequently used to rive that bright 
green often seen in coloured confectionery, 
and to produce a green dye for articles of 
dress and artificial flowers. 

Anhin (ar-shen^, a Russian measure of 
lenglb equal to 28 inches. 

Axitn'oii, a dty of ancient Rgypt on Lake 
Mceiis^ said to haye been founded about 
Olo. 2800, but renamed after Arsinoe, wife 
and sister of Ptolemy IL of E^pt, and 
called also Croeodiloj^itf from &e sacred 
crocodiles kept at it 

Ar'fls, a term applied in prosody to that 
syllable in a measure where the emphasis 
is put; in elocution, the elevation ri the 
voioe, in distinction from tfutUf or its de- 
pression. Arsis and thesis, in music, are the 
strong position and weak position of the bar, 
Sndicriied by the down-brat and up-brat in 
marking Ume. 

in English law, the maUebus 
burning of a dweuing-house or outhouse of 
another man, whidk ny the common law b 
felony, and which, if any peison b therein, 
b ci^naL Abo^ the wfiful setting fire to 
any churdh, chapel, warehouaa, mfi, bam, 
agnoultiml predooe, ahip, oori-iafaie^ and 


the like. In Scotland it b called wiiful 
JUre-raisvng, and in both England and Scot- 
land it b a oonsidenhle aggrayation if Uie 
burning b to defnmd insarank 

Alt, in its most extended sense, as db- 
tingubhed from nature on the one hand 
and from sdenoe on the other, has been de- 
fined as every regulated operation or dex- 
terity by which organized beings pursue 
ends which they know beforehand, toother 
with the rules and the result of every such 
operation or dexterity. In thb wide sense 
it embraces wbat are usually called the use- 
ful arts. In a narrower and purely eesthetio 
sense it designates what b more speoificaliy 
termed the fine arts, as architeoture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, and poetry. The 
useful arts have their origin in positive 
practical needs, and restrict themselves to 
satbfyiug them. The fine arts miubter to 
the sentiment of taste through the medium 
of the beautiful in form, colour, rhythm, or 
harmony. See Painting, Sculpture, &c. — 
In the middle ages it was common to give 
certain branches of study the name of arts. 
(See Arb.) 

Arta, a gulf, town, and river of north- 
western Greece. The town (ancient Ar/i- 
hrcbcia) was transferred by Turkey to Greece 
in 1881 (pop 7582). It stands on the river 
Arta, wmra for a considerable dbtance 
above its mouth forms a part of the new 
boundary between Greece and Turkey. 

Artaxerx'es (Old Pers. Artakhiajthra, 
*the mighty ’), the name of several Persian 
kings:—!. Artaxerxks, sumamed Lonoi- 
xAnub, suooeeded hb father Xerxes I. 
B.C. 465. He subjected the rebellious 
Egyptians, terminated the war with AthecM, 
governed hb subjects in peace, and died B.O. 
425. — 2. Artaxxrxes, sumamed Mnemov, 
succeeded hb father Darius II. in the year 
405 B.O. After having vanqubhed hb 
brother Omis he made war on the Spar- 
tans, who had assbted hb enemy, and fwoed 
them to abandon tiie Greek cities and blands 
of Asb to the Persians On hb death, B.o. 
859, his son Ochus ascended the throne 
under the name of —8. Abtaxbrxxs Oohus 
(859 to 889 B.O.). After having subjected 
the Phoenidans and Egyptian^ and db- 
played great cruelty in both countries, he 
was poimed by hb general Bagoas. 

MMa , Peter, a Swedish nsturalbt, 
bom 1705, drowned at Amsterdam 1785. 
He stuped at Upsala, turned hb attention 
to medicine and natural hbtoi^, and was a 
fiieod of Tdimiwii. H&i Bihiktheoa loh- 


ARTEMIS ARTESIAN WELLS. 


thyologloa and Pbiloiophia Icbthycdo^oa, 
tocher with a Ufe of the author, were 
pQuidied at Leyden in 1788. 

Ar'tlmia, an ancient Ghreek divinity, iden- 
tified with the Roman Liana. She was the 
dau^ter of Zeus (Jupiter) and Leto or 
Laton% and was the twin sister of Apollo, 
bom in the island of Lelos. She is variously 
represented as a huntress, with bow and 
arrows; as a goddess of the nymphs, in a 
chariot drawn by four stags; and as the 
moon goddess, with the crescent of the moon 
above her forehead. She was a maiden 
divinity, never conquered by love, except 
when Endymion made her feel its power. 
She demanded the strictest chastity from 
her worshippers, and she is represented as 


having changed Actseon into a stag, and 
caused him to be tom in pieces by his own 
dogs, because he had secretly watched her 
as she was bathing. The Artemi^ was a 
festival celebrated in her h(mour at Delphi 
The famous temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
was considered one of the wonders of the 
world, but the goddess worshipped there 
was very different from the huntress god- 
dess of Greece, being of Eastern origin, and 
regarded as the symbol of fruitful nature. 

Artemi'sia, Queen of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
about 352-850 B.O., sister and wife of Mau- 
sSlus, to whom she erected in her capital, 
Halicamaasus, a monument, called the Mau- 
solSum, which was reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world. 



ArtMlaa Well (d) In the London Bsiln. 


Artemi'iia, a genus of plants of numerous 
species, nat. order CompositsB, comprising 
mugwort, southern wood, aud wormwood. 
Certain alpine species are the flavouring 
ingredient in absinthe. See Wormwood. 

Artemi'aiiun, a promontory in Euboea, an 
island of the iEgean, near which several 
naval battles between the Greeks and 
Persians were fought^ b.o. 480. 

Ar'temua Wax^ See Browne^ Chcude$ 
Farrar, 

Ar'teriei, the system of cylindrical ves- 
sels or tubes, membranous, elastic, aud pul- 
satile, which convey the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body, by ramifica- 
tions which as they proceed mminish in size 
and increase in number, and terminate in 
minute capillaries uniting the ends of the 
arteries with the beginnings of the veins. 
There are two principal arteries or arteriid 
trunks: the aorta, which rises from the left 
ventricle of the heart and ramifies through 
the whole body, sending off great branches 
to the head, neck, and upper limbs, and 
downwards to the lower limbs, Aa ; and the 
putmonary artery, which conveys venous 
mood from the right ventricle to the lungs, 
to be purified in we procsM of respiration. 

Artartot'orny, the opening or cutting of 
an arteiy for puipose cl blood-letting, 
as, for instance, to relieve pressure of the 
bndn ini^K)^^. 

AxWita WiMla, sooaUed finmi the Ersn^ 


rovinoe of Artois, where they appear to 
ave been first used on an extensive scale, 
are perpendicular borings into the ground 
through which water rises to the suriace of 
the soil, producing a constant flow or stream, 
the ultimate sources of supply being higher 
than the mouth of the boring, and the water 
thus rising by the well-known law. They 
are gener^y sunk in valley plains and dis- 
tricts where the lower pervious strata are 
bent into basin-shaped curves. The rain 
falling on the outcrop of these saturates 
the whole porous bfAr)Wfthat when the bore 
reaches it the wji|J]||^ydraulio pressure 
rushes up towaslilka^S&el of the highest 
portion of supply is some- 

umes so abUMSiiNB^ be used extensively 
as a moving power, and in arid regions lor 
lerrilizing the ground, to which purpose 
artesian springs have been applied from a 
very remote pried. ^ Thus many artesian 
weus have bew sunk in the Algerian Sahara 
which hav^roved an immense boon to the 
district water of most of these is 

ptable, but a few are a little saline, though 
not to such an extent as to influenoe vege- 
tation. ’fbie hollows in which London and 
Paris lie are both prforated In many places 
by borinpof this nature. At Londra they 
were first sunk only to the sand b b, but 
latterly into the chalk o o. One of the most 
celebrated artesian weDs is that of Grenelle 
near Parl% 1788 feet desp^ cocnideted in 
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1841, after eight years' work. An artesian 
well at Budapest has a depth of 8182 feet ; 
another at 8t. Louis, U.S., is 8843 feet 
deep, As the temperature of water from 
great depths is invariably higher than that 
at the surface, artesian wells have been 
made to supply warm water for heating 
manufactories, greenhouses, hospitals, fish- 
ponds, Ac. Petroleum wells are gfenerally 
of the same technical description. Artesian 
wells are now made with larger diameters 
than formerly, and altogether their con- 
struction has been rendered much more easy 
in modem times. See Boning, 

Arteveld, AnTryELDS (&r^-velt, ar'te- 
vel-de), the name of two men distinguished 
in the history of the Low Countries. 1. 
Jacob van, a brewer of Ghent, bom about 
1800; was selected by his fellow-townsmen 
to lead them in their struggles against 
Count Louis of Flanders. In 1838 he was 
appointed captain of the forces of Ghent, 
and for several years exercised a sort of 
Bovereto power. A proposal to make the 
Black Prince, son of Edward III. of Eng- 
land, governor of Flanders led to an iusur- 
rection, in which Arteveld lost his life 
(1845). — 2. Philip, son of the former, at 
the head of the forces of Ghent gained a 
great victory over the Count of i^anders, 
Louis 11., and for a time assumed the state 
of a sovereign prince. His reign proved 
short-lived. The Count of Flanders returned 
with a large French force, fully disciplined 
and skilfully commanded. Arteveld was 
rash enough to meet them in the open field 
at Roosebeke, between Oourtray and Ghent, 
in 1382, and fell with 25,000 flemings. 

Arihri'tis (Greek arthron, a joint), any 
inflammatory distemper that affects the 
joints, particularly chronic rheumatism or 
gout. 

Artbro'dia, a species of articulation, in 
which the head of one bone is received into 
a shallow socket in another; a ball-and- 
sooket joint 

Artlurop'oda, one of the two primaiy di- 
visions (.4^arthropoda being the other) into 
which modem naturalists have divided the 
sub -kingdom Annulcsa, having the body 
composed of a series of segments, some al- 
ways being provided with a^oolat^ appen- 
daM. The divisioa comprises Ornstaoeani^ 
Sliders, Scorpions, Centipedes, and Insects. 

AxIlffMo'a, a name sometimes riven to all 
iriionlated animals, inolndlBg the arthro- 
poda and worma 

Artfanr, Chebtib Alan, twen^-finit 
< 953 


president of the United States, bom 1830» 
died 1886; was the son of Scottish parents, 
his father being pastor of Ba^ist cmurches 
in Vermont and New York. He chose law 
as a profession, and practised in New York. 
As a politician he became a leader in the 
Republican party. During the civil war he 
was energetic as quarter-master general of 
New York in getting troops raised and 
equipped. He was afterwara collector of 
customs for the port of New York. In 1880 
he was elected vice-president, succeeding as 
president on the death of Garfield in 1881, 
and in this position he gave general satis- 
faction. 

Arithnr, Kino, an ancient British hero 
of the sixth century, son of Uther Pen- 
dragon and the Princess Igema, wife of 
Gorlois^ duke of Cornwall. He married 
Guinevere or Ginevra ; established the 
famous order of the Round Table; and 
reigned, surrounded by a splendid court, 
twelve years in peace. After this, as the 
poets relate, he conquered Denmark, Nor- 
way, and France, slew the giants of Spain, 
and went to Rome. From thence he is said 
to have hastened home on account of the 
faithlessness of his wife, and Modred, his 
nephew, who had stirred up bis subjects to 
rebellion. He subdued the rebels, but died 
in consequence of bis wounds, on the island 
of Avalon, llie story of Arthur is supposed 
to have some foundation in fact, and has 
ever been a favourite subject with our ro- 
manticists and our poets. It is generally 
believed that Arthur was one of the last 
great Celtic chiefs who led his countrymen 
from the west of England to resist the set- 
tlement of the Saxons in the country. But 
many authorities regard him as a leader of 
the Cymry of Cumbria and Strath-Clyde 
against the Saxon invaders of the east coast 
and the Piets and Soots north of the Forth 
and the Clyde. 

Aztlmr'B Baat, a picturesque bill within 
the Queen’s Park in the immediate vicinity 
of Edinburgh; has an altitude of 822 feet; 
descends itmingly to the v. and b. over a 
base each way of about five furlongs; pre- 
sents an abrapt shoulder to the 8., and 
breaks down pwedpitouBly to the w. It is 
composed of a diversity of eruptive rocks, 
with some interposed aM uptilted sedimen- 
taiy ones; and derives its name somehow 
fi^ 3b« l^ndaiy King Arthur. 

Ar^tind (Gr. artioi, even-numbered), In 
ohemistiy, a name given to an element of 
even equivalency, as a dyad, tetrad, Ac.; 
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oppoied to ft peifMftdt mi element of onereii Jemii Chriit, fab deeoent to faell, end fab 
eqniraleney, ioefa am m monad, triad, fto. reaurrection; the divinity of Uie Holy Ghoai. 

ArtMhobf (Cyn&ra Scolpmua)^ a well- Tfae three following relate to the canon of 
known plant of tfae nat. orto C^poaitse, the Scripture. Tfae eigfatfa article declarea 
Bomewliat reaembling a tfaiatle, with large a belief in the Apoatlea , Nioene, and Atha- 
divided prickly leavea. llie erect flower- naaian creeda. The ninth and following 
atom terininatM in a laige round head of artiolea contain the doctrine of original sin, 
numeroas imbricated oval apiny acalea which of juatification by faith alone, of pi^eatina- 
Burround the flowera. TIm fleahy baaea of tiim, Ac. The nineteenth, twentieth, and 
the acalea with the large receptacle are the twenty-firat declare the church to be the 
parta that are eaten. Artiobokea were in- aaaembly of the faithful; that it can decide 
troduoed into England early in the aixteenth nothing except by the Scripturea. The 
century. The Jeruaalem artichoke (a cor- twenty-aecoud rejecta the doctrine of purga- 
mption of the Ital giraaoUf a aunflower), or tory, indulgenoea, the ailoration of imagea, 
ifdianthua tuherOaaa, ia a apeciea of aun- and the invocation of aainta The twenty- 
flower, wboee roota are uaed like potatoea. tiiirrl deoidee that only thoae lawfully called 
Article, in grammar, a part of apeech shall preach or admi^ter the aaoramenta. 
used before nouna to limit or deflne their ap- The twenty-fourth requires the liturgy to 
plication. In Englbh a or an b usually beinEnglbh. The twenty-fifth and twenty- 
called the indefinite article (the latter form sixth declare the aacramenta effectual signs 
being used beffx^ a vowel sound), and tAe, of grace (though administered by evil men), 
the definite article, but they are also de- by which God excites and oonfirma our faith, 
scribed as adjectives. An waa originally They are two: baptbm and the Lord’s 
the same as one, and ike as iktU. In Latin Bup|)er. Baptbm, according to the twenty- 
there were no articles, and Greek has only seventh article, b a sign of regeneration, 
the definite artble. the seal of our adoption, by which faith b 

Articles, Lords of the, in Soottbh his- confirmed and grace increased. In the 
tory, ft committee chosen equally from each Lord’s supper, according to article twenty- 
estate or divbion of parliament to prepare eighth, the bread b the communion of the 
the varioua measures, which when complet<wi iKxly of Ohrbt, the wine the communion of 
were laid before the parlbment for adoption hb blood, but only through faith (article 
or rejection. They were first appoint^ in twenty-ninth) ; and the communion must 
1869, and gradually became a reoognbed be administer^ in both kinds (article thirty), 
part of the Soottbh legislative machinery. The twenty-eighth article condemns the 
Abolished 1690. doctrine of transubstantiation, and the ele- 

Artiolcs, The Six, in English eoolesiasti- ration and adoration of the host; the thirty- 
cal history, articles imposed by a statute first rejects the sacrifice of the mass as 
(often called the Bloody Statute) passed in blaaphemons; the thirty -second permits the 
1541, the thirty-third year of the reign of marriage of tbft the thirty-third 

Hen^ YIIL They decreed the aoknowledg- maintains the w excommunication, 

ment of transubstantiation, the sufficiency The reimdning iHWbi relate to the sn- 
of communion in one kind, the obligation premaoy of the Idngf, the condemnation of 
of vows of chastity, the proj^ety of private Anabaptbts, Ac. They were ratified anew 
maasea, celibacy of the clergy, and auiioular in 1604 and 1628. All candidates for ordi- 
oonfesaion. Acceptance of these doctrines nation must sufasoribe these articles. Thb 
was made obligatory on all persons under formulary b now accepted by the Epb- 
the severest psnalties ; the act, however, oopaliaa Churches of Scotland, Ireland, and 
was relaxed in 1544, ai^ repealed in 1549. America. 

Artlotoi, The Thiett - vime, of the ArtioleE of War, a code of laws for the 
Church of England, a statement of the par- regulatiou of the military forces of Great 
tionlar points of doctrine, thlriv-nine ia Britain Ireland. issuM prior to 1879, 
number, maintained by the English Church; in pursaitnoe of the annually - renewed 
first promulgated by a oonvooitioa held In Mutiny Act. In 1879 the Army Dbdp- 
Lcndkm in 1562-68, and confirmed by royal line Act o on eolkbted the provisions of the 
authority; founded on and snpersed^ m Mutiny Act with the Aitiolee of War. 
older code lasiiad In the reign of Edward VI, Thb act was amended in 1881, and now 
The five first aitidsa contain a complete military code b contained in 

d faith in the TVinity ; the incamatlpp|^^|^ Army Act el 188L The diso^ H ne of 
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tlie iMfy used to be reguleted by oertaln 
nlle^l^ Aa, firat enacted shortly after the 
Beetoratkm, but it is now regulated by the 
Naval Dfscipltiie Act of 1861. 

Axtionla'ta, the third great section of the 
animal kingdom according to the arrange- 
ment of Cuvier, including all the inverte- 
brates with the external skeleton forming 
a series of rings articulated together and 
enveloping the body, distinct respiratory 
organs, and an internal ganglionated ner- 
vous system along the middle line of the 
body. They are divided into five classes, 
viz. Crustacea, Arachnida, Insecta, M 3 rria- 
poda, and Annelida. The first four classes 
are now commonly placed together under 
the name of A rthropodat and the whole are 
sometimes called Arthrozoa. 

Artioola'tion, in anat a joint ; the join- 
ing or juncture of the bon^ This is of 
three kinds : (1) DiarthrCttin^ or a movable 
connection, such as the ball-and-socket joint; 
(2) 8ifnarthrd»iif immovable connection, as 
by suture, or junction by serrated margins; 
(8) iiympkpaitt or union by means of another 
substance^ a cartilage, tendon, or liga- 
ment. 


ArtUlcorr, all sorts of great guns, can- 
non, or ordnance, mortars, howitzers, ma- 
chine-guns, Ac., together with all the ap- 
]iaratU8 and stores thereto belonging, which 
are taken into the field, or used for t^ieging 
and defending fortifi^ places. The im- 
provements a^ alteratums in artillery and 
projectiles have of late years been extra- 
ordinary, there being in the British servioe 
alone over 100 patterns of modem guns. 
Of these the largest is the 111-ton gun in- 
tended for ships and for tn— es, the next 
largest being the 100-ton ran for land ser^ 
vice, and the 80-ton gnn mr land and sea 
service. The moat important modem im- 
provements in artillery, besideB the increase 
in size, is tbe generid adoption of rifled 
ordnance, breech-loaders, ana machine-guns. 
See / Vmrion, and other articles. 

The name artillery is also given to the 
land troops by whom these arms are served, 
whether they accompany an army in the 
field, take part in aiegea, or oooopy fixed 
posts. The British atffcifl^ is known eol- 
leotively as the 'Royal Begtineat d Artil- 
lery.* It numbers about 1400 offioers and 
88,600 men, distributed in tncre than 200 
batteries of bccae, field, and garrieon artil- 
lerv. Beeidee thie body, tho vohuiteCT 
aralkry of Britrin numberi npwarde d 
4(^000 men. A bmch-loadiiig rified gMa 


throwing a projeotfie d 16 Ibe. is the prith 
dpal arm of the field artillery. A new 
2()-lb. field-gun has also been made, and a 
sew 12-lb. gun for the horse-aj^lery. 
Machine-guns are now in use as field artil- 
lery. — The name Park of Artillery is given 
to the entire train d artilleiy accompany- 
ing a military fom^ with tM apparatus, 
ammunition, Ac., as well as tbe battalion 
appointed for its servioe and defence. 

Artillnry, Botal KioiifBirr or. See 
Artillery, 

Artilkry Cmspasy, Thi Hobourabli, 
the oldest existing b^v of volunteers in 
Great Britain, instituted in 1585; revived 
in 1610. It oompriaes six oompanies of 
infantry, besides artillery, grenadwrs, light 
infantry, and yagers, and furnishes a guard 
d honour to the sovereign when visiting 
the city d London. Previous to 1842 the 
Company elected ibeir own officers, but 
sinoe that date they have been appointed 
by the crown. 

ArtiUury fiehoola, institutionB established 
for tbe purpose d ^ving a special training 
to the officers, and in some oases tbe men, 
belonging to the artillery service. In Great 
Britain the artillery schools are at Woolvdoh 
and Sboeburyneas. llie Department of Ar- 
tillery studies at Woolwich gives artillery 
officers the means d continuing their studies 
after they have completed tbe usual course at 
the Royal Military College, and d qualify- 
ing for appointment! rmuiring exoeptiomd 
scientific attainmente. I^e Bobool d Gun- 
nery at Sboebnryness gives Instruction in 
gunnery to officers and men, and oonduota 
dl experiments connected with artillery 
and stores. 1*he sands at the mouth of the 
lliames afford ample np|K>rtunity for ar- 
tilleiy practice and Mng at long ranges. 
The R^al Artillery Institution at Wool- 
wich contains a museum, lecture-room, and 
printing-prese, from which are ])eriodically 
issued prdeeslonal and ecientific papers. 

ArfeMM^tyl* (Gr. artioe, even num- 
bered, dak^fiott a ftnm or toe), a section d 
tbe Unralite or booted mammals, oompris- 
ing all &oae in which the number of tbe toes 
is even (two or lonr). Including tbe rnmi- 
naiita, eacA as the ox, sheep, deer, Ac., and 
also a number d non-rnminaiting animals, 
ae the bippopoUiinis and the pig. 

AitlsaM* mA Labaunfi* Ihre^^ 
an Kngjih aot d partkment passed in 1868 
to empower town-ooundle and other local 
aotbomlea to demolish or Improve dwelHngs 
unfit fm human habitation, and to build airt 
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maintain better dwellings in lieu thereof. 
Other acts for the same object were paiwed 
in 1875, 1879, and 1882. 

Artooazpa'eais, a natural order of plants, 
the bread-fruit order, by some bc^anists 
ranked as a sub-order of the Urtioaoea- or 
nettles. They are trees or shrubs, with a 
milky juioe, which in some species hardens 
into caoutchouc, and in the cow-tree 
mum Oalaetodendron) is a milk as gcod as 
that obtained from the cow. Many of the 
plants produce an edible fruity of which the 
best known is the bread-fruit (Artocarpus). 

Artois (&r-twa), a former province of 
France, anciently one of the seventeen prt)- 
vinces of the Netherlands, now almost com- 
pletely included in the department of Pas 
M Calais. 

Arts, the name given to certain branches 
of study in the middle ages, originally called 
the * liberal arts' to distinguish them from 
the * servile arts’ or mechanical occupations. 
These arts were usually given as grammar, 
dialectics, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and astronomy. Hence originated 
the tenns *art classes,' degrees in arts,’ 
* Master of Arts,’ Aa, still in common use 
in universities, the f Acuity of arts being 
distinguished from those oi divinity, law, 
medicine, or science. 

Art Union, an association for encourag- 
ing art, an object which it mainly pursues 
by disp^ng of pictures, sculptures, Ac., by 
lottery among subscribers. They seem to 
have originated in France during the time 
of Napoleon I. They soon afterwards took 
root in Germany, where they have been 
very successful. The first art union estab- 
lished in Britain was that at Kdinburgh in 
1834. 

Artvin, a Russian town, in the Caucasus, 
about 85 m. inland from Batoum. Pop. 
7860. 

Amba (&-rfi3p^), an island off the north 
coast of VenemeU^ belonging to Holland 
(a dependency of Oura 9 oa), abont 80 m. 
long and 7 broad ; surface generally rook, 
quarts being abundant, and containing oon- 
ttderable quantities gold; a phosphate 
which is esported for manure is also abun- 
dant The climate is healthy. Pop. 4500. 

Arn lilmda. See Arru ItUmds, 

A'xvin, a genus of plants nat order 
Araoem. A. mocuAUiim (the common wake- 
roMn, or lords-and-ladiea) is abundant in 
woods and hedges in B^and and^lreland. 
It has acrid pit^rtiei, bm its oorm yields 
» otarOh, which is known by the name d 


Portland sago or arrow-root. At one time 
this was prepared to a considerable extent 
in Portland Island. All the species of this 
genus develop much heat dnri^ flowering. 



or Wake'robin (ArAtn ntaeublium) Sp*- 
(Ux hb, Btameiui or male flowera ec, Ovariee or female 
Sowcn d, SpatUe or aheafeh. «, Oorm. 


Ariundel, a town in Sussex, England, on 
the river Arun, 4 miles from its mouth, the 
river being navigable to the town for vessels 
of 250 tons. The castle of Arundel, the 
chief residence of the dukes of Norfolk, 
stands on a knoll on the north-east side of 
the town. Pop 2786. 

Ariundcl, Iiiomah, third son of Richard 
Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, bom 1852, died 
1418. He was chancellor of England and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He oonoerte<l 
with Bolingbroke to deliver the nation from 
the oppression of Richard II., and was a 
bitter persecutor of the Lollaids and fol- 
lowers of Wiokliffe. 

Amndclian MarblM, a series of ancient 


sculptured marhlee diiM|vered by William 
Petty, who b^|||jbred the ruins of Greece at 
the expense m&md for Thomas Howard, 
eaii of AmncH^bo lived in the time of 
James I. and Charles 1., and was a liberal 
patron of scholarship and art. After the 
Restoration they were presented by the 
grandson of the ooUector to the University 
of Oxford. Among them is the Parian Chro- 
nicle, a ohronologioal aooonnt of the prin- 
cipal events in Grecian, and particularly in 
Athenian history, during a period of 1818 
▼cars, from the rc^ of Ceomps (b. 0. 1450) 
to tbs Mcbonship d Uiognetus (B.a 264). 

AnaM Booklty, a aodetv instituted in 
London in 1848 hut promoting the know- 
kdm of Mi by the pubUoation of fac- 
siinllw and pbotigiaphs. 

Ajnm'do, a ganus d grsssss now usually 
limited to tim A. Jhtmat and the medsa 
266 
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whidi most nearly agree with it, commonly 
called reeds. A, Ihnax is a native of the 
south of Europe, Egypt, and the East. It 
is one of the targest grasses in cultivation, 
and attains a height of 9 or 10 feet, or even 
more. Its canes or stems are used for dsh> 
ing rodS) ftc. 

▲ruspioM (a-rus'pi*s6s), Harubpicks, a 
class of priests in ancient Rome, of Etrurian 
origin, whose business was to inspect the 
entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, and 
by them to foretell future events. 

Amwimi, a large river of equatorial 
Africa, a tributary of the Congo, which it 
enters from the north. 

Azral Brothers {Fratrta ArvaU»)t ^ 
lege or company of twelve members elected 
for life from we highest ranks in ancient 
Rome, so called from offering annually 
public sacrifices for the fertility of the fields 
(L. arrum, a field). 

Arve (arv), a river rising in the Savoyan 
Alps, passes through the valley of Cha- 
mouni, and falls into the Rhone nearGeneva, 
after a course of alnmt 50 miles. 


Arvic'ola, a genus of rodent animals, sub* 
order Muridie or Mice. A. amphibia is the 
water-vole (or water-rat), and A, agrcitia is 
tne field-vole or short-tailed field-mouse. 

A'ryan, or Indo-European Family op 
Languages. See Indo-European Familt/, 

As, a Roman weight of 12 ounces, an- 
swering to the 
libra or pound, 
and equal to 287*5 
grains avoirdu- 
pois, or 327*1873 
grammes, French 
measure. In the 
most ancient 
times of Rome the 
copper or bronze 
coin which was 
called a$ actually 
weighed an os, or 
a pound, but in 
264 Bwa it was reduced to 2 oz., in 217 to 
1 oc., and in 191 to ^ oc. 

A'sa, great grandson of Solonum and 
third king of Judah; he ascended tiie throne 
at an early age, and distinguished hims^ 
by his seal in rooting out idolatry with its 
attendant immorali&s. He died after a 
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prospscous reign of forty-one years. 

Asafa'tida, AsAPtsnDA, a fetid inspis- 
sated sap from Central Asia, the solidified 
juioe of the Narthex A$af€tida, a large 
ombelliferuus plant It is xmd, ip medicine 
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as an anti-spasmodic, and in oases of flatu- 
lency, in hysteric paroxysms, and other 
nervous affections. Notwithstanding its 
very disagreeable odour it is used as a 
seasoning in the East, and sometimes in 
Europe. An inferior sort is the product of 
certain species of Ferula. 

Asagm'a. See SabadUla, 

Aaa'ina, an active vdoano of Japan, 
about 50 miles north-west of Tokio, 8260 
feet high. 

Asaph, a Levite and p^mist appointed 
by David as leading chorister in the divine 
services. His office became hereditary in 
his family, or he founded a school of ^ts 
and musicians, which were called, after him, 
* the sons of Asaph.' 

Asaph, St., a small cathedral city and 
bishop’s see in Wales, 15 miles north-west 
of Flint; founded about 550 by St Kenti- 
gem or St. Mungo^ bishop of Glasgow, and 
named after his disciple St Asaph, from 
whom both the diocese and town took their 
name. Uhe cathedral was built about the 
olr>se of the fifteenth century; it consists of 
a choir, a nave, two aisles, and a transept. 
Pop. 1900. 

Asarabao'ca, a small hardy European 
plant, nat. order Aristolochiaoefe {Aadrutn 
europatum). Its leaves are acrid, bitter, 
and nauseous, and its root is extremely 
acrid. Both the leaves and root were for- 
merly used as an emetic. It entered into 
the composition of medicated snuffs recom- 
mended iu cases of headache. 

As'arum. See Atarabaoea. 

Asben, Air, or Ahib, a kingdom of 
Africa, in the Sahara, between lat. 16* 15' 
and 20'' 15' N., and Ion. 6* 15' and 9* 80' i. 
It consists of a succession of mountain 
grou|is and valleys, with affenerally western 
riope, and attabs in its highest summits 
a height of over 5000 feet. The valleys, 
thoo|^ separated by complete deserts, are 
very fertile, and often of picturesque ap- 
pearance. The inhabitants are TumM or 
jBerbeia, with an admixture of negro blood. 
They live partly in villages, r^ly as no- 
ma^ It is nominally ruled over by a 
sultan, who resides in &e capital, Agades. 
Pop. about 60,000. 

Asbas'tos, Abbestus, a remarkable and 
hlgiily useful mineral, a fibrous variety of 
several members of the hornblende family, 
composed of separable filaments, with asfll^ 
hwti^ The fibres are sometimes delicate, 
flexible^ and elastic; at other times stiff and 
brittle. It is incombustible, and anciently 
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was wrought Into a soft, flexible doth, 
which WM uied aa a ahrond for dead bodlea. 
In modem times It has been manufactured 
into incombustible cloth, gloves, felt, paper, 
fto.: is employed in gas-stoves, is muon used 
as a covering to steam boilers and pipes ; is 
mixed with metallic pigments, and uirnd aa 
a paint on wooden structures, roofs, parti- 
tions, & 0 ., to render them fireproof, and is 
employed in various other ways, the manu- 
facture having recently greatly developed. 
Borne varieties are compact and take a fine 
polish, others are hxMe, Uke flax or silky wool 
Ltgniform or m(ywrU(Hn-woodf is a 

vi^ty presenting an irregular filamentous 
structure, like w<^. Hock-eork^ mountain- 
leather, Jonml -paper, and foeaU-Jlax are 
varieties. Asbestos is found in many parts 
of the world, chiefly in connection with ser- 
pentine. 

Asbjdmsen (as'byeura-sen), Prter Kris- 
ten, bom 1812, died 1885, a distinguished 
Norwegian naturalist and collector of the 
popular tales and legends, fairy stories, &c , 
of nls native country. 

Asbury Park, a small town on the coast 
of New Jersey, IT S , a great summer resort, 
its pop being then increased from 4000 to 
20,000 or 25,000. 

Al'oalon, or Arh'kblon, a ruined town 
of Palestine, on the sea-coast, 40 miles 
WS.W. of Jeriualem It was occupied by 
the Crusaders under Richard I. after a great 
battle with Baladin (1192) 

Asoa'niui, the son of A^eas and Creusa, 
and the companion of his father’s wander- 
ings from Troy to Italy. 

Ai'oaris, a genus of intestinal worms. 
See NemaUimia, 

Aaoan'aion (discovered on Ascension Day), 
an island of volcanic origin belonging to 
Britain, near the middle of the South At- 
lantic Ocean, about lat. 7*' 55' b.; Ion. 14^ 
26' w.; 800 miles north-west of St. Helena; 
area, about 86 square miles; pop. 430. It 
is retained by Bntain as a naval sanitarium, 
coaling and victualling station, and store 
depot. It has a steam faotorv, naval and 
victualling yards, hospitals, and a coal depot 
It is o^ebrated for its turtle, which are the 
finest in the world. Wild goats are plenti- 
ful, and oxen, sheep, pheasants, Guinea-fowl, 
and rabbits have l^n Introduced, and thrive 
well. The village of Geoigetown, the seat 
of government stands on the west side of 
the island, whiqh Is governed under the 
admiralty by n itaval officer. 

Biqbt, of a star, in aatron., 


the arc of the equator iuterospted b etween 
the first point of Aries and that pofiit of 
the equator which comes to Uie meridiaa at 
the same instant with the star. 

Ascension Day, the day on udiioh the 
ascension of the ^vkmr is commemorated, 
often called Hei/u Thureday a movable 
feast, always falling on the Thursday but 
one before Whitsuntide. 

Ascetics, a name riven in ancient times 
to those Christiaos who devoted themselves 
to severe exercises of piety and strove to 
distinguish themselves from the world by 
abstmenoe from sensual enjoyments and by 
voluntary penances. Asoeticti and asoetf- 
cism have played an important part in the 
Christian church, but the principle of striv- 
ing after a higher and more spiritual life by 
suMuing the animal appetites and passions 
has no necessary connection with Christi- 
anity Thus there were ascetics among 
the Jews previous to Christ, and sacetiolim 
was inculcated by the Stoics, while in its 
most extreme form it may still be seen 
among the Brahmans and Buddhists. Mon- 
astioism was but one phase of asoeticism. 

Aaoh (fish), a town of Austna-Hungary, 
in the extreme north-western comer of Bi> 
hernia, with manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
and silk goods, bleaohfields, dye-works, Aa 
Pop 18,675. 

Asohaflbnbuxg (a shaf en-borA), a town 
of Bavaria, on the Mam and Asohaff, 26 
miles X.BX. of Frankfort. The chief edi- 
fice is the castle of Johannisberg, built in 
1605-14, and for centuries the summer resi- 
dence of the elector. There are manufac- 
tures of coloured paper, tobacco, liqueurs, 
Aa Pop. 18,091. 

Aiohm (as'kam), Roobb, a learned 
Englishman, bom in 1515 of a respectable 
fanwy in Yorkshire, died 1568. He was 
enteriKl at Cambridge, 1580, and was chosen 
fellow in 1584 and tutor in 1587. He 
became Latin seoretary to Edward VL and 
also to Mary. Was prsoeptor to Elisabeth 
during her rirlbood and her secretary after 
she ascended the throne In 1544 he wrote 
his Toxonhiloa, or Sohole of Shooting, in 
praise of his favourite amusement and exer- 
dae— archery. In 1568-68 he wrote his 
SdioolmaMer, a treatise on the best method 
of teaching children Latin. Some of hie 
writings, i^i^ffing many letters, were In 
Latin. He wr\^ the beat English s^rle 
of his tima H^ Uffi was written by Dr. 
Jdmaon to aoooiNnany an editiou ui his 
works pubUahed In^l768. 
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JkMdbmMmt (iidi'to-lMMa), » town of ^inphorctioi, toiikiy and lobritagi% and 
PruMiaa Saxony, In the dbtriot of Magda- othm aa aradai of food. Atelepm k tba 
borg, near tlia jnnotbn of the Eina idth the mdoal ganna. Saa Aae^ptot, CdUAropit^ 
Wipper Induatriee wooUana,niaohinaryand atapdicL 8iaphanoti$» 
metal gooda, angar, paper, Aa Pop. 27,245. Aada'pladM <-d9a), the namaof a number 
Aadd'U (Greek, aJeoa^ a wine-akin), the of ancient Greek writera-^poeta, gramma- 
name given to the * Sea-aquirta * or main riana, Aa~-of whom little ia known, and 
aeotion of the Tnnioata, a olan <4 animala alao of aeveral anoiant pbyalciaaa, the moat 
of low grade, resembling a double-neokad oeldBrated of whom was AnoLBPtADia, of 
bottle, cd a leathery or gi^y nature, found Bithynia, who aooulrad considerable repute 
at low-water mark on the aea-beaoh, and at Borne about the beginning of the first 



century B.a 

Aseie'pias, or Swallow-wobt, a genua of 
plants, the type and the largest gmius of the 
nat oi^er Asolepiadaoew. Most of the spe- 
cies are North American herbs, having cmpo- 
site, alternate, or vertidllate leavea Many 
of ^em possess powerful medicinal quali- 
ties. A decumb^ is diaphoretic and sudo- 
rific, and has the singular property of excit- 
ing general perspiration w^out increasing 
in any senaiab degree the heat of the body; 
A. curauavtea is emetic, and its roots are 
frequently sent to England as ipeoaouanba; 
the roots of A. tuberSta are famed for diapho- 
retic properties. Many other species are also 
used as medidnes, and several are oulti- 


AtddUiM 

1. Perophnm: cu mouth, b, rmt «, fafaNStiitl ouutl; 
<f, itoiiiMh «, oommon tulraUu- itmii t. Aaddhi 
eohinsta. S, Aseidhi Tir^noa. 4, Qj&thia ^nadimn- 
ffularto 6, Botrrllnt rioTaoeiu 


vated for the beauty of their flowers. 

Aa^ooli, or Abooli Piobno (ano. A aoUlum), 
town in Middle Italy, capital of the province 
of the same name, on toe Tronto, 14 miles 
above its embouchure in the Adriatic. It 


dredged from deep water attached to stones, 
sheila and fixed obieota One of tiie pro- 
minent openinm admits the food and the 
water required in raspirmtion, the other is 
the excretory apertura A single ganrAwn 
represents the nervous system, placed be- 
tween the two apertures. Male and female 
reproductive organa exist in each aaddian. 
They pasa through peculiar phases of devel- 
iqnnent, the young asddian appearing like 
a tadpole-body. They may be nngU or 
stmpfr, aoeud or compound. In coeuU tueid" 
•otM the peduncles m anumberof individuals 
ars unitMinto a oommou tubular stem, with 
a partial common oirculation of blood. In 
thM animalsevolutioiii i s t s se e a link between 
the Mollusca and the Vertebrata. 

Aielapiada'cam, an (ffder of eimopetaloua 
exogenous plants, the distingafihingdiano- 
terbtio of which k that the anthers a^ere 
to the five stigmatic pro c eases^ the whoia 
aexual amarata fonniiig a slngts mimi 
The snamben at thk order are dumbs^ or 
aometimes herbaceona fdaota, occaainnally 
cBmhinm almost always witii amilky juloa 
|iany M tham are eai^yed ee pmgativea 


has old bridges, walls, and gatea, a fine 
cathedral, fta Pop. 11,129.— The province 
baa an area of 809 aq. mflea, a pop. of 
222,146. 

Aoi^coli BatrUao (ana AadUwn ApiUum)^ 
a town of S. Italy, prov. Foggia. Pop. 647& 

AaiNnnyoe'tii (-tax), a lammupm fui^ 
so called from their aporea bmng contained 
in aid or saca 

Aaoo'shui (Qunrrua A Pbdiavub), a 
Boman writer of the first century after 
Christ, who wrote a life of Sellnst, a reply 
to the detractors of VirgU, and oommenta- 
rks to Ckeio’s orations, some of which ara 
extant 

Aa'oot, an Bngliah raee-ooune adjacent 
to the B.W. extriN^y of the great nwk of 
Windsor. The raoea, which take place in 
the aeoond week In Juna constitute, for 
value of stekea and quality of horaea the 
best meeting of the year, as it k the meat 
fashionabla 

As'fwd (Ut. gods’ yard, or the abode cl 
the gm), In Sci^ mj^ the home of the 
CPd., or Jfstr, iking, ifike the Greek Olym- 
pin^ Ikim si«c4i»«ti^ or the middle world, that 
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Ib, tha eartlL It wm here that Odiu and 
Uie raft of the goda, the twelve Mar, 
dwelt — the godi in the mansion called 
GladaheioL the goddesses dwelling in Vin- 
gulf. Waihalla, in which heroes slain in 
rottle dwelt, was also here. Helow the 
boughs of the ash-tree Yggdrasill the gods 
assembled every day in council. 

AigUl (as'gil), JouN, an eccentric Eng- 
lish writer, a lawyer by profession; bom 
1669, died 1738. In 1699 he published a 
pamphlet to prove that Cliristians were 
not necessarily liable to death, death being 
the penalty imposed for Adam’s sin and 
Christ having satisfied the law. Having 
crossed over to Ireland, he was beginning 
to get into a good practice, and was elected 
to the Irish House of Commons, when his 
pamphlet was ordered to be burned by the 
public hangman, and he himself was ex- 

E slled the house. His whole subsequent 
fe was passed in pecuniary and other 
troubles, mostly in the Fleet or within the 
rules of the King’s Bench. 

Ash {Fra elnit4t)f a genus of deciduous 
trees belonging to the nat. order Oleaces, 
having imperfect flowers and a seed-vessel 
prolonged into a thin wing at the apex (called 
a Mimra). There are a good many species, 
chiefly indigenous to Europe and North 
America. I'he common ash {F. excdiwr\ 
indigenous to Britain, has a smooth bark, 
and grows tall and rather slender. The 
branches are flattened; the leaves have flve 
pairs of pinnsB, terminated by an odd one, 
dark-green in colour; lanceolate, with ser- 
rated edges. The flowers are produced in 
loose spikes from the sides of the branches, 
and are succeeded by fiat seeds which ripen 
In autumn. It is one of the most useful of 
British trees on account of the excellence of 
its hard tough wood and the rapidity of its 
growth. There are manv varices of it, as 
the weeping-ash, the curled-leaved ash, the 
entire-leav^ ash, Aa The flowering or 
manna ash (F. Oriws), by some placed in a 
distinct genus (Ornuah is a native of the 
south of Europe and Palestine. It ^elds 
the substance called manna, which u ob- 
tained by making indsions in the baric, 
when the juice exudes and hardens. Am<mg 
Amerioan snedes are the white ash (F. oeis- 
risowa), witb lighter bark and leaves; the 
rad or blaok adi (F. pubetemt)^ with a 
brown bark; the blaok ash (F. somduet* 
j/bUo), the blue aah, the green adi, Aa Thev 
are all valuable trees. The mountain-Mh 
or rowan belongs to a different order. 


Ash, Ashes, the incombustible residue of 
organic bodies (animal or vegetable) remain- 
ing affcer combustion; in common usage, any 
incombustible residue of bodies used as 
fuel ; as a commercial term, the word 
generally means the ashes of vegetable 
substances, from which are extracted the 
alkaline matters called potash, pearl-ash, 
kelp, barilla, Ac. 

Ashan'go, a region in theinteriorof South- 
ern Africa between lat. 1" and 2^ s., and 
between the Ogowe and the Lower Congo, 
a mountainous country in the territory 
recently taken into the possession of the 
French. The inhabitants belong to the 
Bantu stock, and among them are a dwarfish 
people, the Obongo, said to be about 4^ 
feet high at most. 

Ashantss', a kingdom of West Africa, in 
the interior of the Gold Coast, and to the 
north of the river Prah, with an area of 
about 70,000 sq. miles. It is in great part 
hilly, well-watered, and covered ^th dense 
tropical vegetation. The country round the 
towns, however, is carefully cultivated. The 
crops are chiefly rice, maize, millet, sugar- 
cane, and yams, the Ijuit formi^ the staple 
vegetable food of the natives. Ine domestic 
animals are cows, horses of small size, goats, 
and a species of hairy sheep. The larger 
wild animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, buffalo, lion, hippopotamus, Aa 
Birds of all kinds are numerous, and croco- 
diles and other reptiles abound Gold is 
abundant, being found either in the form 
of dust or in nuggets. The Ashantees are 
warlike and ferc^ous, with a love of shed- 
ding; blood amounting to a passion, human 
sacrifices being formerly common. Poly- 
gamy is practised by them to an enormous 
extent. They make excellent cotton cloths, 
(articles in gold, and good earthenware, 
tan leather, and make sword -blades of 
superior workmanship. The government is 
a monarchy, and is now carried on under 
British supervision, Ashantee having be- 
come a protectorate of Britain in 1896. The 
chief town is Ooomassie, said to have from 
70,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. The British 
first came in contact with the Ashantees in 
1807, and hostUities continued off and on till 
1826, when ^ey were driven from the sea- 
oosst Imn .diately after the transfer of 
the Dutch sett'ements on the Gdd Coast 
to Britain in lS/2— when the entire coast 
remained in Britkh hands—tiie Ashantees 
reclaimed the eoveeeignty of the tribes 
round the settlement of Kimina. This 
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brought on a sanguinary war, leading to a 
British expedition in 1874, in which Ooo- 
niaiisie was captured, and British suprem- 
acy established. In 1900 a somewhat 
serious rebellion had to be put down by the 
British. Pop. 1.000,000-2,000,000. 

AihlHranie. a town of England, in Derby- 
shire, 12 miles N.w. of Derby, with manu- 
factures of cottons and lace. Pop. 4080. 

Aah'burton, a town in Devonsmre, Eng- 
land, 16 m. H w. of Exeter, a pari. bor. tul 
1868, and still giving name to a parL 
division. Pop. 2628. 

Aah burton, Alexandkb Baring, Lord, a 
British statesman and financier, bom 1774, 
died 1848. A younger son of Sir Francis 
Baring, he was bred to commercial pursuits, 
which for some years kept him in the 
United States and Canada, and in 1810 he 
became head of the great firm of Baring 
Brothers A Ca After serving in Parlia- 
ment for many years he was raised to the 
mrage in 1836, after being a member of 
Peel's government (1834-85). See next 
art. 


said to be industrious, peaceable, and intel- 
ligent. 

Ash'land, a toan of the IT States, in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. Pop. 
7346. — Also a town in Wis.; pop. 18,074. 

Ashlar, masonry consisting of stones 
squared and smoothed in front and built in 
regular courses. 

Ashley, Lord. See Shaftesbury, Ftrst 
Eati of 

Ash'mole, Elias, English antiquary, bom 
1617, died 1692. He became a dumcery 
solicitor in Iiondon, but afterwards studied 
at Oxford, taking up mathematios, physic^ 
chemistry, and parucularly astrology. Ho 
published Theatrum Chymioum ki 1652. 
On the Restoration he received the post of 
Windsor herald, and other appointments 
both honourable and lucrative. In 1672 
appeared his Hbtory of the Order of the 
Garter He presents to the Universitv d 
Oxford his collection of rarities^ to which 
he afterwards added his books and MSS., 
thereby commencing the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum. 


AshlDurton Treaty, a treaty concluded 
at Washington, 1842, by Alexander Baring, 
Lord Ashburton, and the President of the 
United States; it defined the boundanes 
between the States and Canada^ ko, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouoh (ash'bi-del-a-zooh'), 
a town in Leicestershire, England, on the 
borders of Derbyshire, with manufactures 
of hosiery, leather, Ac Pop. 4722. 

Aah^do^ a place on the coast of Palestine, 
formerly one of the chief cities of the Phil- 
istines, now an insignificant village. 

A'shtr, Jacob's eleventh son, founder of 
the tribe called after him, who occupied a 
fertile territory in Palestine along the coast 
between Carmel and Lebanon 
Aahe'im, an ancient Semitic goddess, 
whose symbol was the phallus. In the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament this 
word is used to translate what in the onU- 
naiy version is translated * grove,' as con- 
nected wiUi the idolatrous practices into 
which the Jews were prone to falL 
Ash'es. See Ash. 

Ashford, a thriving town of England, in 
Kent, situated near me confluenoe of the 
iqyper bnuiohes of the river Stour, with 
locomotiveand raRway-cairiage works. 
It gives name to a parL <Hv. of the county. 
Pea 12,808. 

Ahhi'ra, a mountainous oountry of West- 
ern Equatorial Africa, to the south of the 
O lgewe river, the Inhahitanti of whidh are 
261 


Ash'taroth, a goddess worshipped by the 
ancient Canaanites, and regarded as symbol- 
izing the productive powers of nature, being 
pnibably the same as Astarte (which see). 
Ashtaroth is a plural form, the singular 
being Ashtoreth. 

Asbton-in-Makerfield, a town of Lanca- 
shire, England, 4 miles from Wigan, with 
oollieries, ootton-mills, Ac. Pop. 18,695. 

Ashton -under-Lyne, a municipal and 
narl bor. of Jjancashire, England (the parL 
borough being partly In Cheshire), 6 miles 
east of Manchester, on the north bank of the 
river Tame, a well-bnilt place, with hand- 
some streets and public buildings. The 
chief employment is the cotton manufac- 
ture, but there are also collieries and iron- 
works, which employ a great many persons. 
Vap. of pari bor., 51.080; of mun. bor. 43,890. 

Ashum'da, a small island in the ■.■. 
comer of the Caspian, formed by Bnsria 
into a naval and tnuling station 

Aah-Wediiesday, the first day of Lent^ 
so oalled from a oostom in the Western 
Chnrdi of sprinkling sshes that day on the 
heads of pemtents,tM admitted topenanoe. 
TbeperiM at whi^ the fast of Ash<Wednss- 
day was institated is unosrtain. In the 
R. Csthdio Church the ashes are now strewn 
on the heads of aU the dergj and peo{de 
msent In the AngUoan Church Ash- 
Wednesday is regarded as an fanoortant M 
day. 
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hiMk, ibft largMl td th% grpai divliloiif of 
tho Mm ; knm, from im extrema wmth- 
weetm p^t S AraM% et the strait of Bab> 
il«l£siideh. to the extreme north-eMtem 
point of 8iberl»>-~Ea«t Cape, or Cape Vos* 
tooihiii, In Bdiring*! Strait, 6900 miles; 
tneadth, from Com Chelvaskij], in Northern 
Siberia^ to Cape Komanta, the southern ex- 
tremity of the Malay Peninsula^ 5300 miles; 
area eetimated at 17,296,000 square milee, 
about a third of all tbe land of the earth's 
surface. On three sides, N., s., and s., the 
ocean forms its natural boundary, while m 
the w the frontier is marked mainly by the 
Ural Mountains, the Ural River, Caspian 
Sea, the Caucasus, the Black Sea, the Medi- 
terranean, the Suez Canal, and the Bed Sea. 
There is no proper separation between Asia 
and Europe, the latter being really a ftPai 
peninsula of the former. Asia, though not 
so irregular m shape as Europe, is broken 
in the a by three great peninsulM, Arabia, 
Hindustan, and Farther India, while the east 
coast presents peninsular proieotions and is- 
Unde, forming a series of sheltered seas and 
bays, the principal peninsulas being Kamt- 
chatka and Corea. llieprincipolUMdsare 
those forming the MaUy or Asiatic Arohi- 
pelam, which stretch round in a wide curve 
on tne 8 K of the continent Besides the 
Uiger islands —Sumatra, Java, Bomeo,Cele- 
bee, Mindanao, and Luzon (in the Philippine 
group) — there are countless smaller islands 
nouped round these. Other islands are 
Ceylon, In the s. of IndU, the Japanese 
islands and Sakhalin on the east of the 
continent; Formosa, 8 . 1 . of China; Cyprus, 
8. of AaU Minor; and New Siberia and 
Wrangell Land, in the Arctic Ocean. 

The mountain systems of AaU are of great 
extent, and their culminating points are the 
highest in the world. The greatest of 
ia the HimdUyan syatem, which lUa msily' 
between Ion. 70'^ and 100'* i. and Ut 28** and 
87* N. It extends, roughly speakings from 
north-west to souih-eaiit, its total length 
being about 1500 miles, f<mniag ihenorthein 
bamw of Hindustan. The loraest summits 
areMountEverest, 292002 feet high,Godwin- 
Austen, 28,265, and Kanohlnjinga, 28,156. 
Themrittcipal passes, which rise to the height 
of 18,000to20,000 feet, are thehlgliest in the 
wmiA A second great mountpin ifystsm of 
Osntnl Aal^ mneoted with the m»th-wes- 
hoinagtma% of Abe BlindUyaii system by^ 
thaaU6iMi^cn^ Pamir (about km. 70<- 
75* Int. ir.), U Ow ThUn-Shan 

l yst im, whiflb vim wiHxmmwmd for » 


distance of 1200 miles. In tills direction 
the Altai, Sayan, and other rsages eontbme 
the line of Ovations to the north-eastern 
coast. A nortii-westem oonthniation of the 
HlmiUyas Is the Hindu Kush, and farther 
westwara a connection may he traced be 
tween the HimdUyan mass and the Elburz 
range (18,460 ft ), south of the Caspian, and 
thence to the mountains of Kurdistan, Ar- 
menia, and AsU Minor 
There are vast plateaux and elevated 
valley regions connected with the great 
centm mountain systems, but large poisons 
of the continent are low and Oat Tibet 
forms the most elevatad table-Und in Asia, 
its mean height being esUmated at 15,000 
feel On its south is the HimdUyan range, 
while tile Kuen-Lun range forms its noitii- 
em barrier Another gr^ but much lower 
pUteau is that which comprises Afghan- 
istan, Beluohistan, and Persia, and which 
to the north-west joins into the plateau of 
Asia Minor The principal plain of AaU 
is that of Siberia, which extends along the 
north of the continent and forms an hnmenae 
alluvial tract sbping to tiie Arctic Ocean 
Vast swamps or peat-mosses called tundras 
cover large portions of this region. South- 
west of Siberia, and stretohing eastward 
from the Caspian, is a low-lying tract con- 
sisting to a great extent of steppes and 
deserts, and including in its area the Sea of 
Aral. In the east of China there U an allu- 
vial plain of some 200,000 square milm in 
extent; in Hindustan are plams extending 
for 2000 miles along the south slqie of the 
HimiUyas ; and between ArabU and Per- 
sia, watered by the Tigris and EufArates, 
is the plain of MesopotamU or Assyria, one 
of the rifl||mtin the worid. Of the demrti 
of AsUm|s largest is that of Gobi (Um. 
90*-120m Ut 40*-48* x.), Urge portions 
of whl o l M e Qoyered with nothmg but 
■and or mipay a surface of bate rook* An 
almost oontinnous desert region may also 
be traced from the desort of North Africa 
through Arabia (which Is Uig^ ooooplod 
hgie deserts), PeraU, and MoohUtan 
totheindua. 

Some of the Uigest rivers of AsU Sow 
northwhid to the Ar^ Ocean— the Obi, 
the Tenkwi, and the hmuk The Hoeaf- 

t ad Ynag-tm, and Amoor, are the 

9 thoes wMoh ibw hslo the PastiU^ 
Opget Brahmaputra, Ikawadfy, and 
into tim IhdUn Ocean. The 
rnragHTiiff reoshea the nailed wnt w a of 

tbe HP**5e ••A ^ Themgie 
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■Bvenl mleiM of inland drainage, large 
liven faUmg into lakes which have no outlet 
The larg^ lake d Asia (partly also 
European) is the Caspian Sea, which re- 
oeives the Knr from the Caucasus (with 
its tributary the Aras from Armenia), and 
the Se6d Rud and other streams fn^m 
Persia (besides the Volga from European 
Russia, and the Ural, wUcb is partly Euro- 
pean, partly Asiatic). The Cai^n lies in 
the centre of a ffieat depression, being 83 
feet below the wvel of the Sea of Asof. 
East from the Caspian is the Sea of AnU, 
which, like the Caspian, has no ootlet, and 
is fed by the riven Amoo Daria (Oxus) and 
Svr Dai^ Still farther east, to the north 
of the Thian-Shan Mountains^ and fed by 
the Hi and other streams, is Lake Balkash, 
also without an outlet and very salt Other 
lakes having no oommunioation with the 
ooean are Nor, in the deeert of Gobi, 
receiving the river Tarim, and the Dead Sea, 
far lielow the level of the Mediterranean, 
and fed by the Jordan. The chief fresh- 
water lake is Lake Baikal, in the south of 
Siberia, between Ion. 104** and 110* x., a 
moontain lake from which the Venieei draws 
a portion of its waters. 

Geologically speaking huge areas of Asia 
are of oomparatively recent date, the Inw- 
laada of Siberia, for instance, being sub- 
merged during the tertiary period, if not 
more recently. Many geolpgistB believe 
that Bubseqaently to the gladaf period there 
was a great sea In Western Aria, of whirii 
the Caspiaa and Aral Seas are the romaina. 
The desiccation of Central Asia is still going 
QO, as is also probably the upheaval of a 
gr^ part of the oontinent The great 
monntm chains and elevated plateaus are 
of ancient origin, however, and in tiieiii 
granite and other ciwstaliine rooka are 
tawgely ropr eac nt e d . Active vcloanoee are 
only met with in the extrsme east (Kamt- 
chrnka) and in the Saatern Archipelago. 
Prinn the remotest thnea Asia has beoi 
celebrated for its mineral woaltli. In the 
Altai asMl Utal Monntaine gold, iron, lead, 
and plarinnm ate found; in India and other 
peril mbici^ djamondsy and oriier gesm areu 
or have beei^ pnonred; arit in Centml 
jJdtk; ooal In Cwnai India, Central Aria, 
Ao*; pstrolinm in ma dHatriols gbipit the 
Cb«i«aindlnBannah: Utmnen In Syria; 
whBarilver, cc|ifMr, sulphur, Ae., aie found 
in rsriOQO psris. 

si sWmsts mi^ hs sxpsri« 
enesA4li Asis,*MnineMsll isminked 


by sxtreinss of boat and cold and by grsal 
drynesi^ this in particular being the case 
with vast regions in the centre ot the eon- 
tinent and distant from the sea. The great 
lowland region of Siberia has a riiort bat 
very hot summer, and a long but intensely 
cold winter, the rivers and their eatuaries 
being fast bound with ioe, and at a certain 
depth the soil ii hard frosen all the year 
ronnd. The n<^riiem part of China to the 
east of Central Aria hasatemperate climate 
with a warm summer, and in the extreme 
north a severe winter. The districts lying 
to the south of the central region, oompris- 
inff the Indian and Indo-Cninese p^in- 
suIm, Southern China, and the adjacent 
islands, present the oharaoteristie oUmate 
and vegetation of the southern temperate 
and tropical regions modiBed by the effects 
of altitade. Some localities in South- 
eastern Aria have the heaviest rainfall 
anywhere known. As the equator is ap- 
proached the extremes of temperature 
diminish till at the aoufehem extremity of 
the continent they are snch as may be ex- 
perienoed in any tropical country. Among 
climatic features are the monsoons of the 
Indian Ooean and the eastern seas, and the 
oydones or typhoons, which are often very 
destructive. 

The plants and animals of Northern and 
Western Aria generally resemble those of 
similar latitudes in Enrm (which is really 
a prolongation of the Asiatio continent), 
differing more in spedes than in genera. 
The piindpal mountain trees are the pine, 
lardi, and birch; the wiUow, aldei^ and 
pofdar are found in lower grounds. In the 
oentral n^on Enropean species reach as 
bur as the Western a^ Central Himalayai^ 
bat are rare in the EaeteiiL They art 
here met by Chlneoe and Japanese fomuk 
The lower slopee d the Himalayas are 
dothed afanoet exdnrivdy whh tropical 
fomis. JSghernpv between 4000 and 10,000 
feet^ are found mL the types of trees and 
plants that belong to the te m pe ra te sone, 
there briira exteorive fcrseti of conifers. 
Here is the native home of the deodar 
cedar. The aonth eastern ranloB, indnding 
India, the Eastsm Piniia|Hto|ri ddaa, 
with the islands, contiMww^^ariety 
of danti naefnl to man and hiwBty hare 
thefar original hahitat, anoh aa tiba aagmv 
ri^ aatton, and IndigQ^ 

dova^ nolmag, and oar* 
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with plimts prodnolng a vait number of 
drugs, oaoutenouc and gutta-percha. The 
foraati of India and the Malay Peninsula 
contain oak, teak, sAl, and other timber 
woods, besides bamboos, palms, sandal- 
wood, Ac. 'JTie palmyra palm is charac- 
teristic of Southern India; while the ta]i[K>t 
palm flourishes on the western coast of 
Hindustan, Ceylon, and the Malay l*enin- 
sula. The cultivated plants of India and 
China include wheat, barley, rice, maize, 
millet, sorghum, tea, coffee, indigo, cotton, 
jute, opium, tr>baoco, Ac. In North China 
and the Japanese Islands large numliers 
of deci<luouH trees occur, such us oaks, 
maples, limes, walnuts, poplars and willows, 
the genera fieing Kuro(>ean, but the indi- 
vidual 8()ecies Asiatic. Among cultivated 
plants are wheat, and in favourable siiua- 
Uons rice, cotton, the vine, Ac. C*offee, rice, 
maize, Ac., are extensively grown in some 
of the islands of the Asiatic Archipeli^o. 
In Arabia and the warmer valleys of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Peluchistan, aromatic 
shrubs are abundant. Over lai^e |>arts of 
these regions the date-palm flourislies and 
affords a valuable article of f<KKl. Gum- 
producing acacias are, with the date-palm, 
the commonest trees in Arabia. African 
forms are found extending fnun the Sahara 
along the desert region of Asia. 

Nearly all the mammals of Kurope occur 
in Northern Asia, with numerous additions 
to the s))eoiea. Central Asia is the native 
land of the horsey the ass, the ox, the shee|)^ 
and the goat, l^th varieties of the camel, 
the single and the double humped, are Asi- 
atia To the inhabitants of 'Hbet and the 
higher plateaux of the Himalayas the yak 
is what the reindeer is to the trilies of the 
Siberian plain, almost their sole wealth 
and support. The elephant, of a different 
species trom that of Africa, is a native of 
trt>pioal Asia. The Asiatic lion, which 
inhabits Arabia, Persia, Asia Minor, Belu- 
obistan, and some parts of India, is smaUer 
than the African spedes. Bears are found 
in all parts, the white bear in the far north, 
and other spedes in the more temperate 
and tropical parts. The tiger is the most 
oharaotwistio of the larger Asiatic Carni- 
vora. It extends from Armenia across the 
entire continent, being abeent, however, 
from the greater portion of Siberia nnd from 
the Ugh tU>le-land of Tibet; It extends 
also into Sumatra, Java, and Bali In 
South-eastern Asia and the islands we find 
the ihinooeroe, buffalo^ ox» deer, sqninela^ 


porcupines, Ac. In birds nearly every 
order is represented. Among the most 
interesting forms are the bombills, the pea- 
cock, the Impey pheasant, the tragopan or 
homed pheasant, and other gallinaceous 
birds, the pheasant family being very char- 
acteristic of Sonth-eastem Asia. It was 
from Asia that the common domestic fowl 
was introduced into Europe. The tropical 
parts of Asia abound in monkeys, of whioh 
the spedes are numerous. Some are tailed, 
others, such as the orang, are tailless, but 
none have prehensile tails like the Ameri- 
can monkeya In the Malay Archipelago 
marsupial animals, so characteristic of 
Australia, first occur in the Moluccas and 
Celebes, while various mammals common 
in the western part of the Archipebtgo are 
absent A similar transition towards the 
Australian type takes place in the sjiecies 
of birds. (See WaU(iei'» Line.) Of marine 
mammals the dugr>ng is jteculiar to the 
Indian Ocean; in the Ganges is found a 
{tectiliar species of dolphin. At the head 
of the reptiles stands the Gangetic croco- 
dile, frequenting the Ganges and other 
large rivers. Among the serpents are the 
cobra da oapello, one of the most deadly 
snakes in existence; there are also large 
l)oas and pythons l>esides sea and fresh- 
water snakes. The seas and rivers produce 
a great variety of fish. The Salmoiiidie are 
found in the rivers flowing into the Arctic 
Ocean. Two rather remarkable fishes are 
the climbing perch and the archer- fish. 
The well-known goldfish is a native of 
China. 

Asia is mainly peopled by races belonging 
to two great ethnographic types, theCaucasio 
or fair type, and the Mongolic or yellow. 
To tile former belong the Aryan or Indo- 
European, and the ^mitio races, both of 
which mainly inhabit the south-west of the 
continent ; to the latter belong the Malays 
and Indo-Chinese in the 8.E., as well as the 
Mongedians proper (Chinese, Aa), occupying 
nearly all the rest of the continent To 
these may be added oertUn races of doubtful 
aiflnities, as the Dravidians of Southern 
India, the Cingalese of Ceylon, the Ainos of 
YeaB<\ and some nem-Uke tribes oidled 
Negritos, which inhabit Malacca and the 
int^or of several of the islands of the 
Eastern Arbhipelago. The total popnlatioii 
is estimated at about 800,000,000, or more 
than half that of the whole world. A large 
poitioii of Asia is under the dominion of 
EnropeaB powen. Rimia poseessee the 
fifii 
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wliole of Northern Arfn (SIberin) nnd % 
oonsidermble portion of Central Asia, to> 
gether with a great part of ancient Arme- 
nia, on the south of the C^aucasus (pop. 
16,000,000) ; Turkey holds Asia Minor, 
Syria and Palestine, part of Arabia, Meso- 

E >tamuK Aa (pop. 16,000,000) ; (Ireat 
ritain rules over India, Ceylon, a part of 
the . Indo-Chinese Peninsula (Upper and 
Lower Burmah), and several other posses- 
sions (pop. 290,000,000); France has ao- 
^ired a considerable portion of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, and has one or two other 
settlements (pop. 18,000,000) ; while to 
Holland belong Java, Sumatra, and other 
islands or parts of islands, and to Spain the 
Philippines. The chief independent states 
are theChine8eEmpire(pop. 860, 250, 000), Ja- 
pan (pop. 40,000,000), Siam (pop. 6,000,000), 
Afghanistan (.5,000,000), Beluohistan, Per- 
sia (pop. 7,000,000), and the Arabian states 
(8,000,000). The most important of the 
religions of Asia are the Brahmanism of 
India, the creeds of Buddha, Confucius, and 
Lao-tse in China, and the various forms of 
Mohammedanism in Arabia, Persia, India, 
Ac. Probably more than a half of the 
whole population profess some form of 
Buddhism. Several native Christian sects 
are found in India, Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and Syria. 

Asia is generally regarded as the cradle 
of the human raoe. It possesses the oldest 
historical documents, and next to the im- 
mediately contiguous kingdom of Egypt 
the oldest historical monuments in the 
world. The Old Testament contains the 
oldest historical records which we have of 
any nation in the form of distinct narrative. 
Tlie period at which Moses wrote was pro- 
bably 1500 or 1600 years before the Chris- 
tian era. His and the later Jewish writings 
confine themselves almost exclusively to 
the history of the Hebrews; but in Baby- 
lonia, as in Egypt, civilization had made 
groat advances long before this time. The 
earliest seat of the Aryan raoe some as- 
sign to the lianks of the Oxus. Hence, 
perhaps from the prsssnre of the Mongolian 
tribes to the north, they spread tbenmves 
to the south-east and south-west, finally 
occupying Northern India, Perri% and other 
pMrts of Western Asia, and spreading into 
Ihiro^ pethBfB about 2000-1500 KO, 
In Cmna aothinitic history extends back 
probaUy to about 1000 B.a, with a long 
preoeding period of whidi the names of 
dynastlss are preserved without ohronologi- 


oal arrangement. The kingdoms of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, and Persia, alternately 
predominated in South-western Asia. In 
regard to the history of these monarohies 
much light has been obtained from the 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
The arms of the Pharaohs extended into 
Asia, but their conquests there were short- 
lived. From Cyrus (b.o. 569), who ex- 
tended the empire of Persia from the Indus 
to the Mediterranean, while his son, Cam- 
byses, added Egypt and Lybia to it, to the 
conquest of Alexander (B.c. 330), Persia 
was the dominant power in Western Asia. 
Alexander’s great empire became broken up 
into separate kin^oms, which were finally 
absorbed in the Homan Empire, and this 
ultimately extended to the Tigris. Soon 
after the most civilized portions of the three 
continents had been reduced under one em- 
pire the great event took place which forms 
the dividhig line of history, the birth of Christ 
and the spread of Christianity. lu a.t>. 226 
a protracted struggle began between the 
newer Persian empire and the Romans, 
which lasted till the advent of Mohammed, 
and the conquests of the Arabians. I*ersia 
was the first great conquest of Mohammed’s 
followers. Syria and Egypt soon fell before 
their arms, and within forty years of the 
celebrated flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
(the Jfejra)f the sixth of the caliphs, or suc- 
cessors of the Prophet, was the most power- 
ful sovereign of Asia. The Mongols next 
became the dominant raoe. In 999 Mah- 
mud, whose father, bom a Turk! slave, became 
governor of Ghazni, conquered India and es- 
tablished Ms rule. The dynasty of the Seljuk 
Tatars was established in Aleppo, Damaaou% 
loonium, and Khariam, and wasdistinguished 
for its struggles with the Crusaders, (ithman, 
an emir of the Seljuk sultan of Iconium, 
established the Ottoman Empire in 1800. 
About 1220 Genghis Khan, an independent 
Mongol obief, made himself master of Central 
Aiaia, conquered Northern China, overran 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Persia; his suo- 
oeasort took Bagdad and extinguished the 
caliphate. In Aria Minor they overthrow the 
Seljuk dynasty. One of them, Timur or Ta- 
merlane, oarrM fire and swonl over Nertb- 
era India and Western Aai% defeated and 
took prisoner Bajaset, the Aritoeadantof Oth* 
man (1402), and reoaived tribute h'om the 
Greek emperor. The Ottoman Empire soon 
reooveied frim the blow Inflicted by Timur, 
and Constantinople was taken and the 
Eeatem Bnqdra anally overthrown by itm 
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Sultan Mohamhied II. in 1453. China 
reoovered its independence about 1 3(18 and 
was again aubject^ by the Manchu Tatara 
(1618-45), noon after which it began to 
extend its empire over Central Asia. Si- 
beria was conquered by the CoeHacks on 
behalf of KuRsia (1580-84). The same 
country effected a settlement in the Cauca- 
sus about 1786, and has since continued to 
make steady advances into Central Asia. 
The discovery by the Portuguese of the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope led to their establishment on the 
coast of the peninsula (1498). They were 
^edily followed by the Spanish, I)utcb, 
French, and British. I'he struggle between 
the two last powers for the supremacy of 
India was completed by the destruction of 
the French settlements (1760-65). France 
has recently ac(|uired an extensive territory 
in Farther India. At present the forms of 
government in Asia range from the primi- 
tive rule of the nomad sheik to the despotism 
of China. India has been brought by Bri- 
tain directly under Kuropean influence, and 
Japan is freely modelling her institutions on 
those of the West 

Asia, Central, a designation loosely given 
to the regions in the centre of Asia east of 
the Caspian, also called Turkestan, and for- 
merly Tartary. The eastern (lortion belongs 
to China, the western now to Russia. Rus- 
sian Central Asia comprises the Kit^hiz 
Steppe (Uralsk, Turgai, Akmolinsk, Semi- 
palatinsk, &o.), and what is now the govem- 
ment-mnend of Turkestan, besides the terri- 
tory of the Turkomans, or Transcaspia and 
Merv. Russia has thus absorbed the old 
khanate of Khokand and part of Bokhara 
and Khiva, and controls the vassal terri- 
tories of Bokhara and Khiva, the southern 
boundary being the Persian and Afghan 
frontiers. 

Asia Minor, the most westerly portion of 
Asia, being the peninsula lying west of the 
Upper Euphrates, and forming part of Asi- 
atic Turkey. It forms an extensive plateau, 
witii lofty mountains rising above it, the 
most extensive ranges being the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus, which border it on the south 
and south-east, and rise to over 10,000 feet 
There are numerous salt and fresh-water 
lakea The chief rivers are the Kisil- 
Irmak (Halys), Sakaria (Sangarius), enter- 
ing the Black Sea; and the Sarabat (Her- 
mus) and Menderes (Mieander), entering 
the ifigcsui. The coast regions are gener- 
ally fer^ and have a gei^ climate; the 


interior is largely acrid and dreary. Valu- 
able forests and fruit-trees aboimd. Smyrna 
is the chief town. A natolin is an equi v^ent 
name. 

Asiatic Societies, learned bodies insti- 
tuted for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation respecting the different countries of 
Asia, such as the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
founded in 1784 by Sir William Jones; and 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, established by Mr. Colebrooke, 
and opened in 1828. There are similar socie- 
ties on the European Continent and in Ame- 
rica, such as the Soci^t($ Asiatique at Paris, 
founded in 1822; the Oriental Society of 
Germany (Deutsche Moigenlandische Ge- 
sellsohait), founded in 1845; and the Oriental 
Society at Boston, founded in 1 842. 

Asiphona'ta, or Asiphon'ida, an order of 
lamellibranchiate, bivalve molluscs, desti- 
tute of the siphon or tube through which, 
in the Siphonata, the water that enters the 
gills is passed outwards. It includes the 
oysters, the scallop-shells, the pearl-oyster, 
the mussels, and in general the moat useful 
and valuable molluscs. 

Askabad', the adminbtrative centre of 
the Russian province of Transcaspia, situ- 
ated in the Akbal Tekke oasis, and ocou- 
pie<l by Skobeleff in Jan. 1881, after the sack 
of Geok Tep^. Its distance from Merv is 
282 miles, from Herat 888 miles. 

Ai'kew, Anne, a victim of religious )ier- 
seoution ; bom 1521, martyred 1546. She 
was a daughter of Sir William Askew 
of Lincolnriiire, and was married to a 
wealthy neighbour named Kyme, who, irri- 
tated by her Protestantism, drove her from 
his house. In London, whither she went 
probably to procure a divorce, she spoke 
agaioffc the dogmas of the old faith, and 
being fried was condemned to death as a 
heretia Being put to the rack to extort a 
confession oonceming those with whom she 
corresponded, she continued firm, and was 
then taken to Smithfield, chained to a stake, 
and burned. 

Aslria (Ask'yk), a volcano near the centre 
of Iceland first brought into notice by an 
eruption in 1875. Its crater is 17 miles in 
oiroumfereBoe, surrounded by a mountain- 
ring from 500 to 1000 feet high, the4keight 
of the mountain itself being be^een iSoo 
and 5000 feet ^ 

Ai'nimmubMiitt (-hou-zn), a PmMdan 
village on the Mine, in the district of 
Wiesbaden, oelebi^|nfi for its wine. Many 
judg^ pre^ the t^j^wine of Asmaans- 
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haoseti to the best Burgundy, but it retidni 
its merits for three or four years only. 

Asmo'dai, or Asmo'deus, an evil spirit, 
who, as related in the book of Tobit, slew 
seven hiisbauds of Sara, daughter of Ragiiel, 
but was driven away into the uttermost 
parts of Egypt by the young Tobias under 
the direction of the angel Raphael. Asmodai 
signifies a desolater, a destroying angel. He 
is represented in the Talmud as the prince 
of demons who drove King Solomon from 
his kingdom. 

Asmona'ans, a family of high-priests and 
princes who ruled over the Jews for about 
130 years, from 153 B.c., when Jonathan, 
son of Mattathias, the great-grandson of 
Chasmon or Asmomeus, was nominated to 
the hieh -priesthood. 

Asmtees (an-y&r), a town on the Seine, 
a N.w. suburb of Paris, a favourite boating 
resort with the Pnrisians. Poj) 30,000. 

Aso'ka, an Indian sovereign, who reigned 
25.^1-223 u.c. over the whole of Northern 
Hindustan, grandson of Chandragupta or 
Sandracottus. He embraced Buddhism, 
and forced his subjects also to become con- 
verts. Many temples and topes still re- 
maining are attributed to him. 

Aso'ka {Jo-maia aaoca), an Indian tree, 
nat order Legumiuoste, having a lovely 
flower, showing orange, scarlet, and bright 
yellow tints; sacred to the god Siva, and 
often mentioned in Indian literature. 

Aao'pua, the name of several rivers in 
Greece, of which the most celebrated is in 
Bceotia. 


Asp, Aspic {Naja, or Ptplfra Aa^e), a spe- 
cies of viper found in Egypt, resembling the 
cobra da oapello or spectacle-serpent of the 
East Indies, and having a very venomous 
bite. When approached or disturbed it 
elevates its head and 
body, swells out its 
neck, and appears to 
stand erect to attack 
the aggressor. Hence 
the andent Egyptians 
believed that Uie asps 
were guardians of the 
spots they inhabited, 
and the figure of this 
reptile was adopted as 
an emblem of the pro- 
tecting genius of the world. The balanc- 
ing lUdttons made by it in the endeavour 
to maintain the mot attitude have led to 
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the employment of the asp as a dancing 
)erpent by the Afrioan^ugg^era. The *deaf 


adder that stoppeth her ear* of Psalm Iviii. 
4, 5 is translated asp in the margin, and 
seems to have been this species. Cleopatra 
is said to have committed suicide by means 
of an asp's bite, but the inddent is generally 
associated with the Gerastes or homed viper, 
not with the haje. The name asp is also 
given to a viper (Vipera aapia) common 
on the continent of Europe. 

Aspar'agus (Aapar&f/ua officinalis), a 
plant of the order Liliaceee, the young 
shoots of which, cut as they are emerging 
from the ground, are a favourite culinary 
vegetable. In Greece, and especially in the 
southern steppes of Russia and Poland, it 
is found in profusion; and its edible quali- 
ties were esteemed by the ancients. It 
^ws wild in some parts of England, but 
does not attain nearly to the size of the 
cultivated plant. It is usually raised from 
seed; and the plants should remain three 
years in the ground l»efore they are cut; 
after which, for several years, they will con- 
tinue to afford a regular annual supply. 
The beds ai*e protect^ by straw or litter 
in winter. Its diuretic properties are as- 
cribed to the presence of a crystalline sub- 
stance found adio in the potato, lettuce, Ac. 

Ajpa^sia, a celebrated lady of ancient 
Greece, was bora at Miletus, in Ionia, but 
passed a great part of her life at Athens, 
where her house was the general resort of 
the most distinguished men in Greece. 
She won the affection of Pericles, who 
united himself to Aspasia as closely as 
was permitted by the Athenian law, which 
declared marriage with a foreign woman 
illegal Her power in the state has often 
been exaggerate<l, but it is beyond ques- 
tion that her genius left its mark upon the 
administratiou of Pericles. In 482-1 B.C. 
she was accused of impiety, and was only 
saved from condemnation by tbe eloquence 
and tears of Periclea After his death 
(B.C. 429) Aspasia is said to have attached 
herself to a wealthy but obscure cattle- 
dealer of the name of Lysides, whom she 
raised to a position of influence in Athens. 
Nothing more is known of her life. She 
had a son by Pericles, who was Intimated 
(B.O. 480) by a special decree of the people. 

As^pe, a town of southern Spain, prav. of 
Alicante. Pop. 7476. 

As'peot, in astrology, denotes the sitoa- 
tkp of the planets with respect to each other. 
Tbm are five different aspects: the seztile, 
when the planets are 60" dktant; quartile, 
when tbejr are 90** distant; trine^ when 
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120* distant; opposition, when 180* dis* 
tant; and oonjunotion, when )>oth are in 
the same degree, llie aspects were classed 
by astrologers as hemgn, malignant^ or in- 
diJferevU, 

AiW or trembling poplar {PopHlut 
a species of poplar indigenous to 
Britain and to most mountainous regions 
throughout Europe and Asia. It is a beauti- 
ful tree of rapid growth and extremely hardy, 
with nearly circular toothed leaves, Bmoo& 
on both sides, and attached to footstalks so 
long and slender as to be shaken by the 
sli^test wind; wood light, porous, soft, 
and of a white colour, useful for various 
purposes. 

Asper, Asprb, a small Turkish coin, of 
which there are 120 in the piastre, value 

AspergiU'us, the brush used in K Catho- 
lic churches for sprinkling holy water on 
the people. It is said to have been originally 
made of hyssop. 

As'pemand Esslingen (orEsBUNo) (es'- 
ling-en), two villages east of Vienna, and 
on the opposite bank of the Danube; cele- 
brated as the chief contested positions in 
the bloody but undecisive battle fought be- 
tween the Archduke Charles and Napoleon 
I., May 21 and 22, 1809, when it was esti- 
mated that the Austrians lost a third of 
their army, and the French no less than half. 

Asper'^a, the woodruff genus of plants. 

Asphalt, Aaphal^tum, the most common 
variety of bitumen; also called mineral pitch. 
Asphalt is a compact, glossy, brittle, black 
or brown mlner^, which breaks with a 
polished fracture, melts easily with a strong 
pitchy odour when heated, and when pure 
bums without leaving any ashes. It is 
found in the earth in many parts of Asia, 
Europe, and America, and in a soft or liquid 
state on the surface of the Dead Sea, which 
from this oiroumstanoe was called Asphal- 
tltcB, It is of organic origin, the asphalt 
of the great Pitch Lake of Trinidad being 
derived from bituminous shales, containing 
vegetable remains in the process of trans- 
formation. Asphalt is produced artificially 
in making ooal-gas. During the process 
much tarry matter is evolved and o<meoted 
in retorts. If this be distilled, naphtha 
and other volatile matters escape, and 
asphalt is left behind. It is sometimes 
called Jenfi Pitch. 

Asphalte (or Asphalt) Book, a lime- 
stone impregnated with bitumen, found In 
large quantities in various localities in 


Europe, as in the Val de Travers, Neuf- 
chfttel, Switzerland; in the department of 
Ain in France; in Alsace, Hanover, Hol- 
stein, Sicily, Ac. These rooks contain a 
variable quantity of bitumen (from 7 or 8 
to 20 or 30 per cent) natun^y diffused 
through theoL The Val de Travers asphalt 
was discovered in 1710. In 1887 an Eng- 
lish patent was taken out for its application 
to roads, pavements, terraces, areas, roofs, 
Ac. Since then other asphalte-rocks, as well 
as artificial preparations made by mixing 
bitumen, gas-tar, pitch, or other material^ 
with sand, ohall^ Ac., have been brought 
into competition with it. 

As'phodel (A«pAorf^^u«),agenuB of plants, 
order Liliaces, consisting of perennials, with 
fasciculated fleshy roots, flowers arranged 
in racemes, six stamens inserted at the lutse 
of the perianth, a sessile almost spherical 
ovary with two cells, each containing two 
ovules; fruit a oapside with three cells, in 
each of which there are, as a rule, two seeds. 
Two species are cultivated in Britain as 
garden flowers, the yellow asphodel {Aspho- 
^‘lu» lutPunt) and the white asphodel (A spAo- 
deluB alhue). The Asphoddus ramosuBf 
which attains a height of 5 feet, is culti- 
vated in Algeria and elsewhere, its tubercles 
yielding a very pure alcohol, and the residue, 
together with the stalks and leaves, being 
used in making pasteboard and paper. 1"he 
asphodel was a favourite plant among the 
ancients, who were in the habit of planting 
it round their tombs. 

Asphyx'ia, literally, the state of a living 
animal in which no pulsation can be per- 
ceived, but the term is more particularly 
applied to a suspension of the vital functions 
from causes hindering respiration. The 
normal aocompaalments of death from 
asphyxia are dark fluid blood, a congested 
brain and exceedingly congested lungs, the 
general engorgement of the viscera, and an 
absence of blood from the left cavities of 
the heart while the right cavities and pul- 
monary artery are gorged. The restoration 
of asphyxiated persons has been successfully 
accomplished at long periods after apparent 
death. The attempt should be made to 
maintain the heat of the body and to secure 
the inflation of the lungs as in the case of 
the apparently drowned. 

Aspic, a diui consisting of a dear savoury 
meat jelly, diHtaining fowl, game, fish, Ac. 

As]^ 14 NB^ a genua of ferns, nat order 
PclvpodiaQliB, oompridng the shield-fern 
ana male-liiMi. 

im 
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Ai'pInwalL See Coion, 

Ai'pirate, a name given to any sound 
like our A, to the letter h itself, or to any 
mark of aspiration, as the Greek spiritus 
aaperf or rough breathing (*). Such ohar- 
aoters or sounds as the Sanskrit kh, gh, bh, 
and the Gr. ch, th^ phy are called aspiratoB, 

As'pirator, an instrument used to pro- 
mote the flow of a gas from one vessel into 
another by means of a liiiuid, The simplest 
form of aspirator is a cylindrical vessel con- 
taining water, with a pipe at the upper end 
which communicates with the vessel con- 
taining the gas, and a pipe at the lower end 
also, with a stop-cock and with its extremity 
bent up. By allowing a portion of the 
water to run off by the pipe at the lower 
part of the aspirator a measured quantity 
of air or other gas is sucked into the upper 
part 

Asple'nium, a genus of ferns, of the 
natui^ order Polypodiaceec. Nine species 
are found in Britain, among them the well- 
known Maiden- hair and Wall-rue. 

Aspromon'te, a mountain of Italy in the 
south-west of Calabria, where Garibaldi 
was wounded and taken prisoner with 
greater part of his army, in August, 1862. 

Aspropot'amo. See Achelom, 

As'rael, the Mohammedan angel of death, 
who takes the soul from the body. 

Ass {Eguus a«inu«), a species of the horse 
genus, supposed by Barwin to have sprung 
from the wild variety {Asinua Umidpua) 
found in Abyssinia; by some writers to be 
a descendant of the on&ger or wild ass, in- 
habiting the mountainous deserts of Tartary, 
Ac. ; and by others to have descended from the 
kiang or djiggetai {A, hemibnua) of south- 
western Ai^ Both in colour and size the 
ass is exceedingly variable, ranging from 
dark gray and reddish brown to white, and 
from the size of a Newfoundland dog in 
North India to that of a good-sized horse. 
In the south-western countries of Asia and in 
Egypt, in some districts of Southern Europe, 
as in Spain, and in Kentucky and Peru, 
great attention has been paid to selection 
and interbreeding, with a result no less 
remarkable than in the case of the horse. 
Thus in Syria there appear to be four dis- 
tinct breeds: a lightand graceful animid used 
by ladies, an Arab bre^ reserved for the 
saddle, an ass of heavier build in use for 
ploughing and draft purposes, and the large 
Damascus breed, ^e efforts made to 
raise the deteriorated British breed have 
only been partially suooaasfuL The male 


ass is mature at two years of age, the 
female still earlier. The she-ass carries her 
young eleven months, llie teeth of the 
young ass follow the same order of appear- 
ance and renewal as those of the horse. 1'he 
life of the ass does not usually exceed thirty 
years. It is in general much healthier than 
the horse, and is maintained in this condition 
by a smaller quantity and coarser quality of 
food; it is superior to the horse in its ability 
to carry heavy burdens over the most preci- 
pitous roads, and is in no respect its inferior 
in intelligence, despite the reputation for 
stupidity which it has borne from very 
ancient times. The skin is used as parch- 
ment to cover drums, Ac., and in the East 
is made into shagreen. The hybrid offspring 
of the horse and the female ass is the 
hinny, that of the ass and the mare is the 
mule; but the latter is by far the larger 
and more useful animal. Asses* milk, long 
celebrated for its sanative qualities, more 
closely resembles that of a woman than 
any other. It is very similar in taste, and 
throws up an equally fluid .cream, which is 
not convertible into butter. 

Assab', a bay in Africa, studded with 
islands, on the south-west coast of the Bed 
Bea. Here is an Italian station and settle- 
ment declared a colony and free port by 
Italy on January 9th, 1881. 

Ajsafostida. See AaafeticUi, 

Assai-palm (as-i; Euter^ oleraolfa)t a 
native of tropical 8. America, only about 
4 inches in dimeter and 60 or 80 feet high, 
with a crown of leaves, beneath which a 
small fruit grows on branched horizontal 
spadices. The pulp of the fruit mixed with 
water is used as a beverage. 

Assal', a salt lake in north-eastern Africa^ 
in Adal 

a chief commissionership or pro- 
vince of British India, on the north-east 
border of Bengal, bounded on the north by 
the Himalayas, on the east and south mainly 
by Burmah; area, 49,004 square miles. It 
forms a series of fertile valleys watered by 
the Brahmaputra and its tributaries, the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, which is the 
main one, oonsiiting of rich alluvial plains, 
either but little elevated above the river, 
or so low that large extents of them are 
flooded for three or four days once or twice 
in the year, while the oourse of the river 
often ohanffes. The climate is marked by 
great humidity, and malarious disei^ are 
common in the low grounds; otherwise it is 
not unhealthy. The whole province, except 
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the cultivated area, may be designated as 
forest, the trees including teak, s&l, sissoo, 
the date and sago palm, the areca palm (the 
betel-nut tree), the Indian fig-tree, Ac. llie 
article of most commercial im^)ortance is tea, 
which was first exported in 1838, and the 
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yield of which is now over 100,000,000 lbs. 
annually. Other crops raised are rice, In- 
dian com, pulse, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, hemp, 
jute, potatoes, Ac. In the jungles and 
forests roam herds of elephant^ the rhino- 
ceros, tiger, bulfalo, leopard, bear, wild hog, 
jackal, fox, goat, and v.iriou8 kinds of deer. 
Among serpents are the python, and the 
cobra. Pheasants, partridges, snipe, wild 
peacock, and many kinds of water-fowl 
abound. Coal (which is begun to be worked), 
petroleum, and limestone are found in abun- 
dance, iron is smelted to a small extent, 
gold-dust is met with, lime is exported to 
Bengal. There is no single Assamese na- 
tionality, and the Assamese language is 
merely a modem dialect of Bengali. Fop. 
6,126,343, 8,429,459 of whom are Hindus, 
1,581,317 Mohamniodana, 35,969 Christians, 
8911 Buddhists, the rest beii^ chiefly hill 
tribes of aborimnal faiths. l%e labourers 
in the tea-gardens are mostly drawn from 
Bengal. In 1826 Assam became a posses- 
sion of Britain, being taken from the Bur- 
mese, who had made themselves masters of 
it about the end of the eighteenth oentury. 
The lai^g^ town is Sylbet (pop. 14,000). 

As^sapaii {Seiuroptifrus voluet^a\ the fly- 
ing-squirrel ci N. AmwActk, an elegant little 
aidmu witii folds of skin along its sides 


which enable it to take leaps of 40 or 50 
yards. 

Assass'ins, an Asiatic order or society 
having the practice of assassination as its 
most distinctive feature, founded by Hassan 
Ben Sabbah, a dai or missionary of the 
heterodox Mohammedan sect the Ismaelitea 
The society grew rapidly in numbers, and 
in 1090 the Persian fortrass of Alamut fell 
into their hands. Other territories were 
added, and the order became a recognized 
military power. Its organization comprised 
seven ranks, at its hei^ being the Sheikh- 
al-Jebal or ‘Old man of the mountains.* 
Upon a select band fell the work of assassi- 
nation, to which they were stimulated by the 
intoxicating inOuenoe of hashish. From 
the epithet Hashishim (hem^eaters) which 
was applied to the order, the European word 
assassin has been deriv^. For nearly two 
centuries they maintained their power un- 
der nine sheiks Hassan, after a long and 
prosperous reign, died in 1124. Most of his 
successors died violent deaths at the hands 
of relatives or dependents. After proving 
themselves strong enough to withstand the 
powerful sultans Noureddin and Saladin, 
and making themselves feared by the Cra- 
saders, the Assassins were overcome by the 
Tatar leader Hulaku. The last chief, Rok- 
neddin, was killed for an act of treachery 
subsequent to his capture, and his death 
was followed by a general massacre of the 
assassins, in which 12,000 perished. Dis- 
persed bands led a roving life in the Syrian 
mountains, and it is alleged that in the 
Druses and other small existing tribes their 
descendants are still to be foimd. 

ABaault\ inlaw, an attempt or offer, with 
force and violence, to do a oorporal hurt to 
another, as by striking at him with or with- 
out a weapon. If a person lift up or stretch 
forth bis arm and offer to strike another, or 
menace any one with any staff or weapon, 
it is an assault in law. Assault, therefore, 
does not necessarily imply a hitting or blow, 
because in trespass for assault and battery 
a man may be found guilty of the assault 
and acquitted of the battwy. But every 
battery includes an assault 

Assa^, Absye (as-si'), a village in South- 
ern ln<Bai in Hyderabad, where Wellington 
(then Major-general Welleslev) gain^ a 
famous victory in 1808. With only 4500 
troops at his disposal he completely routed 
the Mahratta force of 50,000 men and 100 
guns. The victory, however, cost him more 
than a third of his men. 
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AMaytag, the eetimatioii of the amount 
of pure metal, and eipedally of the preoioua 
metala, in an ore or alloy. In the case of 
silver the assay is either by the dry or by 
the wet process. The dry process is called 
eupellfttion from the use of a small and very 
porous cup, called a cupel^ formed of well* 
burned and finely-ground bone*ash made 
into a paste with water. The cupel, being 
thoroughly dried, is placed in a fire-clay 
oven about the size of a drain-tile, with a 
flat sole and arched roof, and with slits at 
the sides to admit air. This oven, called a 
muffle, is set in a furnace, and when it is at 
a red heat the assay, consisting of a small 
weighed portion of the alloy wrapped in 
sheet-lead, is laid upon the cupel. The heat 
causes the lead to volatilize or combine with 
the other metals, and to sink with them into 
the cupel, leaving a bright globule of pure 
metallic silxer, which gives the amount of 
silver in the alloy operated on. In the wet 
process the alloy is dissolved in nitric acid, 
and to the solution are added measured quan- 
tities of a solution of common salt of known 
strength, which precipitates chloride of sil- 
ver. llie operation is concluded when no fur- 
ther precipitate is obtained on the addition 
of the salt solution, and the quantity of silver 
is calculated from the amount of salt solu- 
tion used. An alloy of gold is first cupelled 
with lead as above, with the addition of 
three parts of silver for every one of gold. 
After the cupellation is finii^ed the ^loy 
of gold and ^ver is beaten and rolled out 
into a thin plate, which is curled up by the 
fingers into a little spiral or comet. This is 
put into a flask with nitric add, which dis- 
solves away the silver and leaves the comet 
dark and brittle. After washing with water 
the comet is boiled with stronger nitric 
acid to remove the last traces of silver, well 
washed, and then allowed to drop into a 
small cracible, in which it is heated, and 
then it is weighed. The assay of gold, 
therefore, consists of two parts: eupdUUion^ 
by which inferior metals (exoq>t diver) are 
removed; and quartatwn^ by which the 
added silver and any silver ori^nally pre- 
sent are got rid of. The quantity of suver 
added hu to be r^gulatea to i£out three 
times that of the g^ If it be more the 
comet breaks up, if it be less the gold pro- 
tects small quantities of the silver from the 
aotloii of the acid. Where, as in some gold 
manufactured articles, these methods of 
assay cannot be applied a streak is drawn 
with the article upon a Umehttone consisting 
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of coarse-gmined Lydian quartz saturated 
with bituminous matter, or of black basalt. 
The practised assayer will detect approxi- 
mately the richness of the gold from the 
colour of the streak, which may be further 
subjected to an acid test. The Goldsmith's 
Company of Loudon is the statutory assay- 
master d all England. 

As'send, a spear used as a weapon among 
the KafiTzes of S. Africa, made of hard wood 
tipped with iron, and used for throwing or 
thrusting. 

Assembly, Geneual, the supreme eccle- 
siastical court of the Established Church of 
Scotland, consisting of delegates from every 
presbytery, university, and royal burgh in 
Scotland. It has the countenance of a re- 
presentative of the king, styled the lord 
high commissioner, who is always a noble- 
man. It holds its meetings annually and 
(accordinjff to the present practice) in the 
month of May, usually sitting for ten or 
twelve days. In its judicial capacity as a 
court of review, and as the court of last 
resort, the General Assembly has a right to 
determine finally every question brought 
from the inferior courts, by reference, com- 
plaint, or appeal It possesses besides a 
gener^ supermtendence of the discipline of 
the church, of the management of the in- 
ferior courts, of the conduct of the clergy, 
and of the morals of the people. In its 
legislative capacity it has the power of 
enacting statutes with regard to every sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical cognizance; which are 
binding on the Assembly itself, on the in- 
ferior courts, and on the individual members 
of the church. But by an act of Assembly 
inlfi97,from its substance and design named 
the Baiter Act» every proposition for a new 
law must first be oonside^ in the form of 
an overture; and though it should be ap- 
proved of by the Assembly it cannot be 
enacted as a statute till it has been first 
transmitted to the several presbyteries of 
the church for their consideration, and has 
received the sanction of at least a majority 
of the presbyteries. The United Free Church 
of Scotland has also a General Assembly 
similar in its constitution and functions to 
that of the Established Church, and the 
same is the case with the Presbyterian 
churches of Irdand and America. 

Assembly, National (France), a body set 
up in France on the eve of the revolution. 
Upon the convocation of the States-general 
by Louis XVL the privileged nobiM and 
dergy refused to dmiberate in the same 
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ohAmber with the oommonB or tieri-it<U 
(third eftate). The Utter, therefore, on the 
proposition id the Abbd BUyU, constituted 
themselves an membUe naUoiwle^ with le- 
ffislative powers (June 17, 1789). lliey 
bound themselves by oath not to separate 
until they had furnished France with a con- 
stitution, and the court was compelled to 
rive its assent. In the 8250 decrees passed 
by the assembly were laid the foundations 
of a new epoch, and having accomplished 
this task it dissolved itself, Bept 80, 1791. 

Assembly of Divines. See Weatmmiter 
Asiemhly, 

As'sen, chief town of the province of 
Drenthe, HoUand. Fop. 7932. 

Assent', Tub Koyal, is the approbatifm 
riven by the sovereign in Parliament to a 
bill which has passed both houses, after 
which it becomes a Uw. It may either lie 
done in person, when the sovereign comes to 
the House of Peers and the assent (in Nor- 
man French) is decUred by the clerk of 
parliament; or it may be done by letters- 
patent under the great seal, signed by the 
sovereign. 

As'ser, John, a learned British ecclesi- 
astic, originally a monk of St David’s, dis- 
tinguished as the instructor, companion, and 
biographer of Alfred the Great, who ap- 
pointed him abbot of two or three different 
monasteries, and finally Bishop of Sher- 
borne, where he died in 908 or 910. His 
life of Alfred, written in Latin (Annales 
Eerum Gestarum ^llfredi Magni), is of 
very great value, though its authenticity 
has been questioned. There is an English 
transUtion in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

Assessed Taxes, taxes charged upon per- 
sons by means of a schedule or paper sent 
to each, and strictly including such taxes as 
the income-tax, the house- tax, local rates, 
Ac. In Britain the so-called assessed taxes 
include those upon servants, carriages, dogs, 
armorial bearings, &a, though &ese are 
really excise license duties. 

Asses'sor, a person appointed to ascer- 
tain and fix the amount of taxes, rates, Ac.; 
or a j^rson who sits along with the judges in 
oertain oourts, and assists them with his pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

As'sets (French, ossex, enough), property 
or goods available for the payment of a 
banJ^pt or deceased persons obligations. 
Assets are personal or real, the former 
comprising all goods, chattels, Aa, devolving 
upon the executor as saleable to dischaige 
debts and legacies. In oommeroe and bank- 


ruptcy the term is often used as the an« 
tithesis of * liabilities,’ to designate the stodL 
in trade and entire property of an individual 
or an association. 

Asside'ans, Chaside'ans, or Chasidim, 
one of the two great sects into which, after 
the Babylonish captivity, the Jews were 
divided with regaid to the observance of 
the law — the Chasidim accepting it in itb 
later developments, the Zadikim professing 
adherence only to the law as given by 
Moses. From the Chasidim sprang the 
Pharisees, Talmudists, Babbinists, Cabbal- 
ists, Ac. 

Assien'to, the permission of the Spanish 
government to a foreign nation to import 
negro slaves from Africa into the Spanish 
colonies in America, for a limited time, on 
payment of oertain duties. It was aoooided 
to the Netherlands about 1552, to the 
Genoese in 1580, and to the French Guinea 
Company (afterwards the Assiento Com- 
pany) in 1702. In 1718 the celebrated 
aamento treaty with Britain for thirty years 
was concluded at Utrecht. By this contract 
the British obtained the right to send 
yearly a ship of 500 tons, with all sorts of 
merchandise, to the Spanish colonies. This 
led to frequent abuses and contraband trade; 
acts of violence followed, and in 1789 a war 
broke out between the two powers. At the 
peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle, in 1748, four years 
more were granted to the British; but in 
the Treaty of Madrid, two years later, 
£100,000 sterling were promised for the 
relinquishment of the two remaining years, 
and tne contract was annulled. 

AiBig&att (as-e-nya), the name of the 
natioofd paper currency in the time of the 
French revolution. Awgaats to the value 
of four hundred million fimncs were first 
•truck off by the ConsHtlieat Assembly, 
with the approbation vfil tiia king, April 19, 
1790, to be i^eemed iHth the prooeedsof the 
sale of the oonfisoated goods of the ohurch. 
August 27th of the same year, Mirabeau 
urged the issuing of 2,000,000,000 francs 
of new assignats, which oauMd a dispute in 
the assembly, vergasse and Dnpont, who 
■aw that tne plan was an invention of 
davihre for his own enrichment, particu- 
larly duttinguished themselvea as the oppo- 
nents of the scheme. Mirabeau’s exertions, 
however, were seconded by Pdthion, and 
800,000,000 francs more were issued. They 
tvere increased bydqpees to 45,578,000,000, 
and their value xi|fbUy declined. In the 
winter of 1792-21 ^thoy h»t 80 per oent^ 
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imd in spite of the Inw to oompel their 
aooeptaaoe eit their nominel velae they oon- 
tUiued to fidl till in the spring of 1796 they 
had sunk to one three hund^ and forty* 
fourth their nominal value. This deprecia- 
tion was due partly to the want of confidence 
in the stability of the government, partly 
to the fact that the coarsely-executed and 
easily oounterfeited assignats were forged 
in great numbers. They were withdrawn 
by the Directory from the currency, and 
at length redeemed by mandats at one- 
thirtieth of their nominal value. 

Assignee', a person appointed by another 
to transact some business, or exercise some 
particular privilege or power. Formerly the 
persons appointed under a commission of 
l^kruptcy, to manage the estate of the 
bankrupt on behalf of the oreditors, were so 
called, but now trusteet, 

Asidgn'msnt is a transfer by deed of any 
property, or right, title, or in^rest in pro- 
perty, real or personal Assignments are 
usually given for leases, mortgages, and 
funded property. 

Assiniboi'a, the smallest of the four dis- 
tricts into which a ix>rtion of the north- 
western territories of Canada was divided 
in 1862. It lies immediately to the west of 
Manitoba, with Saskatchewan and Alberta 
as its northern and western boundaries. It 
is intersected by the Saskatchewan (South 
Branch) and the Qu’Appelle Kiver, and 
contains much good wheat land. Some coal 
is raised. Area, 89,535 s(|. miles. Pop. 
67,385. Capital, Re^na, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which intersects the dis- 
trict. 

AjMdniboiat, a river of Canada, which 
fiows through Manitoba and joins the Red 
River at Winnipeg, about 40 miles above 
the entrance of the latter into Lake Winni* 
peg, after a somewhat circuitous oourse of 
about 500 miles from the west and north- 
west Steamers ply on it for over 300 milesi. 

Aaaiai (&i-s6's6), a small town in Italy, 
in the province of Umbria, 20 miles north 
of Spoleto^ the see of a bishop, and famous 
as tl^ buthplace of St Francis d* Assisi. 
The splendid church built over the chapel 
where the saint received his first impulse 
to devotion, is one of the finest remai^ of 
medieval Gothic ardutectnre. 

AmI'm, a term chiefly used in England 
to signify the sessions of the courts h^ at 
Westminster prior to Magna Charta, but 
thereafter appointed by soooassive enact- 
ments to be bM annually in every coonty* 
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Twelve judges, who are members of the 
highest courts in England, twice in every 
year perform a oircfwU into all the counties 
into which the kingdom is divided (the 
counties being group^ into seven circuits), 
to hold these sisiies, at which both civil 
and criminal cases are decided. Oooasionidly 
this circuit is performed a third time for 
the purpose of jail-delivery. In London 
and Middlesex, instead of circuits, courts of 
fiui prius are held. At the assizes all the 
justices of the peace of the county are bound 
to attend. Rpeoial commissions of assize 
are granted for inquest into oertain causes. 

Among the more important historic uses 
of the term a»»ize are its application to 
any sitting or deliberative council, and its 
transference thence to their ordinances, de- 
crees, or assessments. In the latter sense 
we have the Assizes of Jerusalem, a code of 
feudal laws formulated in 1099 under God- 
frey of Bouillon; the Assizes of Clarendon 
(1 166), of Northampton (1 176), and of Wood- 
stock (1184) ; alM the osmer venaliwn 
(1203), for regulating the prices of articles 
of common consumption; the Assize of Arms 
(1181), an ordinance for organizing the 
national militia, &o. 

Assmanshausen. See A mawMhau$en. 

Associated Counties, a term wplied to 
Essex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Hertford, with, subsequently, Huntingdon 
and Lincoln. The association was formed 
in 1642 to raise an army for the parliament 
and keep the war out of their own districts, 
llie successive leaders were Lord Grey of 
Wark, the Earf of Manchester, and Crom- 
well 

Association of Ideas, the term used in 
psychology to comprise the conditions under 
which one idea is id)le to recall another 
to consciousness. Recent British pyscho- 
legists have been disposed to classify these 
conditions under two general heads: the 
law of contiguity, and uie law of associa- 
tion. The first states the fact that actions, 
sensations, emotions, and ideas, which have 
occurred together, or in close succession, 
tend to suggest each other when any one of 
them is afterwards presented to the mind. 
The second indicates that present actions, 
sensatioiis, emotions, or ideas tend to recall 
their like from among previous experiences. 
Other laws have at times been enunciated, 
but they are reducible to these; thus, the 
^law of contrast or contrariety’ is pro^ly 
acase of contiguity. On their phyacal side 
the principles of association correspond with 
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the phyiiolQgioftl facte of re-excitatioo of 
the same nervous oentree, and in this re- 
spect they have played an imTOrtant part 
in the endeavour to place psycWogy upon 
a basis of positive science. The laws of 
association, taken in connection with the law 
of relativity, are held by many to be a com- 
plete exposition of the phenomena of in- 
tellect. 

Ass'onance, in poetry, a term used when 
the terminating words of lines have the 
same vowel -sound but make no proper 
rhyme. Such verses, having what we should 
consider false rhymes, are regularly em- 
ployed in Spanish poetry: but cases are not 
wanting in leading British poets. Mrs. 
Browning not only used them frequently, 
but justitied the use of them. 

Assouan (as-so-an'), or Esbouan (SyenS), 
a town of Upper Egypt, on the east bank 
of the Nile, below the first cataract, oppo- 
site the island of Elephantine. The granite 
quarries of the Pharaohs are here. A great 
dam has been constructed across the Nile 
to regulate the water-supply for Egyptian 
irrigation. Pop. about 15.000. 

i&sump'sit, in English law, an action to 
recover compensation for the non-perfor- 
mance of a parole promise; that is, a pro- 
mise not contained in a deed under seal. 
Assumpsits are of two kinds, erprese and 
vmjfiica. The former are where the con- 
tracts are actually made in word or writing; 
the latter are such as the law implies from 
the justice of the case, e,y, employment to 
do work implies a promise to pay. 

AatumpUon, the eodesiastic^ festival 
celebrating the miraculous ascent into hea- 
ven of the Virgin Mary’s body as well as 
her soul, kept on the 15th of August. The 
legend first appeared in the third or fourdi 
century, and the festival was instituted some 
three centuries later. 

Asswption, a city in Paraguay. See 
Asuncion. 

Asauruice. See Irumrance. 

Aaayr'ia (the Aeshur of the Hebrews, 
Athurd of the ancient Persians), an ancient 
monarchy in Asia, intersected by the upper 
course of the ITgris, and having the Arme- 
nian mountains on the north and Baby- 
lonia on the south; area, probably about 
100,000 sq. miles; smrfaoe partly mountain- 
ous, hilly, or undulating, partly a portion of 
the fertile Mesopotamian plain. The nu- 
merous remains of ancient habitations show 
how thickly this vast flat must have once 
been peo^bd; sow, for the most part^ it Is 


a mere wilderness. The chief cities of 
Assyria in the days of ite prosperity were 
Nineveh, the site of which is marked by 
mounds opposite Mosul (Nebi Yunus and 
Koyunjik), Galah or Kalakh (the modem 
Nimrud), Asshur or A1 Asur (Kalah Sher- 
ghat), Saigina (Khorsabad), and Arbela 
(ArbU). 

Much light has been thrown on the his- 
tory of Assyria by the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions obtained by excava- 
tion. The assertion of the Bible tuat the 
early inhabi- 
tants of Assy- 
ria went from 
Babylon is 
in conformity 
with the tradi- 
tions of later 
times, and 
with inscrip- 
tions on the 
disinterredAs- 
syrian monu- 
ments. For a 
long period 
the country 
was subject to 
governors ap- 
pointed by the 
kings of Baby- 
lon, but about 
B.C. 1600 it be- 
came indepen- 
dent. About the end of the fourteenth 
century its king, Shalmaneser, is said to 
have founded the city of Kalakh or Galah; 
his son l^lath-ninip conquered the whole 
of the valley of the Euphrates. The five 
following reigns were weffy occupied by 
wars with the BabylcidMdl. About 1120 
Tiglath-Pileser L, one el the greatest of 
the soverei^ms of the first Assyx^n monar- 
chy, ascended the throne^ and carried his 
conquests to the Mediterranean on the one 
side and to the Caq>ian and the Persian 
Gulf on the other. At his death there 
ensued a period of decline, which lasted 
over 200 years. Under Assur-naxir-pal, 
w'ho reigned from 884 to 859 B.C., Assyria 
once more advanced to the position of the 
leading power in the world, the extent 
of his kins^om being greater than Uiat of 
Tiglath-Pueser. The mi^fioent pala^ 
temples, and other buildings of hu reign 
prove the adviMice of the n^on in wealth, 
art, and lunuSr In 869 he was succeeded 



his sonj 


leser U., whose career 
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of oonquMt WM equally suocearful. He 
reduced Babylon to a atate of vassalagfe, 
and came into hostile contact with Ben- 
hadad and Hazael of Bamasous, a-nH with 
Ahab and Jehu of Israel, from whom he 
exacted tribute, as also from the kings of 
Tyre and Sidon. The old dynasty came to 
an end in the person of Assumirari II., who 
was driven from the throne by a usurper, 
'J'iglath-Pileser, in 745, after a straggle of 
some years. No sooner was this able ruler 
firmly seated on the throne than he made 
an expedition into Babylonia, followed by 


another to the east in 744. A year later he 
defeated the confederate princes of Armenia^ 
Syria, &a, and advanmng against Syria^ 
overthrew the ancient kin^oms of Damas- 
ous and Hamath, and paced his vassal 
Hosea on the throne of Samaria. A pro* 
traoted campaign in Media (787-?85), an- 
other in Armeziia, and the expedition into 
Syria mentioned in 2 Kings xvi., are among 
the most important events of the latter 
years of his reign. Tiglath-Pileser carried 
the Assyrian arms from Lake Van on the 
north to the Persian Gulf on the south, and 
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from the confines of India on the east to 
the Nile on the west. He was, however, 
driven from his throne by Shalmaneser IV. 
(727), who blockaded Tyre for five years, 
invaded Israel, and besieged Samaria, but 
died before the city was x^uced. His suc- 
cessor Sargon (722-705), a usurper, claimed 
descent from the ancient Assyriim kings. 
After taking Samaria and leading over 27,000 
people captive^ he overthrew the combined 
forces of Mam (Susiana) and Babylon. He 
defeated the King of Hamatib, who along 
with other princes had revolted, took him 
prisoner, and flayed him aUve, advanced 
through Philistia and captured Ashdod; 
then pushing southwards totidly defeated 
the forces of Egypt and Qaza at Baphia 
(719). The revolted Armenians had also 
more than once to be put down. In 710 
Merodach-Baladan was driven out of Baby- 
lonia by Sargon, after bolding it for twelve 
years as an independent ki^, and being 
supported by the rulers of Eg5^pt and Pal- 
estine; his allies were also crushed, Judah 
was ovemin, and Ashdod levelled to the 
ground. Sargon latterly crossed over and 


took Cyprus, where be left an inscription 
telling of bis expedition. He spent the lat- 
ter years of his reign in inteiW reforms, 
in the midst of which he was murdered, 
being succeeded by Sennacherib, one of his 
younger sons, in 705. Sennacherib at once 
had to take up arms aranst Merodach-Ba- 
ladan, who had again (mtained possession of 
Babylon. In 701 fresh outbreaks in Syria 
led him in that direction. He captured 
Zidon and Askelon, and defeated Hezeldah 
and his Egyptian and Ethiopian i^ies, and 
forced him to pay tribute, after which he 
returned to Assyria to overawe the Babylo- 
nians, Elamites, and the northern hill teibes. 
A second expedition into Svria is briefly re- 
corded in 2 Kings xix., where we are told 
that, as his army lay b^ore Libnah, in one 
night the angel of Jehovah went out, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians 186,000 
men (2 Kinn xix. 35). In 681 he was 
murdered by his two sons, Adrammelech and 
Shareaer, but they were defeated by thdr 
brother Esar-haddon, who then mounted the 
throD& Eaar-haddon fixed his residenoe 
at Babylon, and made it his capitaL The 
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tnoft important erent of this reign wm the 
conquest of Egypt, which was reduoed to 
a state of vassala^, the Ethiopian ruler 
Tirhakah being driven out and the land 
divided into twenty separate kingdoms, the 
rulers of which were the vassals of Esar- 
haddon. He associated his son Assur<bani- 

E il with him in the government of the 
ngdom (669), and two years later this 
(the Sardanapalus of the Greeks) 
e sole ruler. In 652 a general insur- 
rection broke out, headed by Sammughes, 
governor of Babylonia^ Assur-bani- pal's 
own brother, and including Babylonia, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia. Egypt was 
the only power, however, which regained 
its independence; fire, sword, and famine 
reduced the rest to submission. In 640 the 
Modes revolted, and latterly made them- 
selves independent. Though the king’s 
character was marked by cruelty and sensu- 
ality, he was a zealous patron of the arts 
and learning. He died in 625, and was 
succeeded by his son Assur-emid-ilin (or 
Sarakos), under whom Babylon definitely 
threw off the Assyrian yoke. The coun- 
try continued rapidly to decline, fighting 
hard for existence until the capital Nine- 
veh was captured and burned by the allied 
forces of the Modes and Babylonians, about 
607 or 606 B.C. Ilie story of SardanapaJus 
associated with this event is a mere myth 
or legend. Assyria now fell partly to Me- 
dia, partly to Babylonia^ and afterwards 
fonuM with Babylonia one of the satrapies 
of the Persian empire. In 312 b.o. it be- 
came part of the kingdom of the Seleucidse; 
later on it came under Parthian rule, and 
was more than once a Homan possession. 
For a long period it was under the caliphs 
of Bagdad. In 1638 the Turks wrested it 
from the Persians, and it has continued 
under their dominion since that date. 

The original inhabitants of Assyria and 
Babylonia are known as Accadians (or Su- 
merians). They belonged to the Turanian or 
Ural-Altaic race, and were, therefore, of the 
same stock as that from which the Finns, 
Turks, and Magyars have descended. In 
early times a Sei^tic race of people spread 
themselves over the country, ana mingled 
with or supplanted the origi^ inhabitants, 
while their language took the place of the 
Accadian, the latter becoming a dead lan- 
guage. Ihese later Assyrians were thus 
akin to the Hebrews, Phc^dans, and mod- 
em Arabians. Their language differed little 
from the Babylonlaii, and both retained 


traces of the influenoe of the earlier Acca- 
dian. Assyrian is closely allied to Hebrew 
and Phoenician, and changed little through- 
out the 1500 years during which we can 
trace it in the inscriptions. It continued 
to l>e written with the cuneiform or arrow- 
headed character down to the third century 
B.C. The greater part of the Assyrian litera- 
ture was stamped in minute characters on 
baked bricks, the subjects comprising hymns 
to the gods, mythological and epic poems, 
and works on history, chronology, astrology, 
law, Ac. The Assyrian religion was almost 
the same as that of Babylonia, but in addi- 
tion to the worship of the Babylonian dei- 
ties the Assyrians adored their national deity 
Assur, who was called king of all the gods, 
the god who created himseff. He was sym- 
bolically represented by a winged circle in- 
closing the figure of an archer. After Assur 
came twelve chief deities, including Anu, the 
father of the gods; Bel, the lord of the 
world ; Hea, the lord of the sea ; Sin, the 
moon-god; Shamas, the sun-god; Istar, a 
powerful goddess with various attributes; 
Ninip, god of hunting (the man-bull) ; Ner- 
gal, g(>d of war (the man-lion); Ac. A 
numl^r of spirits, good and evil, presided 
over the minor operations of nature. There 
were set forms regulating the worship of all 
the gods and spirits, and prayers to each 
were inscribed on clay tablets with blanks 
for the names of the persons using them. 

The Assyrians were far advanced in art 
and industry, and in civilization in general. 
They constructed large buildings, especially 
palaces, of a most imposing dbaracter, the 
materials being brick, burned or sun-dried, 
stone, alabaster slabs lor yping and adorn- 
ing the walls internally and externally, and 
timber for pillars and vodUk These alaDaster 
slabs were elaborately sculptured with de- 
signs serving to throw much li^t on the 
manners and customs of the people. A most 
characteristic feature of the palaces were 
gigantic figures of winged, human-headed 
biUls, placed at gateways (often arched over) 
or other important pomts ; figures of lions, 
Ac., were also similarly employed. The 
palaces were raised on high terraces, and 
often comprised a great number of apart- 
ments; tb^ were no windows, light Mng 
obtained by carrying the walls up to a cer- 
tain height and then raising on them pillars 
to suj^rt the roof and admit light and 
air. The Assyrian sculptures, as a rule, 
were in relief, ngures in the full round being 
the exception. In many cases, however, 
276 
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M in thoM of wingod bolls nnd other mon- 
sters, a oompromise was attempted between 
the full round and relief, the heads being 
worked free and the body in relief, with an 
additional leg to meet the exigenoies of 
different points of view. More than three- 
quarters of the reliefs are of warlike scenes; 
hunting scenes are also favourite subjects; 
occasionally industrial scenes in connection 
with palace building are represented, and 
less frequently religious ceremonials. The 
artists had no conception of perspective. 
In some of the hunting scenes an exceed- 
iugly high level of art is attained. The 
vestiges of Assyrian painting consist chiefly 
of fragments of stucco and glazed tiles, on 
which are bands of ornament, rows of ro- 
settes and anthemions, woven strap-work, 
conventionalized mythic animals, and occa- 
sionally figures. In these traces of Egyp- 
tian influence are to be found, but the As- 
syrian figure type is for the most part of a 
more voluptuous and vigorous fulness than 
the Egyptian. Of the advanced condition 
of the Assyrians in various other res^iects 
we have ample evidence. They understood 
and applied the arch; constructed tunnels, 
aqueducts, and drains; used the pulley, the 
lever, and the roller; engraved gems in a 
highly artistic way; understood the arts of 
inbiying, enamelling, and overlaying with 
metals; manufactured porcelain, transparent 
and coloured glass, and were acquainted 
with the lens; and possessed vases, jars, and 
other dishes, bronze and ivory ornaments, 
bells, gold ear-rings and bracelets of excel- 
lent design and workmanship. Their house- 
hold furniture also gives a high idea of their 
skill and taste. The cities of Nineveh, 
Assur, and Arbela had each their royal 
observatories, superintended by astronomers- 
royal, who had to send in their reports to 
the king twice a month. At an early date 
the stars were numbered and named; a 
calendar was formed, in which the year was 
divided into twelve months (of th^y days 
each), called after the zodiacal signs, but as 
tiiis division was found to be inaoourate an 
interoali^ month was added every six 
years. libe week was divided into seven 
days, the seventh being a day of rest; the day 
was divided into twelve periods of two hours 
each, each of these being subdivided into 
sixty minutes^ and these again into sixty 
seconds. The Assyrians employed both the 
dial and the depsydra. EdlpMS were re- 
corded from a very remote epoch, and their 
rsourrenoe roughly determined. The prin- 
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dpd astronomioal work, called the Illumi- 
nation of Bel, was inscribed on seventy tab* 
lets, and went through numerous editions, 
one of the latest being in the British Mu- 
seum. It treats among other things of 
comets, the polar star, the conjunction of 
the sun and moon, and the motions of Venus 
and Mars. 

Atwyrioiogyt the department of knowledge 
which deals with Assyrian antiquities and 
history, is entirely a modem study. Until 
1842 the materials for Asr yrian history were 
derived from the Jewish records of the Old 
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Testament and from such comparatively 
late writers as Herodotus and Ctesias. In 
184S-4fl M. Botta, the French consul at 
Mosul, made the first explorations at Ko- 
yunjik and Kborsabad, and the objects thus 
obtained were transported to the Louvre. 
In 1845 and in 1849 valuable researches 
were conducted by Mr. Layard, and subse- 
quently continued by the Britii^ Museum 
trustees. Later researches were instituted 
by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, 
and then by government, in which Mr. 
George Smi& met with considerable suc- 
cess. More recently Mr. Bassam has car- 
ried on the work of discovery. In the 
decipherment and translation of the cunei- 
form inscriptions among the most distm- 
guished names are those of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Mr. H. Fox Talbot, Mr, George 
Smith, M. Jules Oppert, Dr. Schrader, Dr. 
Hinoks, Bev. A. H. Sayce, Mr. Le Pm 
Benou^ Prof. Terrien de la Couperie, hu. 
Boscawen, and Mr. Pinches. 

Ast, Geobo Ajrroir Friedbioh, German 
scholar and philosopher, bom 1776, died 
1841. He wrote on ttsthetios and the his- 
tory of |diilosophy, but is best known as an 
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editor of Pleto, whoie works he published 
with a Latin translation and commen- 


tary. 

Aa'taooi. See Crayfish, 

Altar'te, a Syrian goddess, probably 
corresponding to the SenvSU of the Greeks 
and the Ashtaroth of the Hebrews, and 
representing the productive power of nature. 
She was a moon-goddess, ^me regard her 
as corresponding with Hera {Juno)^ and 
others with AphroditS. See Asht€m>th, 
Astatic ne^e, a magnetic needle having 
another needle of the same intensity fixed 
parallel to it, the poles being reversed, so 
that the needles neutralize one another, and 
are unaffected by the earth's magnetism: 
used in the astatu galvanometer, 

As'ter, a genus of plants, nat order 
Composite, comprehending several hundred 
species, mostly natives of North America, 
although others are widely distributed. 
Many are cultivated as ornamental plants. 
One, A, Tripalium, is native in Britain, 
and is found in salt marshes, having a 

K purple flower. Asters generally 
late in the season, and some are 
hence called Michaelmas or Christmas 
Daisies. TheOhina Aster (Aster or 
phits sinensis) is a very showy annual, of 
which there are many varieties. 

Astarabad'. See Astrahad, 

Aite'xia, a name applied to a variety of 
corundum, which displays an opalescent star 
of six rays of light when cut with certain 
precautions; and also to the cot's-eye, which 
consists of quartz, and is found especially 
in Ceylon. 

AEter'idM. See Asteroidea. 

As'teriik, the flrare of a star, thus *, 
used in printing and writing, as a reference 
to a passage or note in the margin, or to fill 
the space when a name, or the like, is 
omitt^ 


Aiteroi'dea, the order of the Echinoder- 
mata to which the star-fishes belong. See 
Star-fishes, 

Aa'teroidi, or Planitoids, a numerous 
group of very small planets revolving round 
tile sun between the orbits of Mm and 
Jupiter, remarkable for the eooentrioity of 
tii^ orbits and the large site of their angle 
of inclination to the ecUptio. The diameter 
of the largest is not supposed to exceed 450 
tnilfls, while most of the others are very 
much smaller. They number over 400, 
and new members are being constantly 
disoovmd. Ceres, the first of them, was 
discovered 1st Janaaiy, 1801, and within 


three years more Pallas, Juno, and Vesta 
were seen. The extraor^ary smaUness of 
these bodies, and their nearness to each other, 
gave rise to the opinion that they were but 
the fragments of a planet that had formerly 
existed and had been brought to an end by 
some catastrophe. For nearly forty years 
investigations were carried on, rat no 
more planets were discovered till 8th De- 
cember, 1845, when a fifth planet in the 
same region was discovered. The rapid 
succession of discoveries that followed was 
for a time taken as a corroboration of the 
disruptive theory, but the breadth of the 
zone occupied makes the hypothesis of a 
shattered planet more than doubtful. Their 
mean distances from the sun vary between 
200,000,000 and 300,000,000 miles; the 
periods of revolution between 1191 days 
(Flora) and 2868 (Hilda). Their eccen- 
tricities and inclinations are on the average 
greater than those of the earth, but their 
total mass does not exceed one-fourth that 
of the earth. 

Asterorepis, a genus of gigantic ganoid 
fishes, now found only in a fossil state in 
the Old Ked Sandstone. From the remains 
it would seem that these fishes must have 
sometimes attained the length of 18 or 20 
feet 

Asthma (ast'ma), difficulty of respiration, 
returning at intervals, with a sense of stric- 
ture across the chest and in the lungs, a 
wheezing, hard cough at first, but more free 
towards the close of each paroxysm, with 
a discharge of mucus, followed by a remis- 
sion. Asthma is essentiaUy a spasm of the 
muscular tissue which Is contained in the 
smaller bronchial tubas. It generally at- 
tacks persons advanced itt years, and seems, 
in some instances, to be hereditary. The 
exciting causes are various — accumulation 
of blo^ or viscid mucus in the lungs, 
noxious vapours, a cold and foggy atmos- 
phere, or a close, hot air, flatulence, accumu- 
lated feeces, violent passions, organic dis- 
eases in the thoracic viscera, Ac. By far the 
most important part of the treatment con- 
sults in the obviamg or removing the several 
exciting causes. It seldom proves fatal 
except as inducing dropsy, consumption. 


Ac. 

Asti (ts't5), a town of Northern Italy, 
province of Alessandria, 28 miles S.8.& of 
Turin, the see of a bishop^ with an old 
cathedral In the middle ages it was one 
of the most powerful repnblios of Northern 
Italy. It was the birthplaoe of Alfieri, the 
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poet, whose statue adorns the principal 
square. A favourite wine is produced in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 17,340. 

Asti^matjam, a malformation, congenital 
or accidental, of the lens of the eye, in con* 
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sequence of which the individual does not 
see objects in the same plane, although they 
may r^ly be so. It is due to the degree 
of convexity of the horizontal and vertical 
meridians ^ing different, so that corres- 
ponding rays, imitead of converging into one 
point, meet at two focL 
Astle, Thomas, English antiquary, bom 
1784, died 1808. He was a trustee of the 
Briti^ Museum and keeMr of the public 
records in the Tower. His chief work. 
The Origin and Progress of Writing, ap- 
peared in 1784. 

AitomAta, one of the two groups into 
which the Protozoa are divided with regard 
to the presence or absence of a mouth, of 
which organ the Astomata are destitute. 
The group comprises two dasses, Gregar- 
inida and Bhizopoda. Bee Stomatodcu 
Aston ICaaor, a local board district, and 
dnos 1885 a park bor. d England, situated 
shout 1^ nme B.v. 1 . from Birmingham. 
Pop. (1901), 77,810. 

Aster, JoHV Jaoob^ bora near Heidel- 
berg, Germany, 1768 ; died at New Y<nk, 
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1848 In 1783 he emigrated to the United 
States, settled at New York, and became 
extensively engaged in the fur trade In 
1811 the settlement of Astoria, founded by 
him, near the mouth of the Columbia nver, 
was formed to serve as a central depot for tiie 
fur trade between the lakes and the Paciffa 
He subsequently engaged in various specu- 
lations, and died worth £4,000,000, leaving 
£80,000 to found the Astor Libkart in 
New York, lliis institution is contained 
in a splendid building, enlarged in 1859 at 
the cost of his son, and comprises about 
260,000 volumes 

Aator^ga, a city of Spain, piov. of Leon, 
the Asturiea Auumta of the Romans It 
figured prominently during the Peninsular 
war, was taken by the French after an ob- 
stinate defence, 1810; and retaken by the 
Spaniards, 181^ Pop. 5000. 

Asto'ria, a town of Oregon, U. States, 
on the Columbia river, with numerous 
salmon-canning establishments. Pop 6184. 
See Aator, 

Aitrabad', a town of Persia, province of 
Mazanderan, about 24 m. B. of the Caspian. 
It was formerly the residence of the Kajar 
princes, the ancestors of the present Persian 
dynasty. It is very unhealthy, and has 
bron called the Otti/ of the Plague, Pop. 
estimated at from 4000 to 18,000. 

Aatns'a, in Greek mythology, the daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Themis, and goddess of jus- 
tice. During the golden age she dwelt on 
earth, but on that age passing away she 
withdrew from the society of men and was 
placed among the stars, where she fonns the 
constellation Virgo. The name was given 
to one of the asteroids, discovered in 1845. 
It revolves round the sun in 1511*10 solar 
days, and is about 2^ times the distance of 
the earth from the sun. 

Aa'tragal, in architecture, a small semi- 
circular moulding, with a fiUet beneath it, 
vvhioh surrounds a column in the form of a 
ring, separating the shaft from the capital. 

Aatrag'alni, the upper bone of the foot 
supporting the tibia; the huckle, ankle, 
or sling bone. It is a strong irregularly- 
shaped bone, and is connected with the 
others by powerful ligaments. 

AatraK'ftlus, a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, herbaoMus or shrubby, and often 
spiny. A, gwmmtfer yields gum tragacanth. 

Aftrakhaa (&s-tra-Aan')i a Eusnan dty, 
capital of mverament of same name, on an 
elevated is^d in the Volga, about 80 miles 
above its mouth in the Caspian, oommuni- 
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eftting with tbe opposite banks of the river 
^ numerous bridges. It is the seat of a 
dreek archbishop and has a large cathedral, 
as well as places of worship for Mohanime- 
dans, Armenians, &c. The manufactures 
are large and increasing, and the fisheries 
(sturgeon, &a) very important. It is the 
chief port of the C'aspian, and has regular 
steam communication with the principal 
towns on its shores. Pop. 118,001, com- 
posed of various races.— The government 
has nn areti of 85,000 s(]uaro miles. It con- 
sists almost entirely of two vast stepties, 
separated from each other by the Volga, 
and forming for the most part arid steme 
deserts. Pop. 994,776. 

Astrakhan, a name given to sheep-skins 
with a curled woolly surface obtained from 
a variety of sheep found in Bokhara, Persia, 
and Syria ; also a rough fabric with a pile 
in imitation of this. 

Astral Spirits, spirits formerly believed 
to people the heavenly bodies or the aerial 
regions. In the middle ages they were 
variously conceived as fallen angels, souls 
of departed men, or spirits originating In 
fire, and belonging neither to heaven, earth, 
nor hell. ParacelRUS regarded them as de- 
moniacal in character. 

Astrin'gsnt, a medicine which contracts 
the organic textures and canals of tbe body, 
thereby checking or diminishing excessive 
discharges. The chief astringents are the 
mineral acids, alum, lime-water, chalk, salts 
of copper, zinc, iron, lead, silver; and among 
vegetables catechu, kino, oak-bar^ and galls. 

Aitrooa'rjrum, a genus of tropical Ameri- 
can palms, species of which yield oil and 
valuable fibre. Tucum oil and tucum thread 
are obtained from A. vulf/dre. 

As^trolabe, an instrument formerly used 
for taking the altitude of the sun or stars, 
now superseded by the quadrant and sex- 
tant The name was also formerly given to 
an armillary sphere. 

Astrol'ogy, literally, the sdenoe or doc- 
trine of the stars. The name was formerly 
used as equivalent to astronomy, but is now 
restricted in meaning to the pseudo-sdenoe 
which pretends to enable men to judge of 
the effects and Influences of the heavenly 
bodies on human and other mundane affairs, 
and to foretell future events by their situa- 
ti<ms and oonjunorions. As usually practised 
the ipriiole heavens, visible and ini^ble, was 
divided by mat drdee Into twelve equal 
parte, oalfed hoiaei. As the drdes were 
•uppoeed tofemaiti immovable every heaven- 


ly body passed through eaoh of the twelve 
bouses every twenty-four hours. The por- 
tion of the zodiac contained in each house 
was the part to which chief attention was 
paid, and the position of any planet was 
settled by its distance from the boundary 
circle of the house, measured on the ediptic. 
I'he houses had different names and differ- 
ent powers, tbe first being called the house 
of life, the second tbe house of riches, the 
third of brethren, the sixth of marriage, the 
eighth of death, and so on. The part of 
the heavens about to rise was called the 
agcenUant, the planet within tbe house of 
the ascendant l^ing lord of tlie ascendant. 
The different aspects of the planets were of 
great importance. To east a persons na- 
tivity (or dravo his Ivoroseope) was to find the 
position of the heavens at the instant of his 
birth, which being done the astrologer, who 
knew the various powers and influences pos- 
sessed by the sun, the moon, and the planets, 
could predict what the course and tOTmina- 
tion of that person’s life would be. The 
temperament of the individual was ascribed 
to the planet under which he was bom^ as 
saturnine from Saturn^ jovial from Jupiter^ 
mercurial from Mercury^ &c., words which 
are now used with little thought of their 
original meaning. The virtues of herbs, 
gems, and medicines were supposed to be 
due to their ruling planets. 

Astron'omy (from Ur. astro n, a heavenly 
body, and nomos, law) is that science which 
investigates the motions, distances, magni- 
tudes, and various phenomena of ^e hea- 
venly bodies. That part of tbe science 
which gives a descripticm of the motions, 
figures, periods of revolution, and other 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies Is called 
descriptive astronomy; that part which 
teaches how to observe the motions, figures, 
periodical revolutions, distances, Ac., of the 
heavenly bodies, and how to use the neces- 
sary instruments, is called practical astro- 
nomy; and that part which explains the 
oauBM of their motions, and demonstrates 
the laws by which those causes operate, is 
termed physical astronomy, Rec^t years 
have added two new fields of investigation 
which are full of promise for the advance- 
ment of astronomical science. The first of 
these— celestialp^io^rqp^y — has furnished 
us with inviduable Ught^pictnres of the sun, 
moon, and other bodies, and has recorded 
the existence of myriads of start Invisible 
even by the best telescopes; while the second, 
speetrum analysis, now at work in many 
nan 
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binds, fiveili to tts i knowledge of the phy- 
sical constituents of the universe, telling us 
for instance that in the sun (or bis atmo- 
sphere) there exist many of the elements 
familiar to us on the earth. It has also 
been applied to the determination of the 
velocity with which stars are approaching 
to, or receding from, our system; and to the 
measurement of movements taking place 
within the solar atmospheric envelopes. 
From analysis of some of the unresolved 
nebula) the inference is drawn that they 
are not star-swarms but simply oosmioal 
vapour; whence a second inference results 
favourable to the hypothesis of the gradual 
condensation of ne^lm, and the successive 
evolutions of suns and systems. 

The most remote period to which we can 
go back in tracing the history of astronomy 
refers us to a time about 2500 B.O., when 
the Chinese are said to have recorded the 
simultaneous conjunction of 8atum, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Mercury with the moon. This 
remarkable phenomenon is found, by calcu- 
lating backward, to have taken place 2460 
B.O. Astronomy has also an undoubtedly 
high antiquity in India. The mean annual 
motion of Jupiter and Saturn was observed 
so early as 6U62 years B.C.; tables of the 
sun, moon, and planets were formed, and 
eclipses calculated. In the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Chaldeans or Babylo- 
nians had carried on astronomical observa- 
tions for 1 900 years. They regarded comets 
as bodies travelling in extended orbits, and 
predicted their return; and there is reason to 
believe that they were accjuainted with the 
true system of the universe. The priests of 
Egypt gave astronomy a religious character; 
but their knowledge of the science is testi- 
fied to only by their ancient zodiacs and 
the position of their pyramids with relation 
to the cardinal points. It was among the 
Greeks that astronomy took a more ^en- 
tific form. Thales of Miletus (bom 639 B.C.) 
predicted a solar eclipse, and bis Bncoessmrs 
held opinions which are in many respects 
wonderfully in accordance With modem 
ideas. Pythagoras (500 B.O.) promulgated 
the theory that the sun is the centre of the 
planetary system. Great progress was made 
in astronomy under the Ptolemies, and we 
find Timochares and Aristyllus employed 
about 800 B.O. in making useful planetaiy 
observationB. But Aristarchus ii Smuos 
( bom 267 B.O.) is said, on the authority of 
Archimedei^ to have far surpassed them^ 
by tearhing the doable motion of the earth 


around its axis and around the sun. A 
hundred years later Hip]>arohus determined 
more exactly the len^h of the solar year, the 
eccentricity of the emiptio, the precession of 
theequinoxe8,and evenundertookacatalogue 
of the stars. It was in the second century 
after Christ that Claudius Ptolemy, a fa- 
mous mathematician of Pelusium in Egypt, 
propounded the system that bears his name, 
viz. ; that the earth was the centre of the 
universe, and that the sun, moon, and pla- 
nets revolved around it in the folloidng 
order: nearest to the earth was the sphere 
of the moon; then followed the spheres of 
Mercury, Venus, the Bun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn; then came the sphere of the 
fixed stars; these were succored by two 
tryitaUine spheres and an outer sphere 
named the ptimum. mobile or first motion, 
which last was again circumscribed by the 
emlum empyreum^ of a cubic shape, wherein 
happy so\^ found their abode. The Arabs 
began to make scientific astronomical obser- 
vations about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, and for 400 years th^ prosecuted the 
science with assiduity. Ibn-Yunis (1000 
A.i>.) made important observations of the 
disturbances and eccentricities of Jupiter 
and Saturn. In the sixteenth century Ni- 
cholas Co|)emicus, born in 1473, introduced 
the system that Wrs his name, and which 
gives to the sun the central place in the 
solar system, and shows all the other bodies, 
the earth included, revolving around him. 
This arrangement of the universe (see Vo* 
pemietn) came at length to be generally 
received on account of the simplicity it sub- 
stituted for the complexities and contra- 
dictions of the theory of Ptolemy. The 
observations and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, a Danish astronomer, bom in 1546, 
continued over many years, were of the 
highest value, and claim for him the title 
of regenerator of practical astronomy. His 
assistant and pupil, Kepler, bom in 1571, 
was enabled, prinoipallv by the aid he re- 
ceived from ^ masters labours, to arrive 
at those laws which have made his name 
famous: 1. That the planets move, not in 
droular, but In elliptical orbits, of which 
the sun occupies a focus. 2. That the radius 
vector, or Imagery straight line joining the 
sun and any planet, moves over equal spaces 
in equal times. 8. That the squares of the 
times of the revolutions of the planets are 
as the cubes of their mean diatimces from 
the sun. Galileo, who died in 1642, ad- 
vanced the sdenoe by his obeervatloas and 
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by the new reveletions he made through 
hii telescopes^ which established the truth 
of the Copernican theory. Newton, born 
in 1642, carried physical astronomy sud- 
denly to comparative perfection. Accept- 
ing Kepler’s laws as a statement of the 
facts of planetary motion he deduced from 
them his theory of gravitation. I'he sci- 
ence was enriched towards the close of the 
eighteenth century by the discovery by 
Herschel of the planet Uranus and its satel- 
lites, the resolution of the Milky Way into 
myriads of stars, and the unravelling of the 
mystery of nebulre and of double and triple 
stars The splended analytical researches 
of lialande, Lagrange, Uelambre, and La- 
place, mark the same period. The nine- 
teenth century opened with the discovery 
of the iirst four minor planets; and the 
existence of another planet (Neptune) more 
distant from the sun than Uranus, was, in 
1845, simultaneously and independently 
predicted by Leverrier and Adams. Of 
late years the sun has attracted a number 
of observers, the spectroscoj^e and ])hoto- 
graphy having been especially fruitful in 
this field of investigation. From recent 
transit observations the former calculated 
distance of the sun has been corrected, and 
is now given as 92,560,000 miles. An in- 
teresting recent discovery is that of the two 
satellites of Mars. The existence of an 
intra- Mercurial planet, which has been 
named Vulcan, has not yet been verified. 
Much valuable work has of late been ac- 
complished in ascertaining the parallax of 
fixed stars. 

The objects with which astronomy has 
chiefly to deal are the earth, the sun, the 
moon, the planets, the fixed stars, comets, 
nebulee, and meteors. The stellar universe 
is composed of an unknown host of stars, 
many millions in number, the most notice- 
able of which have been formed into groups 
called con8teIl€Uion8, The nebulae are doud- 
like patches of light scattered all over the 
heavens. Some of them have been resolved 
into star-dusters, but many of them are but 
masses of incandescent gas. A favourite 
theory regarding the fixed stars is that they 
form a system to which our sun bdongs, and 
that many of the nebulie are similar systems 
situated far outside of our own. The fixed 
stars preserve, at least to unaided vision, an 
unalterable relation to each other, because 
of their vast distance from the earth. Their 
apparent movement from east to west is 
the result of the earth’s revolution on its 


axis in twenty- four hours from west to east. 
The planets have not only an apparent, but 
also a real and proper motion, since, like 
our earth, they revolve around the sun in 
their several orbits and periods. The 
nearest of these bodies to the sun — unless 
the hypothetical Vulcan really exists — is 
Mercu^, Venui^ the second planet from 
the sun, is the brightest and most beau- 
tiful of all the pluiets. The Earth is 
the first planet accompanied by a satellite 
or moon. Mara^ the next planet, has two 
satellites, as already mentioned. Its sur- 
face has a variegated character, and the 
existence of laud, water, snow, and ice has 
been assumed. The AHtcrmih^ of which 
over 400 have been observed, form a broad 
zone of small bodies circulating in the space 
between Mars and Jupiter. Juptitr^ the 
largest planet of the system, has four satel- 
lites, discovered by Galileo, and is marked 
by dark bands or belts on each side of the 
equator. Saturn^ udth his eight moons, and 
his broad thin rings with edges turned to- 
wards the planet, is, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing telescopic object in the heavens. L Vd nua 
— discovert by Herschel in 1781 — is ac- 
companied by four satellites. Neptune^ the 
farthest removed from the sun, has one 
satellite, the motion of which is retrograde. 
Besides the planets, quite a numl^r of 
comets are known to be members of the 
solar system. The physical constitution 
of these bodies is still one of the enigmas of 
astronomy. The observation of meteors 
has recently attracted much attention. They 
most frequently occur in the autumn, and 
have been supposed to be the ddbris of 
comets. See articles Earth, Sun, Moon, 
Plafiet, Comet, Store, Mercury, Vmua, Mara, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Aateroida, Ac. 

Aitur. See Ooahawk, 

Aitn'ria, or The Abturiar, a Spanish 
principality, now forming the province of 
Oviedo, on the north coast of Spain; an 
alpine region, with steep and jaggM moun- 
tain rid^. valuable minerals, luxuriant 
grazing lands, and fertile well -watered 
valleys. The hereditary prince of Spain 
has borne since 1S88 the title of Prince of 
the Asturias. - ^ 

Aity'agut^-iez), last king of the Medesi, 
598-558 depos^ V* Gyrus, an event 
which Crimsferred 
Modes to the 

Anmotoii (a-s^^*> 4 ^^' or Nuestea 
S sfioBA ns LA AsuNCio; Asnimp- 

tion), the chief city «y, on the 
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river Fanigaay, oicturesquely litttAted and 
with good public buildings. It was founded 
in 1536 on the feast of the Assumption. Its 
trade is mostly in the yerba tea, hides, 
tobacco, oranges, It was taken and 
plimdei^ by the Brazilians in 1869 , and 
some of the leading buildings still remain 
in a half*mined condition. A railway runs 
for a short distance into the interior. Pop. 
51 , 719 . 

Aa'wail, the native name for the sloth- 
bear {Ursus Idbtdtua) of the mountams of 
India, an uncouth, unwieldy animal, with 
very long black hair, inoffensive when not 
attacked. Its usual diet consists of roots, 
bees’ -nests, grubs, snails, ants, &c. Its flesh 
is in much favour as an article of food. 
When captured young it is easily tamed 

Asylum, a sanctuary or place of refuge, 
where criminals and debtors sheltered them- 
selves from justice, and from which they 
could not be taken without sacrilege. Tem- 
ples were anciently asylums, as were Chris- 
tian churches in later times. (See Sanc- 
tuary.) The term is now usually applied 
to an institution for receiving, mamtiUning, 
and, so far as possible, ameliorating the 
conation of persons labouring under certain 
bodily defects or mental maladies; some- 
times also a refuge for the unfortunate. 

Asymptote (as'im-tot), in geometry, a 
line which is continuaUy i^proaching a 
curve, but never meets it^ however far either 
of them may be prolonged. This may be 
conceived as a tangent to a curve at an 
infinite distance 

Assm'deton, a figure of speech by which 
connecting words are omitted; as * I came, 
saw, conquered.* 

Atacama (a-ta-ka'ma), a desert region on 
the west coast of S. Amrioa belon^ng to 
Chili, comprised partly in the prov. of 
Atacama, partly in the territm^ of Anto- 
fagasta. It mainly consists ox a plateau 
extending from Copiiq>6 northward to the 
river Loa» and lies between the Andes and 
the sea. It forms the chief mining district 
of Chili, there being here rich silver mines, 
while gold is also found, as well as argen- 
tiferous lead, copper, nickel, cobalt, and 
iron; with guano on the coast The noithem 
portion till recently belonged to Bolivia, 
lifts Chilian prov. of Atacama has an area 
of 89,600 sq. m. and a pop. of 84,000. 

Attusa'mite, a mlnml oonsliting of a 
oombination d the protoxide and chloride 
of o(qpper, occurring abundantly in some 
parts ii South Americs> ss st Atscsma» 
288 


whence it has its name. It is worked as 
an ore in South America^ and is exported 
to England. 

Atahual'pa, the last of the incas, suc- 
ceeded his fatiier in 1529 on the throne of 
Quito, whilst his brother Huascar obtained 
the Kingdom of Peru. They soon made war 
against each other, when the latter was de- 
feated, and his kingdom fell into the hands 
of Atahualpa. The Spaniards, taking ad 
vantage of these internal disturbances, with 
Pizarro at their head, invaded Peru, and 
advanced to Atahualpa’ s camp. Here, while 
Pizarro'H priest was telling the inca how the 
pope had given Peru to the Spaniards, fire 
was opened on the unsuspecting Peruvians, 
Atahualpa was captured, and, despite the 
payment of a vast ransom in gold, was 
executed ( 1533 ). 

Atalan'ta, in the Greek mythology, a 
famous huntress of Arcadia. She was to be 
obtained in marriage only by him who 
could outstrip her in a race, the conse- 
quence of failure being death. One of her 
suitors obtained from ApliroditS (Venus) 
three golden apples, which he threw behind 
him, one after another, as he ran. Atalanta 
stopped to pick them up, and was not 
uQwfilingly defeated. I’here was another 
Atalanta belonging to Bmotia, who cannot 
very well be distinguished, the same stories 
bei^ told about both. 

Ataman. See Jletman, 

At'avUm (L. an ancestor), in bi- 

ology, the tendency to reproduce the ances- 
tral type in animals or plants which have 
become considerably momfied by breeding 
or cultivation; the reversion of a descendant 
to some peculiarity of a more or leas remote 
ancestor. 

Ataxy, Ataxia, in medicine, irregularity 
in tile animal functions, or in the symptoms 
of a diseaae. See Lowmotor ataxy. 

Atba'ra, the roost northerly tributary of 
the Nile. It rises in the Abyssiniaii high- 
lands, receives several large tributaries, and 
enters the Nile about IS*" n. 

Ateihafalay'a (‘Lost Water*), a river of 
the U. States, an outlet of the Red River 
which strikes off before the junction of that 
river with the Mississippi, flows southward, 
and enters the Gulf A Mexico by Atcha- 
falaya Bay. Its length is 250 miles. 

AtobMn'. See Aeheen. 

Ateh'ison, acity of Kansas, United States, 
on the Mimoori, about 30 miles from Lea- 
veDworth, an Important railway centre with 
an Increasing trade. Pop. 15,722. 
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Jk!\At among the Greeki, the goddeM 
of hat^ injuitioe, crime, and retribution, 
daughtOT of Zeus according to Homer, but 
of Eris (Strife) according to Hesiod. 

At'alea, a genus of American monkeys. 
See Spider-monkey. 

Atellen Natio^ux (a>tl>ya n&-Byo-nd), 
or national workshops, were established by 
the French j)ro visional government in 1848. 
They interfered much with private trade 
as about 1 00,000 workmen threw themselves 
on the government for work. The breaking 
un of the system led to disorders, but it was 
arndisbed in July, 1848. 

Atella'ius Fab'ulss (called also Oncan 
p1ay»\ a kind of light Interlude, in ancient 
Home, performed nut by the regular actors, 
but by freeborn young Homans; it origi- 
nated from the ancient AtcUa, a city of the 
Oscans. 

Atesh'ga (the place of fire), a sacred place 
of the Guebres or Persian fire-worshippers, 
on the peninsula of Apsheron, on the w. 
coast of the Caspian, visited by large num- 
bers of pilgrims, who bow before the sacred 
flames which issue from the bituminous soil. 

Ath (at), a fortified town of Belgium, in 
the province of Hainaut, on the llender; 
it carries on weaving, dyeing, and printing 
cottons. Pop 11,000. 

Athabas'ca, a river, lake, and district of 
Canada. The Athabasoa river rises on the 
eastern slo()e8 of the Hooky Mountains in 
the district of Alberta, flows in a n.e. direc- 
tion through the district of the same name, 
and falls into I^ake Athabasca after a course 
of about 600 miles. — Lake Athabasca, or 
Lake of the Hills, is about 190 miles s.s.x. 
of the Great Slave Lake, with which it is 
connected by means of the Slave Biver, a 
continuation of the Peace. It Is about 200 
miles in length from east to west, and about 
85 miles wide at the broadest part, but gra- 
dually narrows to a point at either extre- 
mity. — The district of Athabasca, formed 
in 1882, lies Immediately x. of British 
Columbia and H. of All)orta; area about 
251,800 sq. miles. It is intersected by the 
Athal)asca and the Peace River, and as yet 
has a scanty population. The name is 
given to a family of Indians. Pop. 6615. 

Athall'ah, daughter of Ahab king of 
Israel, and wife cl Joram king of Judah. 
After the death of her son Ahariah she 
opened her way to the throne bv the murder 
of forty-two p^oes of the roysl blood. She 
reigned sIe years; in the seventh the high- 
priieBt Jehoiada placed Joaah, the young sob 


of Ahariah, who had been secretly pre- 
served, on the throne of his father, and 
Athaliah was slain. See 2 Kings viii ix. xi 

Athana'sian Creed, a creed or exposition 
of Christian faith, supposed formerly to have 
been drawn up % St. Athanasius, though 
this opinion is now generally rejected, and 
the composition often ascribed to Hilary, 
bishop of Arles (about 480). It is an ex- 
plicit avowal of the doctrines of the Trinity 
(as opposed to Arianism, of which Atha- 
nasius was a great opponent) and of the in- 
carnation, and contains what are known as 
the ' damnatory clauses,* in which it declares 
that damnation must be the lot of those 
who do not believe the true and catholic 
faith. It is contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, to be read on certain occasions. 

Athana'sius, St., Archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, a renowned father of the church, bom 
in that city about a.d. 296, died 873. While 
yet a young man he attended the council at 
Nice (825), where be gained the highest es- 
teem of the fathers by the talents which he 
displayed in the Arian controversy. He had 
a mat share in the decrees passed here, 
and thereby drew on himself the hatred of 
the Arlans. Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed archbishop of Alexandria. The 
complaints and accusations of his enemies 
at length induced the Emperor Constantine 
to summon him in 884 before the councils 
of Tyre and Jerusalem, when he was sus- 
pended, and afterwards banished to Treves. 
The death of Constantine put an end to this 
banishment, and Constantins recalled the 
holy patriarch. His return to Alexandria 
resembled a triumph. Deposed again in 
840, he was reinstated in 842 Again in 
855 he was sentenced to be banished, when 
he retired into those parts of the desert 
which were entirely uninhabited. He was 
followed by a faitUul servant, who, at the 
risk of his life, supplied him with the means 
of subsistence. Here Athanasius composed 
many writings, full of eloquence, to streng- 
then the faith of the believers, or expose 
the falsehood of his enemies, ’^en Julian 
the Apostate aeoended the throne tolera- 
tion was proclaimed to ril religions, and 
Athanasius returned to his former position 
at Alexandria. His next controversy was 
with the heathen subjects of Julian, who 
excited the emperor against him, and he 
was obliged to flee in order to save his life. 
The dem of the emperor and the aooesrion 
of Joviim (868) aga^ brought him back; 
but Yalens beoomii^emperor, and the At- 
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iftns recoTering the superiority, he was onoe 
more compell^ to flee. He concealed him- 
self in the tomb of his father, where he 
remained four months, until Yalens allowed 
him to return. From this period he re- 
mained undisturbed in his office till he died. 
Of the forty-six years of his official life he 
spent twenty in banishment, and the greater 
part of the remainder in defending the 
Nicene Creed. His writings, which are in 
Greek, are on polemical, historical, and 
moral subjects. The polemical treat chiefly 
of the do^rines of the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion of Christ, and the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. The historical ones are of the 
greatest importance for the history of the 
church. See AthaTianan Creed. 

A'theism (Greek, a,priv.,and 7%€0A,God), 
the disbelief of the existence of a God or 
BU))reme intelligent being; the doctrine op- 
posed to theism or deism. The term has 
been often loosely used as equivalent with 
irfiddity generaUy, with deism, with pan- 
theism, and with the denial of immortality. 

Ath'eling, a title of honour among the 
Anglo-Saxons, meaning one who is of noble 
blood. The title was gradually confined to 
the princes of the blo^ royal, and in the 
ninth and tenth centuries is used exclusively 
for the sons or brothers of the reigning king. 

Atheling, Edoab. See Edgar AtkeUng. 

Ath'elney, formerly an island in the midst 
of fens and marshes, now drained and cul- 
tivated, in Somersetshire, England, about 
7 miles south-east of Bridgwater. Alfred 
the Great took refuge in it during a Danish 
invasion, and afterwards founded an abbey 
there. 

Ath'elstan, King of England, bom W, 
died 941, succeeded his father, Edward the 
Elder, in 925. He was victorious in his 
wars with the Danes of Northumberland, 
and the Soots, by whom they were assisted. 
After a signal overthrow of his enemies at 
Brunanburgh he governed in peace and with 
great ability. 

Athi'na, or AthInI, a Greek goddess, 
identified by the Boinans with Minerva, 
the representative of the intelleotOid powers; 
the daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) and Mfitis 
(that is, wisdom or cleverness). According 
to the legend, which is perhaps aUegoricid, 
before her birtii Zeus swallow^ her mother, 
and Athena afterwards sprang from the 
head ef Zeus with a mighty war shout and 
in complete armour. Li her character of 
a wise and prudent warrior she was con- 
trasted with t^fieroe Ares (Macs)* lathe 


wars of the giants she slew Pallas and £n- 
celadus. In the wars of the mortals she 
aided and protected heroes. She is also 
represented as the patroness of the arts of 
peace. The sculptor, the architect, and the 
painter, as well as the philosopher, the 
orator, and the poet, considered her their 
tutelar deity. She is also represented among 
the healing gods. In all these representa- 
tions she is the symbol of the thinking fa- 
culty, the goddess of wisdom, science, and 
art ; the latter, however, only in so far as 
invention and thought are comprehended. 
In the images of the goddess a manly gra- 
vity and an air of reflection are united with 
female beauty in her features As a warrior 
she is represented completely armed, her 
head covered with a gold helmet. As the 
goddess of peaceful arts she appears in the 
dress of a Grecian matron. To her insignia 
belong the riDgis, the Gorgon's head, the 
round Argive buckler; and the owl, the 
cock, the serpent, an olive branch, and a 
lance were sacred to her. All Attica, but 
particularly Athens, was sacred to her, and 
she had numerous temples there. Her most 
brilliant festival at Athens was the Pan- 
athenaea. 

Athenss'um, the temple of Athena or 
Minerv{^ at Athens, frequented by poets, 
learned men, and orators. The same name 
was given at Borne to the school which 
Hadrian established on the Capitoline 
Mount for the promotion of literary and 
scientific studies. In modem times the 
same name is given to literary clubs and 
establishments connected with the sciences. 

The Athenccum is also the name of the 
leading British literary journal, established 
in 1828 and published weekly. Among the 
names of th^ that have been connected 
with it are Sterling, Dilke, Hepworth Dixon, 
Stebbing, Ac. 

Athanss'na, aGreek rhetorician and gram- 
marian, who lived at the end of the second 
and beginning of the third century alter 
Christ, author of an encyclopiedic work, in 
the form of conversation, called the Feast 
of the Learned (Deipnoaophistae), which is 
a rich but ill-arrangea treasure of historical, 
antiquartan, philosophical, grammatical, Ac., 
knowledge. 

Atliei^onui, a Platonic philosopher of 
Athens, a convert to Christianity, who wrote 
a Greek Apology for the Christians, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Marcus Aur^o% 
In 177, one of the earliest that appeared. 
MUblm (Gr. AMnai, L. AtAmor), an- 
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ciently the capital of Attica and centre of 
Greek culture, now the capital of the King- 
dom of Greece. It is situated in the central 
plain of Attica, about 4 miles from the Sa- 
ronic Gulf or Gulf of i^gina, an arm of the 
>%gean Sea running in between the main- 
land and the Peloponnesus It is said to 
have been founded about 1550 B.c by Ce- 
crops, the mythical Pelasgian hero, and to 
have borne the name Cecropia until under 
Krecbtheiis it received the name of Athens 


in honour of AthfinS. The Acropolis, an 
irregular oval crag 150 ft high, with a level 
summit 1000 ft. long by 500 in breadth, 
was the original nuoleus of the city, which 
according to tradition was extended by 
Theseus when Athens became the head of 
the confederate Attic states The three 
chief eminences near the Acropolis — the 
Areopagus to the north-west, the Pnyx to 
the south-west, and the Museum to the south 
of the Pnyx— were thus included within the 



city boundary as the sites of its chief pub- 
lic buildmgs, the city itself, however, after- 
wards taking a northerly direction On the 
east ran the Ilissus and on the west the 
OephissuB, while to the south-west lay three 
liarbours— Phalerum, the oldest and nearest, 
the PirteuB, the most important; and Muny- 
chia, the Pirseau Acropolis, At the height of 
its prosperity the city was connected with its 
harbours by three ma8Bi\e walls (the *long 
walls*). The architectural development <3 
Athens may be dated from the rule of the 
Fisistratids (560-510 B c.), who are credited 
with the foundation of the huge temple of 
the Olympian Zeus, completed by Hadrian 
seven oenturies later, the erection of the 
Pythium or temple of Pythian Apollo, and 
of the Lyoeum or temple of Apollo Lyoeus 
— idl near the Ilissus; and to whom were 
due the indosare of the Academy, a gym- 


nasium and gardens to the north of the 
city, and the building of the Agora with its 
Portico or Stoa, Bouleuterium or Senate- 
house, Tholus, and Prytanium. With the 
foundation of Athenian democracy under 
Clisthenes, the Pnyx or place of public 
assembly, with its semidi^lar area and 
Cyclopean wall, first became of importance, 
and a commencement was made to the Dio- 
nysiac theatre (theatre of Dionysus or Bac- 
chus) on die south side of the Acropolis. 
After the destruction wrought by the Per- 
sians in 480 B.C. Themistodes reconstructed 
the dty upon practical lines and widi a 
larger area, indosing the city in new walls 
7i mUes in drcumference, erecting the north 
wall of the Aoropdis, and developing the 
maritime resources of the Pireus; while 
Cimon added to the southern fortifications 
of the AsiiopdiB, placed on it the temple 
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of Wmglew Victory, planted the Agora 
wiUi trees, laid out &e Academy, and built 
the Theseum on an eminence north of the 
Areopagus; his brother-in-law, Peisianax, 
erectmg the famous Stoa PoecilS, a hall with 
walls covered with painting (whence the 
Stoics got their name). Under Pericles the 
highest point of artistic development was 
reached An Odeium was erected on the 
east of the Dionysiac theatre for the recita- 
tions of rbapsodists and musicians, and with 
the aid of the architects Ictinus and Mnes- 


icles and of the sculptor Phidias the Ac- 
ropolis was perfected. Covering the whole 
of the western end rose the Propylasa, 
Pentelic marble and consisting of a central 
portico with two wings in the form of Doric 
temples. Within, to the left of the entrance, 
stood the bronze statue of Athena Proma- 
chu^ and beyond it the Erechtheuro, con- 
taining the statue of Athena Polias, while 
to the right, on the highest part of the Aero 
polls, was the marble Par^enon or temple 
of Athena, the crowning glory of the whole. 



Athens —The Acropolis and Areopagus 


Minor statues and shrines occupied the 
rest of the area, which was for the time 
wholly appropriated to the worship of the 
guardian deities of the city In the interval 
between the close of the Peloponnesian war 
and the battle of Cheeronea few additions 
were made. Then, however, the long walls 
and Pirseus, destroyed by Lysander, were 
restored by Conon, and under the orator 
Lycurgns the Dionysiac temple was com- 
pleted, the Panathenaic stadium commenced, 
and the choragic monuments of Lysicrates 
and Thrasyllus erected. Later on Ptolemy 
Philadelphus gave it the Ptolemseum near 
the Theseum, Attains I. the stoa north-east 
of the Agora, Eumenes 11 that near the 
great thMlre, and Antiochus Epiphanes 
carried on the Olympium Under the Ro- 
mans it continued a flourishing city, Ha- 
drian in the second centmy adorning it with 
many new buildings. Indeed Athens was 
at no tfane mofe splendid than under the 
287 


Antonines, when Pausanias visited and de- 
scribed it. But after a time Christian zeal, 
the attacks of barbarians, and robberies of 
collectors made sad inroads among the mo- 
numents Alxmt 420 A.D. paganism was 
totally annihilated at Athens, and when 
Justinian closed even the schools of the 
philosophers, the reverence for buildings as- 
sociated with the names of the ancient dei- 
ties and heroes was lost The Parthenon 
was turned into a church of the Virgin Mary, 
and Bt. George stepped into the place of 
Theseus. Finally, m 1450 the place fell 
into the hands of the Turks. The Parthe- 
non became a mosque, and in 1687 was 
greatly damaged by an explosion at the 
siege of Athens by the Venetians. Enoi^h, 
however, remains of it and of the nei^- 
bouring structures to abundantly attest the 
splendour of the Acropolis; whde of the 
other buildings of the dty, the Theseum 
and Horolcgiuiii, or Temple of the Windup 
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Aro admivAbly praitrvdd, m alao are the 
Pnyx, Panatheniiio etadiom, fto. Soon after 
the oommencement of the war of liberation 
la 1821 the Turke aurrendered Athena, but 
eaptured it aii^ain in 1826-27. It waa then 
abMidoned until 1880. In 1885 it became 
the royal reaidenoe, and made rapid pro- 
greas. The modem city moatly liea north* 
warda and eaatwards from the Acropolia, 
and conaiata mainly of atraight and well- 
built atreeta. Among the principal build- 
inga are the royal palace, a atately building 
with a fa9ade of Pentelic marble (^mpleted 
1843), the univeraity, the academy, public 
library, theatre, and obaervatory. The uni- 
veraity was opened in 1886, and haa 8000 
atudenta. There are valuable muaeuma, in 
particular the National Muaeum and that 
in the Polytechnic School, which embraoea 
the Schliemann collection, &o. Theae are 
conatantly being added to by excavationa. 
There are four mreign archaeological achoola 
or inatitutea, the French, German, Ame- 
rican, and Britiah. Tramwaya have been 
made in the principal atreeta, and the city 
ia connected by rwway (6 milea) with ito 
port, the Piraeua. Pop. 128,735. 

Athena, the name of many placei in the 
U. Statea, the chief being in Georgia, and 
containing the Georgia Univeraity. Pop. 
10,245. 

Ath'erina (Atherlna)t the name of a genua 
of amall fiahea abundant in the Mediterra- 
nean and caught in Britiah waters, some of 
them being highly esteemed as food. 

Ath'eratone, a town in Warwickshire, 
England, the reputed birthplace of the poet 
Drayton. Pop. 4991. 

Ath'trton, town of England, Lancashire, 
18 miles north-west of Manchester; cotton- 
factories, collieriea, iron-works. Pop. 1 6,21 1. 

Athlataa (athldts; Gr. tUhlMat), comba- 
tants who took part in the public games of 
Greece. The profession was an honourable 
one ; tests of birth, position, and character 
were imposed, and crowns, statues, mieoial 
privileges, and pensions were among the re- 
wards of success . — AthUttc $port$t If they do 
not hold such an honourable position to-day 
as they did in antiquity, are still practised 
with great enthusiasm and excite &e keen- 
est interest in their patrons. Among them 
are running; jumping, rowing, swimming, 
oyoUng, orick^ football, wresUing, throw- 
ing the hammer, ‘putting' the ston^ &c. 

AthUMM^ a town of Ireland, divi^ by 
the Shannon into two parts, one in West- 
meath, the other la Eoeoomomn; about 76 


miles wost of Dublin. Its oentril portion 
has made it one of the ohief milits^ depots, 
and it is the terminus of four important 
railways. It manufactures woollen goods, 
felt bi^ linens, Ac., and has a valuable 
river fishery. Up to 1885 it sent one mem- 
ber to ParUament. Pop. 6617. 

Ath'ol, or Athoue, a mountainous and 
romantic district in the north of Perthshire, 
Scotland, giving the title to a duke of the 
Murray family. 

Athor, Hathob, or Hxt-hbb, an Egyp- 
tian goddess, identified with Aphrodite or 
VenuB. Her symbol waa the cow bearing 
on its head the solar disc and hawk -feather 
plumes. Her ohief temple was at Denderah. 
From her the third month of the Egyptian 
year derived its name. 

Athos (now Hagion Oro8 or MonU Santo, 
that ia. Holy Mountain), a mountain 6700 
feet high, in Euro{)ean Turkey, terminating 
the moat eastern of the three peninsulas 
jutting into the Archipelago. The name, 
however, ia freouently applied to the whole 
peninsula, which is about 30 miles long by 
5 broad. It is covered with forests, and plan- 
tations of olive, vine, and other fruit treea 
Both the Hurfaoe and coast-line are irregular. 
The Persian fleet under Mardoniua was 
wrecked here in 498 B.O., and to avoid a 
similar calamity Xerxes caused a canal, of 
which traces may yet be seen, to be cut 
through the iathmus that joins the penin- 
aula to the mainland. On the peninsula 
there are situated about twenty monas- 
teries and a multitude of hermitages, which 
contain from 6000 to 8000 monks and her- 
mits of the order of St Basil The libra- 
ries of the monasteries are rich in literary 
treasures aud manuscripts. Every nation 
belonging ts Greek Church has here 
one or more tBUNIBsteries of its own, which 
are annua]]|* nipited by pilgrims. The 
various reUghMiB communities form a spe- 
cies of republic, paying an annual tribute 
of nearly £4000 to the^rks, and governed 
by a synod of twenty monastic deputies aud 
four presi d en t s meeting weekly. The privi- 
legee which the establkhments enjoy they 
owe to Murad II., who^ on account of their 
voluntary submission, even before the Ciq>- 
ture of Constantino^ granted them his 
protection. At the present day no Moham- 
medan except the Aga Boetanji, who anti 
as an htlermediary between the monks and 
the ivltaii, can settle on the penineula. 
The fiveaue of the community » derived 
and Iro^ 
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m anmletik vosmUi, cruoifixa% imagttB, and 
wooden forniture, 

Athy', a town in Ireland, oonntv ol Kil- 
dare, 87 milea south-weet of Dnblui, on the 
Bairow, which is here joined by the Grand 
Canal. Its chief trade is in com. Fo]^8599. 

AUtlaii, a lake and mountain of Gentnd 
America in Guatemala. The lake is about 
24 miles long and 10 broad; the mountain 
is an active volcano 12,160 ft. high. 

Atlaa'ta, a city in the Uni^ States, 
capital of Georgia, on an elevated ridge, 
7 miles south-east of the Chattahoochee 
Biver. It is an important railway centre; 
carries on a huge trade in grain, pi^)er, 
cotton, flour, and especially tobacco, and pos- 
sesses flour-mills, paper-mills, iron-works, 
Iec. Here are Atlanta University for col- 
oured male and female students, a theolo- 
gical collage, a medical college, Ac. Atlanta 
suffered severely during the dvil war. Fop. 
(1901), 89,872. 

AtUa'tss, or Tu.amOkjm, in architecture, 
male flgnrss used in place of columns or 



pilasters for the support of an enta bl atu r e 
or comice. Female figures so employed 
are termed earyaitdes. 

Atlantic City, a fashionable watering- 
place of the U. States^ on the coast of B'ew 
Jersey. Fop. 27,838. 

Ocean, the vest of sea 

lying between the west coasts of Europe 
and Africa and the asst coasts of Noith 


the Gulf of Mexioo, the Caribbean Sea, the 
North Sea or German Ooean, the Bay 
Biscay, and the Gulf of Guinea. The prin- 
oipsl islands north of the equator are Ice- 
land, the Fa^ and British Islands, the 
AjtoteB, Caziaries, and Cape de Verd Is- 
lands, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
the West India Islands; and south of the 
equator, Ascension, St. Helena, and Tristan 
da Cunha. 

The great currents of the Atlantic are 
the Eq^toiial Current (divisible into the 
Main, Northern, and Southern Equatorial 
Currents), the Gulf-stream, the North Af- 
rican and Guinea Current, the Southern 
Connectlnff Current the Southern Atlantic 
Current, the Cape Horn Current, lleuners 
Current nnd the Arctic Current The cur- 
rent system is primarily set in motion by 
the tr^e-winds which drive the water of 
the intertropical region from Africa to- 
wards the American coasts. The Main 
Eq^uatorial Current passing across the 
Atlantic, is tamed by the S. American 
coast along which it runs at a rate of SO 
to 50 miles a diw, tiU, having received part 
of the North Equatorial Current it en- 
ters the Gulf of Mexico. Issuing thence 
between Florida and Cuba under we name 
of the Gulf -stream, it flows with a gradually 
expanding ohannd nearly parallel to the 
coast of the United States. It then turns 
north-eastward into the mid-Atlantic, the 
larger proportion of it passing southward to 
the east of the Axores to swell the North 
African and Guinea Current created by the 
northerly winds off the Fortuguese coast 
The Guinea Current which takes a southerly 
course, is divided into two on arriving at the 
region of the norUi-east trades, part of it 
flow^ east to the Bight of Biafra and 
joinmg the South African feeder of the 
Main Equatorial, but the larger portion 
being carried westward into the North 
Equatorial drift. BanneVs Current, which is 
possibly a continuation of the Gulf -stream, 
enters the Bay of Biscay from the west, 
curves round its ooa^ and then turns north- 
west towards Cape Caear. The Arctic Cur- 
rent runs along we east coast of Greenland 


and Sentb America, and extending from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic Ocean; greateat 
breadth, between tire west ooast of Ncrtbeni 
Africa and the eaat ooaat of Florida, 4150 
milaa; leaat breadth, between Norway and 
Qfeenland, 980 milm; toparfidal extant^ 
25,000,000 sqnara rofl^ Tha principal in* 
y k a nd bayaa wB a fli n * sa i i d H i m a cn* sBa!y% 
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(being here called the Greenland Current), 
doubbs Cape Farewell, and flows up towards 
Davis’ St]^; it then turns to the south 
almig the coasts of Labrador and the United 
States, from which it separates the Gulf- 
atream by a cold band of water. Immense 
ipamee of ice are borne aonth by this oor- 
rvnt from the Folar seas. In we interior 
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of the North Atlftotic there ii a larce urea 
comparatively free from currents^ called the 
Sargasso Sea^ from the large quantity of 
seaweed (of the genus Ikinfasiwn) which 
drifts into it. A similar area exists in the 
South Atlantia In the South Atlantic, 
the portion of the Equatorial Current which 
strikes the American coast below Gape St 
Koque flows southward at the rate of from 
12 to 20 miles a day along the Brazil coast 
under the name of the Brazil Current It 
then turns eastward and forms the South 
Connecting (current, which, on reaching the 
South African coast, turns northward into 
the Main and Southern K<iuatorial Currents. 
Besides the surface currents, an under cur- 
rent of cold water flows fi'otu the poles to 
the equator, and an upper current of warm 
water fnnn the equator towards the poles. 

The greatest depth as yet discovered is 
north of Porto Rico, in the West Indies, 
namely 27,360 feet. Cioss-sections of the 
North Atlantic between Europe and Ame- 
rica show that its bed consists of two great 
valleys lying in a north-and-south direction, 
and 8e{)arated by a ridge, on which there 
is an average depth of 1600 or 1700 fathoms, 
while the valleys on either side sink to the 
depth of 3000 or 4000 fathoms. A ridge, 
called the WjfvUIe' Thomson Ridge^ with a 
depth of little more than 200 fathoms above 
it, runs from near the Butt of Lewis to 
Iceland, cutting off the colder water of the 
Arctic Ocean from the warmer water of the 
Atlantic. The South Atlantic, of which the 
greatest depth yet found is over 8000 fa- 
thoms, resembles the North Atlantic in 
having an elevated plateau or ridge in the 
centre with a deep trough on either side. 
The saltness and spedhc gravity of the At- 
lantic gradually diminish from the tropics 
to the poles, and also from within a short 
distance of the tropics to the equator. In 
the neighbourhood of the Britiw Isles the 
salt has lieen stated at one thirty-eighth of 
the weight of the water. The Nui^ At- 
lantic is the greatest highway of ocean traffic 
in the world. It is also a great area of sub- 
marine communication, by means of the 
telegnqihio cables that are laid across its bed. 
Atlaatio Telegraph. See Tc^^fgraph, 

Atlaa^tidea (-dSz), a name ^ven to the 
Pleiades, which were fabled to be the seven 
daughters of Atlas or of his brother Hes- 
peroa 

Atlaa'tis, an island which, according to 
Plato, ezisM in the Atlantic over agionst 
the PiUan of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), 


was the home of a groat nation, and was 
finally swallowed up by the sea. legend 

has been accepted by some as fundamen- 
tally true; but others have regarded it as 
the outgrowth of some early dis^very of the 
New World. 

Atlan'tOMHinis, a gigantic fossil reptile, 
order Dinosauria, oht&ied in the upper Ju- 
rassic strata of the Rocky Mountains, at- 
taining a length of 80 feet or more. 

Atlas, an extensive mountain system in 
North Africa, starting near Cape Nun on 
the Atlantic Ocean, traversing Morocoo, 
Algiers, and Tunis, and terminating on the 
coast of the Mediterranean ; di vided generally 
into two parallel ranges, running w. to s., 
the Greater Atlas lying towards the Sahara 
and the Lesser Athui towards the Mediter- 
ranean. The principal chain is about 1500 
miles long, and the principal peaks rise 
above or approach the line of perpetual con- 
gelation; MLiltsin in Marocco bedng 11,400 
feet high, and Tizi Likompt being 18,150. 
The highest elevation is perhaps lizi Tam- 
yurt^ estimated at fully 15,000 feet. Silver, 
antimony, lead, copper, iron, Aa, are among 
the minerals. The vegetation is chiefly 
European in character, except on the low 
grounds and next the desert. 

AUm, in Greek mythology, the name of 
a Titan whom Zeus condemned to bear the 
vault of heaven.— -The same name is given 
to a collection of maps and charts, and was 
first used by Gerard Mercator in the six- 
teenth century, the figure of Atlas bearing 
the globe bei^ given on the title-pages of 
such works. 

AtlM, in anatomy, is the name of the first 
vertebra of the neck, which supports the 
head. It is connect^ with the occipital 
bone in such a w» as to permit of the nod- 
ding movement m the head, and rests on 
the second vertebra or axis, their union al- 
lowing the head to turn from side to side. 

Atlu, a kind of silk or silk-sat^ fabric 
of eastern manufacture. 

Atmidom'eter, an instrument for measur- 
ing the evaporation from water, ice, or snow. 
It somewhi^ resenihles Nicbolson's hydro- 
meter, being constructed so as to float In 
water and having an upright gradoated 
stem, on the top of whic{||{F^ a metal pan. 
Water, ice, or snow Is put the pan, so 
as to sink the cero of the etem to a level 
with t^ cover of the venel, and ae evi^ 
ration goee on the etem rla^ showing m 
amount of evaporation in graine. 

Atmmn^eter, an inetnunent for measnriiw 
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the Mioiuit of evftporfttioii from % moiit anr- 
face in A given time. It ia often a thin hollow 
ball of porona earthenware in which ia in> 
aerted a graduated glaaa tube. The cavity 
of the ball and tube being filled with water 
and the top of the tube cloaed, the inatm- 
ment ia expoaed to the free action of the 
air; the relative rapidity with which the 
water tranauding through the poroua aub- 
atanoe ia evaporated, ia marked by the acale 
on the tube aa the water ainka 
AVmoaphere, primarily the gaaeoua en- 
velope wMch aurrounda the earth; but the 
term ia applied to that of any orb. The 
atmoaphere of the earth conaiata of a maaa 
of gaa extending to a height varioualy eati- 
matod at from 45 to 212 ^ea, and preaaing 
on every part of the earth’a aurfaoe with a 
preaaure of about 15 (1478) Iba. per aquare 
inch The exiatence of thia atmoapheric pree- 
aure waa first proved by Torrioelli, who thus 
accounted for the rush of a liquid to fill a 
vacuum, and who, working out the idea, 

E roduced the first barometer. The average 
eight of the mercurial column counterbal- 
ancing the atmospheric weight at the sea- 
level is a little leas than SO mchea; but the 
preaaure varies from hour to hour, and, 
roughly speaking, diminishes geometrically 
wi^ the arithmetical increase in altitude. 
Of periodic variations there are two maxima 
of daily preaaure occurring, when the tem- 
perature is about the mean of the day, and 
two minima, when it is at its highest and 
lowest respectively; but the problems of 
diurnal and seasonal oacillationa have yet 
to be fully solved. The pressure upon the 
human b^y of average size is no leas than 
14 tons, but as it ia exerted equallv in all 
directions no inconvenience ia caused by it. 
It is customary to take the atmospheric 
pressure as the standard for measuring 
other fluid pressures; thus the steam pres- 
sure of SO Ite. per square inch on a boiler ia 
spoken of as a pressure of two atmosfdierea. 

The atmosphWe, firstsubjected to amdysia 
by Priestley and Scheele in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, oonsistB of a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen in the al- 
most constant proportum of 20*81 volumes of 
oxygen to 70*19 volumes of nitrogen, or, by 
w^ht, 28*01 parts of oxygen to 76*99 of 
niti^tt. The gases are associated to- 
gether, not as a chemical cotOkpoand, but as 
a mechanical mixture. Upon the oxygen 
present depends the power of the ahmos- 
phere to support combustion and res||rstian, 
Ihe nitrogen acting as a dilnent to prevent 


its too energetic action. Besides these gases, 
the air contains the recently-diacovered gas 
artjon, aqueous vapour in variable quantity, 
ozone, carbonic acid gas, trasea of ammonia, 
nitric acid, and, in towns, sulphuretted hy- 
di og^n and sulphurous acid gas. In addition 
to its gaaeoua constituents the atmosphere 
la char^ with minute particles of organic 
and inorganic matter. 

Atmospheric electricity, the electricity 
manifest^ by the atmosphere, and made 
sensibly observable in the lightning flash. 

Atmoq>heric Engine. ^ Air-cnginr. 

Atmospheric Railway, so called in con- 
sequence of the motive power being derived 
from the pressure of the atmosphere, or 
from compressed air. The idea of thtis ob- 
taining motion was first suggested by the 
French engineer Papin, about 200 years ago. 
In 1810, and again in 1827, Mr. Medhurst 
publish^ a scheme for * propelling car- 
riages through a close-fitting air-tight tunnel 
by forcing in air behind them;’ and in 
1826 a similar project was patented by 
Mr. Vallance of Brighton. About 1836 
Mr. H. PinkuB, an American residing in 
England, patented a pneumatic railway. 
The carriages were to travel on an open 
line of rails, along which a cast-iron tube of 
between 8 and 4 feet diameter was to be 
laid, having a longitudinal slit from 1 to 2 
inches wide and dosed by a flexible valve 
along its upper side, through which a con- 
nection coula be formed between the leading 
carriam and a piston working within the 
tube. This method was improved by Messrs. 
Clegg and Samuda, who in 1840 tried some 
experiments on a portion of the West Lon- 
don Bailway with suffident success to in- 
duce the government to advance a loan to 
the Dubw and Kingstown Railway Com- 
pany, for the construction of a pneumatic 
line from Kingstown to Dalkey. It was 
opened for passenger traffic at the end of 
1848, and was worked for many months. 
The London and Croydon Company subse- 
quently obtained powers for down an 
atmospheric railway by thd ilne of their 
other line from London to Croydon, and in 
experimental trips in 1846 a speed of 80 
miles an hour was obtained with sixteen 
carriages, and of 70 miles with six carriages. 
But during the Intense heat of the summer 
of 1846 the iron tube frequently became so 
hot as to melt the oompoation which sealed 
the valve, and the line had to be worked by 
looofliotives. The mechanical difficulty m 
oommanding a snflloient amount of rardiao- 
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tion lad to tha abandonmant of the syitem porUon of 1 to 6, aod In oarbonio ojdda 
for railwaj purpoaai. It haa baen revived, oxygen is praeant with oatbon in tiia pro« 
however, for the conveyance of letters and portion of 8 to 6, 1 to 8 being alao the pro< 
parcala in towna bv means of tubes of mod- portiona in whi^ hydrogen and oxygen 
arate diameter laid beneath the streets. See oombina vdth each other. The thaoiy that 
Pneumatic these proportional wwmhere arc, in fact, 

Atoll^ the Polynesian name for coral nothing else but the relative weights of 
islands of tha ring^ type inclosing a lagoon atoms so far accounts for the phenomena 
in the centre, lliey are found chiefly in that the existence of these laws might have 
the Pacific in archipelagos, and occasionally been predicted by the aid of the atomic 
are of large size Suadiva Atoll is 44 milM hypothesis long More they were actually 


by 84; Rimsky is 64 by See CoraL 
Atomic Theory, a theory as to the axis- 


discovered by analysis In themselves, 
however, the laws do not prove the theory 


tence and properties of atoms (see Atoms); of the existence of ultimate particlei 


especially, in 
chemistry, the 
theory ao- 
counting for 
the fact that 
in compound 
bodies the ele- 
ments combine 
in certain con- 
stant proper 
tions, by as- 
sunung that all 
bodies are com- 
posed of ulti- 
mate atoms, 
the weight of 
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mi^rof acer- 
tain relative 
weight ; and 
altlumghmany 
chemists, even 
without ex- 
pressly adopt 
ing the atomic 
theory itself, 
have ftdlowed 
Dalton in the 
use of the 
terms isUm 
and ofofiMe 
weighty in pre- 
ference to pro- 


which is different in different kinds of mat- portion, combining prcporfion, equivalent^ 
ter. It is associated with the name of and the like, yet in using the word 
Dalton, who systematised and extended atom it should be held in mind that it 


the imperfect results of his predecessonk 
On Its practical side the atomic theory 


merely denotes the proportions in which 
elements unite. Ihese will remain the 


asserts three Laws qf Combining Propor- 
tions (1) The Law of Constant or Definite 
Proportions, teaching that in every chemical 
compound the nature and propoition of the 
constituent elements are definite and inva- 
riable, thus water invariably consists of 8 
parts by weight of oxymn to 1 part by 
weight of hydrogen; (2) The Law of Com- 
bination in Multiple Proportions, accor- 
ding to which the several proportions in 
which one element unites with another in- 
variably bear towards each other a simple 
relation; thus 1 part by weight of hydrogen 
unites with 8 ports by wei^t of oxygen to 
form water, and with 16 parts {i.e, 8x2) 
parts of oxygen to form peroxide of hydro- 
gen; (8) The Law of Combination in Redp- 
rooal ^portions, that the proportions In 
which two elements comMne with a third 
also represent the proportions in which, or 
in some dmple multiple of which, they will 
themselves combine; thus in olefiant gas 
hydrogen Is prassnt with carbon in the pro- 


same whether the atomic hypothesis which 
suggested the employment of the term be 
tiue or false. Dalton supposed that the 
atoms of bediss are spherical, and invented 
certain symbels to represent the mode in 
which he oanceived they might combine 
together. 

4Awn|||i. See Atoms, 

AtinA according to the hypotheek of 
some philosophers, the primary parts of 
elementary matter not further divisible. 
The princdpsl theorists of antiquity upon 
the nature cl atoms were Moschus of Sidon, 
Xieaclrous (510 B.C.), Democritus, Epicurus, 
and Lucretius. These philoeophers ex- 
idained all phenomena on the theory of the 
existence of atoms possessing various pro- 
perties and motioni^ and sia hence eome- 
tiipee called A tofautf. Among the modems^ 
OapHidi illustrated thedootrineof Epicurus. 
Bestifftes formed from this his system of the 
vottioss. Newton and Boerhaave suppoaed 
that the csigiBal matter consisls of natd^ 
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ponderable, impenetr^le, inactive, and im- 
mutable particles, from the variety in the 
composition of which the variety ot bodies 
origmates. According to Boseovich everr 
atom is an indivisible point possessing posi- 
tion, mass, and potendal force or capacity 
for attraction and repulsion. Upon the dis- 
covery of Helmholtz that a vortex in a 
perfe^ liquid possesses certain permanent 
characteristios, Sir W. Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin) has based a theory that atoms are 
vortices in a homo^neous, incompressible, 
and frictionless fluid. As to chemical 
atoms, see Atomic Theory, 

Atonement, in Christian tbeologv, the 
special work of Christ effected by ms life, 
sufferings, and death. The first explicit ex- 
position of the evangelical doctrine of the 
atonement is ascril^d to Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 1093. 

Atrato (&-trtt'tO), a river of S. America, 
in the north-west of Colombia, emptying 
itself by nine mouths into the Gulf of 
Darien; it is navigable bv steamers of some 
size for 250 miles, and has long been the 
subject of schemes for establishing water- 
communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

AtrauU, a town of India, United Pro- 
vinces, Aligarh district, clean, well built, 
and with a good trade. Pop. 14,374. 

AtFeb'ates, ancient inhabitants of that 
part of Gallia Belgica afterwards called 
Artoie. A colony of them settled in Britaiu, 
in a part of Berkshire and Oxfordshire. 

At'rtk, a river of Asia^ forming the 
boundary between Persia and the Russian 
Transcaspian territoiy, and flowing into the 
Caspian; length 250 miles. 

Abreus (at'rOs), in Greek mythology, a 
sun of Pelops and Hippodamla, grandi»n of 
Tant&luB and progenitor of Agamemnon. 
He succeeded Kurystheus, his father-in-law, 
as king of MycSnae, and in revenge for the 
seduction of his wife by his brother Thyestes 
gave a banquet at which the latter partorii 
of the flesh of his own sons. Atreus was 
killed by iGgisthus, a son of Thyestes. The 
tragic events oonneoted with this family fur- 
nished materials to some of tiie great Greek 
dramatists. 

At'riplex, a genus of plants, naii order 
Chenopodiaoeie. See Oracho, 

A'tiiiim, the entranoe-hall and most fan- 
pcttani apartment cl a Roman house, gener- 
ally ornamented with statues, family por- 
tnra, and other pictures, and forming the 
reoeptioii-room for vUtors and eUents. It 
W 


was lighted by the eomfluvium^ an opening 
in the roof, towards which the roof sloped 
so as to throw the rain-water into a dstem 
in the floor called the implutmm. 

In toology the term is applied to the 
large chamber or 'doaea* into which the 
intestine opens in the Tunioata. 

At'ropa, the nightshade genua of plants. 
See Beliaelonna. 

AVnq[>hy, a wasting of the flesh due to 
some interierenoe wiSi the nutritive pro- 
cesses. It may arise from a variety of 
causes, such as permanent, oppressive, and 
exhausting passions, organic disease, a want 
of proper food or of pure air, suppurations 
in important organs, copious evacuations of 
blood, saliva, semen, Ac., and it Is also some- 
times produced by poisons, for example 
arsenic, mercury, lead, in miners, painters, 
gilders, Ac. In old age the whole frame 
except the heart undergoes atrophic change, 
and it is of frequent occurrence in infancy 
as a consequence of improper, unwholesome 
food, exposure to cold, damp, or impure air, 
Ac. Single organs or parts of the body 
ncay be i^ected irrespective of the general 
state of nutrition; thus local atrophy may 
be superinduced by palsies, the pressure of 
tumours upon the nerves of the limbo, or by 
artificial pressure, as in the feet of Chinese 
ladies. 

At'rmpin, At'roplne, a crystalline alkaloid 
obtained from the deadly nightshade (A trUpa 
BeUadonna). It is very poisonous, and pro- 
duces persistent dilatation of the pupil 

At'ropos, the eldest of the Fat^ who 
outs the thread of life with her shears. 

Attaohd (at'a-shft), a junior member of 
the diplomatic service attached to an em- 
bassy or legation. 

Atta.(di'ment, in English law, a taking of 
the person, goods, or estate by virtue of a 
writ or precept It is distinguished from 
an arreet by proceeding out of a higher 
court by precept or writ, whereas the latter 
proceeds out of an inferior court by precept 
only. An arrest lies only against the body 
of a man, whereas an attachment lies often 
against the goods only, and sometimes agaixurt 
the body a^ goods. It differs from a d it- 
treu in that an attachment does not extend 
to lands, while a distress cannot touch the 
bo(fy. Foreign atUtchmemt answers to what 
in Bootland is tanned arrestment, by means 
of wbidh a ereditormay obtain the security 
of the goods or other personal property of 
his debtor in the hands of a third pMSon for 
the purpose d enfordng the appearance ol 
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the debtor to answer to an action, and after- 
wards, upon his continued default, of obtain- 
ing the property absolutely in satisfaction 
of the demand. 

Attack^, the opening act of hostility by a 
force seeking to dislodge an enemy from its 
position. It is consider^ more advantageous 
to offer than to await attack, even in a de- 
fensive war. The historic forms of attack 
are: 1. The parallel; 2. I'he form in which 
both the wings attack and the centre is 
kept back; 3. The form in which the centre 
is pushed ^rward and the wings kept back; 
4. The famous oblique mode, dating at least 
from Eiiaminondas, and employed by Fred- 
erick the Great, where one wing advances 
to engage, whilst the other is kept back, 
and occupies the attention of the enemy by 
pretending an attack. Napoleon preferred 
to mass heavy columns against an enemy’s 
centre. The forms of at^k have changed 
with the weapons used. In the days of the 
pike heavy masses were the rule, but the 
use of the musket led to an extended battle- 
front to give effect to the fire. The advance 
in long and slender lines which grew out 
this has been not less famous in the annals 
of British attack than the square formation 
in those of defence. 

Attaln'dar, the legal consequences of a 
sentence of death or outlawry pronounced 
against a person for treason or felony, the 
person being said to be attainted. It re- 
sulted in forfeiture of estate and * corruption 
of blood,* rendering the party incapable of 
inheriting property or transmitting it to 
heirs; but these results now no longer 
follow. Formerly persons were often sub- 
jected to attainder by a special bill or act 
passed in parliament. 

Attaint*, a writ at common law against 
a jury for a false verdict, now obsolete in 
England. 

Attale'a, a genus of American palms, 
comprising the piassava palm, which pro- 
duces coquilla-nuts. 

Att*altts, the names of three kings of 
ancient Pergamus, 241-183 ii.c., the last 
of whom b^ueatbed his kingdom to the 
Romans. They were all patrons of art and 
literature. 

At*tar, in the East Indies, a general term 
lor a perfume from fiowers; in Europe 
generally used only of the attar or oUo of 
rotes, an emcntisl ^ made from JRosa oentl- 
folia, the hnndred-leaved or cabbage-rose, 
R, damatelna or damask-rose, R, mosehdta 
or mnsk-roae^ Aa, 100,000 roses yielding 


only 180 grains of attar. Cashmere, 
Shiraz, and Damascus are celebrated for 
its manufacture, and there are extensive 
rose farms in the valley of Kezanlik in 
Boumelia and at Ghazipur in Benares, 
llie oil is at first greenish but afterwards 
it presents various tints of green, yellow, 
and red. It is concrete at all ordinary tem- 
peratures, but becomes liquid about 84^* 
Fahr. It consists of two substances, a hy- 
drocarbon and an oxygenated oil, and is fre- 
quently adulterated with the oils of rhodium, 
sandal-wood, and geranium, with the addi- 
tion of camphor or spermaceti. 

Atten'us^on, in brewing, the change 
which takes place in the saccharine wort 
during fermentation by the conversion of 
sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid, with 
diminution of specific gravity. 

At'terbury, Fbanois, an English prelate, 
bom in 1662, and educated at Westminster 
and Oxford. In 1687 be took his degree 
of M.A., and appeared as a controversi^ist 
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in a defence of the character of Lather, 
entitled, ConsiderationB on the Spirit of 
Martin Luther, Aa He also assisted his 
pupil, the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in his famous 
controversy with Bentley on the Epistles 
of Phalaris. Having taken orders in 1691 
he settled in London, became chaplain to 
William and Mary, preacher of BrideweU, 
and lecturer of St !mde*B. Controversy 
was congenial to him, and in 1706 he com- 
menced one with Dr. Wake, wbidi lasted 
four years, on the rights, ^vileges^ and 
powers of oonvoostions. JroT this servloe 
he received the thanks of the lower house 

m 
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of oonvoofttion and the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Oxford. after the ao- 

oee ai o n of Queen Anne he waa made Dean 
of Carliale, aided in the defence of the famoua 
Saoheverell, and wrote A Bepreaentation of 
the Preaent State of Religion. In 1712 he 
waa made Dean of Ohriat Church, and in 
1718 Biahop of Booheater and Dean of 
Weatminater. After the death of the queen 
in 1714 he diatinguiahed himaelf by hia oppo- 
aition to George L ; and having entered into 
a oorreapondenoe with the Pietender'a party 
waa apprehended in Aug^ 1722, and oom- 
mitted to the Tower. Being baniahed the 
kingdom, he settled inParia, where he chiefly 
occupied himaelf in study and in correspon- 
denoe with men of letters. But even here, 
in 1726, he was actively engaged in foment- 
ing disrontent in the Soottkh Highlands. 
He died in 1781, and hia body was {ndvately 
interred in Westminster Abbey. His ser- 
mons and letters are marked by ease and 
moe; but as a critic and a controversialist 
he is rather dexterous and popular than 
accurate and profound. 

Attic, an architectural term variously 
used. An Attic base is a peculiar kind of 
base, used by the ancient architects in the 
Ionic order and by Palladio and some others 
in the Doria An Attic story is a low 
stoiy in the upper part of a house rising 
above the main portion of the building. In 
ordinary language an attic is an apartment 
lighted by a wiimow in the roof. 

AVtica, a state of ancient Greece, the 
capital of which, Athena, waa once the first 
city in the world. The territory was tri- 
angular in shape, with Cape Simium (Oo- 
lonna) as its apex and the ranges of Moimts 
Cithieron and Pames as its base. On the 
north these ranges separated It firom Bceotia; 
on the west it was bounded by Megaris and 
the Saronic Gulf; on the east by the JElgean. 
Its most marked physical divirionsconristed 
of the highlands, midland district^ and coast 
district, ^th the twofamous plains of Elensis 
and of Athens. The Cephissus and Ilissus, 
though small, were its chief streams; its prin- 
cipal hillA Githeron, Fames, Hymens, 
Pentelious, and Laurium. Its soil has pro- 
bably undergone considerable deteriooration, 
but was fertile in fruits, and especially of 
the oHve and fig. Thme are stili sm- 
vated as well as the vine and oereabs 
Attica is better suited for pasture than 
tillage. According to tradition the earliest 
inhahitants of Attloa lived in a sava^ 
manner until the time of CecropiL who 
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came, B.a 1560, with a colony from Egypt; 
taught them all the essentials of civiUxa- 
thm, and founded Athens. One of Cecrops' 
descendants founded eleven other cities in 
the regions round, and there followed a 
period of mutual hostility. To Tlieseus is 
assigned the honour of uniting these cities 
in a confederacy, with Athens as the capital, 
thus forming the Attic state. After the 
death of Omtus, b.c. 1068, the monarchy 
was abolished, and the government vested 
in archons elected by the nobility, at first 
for life, in 762 B.c. for ten years, and in 688 
B.C. for one year only. The severe constitu- 
tion of Draco was succeeded in 694 by the 
milder code of Solon, the democratic elements 
of which, after the brief tyranny of the Pis- 
istratids, were emphasized and developed by 
Clisthenes. He divided the people into ten 
classes, and made the senate consist of 600 
persons, establishing as the government an 
oligarchy modified by popular control. 
Then came the splendid era of the Persian 
war, which elevated Athens to the summit 
of fame. Miltiades at Marathon and 
Themistocles at Salamis conquered the 
Persians by land and by sea. The chief 
external danger being removed the rights 
of the people were enlarged; the archons 
and other magistrates were chosen from all 
classes without distinction. The period 
from the Persian war to the time of Alex- 
ander (B.C. 600 to 836) was most remarkable 
for the development of the Athenian con- 
stitution. Attica appears to have contained 
a territory of nearly 860 square miles, with 
some 600,000 inhabitants, 860,000 of whom 
were slaves, while the inhabitants of the city 
numbered 180,000. Cimon and Pericles (b.o. 
444) raised Athens to its point of greatest 
rolendour, though under the latter began 
tne Peloponnesiimwar, which ended with the 
conquest of Athens by the Lacedasmonians. 
The succeeding tyranny of the Thirty, under 
the protection of a Spartan garrison, was 
overthrown by Hirasybulus, with a tem- 
porary partial restoration of the power of 
Athens; but the battle of Oheromea (b.o. 
838) made Attica^ in common with the rest 
of Greece, a dependency of Maoedon. The 
attempts at revolt after the death of Alex- 
ander were crushed, and in 260 B.O. Attica 
was still under the sway of Antigonus Go- 
natas, the Macedonian Jdng. A period of 
freedom under the shelter of the Achmui 
League then ensued, but their support of 
h^bridates lad in b.c. 146 to the subjn^ 
tion of the Grecian states by Borne. After 
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the division of the Homan Empire Attica 
belonged to the empire of the E^t until in 
A.D. 396 it was conquered by Alaric the 
Goth and the country devastated. Attica 
now forms a nome or province of the 
Kingdom of Greece, with a population of 
255,978 in 1896. It is dividea into sixteen 
demes. 

At'ticut, Titus Pomponius, a Homan of 
great wealth and culture, bom 109 B.O., and 
died 82 b.c. On the death of his father he 
removed to Athens to avoid participation 
in the civil war, to which his orother Sul- 
pioius had fallen a victim. There he so 
identified himself with Greek life and litera- 
ture as to receive the surname Atticus. It 
was his principle never to mix in politics, 
and he lived undisturbed amid the strife 
of factions. Sulla and the Marian party, 
Caesar and Pomney, Brutus and Antony, 
were alike frienmy to him, and he was m 
favour with Augustus. Of his close friend- 
ship with Cicero proof is given in the series 
of letters addressed to him by Cicero. He 
married at the age of 53, and had one 
daughter, Pomponia, named by Cicero 
Attioula and Attica. He reached the age 
of seventy-seven years without siokness, 
but being then attacked bv an incurable 
disease, ended his life 1^ voluntary starva- 
tion. He was a type of the refined Epicu- 
rean, and an author of some contemporary 
repute, though none of his works have 
reached us. — The name Atticus was given 
to Addison by Pope, in a well-known pas- 
sage (Prologue to the Satires addressed to 
Dr. Arbutlmot). 

At'tila (in German, Ftzd), the famous 
leader of the Huns, was the son of Mun- 
dzuk, and the successor, in conjunction with 
his brother Bleda, of his uncle Rhuas. 
The rule of the two leaders extended over 
a great partof northern Asia and Europe, and 
they threatened the Eastern Empim, and 
twice compelled the weak Theodomus IL to 
purchase an inglorious peace. AttUa caused 
his brother Bl^a to be murdered (444), and 
in a short time extended his dominion over 
ill the peoples of Germany and exacted trib- 
ute from the eastern and western emperors. 
The Vandals, the Ostrogoths, the Gepidas, 
and a part of the Franlu united under his 
banners, and he speedily formed a pretext 
lor leading them against the Empire of the 
East He laid waste all the countries from 


Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece allsubmitted 
to the invader, who destroyed seventy flour- 
ishing dties; and Theodosius was obliged to 
purchase a peace. Turning to the west, the 
*Bcourffe of Ood,* as the universal terror 
termed him, crossed with an immense army 
the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Seine, came 
to the Loire, and laid siege to Orleans. 
The inhabitants of this city repelled the 
first attack, and the united forces of the 
RomanB under Aetius, and of the Visi- 
goths under their king Theodoric, com- 
pelled Attila to raise the sie^. He retreated 
to Champa^e, and waited for the enemy 
in the piams of Chalons. In apparent 
opposition to the prophecies of the sooth- 
sayers the ranks of the Romans and Goths 
were broken; but when the victory of Attila 
seemed assured the Gothic prince Thoris- 
mond, the son of Theodoric, poured down 
from the neighbouring height n(x>n the 
Huns, who were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. Rather Irritated than dimuraged, he 
sought in the following year a new op^r- 
tunlty tc seize upon Italy, and demanded 
Honoria, the sist^ of Valentinian III., in 
marriage, with half the kingdom as a dowry. 
When this demand was refused he conquer^ 
and destroyed Aquileia^ Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Bergamo, laid waste the plains 
of Lombardy, and was marching on Rome 
when P(^ Leo I. went with the Roman 
ambassadors to his camp and succeeded in 
obtaining a peace. Attila went back to 
Hungary, and died on the night of his 
mania^ with Hilda or Udioo (458), either 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel or by 
her hand. The description that Jomandes 
has left us of him is in keeping with his 
Kalmuck-TartaiP origin. He had a large 
head, a flat nose, broad shoulders, and a 
short hnd ill-formed body; but his eyes 
were brilliant, his walk stotely, and his 
vtdce strong and well-toned. 

Attleborough, a manufacturing town of 
the tJ. States, in Massachusetts. Pop. 
11,385. 

At'took, a town and fort in Rawal Pindi 
district, Punjab, overhanging the Indus at 
the pdnt where it is joined by the Kabul 
river. It is at the bead of the steam navi- 
gation of the Indus, and is connected with 
Lhhore bv railway. It is afi important post 
on the muitary r^ to the frontier. Pop. 
4210. 


the Blade to the Adriatic Sea» and in iMm Attor'ney, a person appdnted to dosome- 
encounters defeated the Ernperor Theew thing for and in the stead and name of 
sins, but oould not take Constantinewi ano&er. An attorney may have gmtral 
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powers to act for another; or his power may 
be apeeialf and limited to a pardoalar act or 
acts. A special attorney is appointed 1^ 
a deed called a power or letter of attorney, 
specifying the acts which he is anthorizra 
to do. An attorney at law Is a person 
qualified to appear for another before a 
court of law to pros^te or defend any ao> 
tion on behalf of his cUetit. The term in 
England was formerly applied especially to 
those practising before the supreme courts 
of common law at Westminster, and corre- 
BTOnded to the term wlieiior used in courts 
of Chancery; but this distinotion has been 
abolished, and solicitor is now the regular 
term for all such legal agents. In the U. 
States the term is m common use, and is 
wide enough to include what In England 
would be called barristers (or counsel). In 
Scotland advocates, having indeed the gen- 
eral sense of lawyer. In America women 
are admitted as attorneys. 

Attorney-general, in England and Ire- 
land, the first law-officer and legal adviser 
of the crown, acting on its behaUf in its re- 
venue and criminal proceeding carrying on 
prosecutions In crimes that have a pUDlio 
character, guarding the Interests of cnarit- 
able endowments, and granting patents. He 
is ex officio the leader of the oar, and, as 
a member of Parliament, has charge of all 
government measures on legal questions, 
^e solicitor-general holds a similar posi- 
tion, and may act in his place. In the IT. 
States the attorney-general is a member of 
the cabinet and the head of the department 
of justice. The individual states have also 
attmeys-generaL 

Attrac'Son, the tendency of all material 
bodies, whethCT masses or particles, to ap- 
proach each other, to unite, and to remain 
united. It was Newton that first adopted 
the theory of a universal attractive force, 
and determined its laws. When bodies 
tend to come together from sensible dis- 
tances the tendency is termed either the 
attraction of yravitation, magnetism, or 
deetricity, aoooi^ing to drcumstanoes : when 
the attraction operates at insensibie dis- 
tances it is known as adhesion with respeet 
to surfaces, as cohaion with respeet to the 
paitides of a body, and as affinitv when the 
particles of differ^ bodies tena ^ligether. 
It is 1^ the attraction of gravitatira that 
all bodSes fall to the eaiim when unsup- 
portad. 

AtMk. Bee AMk 

At'tKtImti, in philosophy, a quality or 


property of a substance, as whiteness or 
harness. A substance is known to us only 
as a congeries of attributes. 

In the fine arts an attribute is a symbol re- 
gularly accompanying and marking out some 
personage. Thus the caduoeus, purse, winged 
hat, and sandals are attributes of Mercury, 
the trampled dragon of St. George. 

Attwood, Gbokub, F.K.B., an English 
mathematioian, bom 1746, died 1807, best 
known by his invention, called after him 
Attwood*s Machine, for verifying the laws cnf 
falling bodies. It consists essentially of a 
freely moving pulley over which runs a fine 
oord with two equal weights suspended 
from the ends. A small additional weight 
is laid upon one of them, causing it to de- 
scend with uniform acceleration. Means 
are provided by which the added we^ht can 
be removed at any point of the descent, 
thus allowing the m^on to continue from 
this point onward with uniform velocity. 

Atys, Atttb (at^ls), in dassloal mytho- 
logy, the shepherd lover of Oyb81e, who, 
having broken the vow of chastity which he 
made her, castrated himself. In Asia Minor 
Atys seems to have been a deity, with some- 
what of the same character as Adonis. 

Attbagne (O-b&n-ye), town in France, de- 
partment of Bouches-du-Rhdne, with manu- 
factures of cottons, pottery, cloth. Pop. 
7600. 

Aubalne, Droit d’ (drwfi do-bftn). Bee 
Droit d'Auhaine. 


Aube (Ob), a north-eastern French de- 
rartment; area, 2361 sq. m.; pop. 267,874. 
^e surface is undulati^, ana watered by 
the Aube, Ac. The m. and V.w. districts are 
bleak and infertile, the southern districts 
remarkably fertile. A lar^ extent of 
ground is under forests and vineyards, and 
the soil is admirable for grain, pulse, and 
hemp. The chief manufactures are worsted 
and hosiery. Troyes is the oapitid.— The 
river Aube, which ^ves name to the depart- 
ment, rises in Haute-Mame, fiows K.w., and 
after a course of 118 miles joinB the S^e. 

AttbeBM (Ob-nli), a town of l^Vanoe, dep. 
Ardhohe, with a trade in coal, silk, Ac. 
Pop. 5866. 

Aubar (fi^blr), Davibl FuAirgoia EaniiT, 
a French operatic composer; beam 1782, at 
Caen, in Normandy; died at Paris 1871. 
He was originally intended for a mercantile 
career, but devoM himself to music, study- 
ing under OheruUnL His first auc- 
oeas was his opera La Beighre CmAtelaine, 
produced in 1820. In 1822 he had smki- 
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cbtod himeftlf with Scribe m Ifbrettiit, end 
other now followed in quick luooei- 

•ion. Chief emong them were MeMUiiello 
or LnMuette de Portici (1828), FraDiavolo 
(1880), Leetooq (1884), L’Ambaisadrioe 
(1886), Le Domino Noir (1887), Le« Dia- 
mante de la Couronne (1841), Marco Spada 
a853), La Fiance du Roi de Qarbe (1864). 
Despite his success in Masaniello, his pe- 
culiar field was comic opera^ in which iiis 
charming melodies, beuing strongly the 
stamp of the French national character, his 
uniform grace and piquancy, won him a high 
place. 

AubenriUiers (0-b&r-v6l-y&), a suburban 
locality of Paris, with a fort belonging to 
the defensive works of the city. 

Aabign4, Merle d’. Q%e MerU d*Au- 
bigni, 

Aubin (O-bari), a town of Southern France, 
department of Aveyron, 20 miles n.e. of 
Vulefranche; mining dis^ct: coal, sulphur, 
alum, and iron. Pop. 8885. 

Au'brey, John, F.R.S., an English anti- 
ouary, bom in Wiltshire in 1625 or 1626, 
oied about 1700. He was educated at Ox- 
ford; collected materials for the Monasticon 
Anglicanum, and afforded important assis- 
tanoe to Wood, the antiquary. He left 
large oolleotions of manuscripts, which have 
bera used by subsequent writers. His 
Mimellanies (Iiondon, 1696) contain much 
curious information, but disph^ credulity 
and superstition. ^ Natur^ Histoiy and 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey was 
published in 1719. 

An'bum, the name of many places in 
America, the chief being a handsome city 
of New York state, at the N. end of Owasoo 
Lak& It is chiefly famous for its state 
prison, large enough to receive 1000 pris- 
oners. In the town or vicinity various 
manufactures are carried on. Pop. 80,84!|(. 
— Another Auburn is in Maine, on fit 
Androscoggin river, a manufacturing town; 
pop. 12,951. 

Aubuson (5-bfi-s6n), a town of the in- 
terior of France, dep. Creuse, celebrated for 
its carpets. Pop. 6728. 

Aubnuon (5-W-s5n), Pubu d’, grand- 
master of the knights of St John of Jeru- 
salem, bom in 1428 of a noble French 
family, served in early life against the Turim 
then entered the order of St John, obtained 
a oommandery, was made grand-prior, and 
In 1476 s u coe ed ed the Qrand-master Onini 
In 1480 tkA islimd of Rhodes, the head- 
qnarters of tiie order, was invaded by a 


Turkish armv of 100,000 men. The town 
was besieged for two months and then 
assaulted, but the Tuxks were obliged to 
retire with great Ioml He died at Rhodes 
in 1508. 

Anoh (5sh), a town of S. W. France^ capi- 
tal of dep. Gm; the seat of an archbishop, 
with one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in 
France; manufactures linens, leather, 

Pop. 12,428. 

Auohenia (ft-k5'ni-a). See Liama, 

Anohterar'der, a town, Perthshire, Scot- 
land, with manufactures of tweeds, tartans, 
Ac. The opposition to the presentee to the 
church of Auchterarder (1889) originated 
the struggle which ended in the formation 
of the Free Church of Scotland. Pop 2276. 

Auckland, a town of New Zealand, in 
the North Island, founded in 1840, and 
situated on Waitemata Harbour, one of the 
finest harbours of New Zealand, where the 
island is only 6 miles across, there being 
another harbour (Manukau) on the opposite 
side of the isthmus. At dead low water 
there is sufficient depth in the harbour for 
the laigest steamers. The working ship 
channel has an average depth of 86 feet, 
and varies in width from 1 to 2 miles. Ihe 
harbour has two good entrances, with light- 
house; and is defended by batteries. There 
are numerous wharves and jetties, and a 
couple of graving-docks, one of which — the 
Calliope Dock, opened in 1887 — is one of 
the lazgest in the whole of the Southern 
Seas. Its site is picturesque, the streets are 
•padouB, and the public buildffigs— churches, 
educational establishment^ including a 
university college — are numerous and luind- 
•ome. It has a larm and increasing trade, 
there being conneotion with the chid places 
on the isUmd by rail, and regular communi- 
cation with the other ports of the colony, 
Australia, and Fiji by steam. It was for- 
merljy the capital of the colony. P<^, in- 
oludinff suburbs, 67,226. —The provincial dis- 
trict of Auckland forms the northern part 
d North Island, with an area of 25,746 sq. 
miles; pop. 175,854. The surface is very 
dlvendfted; volcanic phenomena are com- 
mon, including geysers, hot lakes, Aa; rivers 
ace numerous; wool, timber, kauri-gum, Ac., 
are exported. Much gold has been obtdned 
in the Thames valley and elsewhere. 

Anokland, William Eden, Lord, an 
Bni^Uah statesman, bom 1744; educated at 
Ukon and Oxford, called to the bar 1768, 
Iteider-eeoretary of state 1772, and in 1776 
Iprd ol trade. In he was nomhiated 
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in conjunction ndth Lord Howe and oihert 
to nrt M a mediator between Britain and 
the insnx^nt American colonies. He was 
afterwards secretary of state for Ireland, 
ambassador extraox^nary to France, am- 
bassador extraordinary to the Netherlands, 
Ac. He was raised to the peerage in 1788. 
and died in 1814. 

Attoklaad Isiamla, a group of islands 
about 180 miles a. of New Zealand, dis- 
covered in 1806, and belonging to Britain. 
They are of volcanic origin and fertile; and 
the largest, which is 80 miles by 16, has 
two good harbours. No settled inhabitants. 

Auction is a public sale to the party offer- 
ing the highest price where the buyers bid 
upon each other, or to the bidder who first 


accepts the terms offered by the vendor 
where he sells by reducing his terms until 
some one accepts them. The latter form is 
known as a Dutch Auction. A sale by auc- 
tion must be conducted in the most open 
and public manner possible; and there must 
be no oollnsion on the part of the buyers. 
Putfing or mock bidding to raise the value 
by i^parent competition is illegid. 

Auetloneeri, a person uho conducts sales 
by auction. It is his duty to state the oon- 
ditious of sale, to declare the respective bid- 
dings, and to terminate the sale by knock’ 
tnq down the thing sold to the highest 
bidder In Britain an auctioneer must have 
a license (for which be nays £10), renewable 
annually. Verbal deeWations by an auc- 



tioneer are nut suffered to control the printed 
conditions of sale, 

Au'euba, a genus of plants, order Cor- 
naoesB, one species of which, A. japontoa^ 
a laurel-like shrub with spited leaves, a 
native of Japan and China, is now common 
in omamen^ grounds in Europe. The 
fiowers m dicecions and inconspicuous. For 
a long time only the female pwt was cul- 
tivate but latterly the male has been 
introduced, and the fruit, which consists of 
beautiful coral-red ^rries, is now frequently 
developed, and adds greatly to the attrao- 
tivenesB of the plant. A. hunalatca, alao 
brought to Europe, is leas hardy. 

Aude {5d), a maritime department in the 
8. of France; are% 2487 sq. miles; mainly 
covered by UUs banging to the Pyrenees 
or the Cevennes^ and travel^ w. to i. by 
a valley drained by the Aude. The loftier 
diatricts are bleak and unmodaotive; the 
ethers tolerahly fertUe^ yielding good onqis 
el grain. The winss^ egieciaHy i^te, bstf 


a food name; olives and other fruits are also 
cultivated. The manufactures are varied; 
the trade is facilitated by the Canal du Midi. 
Carcassonne is the oiq>ital; other towns are 
NarbonneandCastelnaudary. Pop. 882,080. 
— The river Aude rises in the Eastern Py- 
renees, and flowing nearly parallel to the 
canal du Midi falls into the Mediterranean, 
after a course of 180 miles. 

Andebert (od-bftr), J ian Baftisti, French 
engraver and naturalist, bom in 1759, died 
in 1800; published Histoire Natnrelle des 
Singes, dM Makis, et des Gal4^th^ues; 
Histoire des Colibris, Ac.; and b^^ His- 
toire des Qrimpereaux et des Oiseaux de 
Paradis^ finishea by Desray — all finely iUus- 
trated works. 

An'diplioiie, an aoonstio instrument by 
means of whiih deaf persons are enabled to 
hear. It consists essentially of a fan-shaped 
plate of hardened caontchono, whidi is bmt 
to a greater or less degree by strings, and 
is very ssositiTe to sonnd-waves. When 
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used the up edge i$ preMed egeinet the 
upper front teeth, with the convexity out* 
ward, and the lounde being ooUeot^ are 
oouveyed from the teeth to the auditory 
nerve without paaHing through the external 
ear. 

An'dit, aa examinatlou into aocounta or 
dealings with money or property, along with 
vouchers or other documents connected there- 
with, especially by proper offioem, or per- 
sons ap^inted for the purpose. Also the 
occasion of receiving the rents from the 
tenants on an estate. 

Au'ditor, a person appointed to examine 
accounts, public or private, to see whether 
they are correct and in accordance with 
vouchers. In Britain the public accounts 
are audited by the exchequer and audit 
department, Somerset House, at the head 
of it being a comptroller and auditor-general, 
and an assistant-comptroller and auditor, 
with a large staff of clerks. 

Auditory Nenres. Bee Far, 

Audran (5-dran), Gkbard, a celebrated 
French engraver, bom 1640; studied at 
Rome, waa appointed engraver to Ix)uiB 
XrV.; cUed at Paris 1703. He engraved 
Le Brun’s Battles of Alexander, two of 
Raphael's cartoons, Poussin’s CoriolanuiL 
Ac., and takes a first place among historical 
engravers. Other members of the family 
were successful in the same profession: Be- 
noit, 1661-1721; Claude pire, 1692-1677; 
Claude^, 1640-84, Germain, 1681-1710; 
Jean, 1667-1766. 

Att^dubon, John James, an American 
naturalist of French extraction, bom near 
New Orleans in 1776, was educated in 
France, and studied painting under David. 
In 1798 he settled in Pennsylvania, but 
having a great love for omithologv he set 
out in 1810 with his wife and c^d, de- 
scended the Ohio, and for many vein 
roamed the forests in every direction draw- 
ing the birds which he shot In 1826 he 
came to England, exhibited his drawlnn 
in Liverpool, Manchester, and Edinburgh, 
and dually published them in an unrivallea 
work of double-folio size, with 486 coloured 
plktes of birds the size of life (llie Birds of 
America^ 4 vols., 1827-30), with an accom- 
panying text (Omiriiological Biography, 
6 voli. 8vo, ps^y written by Prm. Mac- 
gilllvray). On ms flnid return to America 
he laboured with Dr. Bachman on a flnelv 
illustrated work entitled The Quadrupedi 
of America (1848-50, 8 vols.). He died at 
i^ew York in 1851. 


Antiiiadli, a manufacturing town of Ger- 
many, kingdom of Saxony. Pop. 6258. 

Auarbaoh (ou'er-blU), Birthold, a dis- 
tingnished Gorman author of Jewish extrac- 
tion, bom 1812, died 1882. He abandoned 
the study of Jewish theology in favour of 
philosophy, publishing in 1886 his Judaism 
and Modem Literature, and a translation of 
the works of Spinoza with critical biography 
(5 vols. 1841). His later woiks were tales 
or novels, and his Village Tales of the 
Black Forest (SohwarzwMlder Dorfgeschioh- 
ten) as wdl as others of bis writi^ have 
bera iramdated into several languages. 
Other works: BarfUsaele; Joseph imSohnee; 
Edelweiss; Auf der Hohe; Das Landhaus 
am Rhein; Waldfried; Brigitta. 

Auerstidt (ou'er-stet), battle at, Oct. 14, 
1806. See Jena, 

Augeas (ft-jF'as), a fabulous king of Elis, 
in Greece, whose stable contained 3000 oxen, 
and had not been cleaned for thirty years. 
Hercules undertook to clear away the filth 
in one day in return for a tenth part of the 
cattle, and executed the task by turning the 
river Alphfius through it. Augeas, having 
broken bargain, was deposed and slain 
by Hercules. 

Auger ({^'ger). an instrument for boring 
holes considerably larger than those l>ored 
by a gimlet, used by carpenters and joiners, 
sbp-wrights, Ac. 

Augereau (dzh-r5), Pierre FRANgois 
Charles, Duke of Castiglione, Marshal of 
France, son of a mason, l^m at Paris 1757. 
He adopted the life of a soldier, and by 1 796 
had reached the rank of general of (^vision 
in the army of Italy. At Casale, Lodi, 
Castiglione, and Arcole, he highly distin- 
guished himself. In 1797 he was at Paris, 
and was the instrument of the ooup of 
the 18th of Fraotidor (4th Se^). In 1799 ha 
was diosen a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred. He then obtained the oommand 
of the anny In Holland, and foutfht till the 
end of the campaign. In 1808 ha waa ap- 
pointed to lead the army collected at Bay- 
onne against Portn^. In 1804 he was 
named marshal of the empire, and grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. He aub- 
■emiently toc^ nurt in the bettiee of Jena 
and Eylan, held a oommand kl Bfudn, and 
in July, 1813, led the annjf III Bavaria 
against mon^ taking parlfklAe battle of 
I^pzig. On Napoleon'e iiN|l#tion he sub- 
mlttea to Louis aVIII., named him a 
peer. He died 1816. 

Angler (5-riii-ft), a dMhgulshed Fkenoli 
80 f 
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draniAtui^ boni 1822; cmh* joang to Fork, 
entered a lawyer*! oflSoe, bot rdWiiiiehed 
law for literature; eleot^ an aoademioian 
in 1857, in 1868 a commander of the Lemn 
of Honour. His first and one of his beet 
dramas was the comedy La Gigue (1844); 
among his other works are L*Aven^rihr^ 
Gabrielle, Paul Forestier, Le Manage 
d’Olympe, Le Gendre de M, Poirier, Lee 
Effront^, Le Fils de Giboyer, Lee Lions et 
les Benai^ Mattre Gkidiin, Les Fouroham- 
bault, & 0 , He died in 1889. 

Angite Ptboxeni, a mineral of 

the hornblende family, an essential compo> 
nent of many igneous rocks, such as basalt, 
greenstone, and porphyry. When ci^stal- 
lised it assumes the form of short, slightly 
rhombic prisms, with their lateral edges re- 
placed, and terminated at one or both ex- 
tremities by numerous planes. Its specifio 
gravity is from 3*19 to 8*52; lustre vitreous; 
hardness sufficient to sorat<^ glass. It has 
many varieties, diopside, sahlite, malacolite, 
ooco^te, &o., ^t is composed essentially of 
silica, liine, and magnesia. It may be imi- 
tated by the artificial fusion of its oonsti- 
tuenta A transparent green variety found 
at Zillerthal, in the Tyrol, Is used in 
jewelry. 

Augsboxg (ougiliurA; Lat Auffusta Pm- 
ddioorum\ a city of J^varia, at the junction 
of the Wertacb and Lech, antique in ap- 
pearance, but with some fine streets^ squares, 
and handsome or interesting buildings, in- 
cluding a splendid town-hall, a lofty Mlfry 
(Perla^ Tower), cathedral, with p^tings 
by Bomeniohino, Holliein, &c. ; St Ulrioh*8 
Church ; the bishop’s palace, where the Augs- 
burg Ckmfession was presented to the diet, 
now a royal residence; the Fugger Palace, 
or mansion of the celebrated Fugger family, 
the public libra^, the theatre, the Academy 
of A rts,and the Fugger ranged alms-houses. 
Augsburg wasarenowned commercial centre 
in ^ mhidle ages, and is still an important 
emporium of £mth German and Italian 
tra^; industries: cotton spinniig]; and weav- 
ing, dyeing, woollen manulaoture, machinery 
and metaljfoods, books and (Hinting, ohemi- 
oals,Ac. I^e Emperor Augustus established 
aeolonyhereaboutl2B.a In 1276 itbecame 
a flee city, and besideo being a great mart 
for the oommaroe between the north and 
south of Europe, it was a great centre of 
German art in tiie middle ages. It early 
inok a oonspicoous part in the Baformaticn. 
(See next art) In 1806 it was incorporated 
in EavariA Pofu 88,700. 
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Angsbnzg Confession, a document whkli 
was presented by the Protestants at the 
Diet of Augsburg, 1680, to the Emperor 
Charles Y. and the diet, and being signed by 
the Protestant states was adopt^ as their 
creed. Luther made the original draught; 
but as its style appeared too violent it was 
given to Melanohthon for amendment The 
original is to be found in the imperial Aus- 
triw archives. Afterwards Melanohthon 
arbitrarily altered some of the articles, and 
there arose a division between those who 
held the original and those who held the 
altered Aumburg Confession. The former 
is received by tlm Lutherans, the latter by 
the German Keformed. 

Au'gurs, a board college of diviners 
who, amon^ the Komans, pi^icted future 
events and announced the will of the gods 
from the occurrence of certain signs. These 
consisted of signs in the sky, especially thun- 
der and lightning; signs from the flight and 
cries of bi^; from the feeding of the sacred 
chickens; from the course taken or sounds 
uttered by various quadrupeds or by ser- 
pents; from accidents or occurrences, such 
as spilling the salt, sneezing, Aa The an- 
swers of the augurs as well as the signs by 
which they were governed were called au- 
ffuriest but bird-predictions were prc^rly 
termed cmapicet. Nothing of consequence 
could be undertaken without consulting the 
augurs, and by the mare utterance of the 
words alio die (*meet on another day*) they 
could dissolve the assembly of the people 
and annul all decrees passed at the meeting. 

An'gnst, the eighth month from January. 
It was the sixth of the Itoman year, and 
hence was called SextUit till the Emperor 
Augustus affixed to it his own name. 

Augns'ta, the name of many ancient 
plaoef^ as Augusta Trevirorum, now 
Trevee; Augusta Taurinorum, now Turin; 
Augusta Vindelicorum, now Auyehwrg; Ac. 

Augusta (ou-ggs'ta), or Aoos'ta, a sea- 
port m the soutii-esst of Sicily, 12 miles 
nortii of Syracuse. It exports salt^ oil, 
honey, Aa Pop. 12,210. 

An^'ta, capital of Maine, United States, 
on the river Kennel^ whidi is crossed by 
a bridge and is navigalde for small vessels, 
48 miles from its mouth, while adam enables 
steamboats to (dy for 20 milep further up 
and furnishes immense water-power. Pop. 
11 , 688 . 

Geomal^'^iited^ates, on the left bank of 
the fiavamiah river^ ^1 miles from its 
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tnouth; well bailt, and oonnected with the 
river % high-level canals; an important 
manufacturing centre, having ootton-milla, 
machine-ihope, and railroad works, Aa Pop. 
89,441. 

Aifgnatine (Aurbuub Augustinus), St., 
a renowned father of the Christian Church, 
was bom at Tagaste, in Africa, in 854, fais 
mother Monica being a Christian, hu father 
PatriciuB a Pagan. His parents sent him 
to Carthage to complete his education, but 
he disappointed their expectations by his 
neglect of serious study and his devotion 
to pleasure. A lost book of Cicero’s, cidled 
Hortensius, led him to the study of phi- 
losophy; but dissatisfied with this he went 
over to the Manioheeans. He was one of 
their disciples for nine years, but left them, 
went to Borne, and thence to Milan, where 
be announced himself as a teacher of rhe- 
toric. St. Ambrose, the bishop of this city, 
converted him to the faith of his lx>yhood, 
and the reading of Paul’s epistles wrought 
an entire change in his life and character. 
He retired into solitude, and prepared him- 
self for baptism, which he received in his 
thirty-third year from the hands of Am- 
brose. Betuming to Africa, he sold bis 
estate and gave the proceeds to the poor, 
retaining only enough to support him. At 
the desire of the people of Hippo Augus- 
tine became the assistant of the bishop of 
that town, preached with extraordinary 
success, and in 895 succeeded to the see. 
Heentered into a warm controversy with Pe- 
lagius oonoeming Uie doctrines of free-will, 
grace, and predestination, and wrote trea- 
tises concerning them, but of his various 
works his Confessions is most secure of im- 
mortality. He died August 28, 430, while 
Hippo was besieged by the Vandals. He 
was a man of great enthusiasm, self-devo- 
tion, xeal for truth, and powerful intellect, 
and though there have been fathers of the 
church more learned, none have wielded a 
more powerful influence. His writings are 
partly autobio^phioal (as the Confessions), 
partly polemical, homiletic, or exegetioal. 
The greatest is the City of Gh)d (1^ Civi- 
tate Dei), a vindicatitm of Christianity. 

Au'gostiiie, or Austin, St., the ApottU of 
the flourished at the close of the 

sixth century, was sent with forty monks 
by Pc^ Gregory I. to introduce Chris- 
tuuiity Into Siaon England, and was kindly 
received by Ethelbert, king of Kent, whom 
he converted, baptising 10,000 oi ^ sub- 
jects in one day. In aoknowledgment of 


his tact and snooess Augustine leoeived the 
archiepiscopal pall from the pope, with in- 
stnictions to establish twelve sees in his 
province, but he could not persuade the 
British bishops in Wales to unite with the 
new English Church. He died in 604 or 
605. 

Au'gustins, or Auoubtines, members of 
several monastic fraternities who follow 
rules framed by the great St. Au^stine, or 
deduced from bis writings, of which the chief 
are the Canons Begular of St Aii^tine, or 
Austin Canons, and the Begging Hermits or 
Austin Friars. The Austin Canons were in- 
troduced into Britain about 1100, and had 
about 170 houses in England and about 25 
in Scotland. They took the vows of chastity 
and poverty, and their habit was a long 
black cassock with a white rochet over i^ 
having over that a black cloak and hood. 
The Austin Friars, originally hermits, were 
a much more austere body, went barefooted, 
and formed one of the four orders of men- 
dicants. An order of nuns had also the 
name of Augustines. Their garments, at 
first black, were latterly violet 

Augusto'TO, a town of Bussian Poland, 
gov. Suwalki Pop. 11,094. 

Augus'tuluB, Bomulub, the last of the 
Western Boman Emperors; reigned for one 
year (475-76), when he was overthrown by 
Odoacer and ^nished. 

Augus'tns, Caids J ulids Cjcrab Ootavi- 
ANUB, originally called Caiue Oetaviutf Bo- 
man Emperor, was the son of Caius Octa- 
vius and Atia, a daughter of Julia, the sister 
of Julius Cnsar. He was bom 63 B.O., and 
died A.D. 14. Octavius was at ApoUonia, in 
Epirus, when he received news at the death 
of his uncle (b.o. 44), who had previously 
adopted him as his son. He returned to 
Borne to claim Csesar's property 4 pd avenge 
his death, and now tool^ aooording to usage, 
his uncle’s name with the surname Octa- 
vianua He was aiming secretly at the 
chief power, but at first he joined the re- 
publican party, and assisted at the defeat of 
Antony at Mutina. He got himself chosen 
consul in 48. Soon after the first triumvir- 
ate was formed between him and Antony 
and Lepidus, and this was followed by the 
conscription and assassination of three hun- 
dred senators and two thousand knights 
of the party opposed to the triumvirate^ 
Next year Octavianus and Antony defeated 
the republican annyjander Brptos wd Cas- 
sius at PhiU|^ ^le victory now divided 
the Boman wond between them, Ootaviaiiiis 
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getting the Weit, Anto^ the Eett, end Le- 
pidus Afidoft. Sextue rompeiui, who hed 
luede himeelf formidable at sets had now to 
be put down; and Lepidue, who had hitherto 
retained an appearance of power, was de- 
prived of all authority (b.o. 36) and retired 
into private lifa Antony and Ootavianue 
now shared the empire b^ween them ; but 
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while the former, in the East, gave himself 
up to a life of luxury, and anenated the 
^mans b^ his alliance with Cleopatra and 
his adoption of Oriental manners, Octa- 
vianus skilfully cultivated popularity, and 
soon declared war ostensiUy against the 
Queen of Egypt The naval victoiy of Ac- 
titiro, in whidi the fleet of Antony and Cleo- 
patra was defeated, made Oota vianus master 
of the world, B.C. 31. He returned to Borne 
B.C. 29, o^ebrated a splendid triumph, and 
caused the temple of Janus to be dos^ in 
token of peace being restored. Gradually 
all the highest offices of state, civil and reli- 
gious, were united in his han^' and the new 
title of Augustus was also assumed by him, 
being fom^y conferred by the s en a t e in 
B.a Great as was the power riven to 
Um, be exercised it with wue moaeration, 
and kept iq> the show of a republican form 
of government Under him euoossrful wars 
were carried on in Africa and Asia (against 
the Paithians), in Gaul and Spain, in Pan- 
nonia»l)almati%Ac.;botthedrieatof Vams 
by the GennaiiB under Axminius with the 
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loos of three leriona, a.d. 9, was a great blow 
to him in his old age. Many useful decrees 
proceeded from Um, and various abuses 
were abolished. He gave a new form to 
the senate, employed himself in improving 
the m<Mrals of the people, enacted laws for 
the suppression of luxury, introduced disci- 
pline into the armies, and order into the 
games of the drons. He adorned Borne in 
such a manner that it was said, * He found 
it of brick, and left it of marblew* The people 
erected altars to him, and, by a decree ri &ie 
senate, the month Sextilis was called A tiyia- 
ttu (our August). He was a patron of litera- 
ture; Virgil and Horace were befriended 
by him, and their works and those of their 
contemporaries are the glory of the A u^ut- 
tan Agt, His death, which took place at 
Nola, plunged the empire into the greatest 
grief. He was thrice married, but had no 
son, and was succeeded by his stepson Ti- 
berius, whose mother livia he had married 
after prevailing on her husband to divorce 
her. 

Augustus n. (or Fridbriok- Augus- 
tus L), Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, second son of John George III., 
elector of Saxony, was bom at DrMen in 
1670, died at Warsaw 1733. He succeeded 
his brother in the electorate in 1694, and 
the Polish throne having become vacant, in 
1696, by the death of John Sobieski, Augus- 
tus presented himself as a candidate for it 
and was successful. He joined with Peter 
the Great in the war against Charles XII. of 
Sweden, invaded Livonia^ but was defeated 
by Charles near Biga, and at CUasow, be- 
tween Warsaw and Cracow. In 1704 he 
was deposed, and two years later formally 
resigned the crown to Stanfrlaus I., now 
devoting himself to his Saxon domiiiions. 
In 1709, after the defeat of Charles at Pul- 
towa, ^e Poles recalled Augustus, who 
united himself anew with Peter. The two 
monarbbs, in alliance with Denmark, sent 
troops into Pomerania, but the Swedish 
general Steinbodc defeated the allies at 
Gadebuscb, Dea 20, 1712. The death of 
Charles XIL put an end to the war, and 
Augustus concluded a peace with Sweden. 
A confederation was now formed in Poland 
against the Saxon troops, but through the 
asediation of Peter an arrangement was 
conoladed by which the Saxon troops were 
removed from the kingdom. Augustus now 
gave himself wfaolfy up to voluptuo usn es s 
and a life of pleasure. His court was one 
of Gm most s|dendid and policed In Europe. 
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The Poles yielded but too readily to the ex- 
ample of their king, and the last years of his 
reim were characterized by bounoless luxury 
ana corruption of manners. His wife left 
him one son. The Countess of Koni^mark 
bore him the celebrated commander Marshal 
Saxe (Maurice of Saxony). 

Augustus m. (or Frsdrbick- Augustus 
II.), Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
son of Augustus II., born at Dresden 1696, 
succeeded his father as elector in 1788, and 
was chosen King of Poland throimh the in- 
fluence of Austria and Russia. He closely 
followed the example of his father, distin- 
fishing himself % the splendour of his 
feasts and the extravagance of his court 
He preferred Dresden to Warsaw, and 
through his long absence from Poland the 
government sa^ into entire inactivity. 
During the first Silesian war he formed a 
secret alliance with Austria. The conse- 


upper parts were blackish; a large spot 
under each eye, and most of the under pi^ 
white. Its fen were placed so far back as 
to cause it to ut nearly upright The razor- 
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quence was that during the second Silesian 
war Frederick the Great of Prussia pushed 
on into Saxony, and occupied the capital, 
from which Augustus fled. By the peace of 
Dresden, Dec. 25, 1745, he was reinstated in 
the possession of Saxony. In 1756 he was 
involved anew in a war against Prussia. 
When Frederick declined his proposal of 
neutrality he left Dresden, and entered the 
camp at Pima^ where 17,000 Saxon trooM 
were assembled. Frederick surrounded the 
Saxons, who were obliged to surrender, and 
Augustus fled to Poland. On the thrtwt of 
invasion by Russia he returned to Dresden, 
where he med in 1763. His son, Frederick 
Christian, succeeded him as Elector of 
Saxony, and Stanislaus Poniatowski as King 
of Poland. 

Auk, a name of certain swimming birds, 
family Alcidoi, including the great auk, the 
little auk, the puffin, Ac. The genus 
or auks proper, contaiiu only two species, 
the great auk (Aloa impennu), and the 
razor-bill (Alwi torda). The gi^ auk or 
gair fowl, a bird about 8 feet in length, used 
to be plentiful in northerly regions, and also 
visited the British shores, but has become 
extinct Some seventy skins, about as many 
Oggs, with bones representing perhaps a 
hundred individuals, are preserve in vari- 
ous museums. Though the largest species 
of the family, the wings were only 6 mohes 
from the car^ joint to the tip, totally use- 
less for fllghf^ but employed as fins in swim- 
ming; especially under water. The tail was 
about 8 inches long; the beak was high, 
ihod^ and conprsBsed; the head, neol^ and 


bill is about 15 inches In len^h, and its 
wings are sufiiciently developed to be used 
for flight It is found in numbers on some 
parts of the British shores, as the Isle of 
Mam 

Aulap'olay, or Allbppi, a seaport on the 
south-west coast of Hindustan, Tribvancore, 
between the sea and a lagoon, with a safe 
roadstead all the year round; exports tim- 
ber, coir, cocoa-nuts, Ac. Pop. 24,918. 

Aulio (Lat. aula, a court or hall), an 
epithet given to a council (the Reichskof- 
rath) in the old German Empire, one of t^ 
two supreme courts of the German Empire, 
the other being the court of the imperial 
chamber It had not 

only oonourrent jurisdiction with the latter 
001 ^, but in many cases ezduaive jurisdic- 
tion, in all feudal prooesi^ and in criminal 
affairs, over the immediate feudatories of 
the emperor and in affairs whioh concerned 
the imperial government. The title is now 
implied in Gtermany in a mneral sense to 
the chief ooundl of any department, poli- 
tical, administrative^ judicial, or military. 

Aulis, in ancient Greece, a seaport in 
Bceotia, on the strait called Euripus, be- 
tween Boeotia and Euboea. See Iphtgenia, 

AuUagui (ou-lya'gas), a salt lake of Bo- 
livia, which receives the surplus waters of 
Lake TUicaca through the Rio Des^gi^ero, 
and has only one perceptible insignificant 
outlet, so that what becomes of its superflu- 
ous water is stiH a matter of uncertainty. 

Aamala (5-mal), a small French town, 
department of S^e InfAribore^ 85 miles 
KJL of Bouei^ iriiioh has given titles to 
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•ev«ral in Fimiob hktory.— JsAV 

D'ABcoDiiT, Eights Ck>uvT d^Auhali, 
fought 9t Agincourt, «id defeated the Eng- 
lish at Gmvelle (1428). — Claudi II,, Dye 
dAumaue, one of the chief initigators of 
the Massacre of Bt Bartholomew, was killed 
lf>73 .— Oharueb ds Lorbaiki, Ddc d'Av- 
MALI, was an ardent partisan of the League 
in the politico-religious French wars of the 
sixteenth century. — Hehbi - EUGStf e-Phi- 
LIPPJC IiOUlS lyORUEAHi, DuO P’AuMAUE, 

son of Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
was bom in 1822. 1847 he suooaeded 

Marshal Bugeaud as governor-general of 
Algeria, where he had distinguished him- 
self in the war against Abd-el-Kader. After 
the revolution of 1848 be retired to Eng- 
land; but he returned to France in 1871, 
and was elected a member of the assembly; 
became inspector-general of the army in 
1879, and was expelled along with the other 
royal princes in 1886, but was allowed to 
return. Author of a Histmry of the House 
of CondA Ac, He died in 1897. 

Aon'gnnrilli, Biohabd, known as Bich- 
ard de liury (from his birthplace Buiy St 
Edmund's), English statesman, bibliogra- 
pher, and correspondent of Petrarch, bom 
1281, died 1346. He entered the order of 
Benedictine monks, and became tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward III, 
Promoted to several offices of dignity, he 
ultimately became Bishop of Durham, and 
Lord-chancellor of England. During bis 
frenuent embassies to the (Continent he 
made the acquaintanoe many of the 
eminent men of the day. He was a «UU- 
gent eolleohor of books, and formed a library 
at Dxfoid. Author of PhiloUbloB, 1473; 
Kpistohe Familiaiium, including leMeis to 
Petrarch, Ac. 

Anany (o-nwa), Couwtebb Tt\ French 
writer, bora 1650, died 1705, was the author 
of Cootee des F4ee (Fairy Tales), many of 
which, such as The White Oat, The YeUow 
Dwarf, Ac., have been translated into Eng- 
lish. She also wrote a number of aovek, 
historical meumrs, Ac. 

Aaraafibad', a town of India, in the 
tenitory of the Hisam of Haidarabad, 175 
miles from Bombay. It sontaias a ruinad 
p alace of Aumgaebe and a mauaoleum 
ereoted to the mamory of his favourite wife. 
It was lonnarly a conaidetable tndizig 
ceoitia, h«t its oommeroial importance de- 
(Qveaeed when Haidarabad became the capi- 
tal cf the Hazam. Pop. 36337. 

AaaamUtCmm, the orange tribe^ a nat 
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order of plantt, polypetalous dicotyledona, 
with leaves oontatning a fragrant essential 
oil in transparent dot^ and a superior pulpy 
fruit, originally natives of India; exami;^ 
comprise the orange, lemon, lime, citron, 
and shaddock. 

Aaray (5-t6), a seiqjort of north-west 
France, dep. Morbihan, with a deaf and 
dumb institute, and within 2 miles St. Anne 
of Auray, a famous place of pilgrimage. 
Pop. 4500. 

Aum'lUn, Looius Domitius Aurbu- 
AMU8, Emperor of Borne, of bumble origin, 
waa bom about 212 A.D., rose to the highest 
rank in the army, and on the death of Clau- 
dius II. (270) was chosen emperor. He de- 
livered Italy from the barbanans ( Alemanui 
and Maroomauni), and conquer^ the fa- 
mous Zeuobia, queen of Palmyra. He fol- 
lowed up his victories by the reformation of 
abuses, and the restoral^n throughout the 
empire of order and regularity. He lust his 
life, A.D. 275, by assassination, when bead- 
ing an expedition sgainst tlie Persians. 

Aiira'Utts AfttOBi'auf, Makcus, often 
called simply Marcus Aursuiub, Boman 
emperor and philosopher, son-in-law, adopted 
son, and sucoessor of Antoninus Pius, bom 
A.1). 121, suooeeded to the throne 161, died 
ISO. His name originally was Marcus 
Azmius Verus. He voluntarily shared the 
government with Lucius Verus, whom An- 
toninus Pius bad also adopted. Brought 
up and instructed by Plutarch’s nephew, 
Bextus, the orator Herodes Atticus, and L. 
Volusius Medanus, the jurist, be had be- 
eome acquainted with learned men, and 
formed a particular love for the Stoic phi- 
losophy. A war with Partbia broke out In 
the year of his secession, and did not ter- 
roinate till 166. A confederacy of tha 
northern tribes now tbreatened Italy, while 
a frightful pestiieiioe, brought from & East 
with the army, zaged in Borne itself. Both 
emperors set out in person against the 
rubious tribes. In 169 Verus died, and 
the sole command of the war devolved on 
Marcus AursiUui, who prosecuted it with 
the utmost rigour, and nearly exterminated 
the Marcomanni Hit victory over the 
Quad! (174) k eonneetad with a famous 
lagend. Dion Caaiina tells ns that the 
tw8lfib legion of the Baman army was shut 
up in a dme, and reduced to straits 
lor want of water, when a body of Chris- 
tfims sDzioUed in the legion myed for relist 
Not only was rain sei^ which enabled the 
Bnmans to quench their IhinA hut a ftecoa 
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itorm of hail boat upon the enemy, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, which so 
terrified them that a complete victory was 
obtained, and the legion was ever after called 
' The Thundering Legion.’ After this vic- 
tory the Maroomanni, the Quadi, as well as 
the rest of the barbarians, sued for peace. 
The sedition of the Syrian governor Avidius 
Cassius, with whom Faustina, the empress, 
was in treasonable communication, called 
off the emperor from his conquests, but be- 
fore he reached Asia the rebel was assassi- 
nated. Aurelius returned to Rome, after 
visiting Egypt and Greece, but soon new 
incursions of the Marcomanni compelled 
him once more to take the field. He de- 
feated the enemy several times, but was 
taken sick at Sirmium, and died at Vindo- 
bona (Vienna) in 180. His only extant 
work is the Meditations, written in Greek, 
and which has been translated into most 
modern languages. This may be regarded 
as a manual of practical morality, in which 
wisdom, gentleness, and benevolence are 
combined in the most fascinating manner. 
Many believe it to have been intended for 
the instruction of his son Commodus. Au- 
relius was one of the best emperors ever 
Rome saw, although his philosophy and the 
magnanimity of his character did not re- 
strain him from the persecution of the 
Christians, whose religious doctrines he was 
led to believe were subversive of good gov- 
ernment 

An^rengxebe (-zSb; * ornament of the 
throne’), one of the greatest of the Mogul 
emperors of Hindustan, bom in Oct 1616 or 
1619. When he was nine years old his weak 
and unfortunate father, Shah Jehan, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Aurengzebe was distin- 
guished, when a youth, for his serious look, 
his frequent prayers, his love of solitude, his 
profound hypocrisy, and his deep plans. In 
Ills twentie^ year he raised a body of 
troops by his address and good fortune, and 
obtained the government of the Deccan. 
He stirred up dissensions between his bro- 
thers, made use of the assistance of one 
agaixist the other, and finally shut bis father 
up in his harem, where he kept him pris- 
oner. He then murdered his relatives one 
after the other, and in 1659 ascended the 
throne. Notwithstanding the means by 
which he had got possession of power, he gov- 
erned with much wisdom. Two of his sons, 
who endeavoured to form a party in their 
own favour, he caused to be arrested and 
put to death by alow poison. He carried on 


many wars, conquered Oolconda and Blja- 
pur, and drove out, by degrees, the Mah- 
rattas from their country. After his death 
in 1707 the Moral Empire declined. 

Aura'ola, AutsoIo, in paintings, an illu- 
mination surrounding a holy person, as 
Christ, a saint, or a martyr, intended to 
represent a luminous cloud or haze ema- 
nating from him. It is generally of an oval 
shape, or may be nearly or quite circular, 
and is of similar character with the nimbus 
surrounding the heads of sacred personages. 

Au'rous, the first gold coin which was 
coined at Rome, 207 B.O. Its value varied 
at different times, from about 12s. to £1, 4s. 

Aurioh (ou'reA), a Gorman town, prov. 
of Hanover. Pop. 5890. 

Au'riole. See EeaH, 

Aurio'nla, a garden flower derived from 
the yellow PrvmOla Aurtcfifa, found native 
in the Swiss Alps, and sometimes called 
bear’s-ear from the shape of its leaves. It 
has for centuries been an object of cultiva- 
tion by florists, who have succeeded in rais- 
ing from seed a great number of beautiful 
vi^eties. Its leaves are obovate, entire or 
serrated, and fleshy, var^ng, however, in 
form in ^he numerous vaneties. The flowers 
are borne on an erect umbel and central 
scape with involucre. The original colours 
of the corolla are yellow, purple, and varie- 
gated, and there is a meidy covering on the 
surface. 

Auxioolar Confession. See Confession, 

Au'rifaber, the Latinized name of Johann 
Gtoldschmidt, one of Luther’s companions, 
bom 1519, became pastor at Erfurt in 156^ 
died there in 1679. He collected the un- 
published MSS. of Luther, and edited the 
E|dstolsB and the |Wble4slk. 

Auriflmmme. ^0se 

AurFgi^ in asirimottiy, the Waggoner, a 
constellation of w imrwem hemisphere, 
containing sixty-eight stars, including Ca- 
pella of the first ma^tude. 

Anxillao (O-ifi-ytk), a town of France, 
oafdtal of ^e dep. Cantal, in a valley 
watered by the Jordanne, alMut 270 mJks 
8. of Paris; well-built, with wide streets; 
copper works, paper work^ manufactures of 
laoe,Upestry, lef4h«r»Ae. Pop. 16,829. 

Aurochs spedes of wild bull 

or buffalo, this ifnnof Chssar, hison of PUny, 
the EuropdssdMsdlL Bos at Bonastus Bison 
of modem t^iioniosta. This animal was 
once abttoANhjt in Europe^ but ware it not 
for the pfjdtaotkm affordbd by the Bnmeror 
of BussUlia n few herds which inhabit the 
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forests of Lithuania it would soon be ex- 
tinct 

Auro'ra (Or. E6it\ in classioal mythoWy, 
the goddess of the dawn, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Theia, and sister of Helios and 
Sel6n6 (Sun and Moon). She was repre- 
sented as a charming figure, * rosy-fingere^* 
clod in a yellow rol^ rising at dawn from 
the ooean and driving her chariot through 
the heavens. Among the mortals whose 
beauty captivated the goddess poets men- 
tion Orion, llthOnus, and Cephillus. 


Anro'ra, an American dty, of Kane 
county, IllinoiB, on Fox river, 40 miles w. 
by B. of Chicago; it has flourishing manu- 
factures, railway works, and a oonriderd>le 
trade. Pop. 19,688. 

Anro'ra, one id the New Hebrides islands, 
S. Pacific Ocean, about 30 miles long by 
5 wide. It rises to a considerable elevation, 
and is covered with a luxuriant vegetation. 

Anro'ra Borea'Us, a luminous meteoric 
phenomenon appearing in the north, most 
frequency in hi|^ latitudes, the correspond- 



iiig phenomenon in the southern hemisphere 
being called Aurora Auttral'u, and both 
being also called PdUtr Lights Streamen^ &a 
The northern aurora has been, far the most 
observed and studied. It usually manifests 
itself by streams of light ascending towards 
the zenith from a dusky line of doud or 
haze a few degrees above the horizon, and 
stretching from the north towards the west 
and east, so as to form an arc with its ends 
on the horizon, and its different parts and 
rays are constimtly in motion. Sometimes 
it appears in detacmed places; at other times 
it almost covers the whole sl^. It assumes 
many riumes and a variety of colours, from 
a pale red or yellow to a deep red or blood 
oolour; and in the northern latitudes serves 
to illuminate the earth and cheer the gloom 
of the long winter ni^ts. The ^ipearanoe 
the aurora borealis so exactly rasawiblis 
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the effects of artiticial electricity that there 
is every reason to believe that their causes 
are IdBnticaL When electiidty passes 
through rarefied air it exhibits a diffused 
luminous stream which has all the ebarao- 
teristic appearances of the aurora, and henoe 
it is higldy probable that this natural phe* 
nomenon is occasioned by the passage of 
electricity through tiie upper regions dt the 
atmosph^ The influence of the aurora 
upon the magnetic needle is now considered 
as an asoertraed fact, and the connection 
between it and magnetism is further evident 
from the fact that the beams or ooruscations 
issoing from a point in the horizon west of 
north are frequently observed to run in the 
magnetic meridian. What are known as 
maffnetic storms are invariably oonnected 
wiw exhibitions of the aurora, and with spon- 
taneona galvanic ourrents In the ordmaiy 
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ielagrafih wivei; and thia connection la found 
to be ao certain that, upon remarking the 
diaplay of one of the iHiree daaeea of phe- 
nomen% we can at once aaaert that the 
other two are alao observable. The aurora 
borealia ia aaid to be frequently accom- 
panied by sound, which is variously de- 
scribed as resembling the rustling of pieces 
of silk against eadh other, or the sound of 
wind ag^nst the flame of a candle. The 
aurora of the southern hemisphere is quite 
a similar phenomenon to that of the north. 

Annmgabad. See Aurangahad, 

Aunmgaoba. See At^rengtebe, 

Ansoulta^tion, a method of distinguishing 
the state of the internal parts of i£e body, 
particularly of the thorax and abdomen, by 
observing the sounds arising in the paH 
either tli^ugh the immediate application of 
the ear to its surface (immediate ausculta- 
tion), or by applying the stethoscope to the 
part, and listraing through it (mediate 
auscultation). Auscultation may be used 
with more or less advantage in all cases 
where morbid sounds are pi^uoed, but its 
general applications are: the auaeultation 
« resniration, the auaeuUatwn of the voice; 
otcsouttetium of coughs; aii 80 uUationoiaoaiid» 
foieiA to all theM, but sometiines aoocnn- 
panying them; auscultation of the actions 
of the heart; obstetric ausctdtatwn. The 
parts when struck also give different sounds 
in health and disease. 

AvM'nia, an ancient poetical name of 
Italy. 

Auso'Bins, Dsoius Magnus, Koman poet, 
bom at Burdigala (Bordeaux) about 310 
A.D., died about 892. Yalentinian intrusted 
to him the education of his son Gratian, 
and appointed him afterwards quaestor and 
pretorian prefect. Gratian appointed him 
consul in Gaul, and after thui emperor’s 
death he lived upon an estate at Boraeaux, 
devoted to literary pursuits. He wrote 
epigrams, Idyls, eaogues, letters in verse, 
still extant, and was probably a Chris- 
tian. His poesM have no great merit. 

Am'pioes, among the ancient Bomsns 
striotiy omens or auguries derived from 
bhds, though the term was also used in a 
wider sense. Notiring of importanoe was 
done without taking the am^oes, which, 
however, simply tiiofm whetirar the enter- 
prise was likdy to result successfully ornot, 
without suppl;^g any further information. 
Msgietraites poeMwed the ri^ of taking 
the snspkes, hi which they were usually 
aaMed fay an augur. Before a war or cam- 


paign a Boman general always took the 
auspices, and hence the operations were said 
to be carried out *under his auspices.’ See 
Angur, 

Aus'aig, a town in Bohemia, near the 
junction of the Bila with the Elbe, 42 miles 
N.N.w. of Prague; has large manufactures 
of woollens, chemical^ Ao. Pop 87,255. 

Aus'tan, Jank, E^lish novelist^ bom 
1775, at Steventon, in Hants, of which 
parish her father was rector. Her principal 
novels are, Sense and Sensibility, Pride 
and Prejudice; Mansfield Park, and Emma. 
Two more were published after her death, 
entitled Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion, 
which were, however, her most early at- 
tempts. Her novels are marked by ease, 
nature, and a complete knowledm of the 
domestic life of the English mid& dasses 
of her time. She died in 1817. 

Aus'terlits, a town with 8452 inhabitants, 
in Moravia, 10 miles e. of Briinn, famous 
for the battle of the 2d of December, 1805, 
fought between the French (70,000 in num- 
ber) and the allied Austrian and Russian 
armies (95,000). The decisive victory of 
the French led to the I*eace of Presshurg 
between France and Austria. 

Am'tiii, capital of the state of Texas, on 
the Colorado^ about 200 miles from its 
mouth, and aooessihle to steamboats during 
certain seasoDs. Hiere is a state university 
and other institutions, and a splendid capitol 
built of red granite. Pop. 22,258. 

Aus'tin, John, an English writer on 
jurisprudence, bom 1790, died 1859. From 
1626 to 1685 he filled the chair of jurispru- 
dence at London University. He served on 
several rpyaJ commissions^ one of which 
took hiifa to Malta; lived for some years on 
the Conflhitnt, aud finally settied at Wey- 
hridge in ’§iuf0f. His fame rests solely on 
his great works: The Province of Juris- 
pmdenoe Determined, published in 1882; 
and bis Lectures on Juriapmdenoe, pub- 
Utiied by his widow between 1861 and 1868. 
— His wife, Sarah, one of the Tay^lors of 
Norwich, produced translations of German 
works, and other hooks bearing on Germany 
or Hs literature; also^ Coniuderations on 
Natioiial Education, Ac. Bom 1798, died 
1867. Her daughter, La^ Duff Gordon, 
translated the Jynbw Wtoh, and other 
German works. 

Auatta^ilt. See Augustine. 

AoillAlktiara. See Auguitint. 

AMMbilA, a ^vltion it tiie globe uan- 
idfy tegatdad m oomprehendmg the Manda 
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of AiMtndiftk Tamwiii^ New Zeeland, New 
C'eledooi^ the New Hebrides, the Solomon 
Islimds, New Ireland, New Britain, the 
AdmiraHj Islands, New Guinea, and the 
Arm Iriands, besides numerous other islands 
and island gr^ps; estimated area^ 3,400,000 
sq. miles, pop. 6,000,000. It forms one of 
three portions into which some geographers 
have divided Oceania, the other two being 
Malaysia and Polynesia. 

Australia (older name, Nbw Holland), 
the largest island in the world a sea-girt 
continent, lying between the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, B.X. of Asia; between lat. 
lO” 39' and 89“ 11' B.; Ion. 118“ 5' and 
153“ 16' B.; greatest length, from w. to e., 
2400 miles; greatest bre^t^ from N. to s., 
1700 to 1900 miles. It is separated from 
New Guinea on the north by Torres Strait, 
from Tasmania on the south by Bass Strait. 
It is divided into two unequal parts by the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and consequently be- 
long partly to the Sou^ Temperate, piurtly 
to Sie Torrid Zone. It is occupied by five 
British colonies, namely. New South Wales, 
Victoria! and Queensland in the east; South 
Australia in the middle, stretching from sea 
to sea; and Western Australia in the west 
Their area and population are as follows 
(but authorities differ as to the areas) : — 

Area in Pop. 

•q. m. in iwl. 

N. S. Wales, 310.700 1,369,948 

Victoria 87,884 . 1,201,600 

Queensland, 668,407 608,266 

South Australia 008,425 862,604 

Western Australia,.. 076,020 182,668 


2,946,426 8,600,872 


Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
and Perth are the chief towns. The ]iopu> 
lation of the Commonwealth of Australia! 
which includes the above colonies or states 
and also Tasmania, was 3,782,847 in 1901. 

Although there are numerous ipadous 
harbours on the coasts, there are few re- 
markable indentations; the principal being 
the Gulf of Carpentaria! on the v., the 
Great Australian ^ht, and Spencer’s Qul^ 
on the 8. The chi« projections are Cape 
York Peninsula and Arnhem Land in the 
north. Parallai to the v.i. coast rans the 


Great Barrier Beef for 1000 miles. In great 
part the i. coast is bold and rooky, a^ k 
fringed with many small ialaadli. Part 
of the a. ooast is low and sandy, and 
part pre se n t s olifis of sevstal hundied feet 
high. The V. and w. coasts are genemUy 
low, with soaM eUvatione at interritia, 


The interior, so far as explored, is largely 
oompo^ of r^y tracts and barren pltins 
with little or no water. The wh<de con- 
tinent forms an Immense plateau, highest 
in the east, low in the centre, and with a 
narrow tract of land usually intervening 
between the elevated area and the sea. The 
base of the taMe-land is granite, which 
forms the surface-rock in a great part of 
the south-west, and is common in the higher 
grounds along the east side. Secondary 
(cretaceous) and tertiary rooks are largely 
developed in the interior. Silurian rocks 
occupy a large area in South Australia, on 
both rides of Spencer Gulf. The mountain- 
ous region in the south-east and east is 
mainly composed of volcanic, Silurian, car- 
bonaceous, and carboniferous rocks yielding 
good coal No active volcano is known to 
exist, but in the south-east there are some 
craters only recently extinct. The highest 
and most extensive mountain-system is a 
belt about 150 miles wide skirting the whole 
eastern and south-eastern border of the con- 
tinent, and often called In whole or in part 
the Great Dividing Hange, from forming 
the great water-sh^ of Australia. A part 
of it, called the Australian Alps, in the 
south-east, contains the highest summits in 
Australia, Mount Kosoit^o (7175 feet), 
Mount Clarke (7256), and Mount Towns- 
bend (7853). West H the Dividing Ranm 
are extensive plains or downs a£nirably 
adapted for pastoral purposes. The deserts 
and scrubs, which ocoupv laive areas of the 
interim*, are a characterutio mature of Aus- 
tralia. The former are destitute of vege- 
tation, or are clothed only with a coarse 
spiny grass that affords no snstenanoe to 
cattle or homes; the latter are composed of 
a dense growtii of shrubs and low trees, 
often impenetrable till the traveller has 
cleared a track with bis axe. 

The rivers ot Australia aia neariv all 
subject to great irregularities in vomme, 
many of them at one time showing a chan- 
nel In which tiiere is merely a series of 
pools, while at another thj^ inundate the 
whole adjacent country. ridef is the 
Murray ,whioh,with its afibients tbeMurmm- 
bidgee, Lachli^ and Darling, drains a great 
p^ of the intmior west the IXvIding 
Bange, and falls into the sea on the south 
ooast (after entering Lake Alexandrina). Its 

evwfte rtgtJSSS as the mrinstream. 
tiw east coast are the Hnnter. Clarence^ 
Brisbane, FItaroy, and Bnrdekin; on the 
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west, the Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, Ash- 
burton, and De Grey; on the north, the 
Fitzroy, Victoria, Flinders, and Mitchell. 
The Australian rivers are of little service 
in facilitating internal communication. 
Many of them lose themselves in swamps 
or sandy wastes of the interior. A con- 
siderable river of the interior is Cooper's 
Creek, or the Barcoo, which falls into Lake 
Eyre, one of a ^up of lakes on the south 
side of the continent having no outlet, and 
accordingly salt The principal of these are 
Lakes Eyre, Torrens, and Gairdner, all of 
which vary in size and saltness according 
to the season. Another large salt lake of 
little depth. Lake Amadeus, lies a little 
west of the centre of Australia. Various 
others of less magnitude are scattered over 
the interior. 

The climate of Australia is generally hot 
and dry, but very healthy. In the tropical 
portions there are heavy rains, and in most 
of the coast districts there is a sufficiency of 
moisture, but in the interior the heat and 
drought are extreme. Considerable portions 
now devoted to pasturage are liable at times 
to suffer from drought. At Melbourne the 
mean temperature is about 56°, at Sydney 
about 68°. The south-eastern settled dis- 
tricts are at times subject to excessively 
hot winds from the interior, which cause 
great discomfort, and are often followed by 
a violent cold wind from the south (*south- 
erly bursters'). In the mountainous and 
more temperate parts snow-storms are com- 
mon in winter (June, July, and August). 

Australia is a region containing a vast 
quantity of mineral wealth. Foremost come 
its rich and extensive deposits of gold, which, 
since the precious metal was first discovered 
in 1851, have produced a total of more than 
£380,000,000. The greatest quantity has 
been obtained in Victoria, but New ^uth 
Wales and Queensland have also yielded a 
considerable amount. Rich stores of gold 
have recently been discovered in W. 
Australia. Australia also possesses silver, 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
plumbago, Ac., l)es{deB coal (now worked to 
a considerable extent in New South Wales) 
andiron. Various predoua stones are found, 
as the garnet, ruby, topaz, sapphire, and 
even the diamond. Of building stone there 
are granite, limestone, marble, and sand- 
stone. 

The Australian flora presents peculiarities 
which merit it off by itself in a very decided 
manner. Many of ks most striking features 


have an unmistakable relation to the gene- 
ral dryness of the climate. The trees and 
bushes have for the most part a scanty fo- 
liage, presenting little suiface for evapora- 
tion, or thick leathery leaves well fitM to 
retain moisture. The most widely spread 
types of Australian vegetation are the va- 
rious kinds of gum-tree [Eucalyptus)^ the 
shea-oak (OostmrZna), the acacia or wattle, 
the grass-tree {Xanthorrhcm)^ many varies 
ties of ProteacesB, and a great number of 
ferns and tree-ferns. Of the gum-tree 
there are found upwards of 150 species, 
many of which are of great value. Indivi- 
dual specimens of the ‘peppermint’ [E. amyi- 
(lallna) have been found to measure fnnu 
480 to 500 feet in height. As timber-trees 
the most valuable members of this genus 
are the E. rostrata (or red-gum), E. leucojrD- 
loUf and E. maryindta^ the timber of whi^ 
is hard, dense, and almost indestructible. 
A number of the gum-trees have deciduous 
bark. The wattle or acacia includes about 
800 species, some of them of crmsiderable 
economic value, yielding good timber or bark 
for tanning. The most beautiful and most 
useful is uLot known as the golden wattle 
{A. dealh&ta)f which in spring is adorned 
with rich masses of fragrant yellow blos- 
som. Palms— of which there are 24 spe- 
cies, all except the coco-palm peculiar to 
Australia — are confined to the north and 
east coasts. In the ‘scrubs* already men- 
tioned hosts of densely intertwisted bushes 
occupy extensive areas. The maUee scrub is 
formed by a species of dwarf eucidyptus, the 
mulga scrub oy a species of thorny acacia. 
A plant which covers large areas in the arid 
regions is the spinifex or porcupine grass, a 
hard coarse and excessively spiny plants 
which renders travelling difficult, wounds 
the feet of horses, and is utterly uneatable 
by anv animal Other large tracts are oc- 
cupied by herbs or bushes of a more valu- 
able kind, from their affording fodder. Fore- 
most among those stands the salt -bush 
{Atriplex nummularia, order Chenopodi- 
aoee). Beautiful flowering plants are nu- 
merous. Australia also possesses great 
numbers of turf -forming grasses, such as the 
kanmvoo-grass {AtUhistiria auserd^ia), which 
snrnves even a tolerably protracted drought 
The native fruit-trees are few and unimpor- 
tant, and the same mav be said of the plants 
yielding roots used as food; but exotic fruits 
and vegetablss may now be had in the 
differs^ cokmies in great abundance and 
of ^jplent quality. The vine, the oliveu 
8X0 
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Mid mtdberry thrive well, and quantitlee of 
wine are now produced The cereala of 
Europe and maize are extenrively cultivated, 
and laige tracts of country, paracularly in 
QueensUnd, are under the sugar-cane. 

The Australian fauna is almcst unique in 
its character. Its peat feature is the nearly 
total absence of all the forms of mammidia 
which abound in the rest of the worlds their 
place being supplied by a great vuriety of 
marsupiah^these animals being nowhere 
else found, except in the opossums of Ame- 
rica. There are about 110 kinds of marsu- 
pials (of which the kangaroo, wombat, ban- 
dicoot, and phalangers or opossums, are the 
best-known varieties), over twenty kinds of 
bats, a wild dc^ (the dingo), and a number of 
rats and mice. Two extraordinary animals, 
the platypus, or water-mole of the colonist 
(Ormthoroynchus), and the porcupine ant- 
eater (Echidna) constitute the lowest order 
of mammals (Monotremata), and are con- 
fined to Australia. Their young are pro- 
duced from eggs Australia now possesses 
a large stock of the domestio animals of 
Britain, which thrive there remarkably weU. 
The breed of horses is excellent. Homed 
cattle and sheep are largely bred, the first 
attaining a great size, while the sheep im- 
prove in fleece and their flesh in flavour, 
^ere are upwards of 660 different species 
of binhi, the largest being the emu, or 
Australian ostrich, and a species of casso- 
wary. Peculiar to the country are the 
black-swan, the honey -sucker, the lyre-bird, 
the brush-turkey, and other mound-build- 
ing birds, the bower-birds, Ac. The patrot 
ti^ preponderate over most other groups 
of bir^ in the continent. There are many 
reptiles, the largest being the alligator, found 
m some of the northern rivers. There are 
upwards of 60 different species of snipes, 
some oi whidi are very venomous. lazards, 
frogs, and insects are also numerous in va- 
rious parts. The seas, rivers, and lagoons 
abound in fish of numerous varieties, and 
other aqutio animals, many of them pecu- 
liar. 'Vniales and seals frequent the coasts. 
On the N, coasts are extenirive fisheries of 
trepang, much visited by native traders 
from the Indian Arohipela^ Someanimahi 
of European origin, such as the rabbit and 
the qMrrow, have developed into real pests 
In several of the colonies. 

The natives belong to the Australian 
negro stodc, and are sometimes considered 
the lowest as regards intelligence in 
the whole human family, though this is 


doubtful. At the census of 1891 they were 
believed to number about 60,000, exclusive 
of those in the unexplored parts. They are 
of a dark-brown or black colour, with jet- 
black curly but not woolly hair, of medium 
size, but iuerior muscular development In 
the settled parts of the continent they are 
inoffensive, and rapidly dying out They 
have no fixed habitations, in the summer 
they live almost entirely in the open air, 
and in the more inclement voather they 
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shelter themselves with bark erections of 
the rudest construction. They have no cul- 
tivation and no domestio animala Their 
food consists of such animals as they can 
kill, and no kind of living creature seems 
to be rejected, snakes, lizards, frogs, and 
even insects being eaten, often half raw 
They are ignorant of the potter’s art In 
their natni^ condition they wear little or no 
clothing. They imeak a number of different 
languages or dialects. The women are re- 
garded merely as slaves, and are frightfully 
maltreated. They have no religion, they 
practise polygamy, and are said to some- 
times resort to cannibalism, but only in 
exceptional circumstances. They are occa- 
sicmally employed by the settlers in light 
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kinds of work, and as horse-breakers; but 
they dislike continuous oocupatioD, and soon 
give it up The weapons (rf all the tribes 
are generally similar, consisting of spears, 
shields, boomerangs, wooden axes, clubi^ 
and stone hatchets. Of these the boom- 
erang is the most singular, being an inven- 
tion confined to the Australians. 

Till recently each of the oolonies was quite 
independent of the others. Latterly for a 
numoer of years there had been a move- 
ment in favour of Australian federation, and 
a Federal Convention sat at Adelaide in 
1897-98 and drafted a Constitution Bill for 
the formation of an Australian Common- 
wealth, which in 1900 was actually estab- 
lished by act of the British Parliament. 
The oolonies or states included in the 
Commonwealth comprise Tasmania as well 
M the five Australian colonies proper. 
Henceforth there will be a governor- 
general and central or federal parliament, 
consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Bepresentatives, while each state has also 
(as before) a governor, an administration, 
and a parliament of its own. Each parlia- 
ment consists of two houses correspond- 
ing to the British House of Lords and 
House of Commons, but both houses are 
elected by popular vote. Altogether the 
maoblneiy of ^vemment veiy much re- 
sembles that of the home country. The 
aggregate annual revenue of the oolonies 
is about £28,000,000. The public debt is 
over £190,000,000. The colonies have a 
considerable defensive force of militia and 
volunteers, also a number of mn-boats, 
torpedo-boats, Ac., besides which there is 
always a squadron of British men-of-war 
on the Australian station. There is no 
established church in the colonies. The 
denomination wUoh numbers most ad- 
herents is the English or Anglican Ohuroh, 
next to which come the R Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, and Methodists. Education is 
well provided for, instruotian in the primary 
schools beinff in some oases free and com- 
pulsory, and the higher eduoation being 
more and more attended to. There are flour- 
isbinff universities in Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide. Newsp^iers are exceedingly 
numerous, and peiiodioali of all kinds are 
abundant, Thera is as yet no native Utera- 
tura of any dktiiiotive tjm but names of 
AustraJimi writers of ability both in proee 
and poetry are beginning to be known be* 
yond their own country. 

Pastoral and agrioultulal pumnits mid 


mfnhig are the chief occupations of the 
people, though manufactnree and handi- 
crafts also em|doy large numbers. For 
sheep-rearing and the growth of wool the 
Australian colonies are mirivalled, and while 
the prodnetion of gold has oonriderably de- 
creai^ that of wool is constantly on ths 
inmase. The gr^ bulk of the wool ex- 
ported goee to Britain, which in the last 
two or three years has received over 
800,000,000 lbs. from the Australian colonies 
annually. The commerce is rapidly ex- 
tending, and becoming every year more 
important to Britain, whence the colonists 
derive their chief suj^lies of manufactured 
cods in return for wool, gold, and other pro- 
uoe. Next to wool come gold, tin, oopper, 
wheat, preserved meat, and tallow, hides 
and skins, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and wine 
as the most impctftant items of export. 
The diief Importa consist of textile fabriciL 
hidierdashery, and clothing, machinery and 
metal goods. The aggregate imports in 1 899 
amounted to about £68,000,000 in value, the 
exports to £77,000)000. There are upwards 
of 1 2,500 miles of railway in actual use or 
in course of construction, and about 100,000 
miles of telegraph. The longest telegraph 
line is that run^ng northwards acroes toe 
continent from Adelaide. The two ohief 
routes for mails between Britain and the 
Australian oolonies are by way of the Suez 
Canal, and by San Franoisoo aoross the 
American continent. The coinage is the 
same as in the mother country. Banks and 
banking offices are numerous, including post- 
office or other eavings-baaks for the recep- 
tion of small sums. 

It is doubtful when Australia was first 
discovered by Europeans. Between 1581 
and 1542 thb Portuguese published the ex- 
istence of a land which they called Great 
Java, and which corresponded to Australia^ 
and probably the first dkoovery of the coun- 
try was maoe by them early in the sixteenth 
oenturv. The first authenticated discovery 
b said to have been made in 1601, 
a Portuguese named Hattoel Godinho de 
Eredia. In 1606 Torres, a Spaniard, passed 
through the strait that now bean hb name, 
between New Guinea and Auatralia. Be- 
tween thb period and lOtt^targe portiofi 
of the coast-line of Aii|i|iiM had hem sur- 
veyed by various DutqlMMMgatoni. In 1664 
the continent was Holland by 

the Dutch governllm. In 1688 Dam- 
pier ooaated aloqg°^]part of Australia) and 
about 1700 exidoied a part of the w. and 
312 
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N.w. ooMta. In 1770 Cook cMrefoUj tor- 
veyed the s. ooMt, named a number of 
looaUtiee, and took poeeeeeion of the country 
for Biitein. He wm followed by Bligh in 
1789, who oorried on a imdes of obeervations 
on the K.B. coait, adding largely to the know- 
ledge already obtained of this new world. 
Colonists had now arrived on the soil, and 
a penal settlement was formed (1788) at 
Port Jackson. In this way was laid the 
foundation of the future colony of New 
South Wales. The Moreton liay district 
(Queensland) was settled in 1826; in 1835 
the Port Phillip district In 1851 the latter 
district was erected into a separate colony 
under the name of Victoria. Previous to 
this time the colonies both of Western 
Australia and of South Australia had been 
founded — the former in 1829, the latter in 
1888. The latest of the colonies is Queens- 
land, which only took an independent exis- 
tence in 1859. The discoveiy of gold in 
abundance took place in 1851 and caused 
an immense excitement and great influx of 
immigrants. The population was then only 
about 850,000, and was slowly increasing; 
but the discovery of the precious meW 
started the country on that career of pros- 
perity which has since been almost unin- 
terrupted Convicts were long sent to Aus- 
tndia from the mother country, but trans- 
portation to New South Wales practically 
ceased in 1840, and the last convict vesMl 
to W. Australia arrived in 1868. Alto- 
ther about 70,000 convicts were landed 
Australia (besides almost as many in 
Tasmania). 

The record of interior exploration forms 
an interesting part of Australian history. 
This has been going on since early in the 
century, and is as yet far from complete. 
There is still a large area of the continent 
of which little or nothing is known, com- 
prising especially a vast territory belonging 
to Western Austoalia,and apoitira of Sww 
Australia. Among tiie men who have won 
fame in the field of Austndian exploratian 
are Oxley (1817-28), who partly explored 
the Lachlan and Macquarie, discovered the 
Brisbane, ; Hume and Hovell (1824), who 
erossed what is now the oclony of Victoria 
from north to south; Cnnniimham (1827^, 
who disooTered the Barling Bowns; Sturi 
(1823-29), who examined the Maoquarie, 
part of the Barling, and theMnrrmnfaidgee, 
which he traced to the Murray, salBng 
down the latter to Lake AJexandrina; in 
1844 kt p ena tmt e d to imar the middle ef 


the oontinent from the south; Mitchell 
(1881-86), made extensive explorations in 
N. 8. Wales and Victoria; M^MiUan (1889), 
explored and traversed Gippsland; Eyre 
(1840), travelled by the coast xrom Adelaide 
to Ki^ Geoige's Sound; Leichhardt in 
1844 '45 travelled from Brisbane to Port 
Esaington, discovering fine tracts ot terri- 
tory and the numerous rivers flowing into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria; in 1848 he was 
lost in the northern interior, in attempting 
to cross Australia from east to west, and 
nothing furthor regarding his fate has been 
discovered ; Kennedy (1848) was killed in 
exploring Cape York Peninsula; A. C. Gre- 
gory (1865-56) explored part of North- 
western Australia, and crossed from that to 
tite Brisbane district, an important explor- 
ing journey; McDouall Stuart (1859-60-62) 
crossed the continent from south to north 
and back again nearly in the line of the 
present overland telegraph; Burke, Wills, 
Gray, and King (1860-61), cross^ from 
Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, but 
Burke, Wills^ and Gray perished on the re- 
turn journey; F. T. Gregory (1861) explored 
the region of the Ashburton, Fortesque and 
other rivers of north-west Australia; War- 
burton (1878), travelled with camels from 
the centre of the oontinent to the north-west 
coast; J. Forrest (1874), made an important 
journey in Western Australia; Giles (1874- 
76) explored Central Western Australia; 
Favenc (1878-9), travelled from Brisbane 
to Port Barwin; A Forrest (1879), ex- 
plored part of Northern Australia; Mills 
(1888) traversed with oamels a considerable 
stretch of new ground in Western Australia; 
Winnicke (1888-4), also with oamel% ex- 
plored and mapped about 40,000 sq. miles 
of the unknown interior; Lindsay (1885-6) 
travelled north-west from Lake Eyre, and 
then north-east to the Gkilf of Carpentaria. 
He had hoped to find traces of Leichhardt, 
but was unsuccessful. Various subsequent 
explorations have also been made, (Sm t^ 
articles on tiie separate cdionies ) 

Anstra'lioids, one of the five gronps into 
which Professor Huxley classifies man, com- 
prising the indigenoua non-Aryan i^abl- 
tante of Central and Southern Indi% the 
andent Egyptiane and their deeoandsnts, 
and the nMem Fellahs. 

AuiMa (in Geiman OetterreielL that la, 
Eastern Empire), or AcsTBiA-HtnrUaiti 
an extensive dnntox moiiaidiy In Oentml 
IHiiope^inhshlted by eevetri disrinct natto 
aRtiee, and emtaistii^ of two aaml-hideiMm 
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dent oountriM, each with its own parliament 
and government, but with one common 
soverdgn, army, and system of diplomacy, 
and alM with a common parliament The 
Austrian Empire now has a total area of 
about 240,000 square miles, and is bounded 
8. by Turkey, the Adriatic, and Italy; w. by 
Switzerland Bavaria, and Saxony; n. by 
Pmssia and Russian Poland; and s. by 
Russia and Roumania. On the shores of 
the Adriatic, along the coasts of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Istria, Ac., lies its only sea frontage, 
which is of comparatively insignificant ex- 
tent Besides the two great divisions of 
Austria proper, or * Cisleithan ' Austria and 
Hungary or * Transleithan ' Austria, the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy is divided into 
a number of governments or provinces, as 
follows : — 


Area in 
aq. m, 


'oinilatidD, 
3lBt Dec. 1900 


lAtigttian Provinces^ 

Lower Austria 

Upper Austria 

SalslHirg 

fityris 

Carinthia 

Oamiola 

Trieste and torritory. . . , 
QOn and Oradiska. . . 

Istria 

lyrol 

Vorarlborg. 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

flilesia 

Oaliiia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 
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The population in 1890 was 41,859,204. 
The largest cities are Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague^ Trieste, Lemberg, Gratz, Brunn, 
Siegedin, Maria Theresiopol, Cxacow. 
Bos^ and Herze^vina, formerly Turkish, 
now administered bv Austria, have an area 
of 19,728 square mifea. Pop. 1,591,086. 

The prevailing character of the Austrian 
dominions is mountainous or hilly, the plains 
qoou^ffing mqre dfth ^art of thf 


whole surface. The loftiest ranges belong 
to the Alps, and are found in Tml, Styria^ 
Salzburg, and Carinthia, the highest sum- 
mits being the Ortlerspitzen (12,814 ft) on 
the western boundary of IVrol, and the 
Grossglockner (12,800) on the Orders of 
Salzburg, Tyrol, and Carinthia. Another 
great ranm is that of the Carpathians, 
bounding Hungary on the north. The most 
extensive tracts of low or flat land, much 
of which is very fertile, occur in Hungary, 
Galicia, and Slavonia, the great Hungarian 
plain having an area of 86,000 aquare miles. 
They stretch abng the courses ox the rivers, 
of which the ohieF are the Danube, with its 
tributaries the Save, the Drave, the Theiss, 
the Maros, the Waag, the March, the Raab, 
the Inn; also the Elbe and Moldau and the 
Dniester. The Danube for upwards of 800 
miles is navigable for pretty large vessels; 
the tributaries also are largely navigable. 
The lakes are numerous and often pictur- 
esque, the chief being Lake Balaton or the 
Plattensee. The climate is exceedingly 
varied, but genendly good. The principal 
products of the north are wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye ; in the centre vines and maize are 
added; and in the south olives and various 
fruits. The cereals grow to perfection, 
Hungarian wheat and flour being celebrated. 
Other crops are hops, tobacco, flax, and 
hemp. Wine is largely made, but the wines 
are mferior on the whole, with exception of 
a few kindB, including Tokay. The forests 
cover 70,000 square miles, or one-third of 
the productive soil of the empire. Sheep 
and oatUe are largely reared. — Wild deer, 
wild swine, chamois, foxes, lynxes, and a 
species of small black hew are found in 
many distriots, the fox and lynx being par- 
ticularly abundant. Herds of a small native 
breed of horses roam wild over the plains of 
Hungary. — In mineral productions Austria 
is very nob, possessing, with the exception of 
idatinum, all the useful metals, the total 
annual value of the mineral products of the 
Austrian Empire being estimated at up- 
wards of £12,000,000, the principal being 
coal, salt, and iron. 

Manufactures are in the most flouiishing 
condition in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Lower Austria; leas so in the eastern prov- 
inces, and insignificant in Dalmatia, Buko- 
wina, Herz^vina, fto. Among the most 
important manufactures are those of ma- 


dunery and metal gooda, Austria holding 
a high place for the manufacture of mu- 
qtoa) anp sdentifio instruments^ gdd 44;^' 
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silver pUte and jewelry; of stone and 
china-ware, and of glass, which is one of 
the oldest and most highly developed indns- 
tries in Austria; of chemicals; of sugar 
from beet; of b^, spirits, Aa, and espe- 
cially the manufactures of woollen, cotton, 
hemp, and flax. The manufacture of to- 
bacco is a state monopoly. Tanning is car- 
ried on to a great extent, and in the pro- 
duction of gloves (in Vienna and Prague), 
Austria stands next to France. 

In addition to the general import and ex- 
port trade, Austria carries on a very con- 
siderable amount of business in the transit 
of goods through her territory. In 1899 
the total value of imports into Austria- 
Hungary was £66,000,000, of exports, 
£77,000,000 ; the value of imports in 1889 
was £48,160,000, the exports £62,266,000. 
Among imports are cotton and other 
fibres, textile goods and yam, metals, ma- 
chinery, drum chemicals, oils, fats, hides, 
skins, ic. The chief expoits are cereals, 
animals, metallic goods, woven fabrics, 
pottery and glass manufactures. Nearly 
two-thirds of the commerce is with Ger- 
many, next in importance being the trade 
with Roumania, Italy, and Russia. The 
exports direct to the United Kingdom in 
1899 were £1,808,945; the imports of 
British pmdnce direc^ £2,046,506; but 
these amounts do not include indirect ex- 
ports and imports through other countries. 
The staple export to the United Kingdom 
is corn and flour. The chief imports from 
it are cotton manufactures, machinery, and 
metals, woollen goods, fish, Ac. The mer- 
cantile navy of Austria has a total burden 
of about 325,000 tons. The principal ports 
are Trieste, Pola, and Fiume. There are 
about 14,000 miles of railway open. Ac- 
counts are kept in gulden or florins of 100 
kreutzers each, the florin being nominally = 
2s. Practically the chief medium of ex- 
change is bank-notes. The Austrian centner 
or hundredweights 128 J lbs. avoirdupois; 
the rnetu, the largest dry measure =1*7 
bushel; the eiiTiers 14*94 wine gallons; the 
jock of land =1*48 English acre. 

None of the European states, except 
Russia, exhibits such a diversity of race and 
language as the Austrian Empire. The 
£Havs — who differ greatly, however, amongst 
themselves in language and civilization — 
amount to above 17,000,000, or 45 per cent 
of the total population, and form the great 
mass of the p^ulation of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Gamiota, Qalida, Dalmaii% Croatia^ 
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and Slavonia, and Northern Hungary, and 
half the population of Silesia and Bukowina. 
The Germans, about 10,600,000, form almost 
the sole population of the archduchy of 
Austria, Salzburg, the greatest portion of 
Styria and Carinthia, almost the whole of 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, large portions of Bo- 
hemia and Moravii^ the whole of West 
Silesia, Ac.; and they are also numerous in 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Magyars 
or Hunj^ans (7,400,000) form the bulk of 
the inhabitants of the Kingdom of Hungary 
and Eastern Transylvania. Of the Italic or 
Western Romanic stock there are about 
700, 000, and in thesouth-eastabout 2,800,000 
of the Roumanian or Eastern Romanic stock. 
The number of Jews is above 1,000,000; and 
there are other races, such as the Gypsies 
(150,000), who are most numerous in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and the Albanians 
in Dalmatia and the adjacent parts. The 
population, generally speaking, decreases in 
density from west to east. 

The state religion of Austria is the 
Roman Catholic, but the civil power exer- 
cises supreme control in all ecclesiastical 
matters. In 1900 there were in the Aus- 
trian portion of the monarchy 20,660,279 
Roman Catholics, 3,136,535 Greek Catho- 
lics united to the Roman Church, 606,764 
non -united, 494,011 Protestants, and 
1,224,899 Jews. In Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania there were 9,919,918 Roman Ca- 
tnolic8,l,854,143Greek united and 2,815,713 
non - united, 8,730,084 Protestants, and 
851,878 Jews. 

^e intellectual culture of the people is 
highest in the German provinces, but in 
some of the other provinces the illiterates 
number as many as 80 to 90 per cent Yet 
for a number of years attendance on the 
elementary schools has been compulsory on 
all children from their sixth to the end of 
their twelfth year; and there are higher 
schools on which attendance is compulsory 
for young people of thirteen to fifteen years 
(not elsewhere educated). There are numer- 
ous gymnasia and * real-schools *, the gym- 
nasia being intended chiefly to prepare 
pupils for the universities, while in the real- 
schools a more practical end b k^t in view, 
and modem languages and physical science 
form the groundwork of the educational 
course; also agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, art, mui^ and other special schools. 
There are eleven universities, viz. in Viennai, 
Prague (2), BudapMt, Gratz, Cracow, Lem- 
berg^ Iniiidnmok, Klaosenburg, Agiam, and 
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Oiernowits. Moit of those have four facnl- 
ties — Catholic theology, law and politics, 
medicine, and philosophy. 

The rnler of the Austro-Hungarian mo- 
narchy has the title of emperor so far as 
oonoems his Austrian dominions, but he 
is only king of Hungary. All matters 
affecting the joint interests of the two 
divisions of the empire, such as foreign 
affairs, war, and finance, are dealt with by 
a supreme body known as the Delegations 
— a parliament of 120 members, one-half 
of whom are chosen by and represent the 
legislature of (German Austria and the other 
half that of Hungary. The legislative centre 
of the Austrian division of the empire is the 
Reichsrath, or council of the realm, condst- 
ingof an upper house (Herrenhaus), composed 
of princes of the imperial family, nobles with 
the hereditary right to sit, archbishops and 
life-members nominated by the emperor; 
and a lower house (Abgeordnetenhaus) of 
853 elected deputies. There are seventeen 
provincial diets or assemblies, each pro- 
vincial division having one. In the Hun- 
garian division of the empire the legislative 
power is vested in the king and the diet or 
Keiohatag conjointly, the latter consisting of 
an upper house or house of magnates and of a 
lower house or house of representatives, the 
latter elected by all citizensof full age paying 
direct taxes to the amount of 16«. a year. 
The powers of the Hungarian Eeiohstag 
correspond to those of the Keichsrath of the 
Cisleithan provinces. There being three dis- 
tinct parliaments in the empire, there arealso 
three budgets, that, vie. for the whole empire, 
that for CUleithan, and that for Transleithan 
Austria. The budget eatimates for the whole 
empire for 1895 were £12,670,000 (the re- 
venue balancing the expenditure); for Ois- 
leithan Austria the revenue was estimated 
at £52,000,000 and the expenditure at 
£52,170,000; and for Transleithan Austria 
ihe estimated revenue was £38,775,000 
and the expenditure a little less. A smi^ 
portion of the imperial revenue of Austria 
is derived from customs and other sources, 
70 per cent of the remainder being made 
up by the Cisleithan and 30 per cent by 
the Transleithan divisions of the empire. 
The public debtof the whole empire amounts 
to about i^00,000,000. 

Militaiw senrice Is obligatory on all citi- 
aens capable of bearing arms who haVe at- 
tained the age of twenty . Theperiodof ser- 
vice is twdve yearsycf which three are passed 
In the lin^ seven in the reserve^ and two 


in the landwehr. The army numbers over 
290,000 men (including officers) on the peace- 
footing and over 1,500,000 on the war- 
footing. The most important portion of 
the Austrian navy comprises 12 iron-clads, 
of from 5 to 14-inoh armour, the largest 
having a tonnage of over 7000, and carry- 
ing 27-ton guns; besides gun-bc^ts, torpedo 
vessels, and other vessels, mostly small and 
intended for coast defence. The crews num- 
ber about 10,000 officers and men. 

HiRtory . — In 791 Charlemagne drove the 
Avars from the territory between the Ens 
and the Baab, and united it to his empire 
under the name of the Eastern Mark (^at 
is March or boundary land); and from the 
establishment by him of a margraviate in 
this new province the present empire took 
its rise. On the invasion of Germany by 
the Hungarians it became subject to &em 
from 900 till 955, when Otho I., by the vic- 
tory of Augsburg, reunited a great part of 
this province to &e German Empire, which 
by 1043 had extended its limits to the 
Leitha. The margraviate of Austria was 
hereditary in the familv of the counts of 
Babenberg (Bamberg) nrom 982 till 1156, 
in which year the TOundaries of Austria 
were extended so as to include the territory 
above the Ens, and the whole was created 
a duchy. The territory was still further 
increased in 1192 by the gift of the duchy 
of Styria as a fief from the Emperor Henry 
VL, Vienna being bv this time the oapitid. 
The male line of the house of Bamberg 
became extinct in 1246, and the Emperor 
Erederick IL declared Austria and Styria 
a vacant fief, the hereditary proper^ of the 
German emperors. In 1282 the Emperor 
Rudolph panted Austria, Styria, an(j I Ca- 
rinthia, to his two sons, Al^rt and Rudolph. 
The former beolUBse sole ruler (duke), and 
since then Aushrig has been under the still- 
reigning house of Hapsburg. Albert, who 
was an energetic ruler, was elected emperor 
in 1298, but was assassinated in 1308. The 
first of his svocessors, we need specially 
mention, was Albert V., son-in-law of the 
Emperor Sigismund. He assisted Sigis- 
muiid in the Hussite wars, and was elected 
after his death King of Hungary and of 
Bohemia^ and German emperor (1438). 
Ladislausy his posthumous son, was ^e last 
of the Austrian line proper, and its jxmhms- 
sions devolved upon the coUaterld Styiian 
line in 1457; since which time the house of 
Austria furnished an unbroken succession of 
German emperors. 

sie 
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In 1458 the Emperor Frederick IIL, a 
member of this house, had conferred upon 
the country the rank of an archduchy be- 
fore he hio^lf became ruler of idl Austria. 
His son Maximilian I., by his marriage with 
Mary, the survivinff daughter of Charles 
the Bold, united the Netherlands to the 
Austrian dominions. After the death of 
his father in 1498 Maximilian was made 
Emperor of Germany, and transferred to his 
son Philip the government of the Nether- 
lands. He also added to his paternal in- 
heritance I'yrol, with several other terri- 
tories, particularly some belonging to Ba- 
varia, and acquired for his family new claims 
to Hunga^ and Bohemia, llie marriage 
of his son Philm to Joanna of Spain raised 
the house of Hapsburg to the throne of 
Spain. Philip, however, died in 1506, and 
the death of Maximilian in 1519 was fol- 
lowed by the union of Spain and Austria; 
his grandson (the eldest son of Philip), 
Ohanes I., king of Spain, being elecM 
Emperor of Germany as Charies V. Charles 
thus became the greatest monarch in Europe, 
but in 1521 he ceded to his brother Feidi- 
nand all his dominions in Germany. Ferdi- 
nand I., byhis marriage with Anna, the sister 
of Louis II., king of Hungary, acquired the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, with 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, the appen- 
dages of Bohemia. To oppose him the way- 
w<^e of Transylvania, John Zapolya, sought 
the help of the sultan, Soliman 11., who ap- 
peared in 1529 at the gates of Vienna, but 
was compelled to retreat In 1585 a treaty 
was made by which John von Zapolya was 
allowed to retain the royal title and half of 
Hungary, but after his death new disputes 
arose, and Ferdinand maintained the pos- 
session of Lower Hungary only by pa 3 ring 
Soliman the sum of 80,000 ducats annually 
(1562). In 1556 Ferdinand obtained the 
imperial crown, when his broriier Charles 
laid by the sceptre for a cowL He died in 
1564, leaving his territories to be divided 
amcmgst his three sons. 

Maximilian II., the ddest, succeeded his 
father as emperor, obtaining Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bcmemia; Ferdho^d, the second 
son, received Tyrol and Hither Austria; 
and Charles, the youngest, obtaiiied Styria, 
Oarinthia, Camfola, and Gdiz. Maxhni- 
Han died In 1576, and was snooeeded in 
the imperial throne by his eldest eon 
Rudolph II., who had already been crowned 
Sing of Hunga^ in 1572, and King of 
Bohemi a , In 15^. Bndkslph’s refgn was 


distingi^ed by the war against Turkey 
and Transylvania; the persecutions of 
the Protestants, who were driven from 
his dominions; the cession of Himgary in 
1608; and in 1611 of Bohemia and his 
hereditary estates in Austria to his bro- 
ther Matthias. Matthias, who succeeded 
Maximilian on the imperial throne, con- 
cluded a peace with the Turks, but was dis- 
turbed by the Protestant Bohemians, who 
took up arms in defence of their relirious 
rights, thus commencing the Thirty l^ars* 
War. After his death in 1619 the Bohe- 
mians refuHed to acknowledge bis suocetBor, 
Ferdinand II., until after the battle of Prague 
iu 1620, when Bohemia had to submit, aud 
was deprived of the right of choosing her 
king. Lutheranism was strictly forbidden 
In ^ the Austrian dominions. Hungary, 
which revolted under Bethlem Gabor, prince 
of Transylvania, was, after a long struggle, 
subdued. During the reign of Ferdinand 
III. (1637-57), Bticoessor of Ferdinand IL, 
Austria was continually the theatre of war; 
Lusatia was ceded to Saxony in 1635; and 
Alsace to France in 1648, when peace was 
restored in Germany by the Treaty of 
Westphalia. 

The Emperor Lec^ld I., son and suo- 
cesBor of Ferdinand III., was victorious 
through the talents of Eugene in two wars 
with Turkey ; and Vienna was delivered by 
Sobieski and ^e Grermnns fromthe«ttaoksoC 
Kara Mustapha iu 1688. In 1 687 he united 
Hungary to Transylvania, and iu 1690 re- 
stored to Hungary ^eoountry lying between 
the Danube and the Tbeks. It was the chief 
aim of Leopold toBeouretoCbarles,hiBBeoond 
eon, the inheritance of the Spanish mon- 
archy, and in 1701, upon tha victory of 
Fren^ diplomacy in the appointment of 
the grandscm of liouls XIV., the war of the 
Spa&h Bucoesdon commenced. Lec^ld 
died in 1705, but Joseph L, his eldest aon, 
continued the war. Aa he died without 
children in 1711, his brother Charies was 
elected emperor, but was obliged to accede 
in 1714 to the Peace of Utre^ by whirii 
Austria received the Netherlands, Milan, 
Mantua, Naples, and Sanliiila. In 1720 
Sicily was given to Austria in exchange for 
Sardinia. This monarriiy now embraced 
over 190,000 square mSes ; but its power 
was weakened by new wars with Spam and 
France. In the peace oonduded at Vionna 
<1735 and 1788) Ctsirles VT. waa foread to 
«e^ Naples and Siofiy to Spain and part 
of Hflan to the King of Sardinia; ana la 
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1789, by the Peace of Belgrade, he wai 
oblig^ to transfer to the Porte Belgrade, 
Servia, Ac., p^ly in order to secure the 
suooession to his daughter Maria Theresa by 
the Pragmatic Sanction. He died in 1740. 

On the marriage of Maria Theresa with 
Stephen, duke of Lorraine (the dynasty 
henceforth being that of Hapsburg>Lor- 
raine), and her accession to the Austrian 
throne, the empire was threatened with dis- 
memberaent Frederick IL of Prussia sub- 
dued Silesia the Elector of Bavaria was 
crowned in Liutz and Prague, and in 1742 
chosen emperor under the name of Charles 
Vll. ; Hungary alone supported the heroic 
and beatitiful queen. Charles, however, 
died in 1745, and the husband of Theresa 
was crowned Emperor of Germany as 
Francis I.; but a treaty concluded in 
1746 confirmed to Frederick the possession 
of Silesia, and by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748, Austria was obliged to cede 
the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guas- 
talla to Philip, Infant of Spain, and several 
districts of Milan to Sardinia. To recover 
Silesia Maria Theresa formed an alliance 
with France, Russia^ Saxony, and Sweden, 
and entered upon the Seven Years* War; 
but by the Peace of Hubertsbeig, 1768, 
Silesia was recognized as Prussian territoiy. 
On the death of IVanoisI. in 1765 Joseph if., 
his eldest son, was appointed to assist his 
mother in the government and elected Em- 
peror of Germany. The partition of Poland 
(1772) gave Galicia and Lodomeria to Aus- 
tria^ which also obtained Bukowina from the 
Porte in 1777. At the death of the empress 
in 1780 Austria contained 285,000 square 
miles, with a pop. estimated at 24,000,000. 

The liberal home administration of the 
empress was continued and extended by 
her successor, Joseph II., who did much to 
further the spread of religious tolerance, 
education, and the industrial arts. The 
Low Countries, however, revolted, and he 
was unsuccessful in the war of 1788 against 
the Porte. His death took place in 1790. 
He was succeeded by his eldest brother. 
Leopold II., under whom peace was restorea 
in tne Netherlands, and in Hungary, and 
also with the Porte. Gn the de^ oi his 
sister and her husband Louis XVI. of 
PVanoe he formed an alliance with Prussia, 
bnt died in 1792, before the French revolu- 
tionary war broke out 

His son, Francis IL, succeeded, and was 
eleoted German emperor, by which time 
France had declared war against him as Bling 


of Hungaiy and Bohemia. In 1795, in the 
third division of Poland, West Galicia fell to 
Austria, and by the Peace of Campo-Formio 
(1797) she received the largest Tpart of the 
Venetian territory as compensation for her 
loss of Lombardy and the Netherlands. In 
1799 Francis, in alliance with Russia, re- 
newed the war with France until 1801, when 
the Peace of Lun4ville was concluded. In 
1804 Francis declared himself hereditary 
Emperor of Austria as Francis I., and united 
all his states under the name of the Empire 
of Austria, immediately taking up arms once 
more with his allies Russia and Great 
Britain against France. The war of 1 805 
was terminated by the Peace of Pressbuig 
(Dec. 26), by which Francis had to cede to 
France the remaining provinces of Italy, as 
well as to give up portions of territory to 
Bavaria, Wtirtemberg, and Baden, receiv- 
ing in return Salzburg and Berchtesgaden. 
After the formation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine (July 12, 1806) Frandswas forced 
to resign his di^ty as Emperor of Grer- 
many, which had b^n in his family more 
than 500 years. A new war with France 
in 1809 cost the monarchy 42,880 square 
miles of teiritory and 8,500,000 subjects. 
Na|K)leon married Maria Louisa, daughter 
of the emperor, and in 1812 conclude an 
alliance with him against Russia. But in 
1818 Francis again declared war agdnst 
France, and formed an alliance with Britain, 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden against his 
son-in-law. By the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) Austria gained Lommurdy and Vene- 
tia, and recovered, together with Dalmatia, 
the hereditaiT territories which it had been 
obliged to oeda 

In the troubled period following the 
French revolution of 1880 insurrMtions 
took place in Mcdena, Parma, and the Papal 
States (1881-82), but were suppressed with- 
out much difficulty; and though professedly 
neutral during the Polish insmrectioDS Aus- 
tria dearly imowed herself on the side of 
Russia, with whom her relations became more 
intimate as those between Great Britain and 
France grew more oordiaL The death of 
Francis I. (1885) and aoceaskm ef his son 
Ferdinand L made little change in the Aus- 
trian system of government, and much dis- 
content was the consequence. In 1846 the 
lailnre of the Pdish insurrection led to the 
incorporation of Cracow wiUi Austria. In 
Italy the declarations of Pio Nono in favour 
of reform Increased the diffioulties of Aus- 
tria and In Hmtga^ the opposition under 
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Komth And othen ABsnmed the form of a 
groAt oonstitutioBAl movement In 1848, 
when the exDulsion of Louii Philippe ehook 
aU Europe, Mettemicdi found it topoidble 
Any longer to guide the helm of the itAte, 
and the government was compelled to Admit 
a free preee and the right of dtisens to arma. 
Apart from the popular attitude in Italy and 
in Hungary, where the diet deolared itadf 
permanent nnder the presidency of KoMuth, 
the insurrection made equal progress in 
Vienna itself, and the royal family, no longer 
in safety, removed to Innsbruck. After 
various ministerial changes the emperor 
abdicated in favour of his nephew, Frands 
Joseph ; more vigorous measures were 
adopted; and Aust^ aided by Russia^ re- 
duo^ Hungary to submission. 

The year 1855 is memorable for the Con- 
cordat with the pope, which put the educa- 
tional and ecclesiastic affairs of the em|dre 
entirely into the hands of the Papal see. In 
1859 Ime hostile intentions of France and 
Sardinia against the possessions of Austria 
in Italy bsiCne so evident that she deolared 
war by sending an army across the Ticino; 
but a^r disastrous defeats at Magenta and 
Solferino she was compelled to oMe Milan 
and the north-west po^on of Lombardy to 
Sardinia. In 1864 she joined with the Ger- 
man states in the war against Denmark, 
but a dispute about Simleswig-Holstein 
involved her in a war with her idSes (1866), 
while at the same time Italy renewed her 
attempts for the recovery of Venice. The 
Italians were defeated at Custozza and 
driven back across the Mindo; but the 
Prussians, victorious at Kbniggrats (or Sa- 
dowa), threatened Vienna. Peace was con- 
cluded with Prussia on Aug. 23 and with 
Italy on Oct 8, the resmt of the war 
being the cession of Venetia throng France 
to Italy and the withdrawal of Austria 
from aU interference in the affairs of Ger- 
many. 

Since 1866 Austria has been occupied 
chiefly with the internal affairs of the em- 
pire. Hungarian demands for self-goveni- 
ment were finally agreed to, and the Enqdre 
of Austria divided into the two parts al- 
ready mentioned— the Cisleithan and the 
IVaCeithaa. This settlement was oonsum* 
mated by the coronation of the Emperor 
Fkanois Jooeph L, at Budapest^ as King of 
Hungary, on the 8th of June, 1867. lathe 
asine year the Concordat of 1855 came iq> for 
disooMon, and measures were passed for the 
ms estahMihinsnt of oivtimaixiiigs^ the eman- 


ctpation of schools from the domination of 
the church, and the placing of different 
creeds on a footing of equality. The fact of 
the Austro-Hunguian dominions comprising 
so many different nationalitiee has alwavs 
riven the central government much trouble, 
^th in regard to internal and to external 
affairs. In regard to the * Eastern Question,' 
for instance, the action of Austria has been 
hampered by the sympathies shown by the 
Magyars for their blood relations, the Turks, 
while the Slavs have natuipUp^been more 
favourable to Russia. During the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in 1877-78 Aus- 
tria remained neutral; but at its close, in the 
middle of 1878, it was dedd^ at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, that the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina should in future be ad- 
ministered by Austria-Hungary instead of 
Turkey. Since that time the external his- 
tory of the Au8tn)-Hungarian monarchy 
has been uneventful, but in internal affairs 
there has been considerable friction between 
the different nationalities and the numerous 
political parties. I'he language question 
has been a fruitful source of controversy. 

Autcuil (C-t4-y4), formerly a suburban 
village of Paris, but now inclosed within the 
fortifications. 

Autochihonea (g-tok'tho-n6z), the Greek 
name for the aboriginal inhabitants of a 
country. 

Au'toorat (Gr. autos, self, ^rrotos, rule), 
an absolute or uncontrolled ruler; the head 
of a state who is not controlled by any con- 
stitutional limitations; such as the Emperor 
of Russia. 

Auto do ft (Spanish); Auto da Ft (Por- 
tuguese), lit. * act of faith.’ See It^isUion. 

An'tograidi, a person's own band writing; 
an original manuscript or signature, as op- 
posed to a copy. The practice of oollecti^ 
autognq>hs or signatures dates at least from 
the rizteenth century, among the earliest 
oollectioos known bring those of Lomriiie 
de Brienne and Lacroix du Maine. 

Antom'atlam, the confinement of activitv 
in men or animals within a purely mechani- 
cal limits resulting from injury to or partial 
removal of the bnin. 

Antom'aton (Greek automatoi, spontane- 
ous), a self-moviim machine perfornring ac- 
tions like those cl a living b^g, and often 
shaped like one. The walking statues of 
DsBdalua, the fly^ dove of A^ytas, the 
brasen bead of Friar Bacon, the iron fly of 
Beriomontanus, the door-opening figure of 
Albertos Magntis^ the parading loiights cl 
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the olook pireeeiitad to Ohaiiemaj^ by 
Hanm al B«ihid, the carriage ana 
attendants conitruoted by Camui for LouiU 
XlV.y the flute-pUyer, tambour- player, and 
duck of Vauoanson, and the writing child 
of the brothers Droz are among the more 
noteworthy of traditional automata. 

Autom^olite. See Gahnite. 

Auton'emy, the power of a state, institu- 
tion, Ac., to legislate for itself. 

Autoph'agi birds which feed them- 
selves as soon as hatched. 

Au'toplasty, the operation by which 
wounds and diseased parts are repaired 
with healthy tissue taken from other parts 
of the same {lerson’s body. 

Autop'sy, literally, persoual observation 
or inspection, commonly restricted to post- 
mortem examination. 

Au^totype, a species of photographic 
print A thin sheet of gelatine on |»a{>er is 
rendered sensitive to light by treatment with 
bichromate of potash, and then exposed un- 
der an ordinary photografihio negative. I'he 
rtions of gelatine affected by the light 
come iruK>luble, tlie remainder of th ) gela- 
tine is then washe<l away, and the picture 
remains reproduced in the gelatine, there 
being slight elevations and depresskuis cor- 
responding witli the distribution of light and 
shade. This may be printed from, but it is 
more often made use of to obtain electro- 
types or other reverses, from which impres- 
Mons can more easily be taken. 

Aatoxan, the season between summer and 
winter, in the northern hemisphere often 
regarded as embracing August, September, 
and October, or three months about that 
time. The beginning of the astronomical 
autumn is September 22, the autumnal 
equinox; and the end is lieoember 21, the 
shortest day. The autumn of the southern 
hemisphere takes place at the time of the 
northern spring. 

Anton andent BihraeU, later 

Augustodumtm)^ a town, South-eastern 
Fnuioe, department of Sa6ne-et-lx}ire. It 
has two Roman grates of exquisite work- 
manship, the ruins of an amphitheatre and 
of sevei^ temples, the cathedral of St 
Laeare, a fine Qothio stmoture of the 
eleven^ century; manufactures of carpets, 
woollens, cotton, velvet, hosiery, Ac. Pop. 
14,0fi6. 

AnnifgM (5-vfir-ny4), apiovliioe,CottCinl 
France, now mei^ into departments Can- 
tal and Pny-de-DAme, and an ar rnndi m s 
ment of Hanta-Ixdra. Urn Anvsiqtne 


Mountains, separating the basins of the 
Allier, Cher, and Creuse from those of the 
Lot and Dordogne, oontain the highest 
points of Central France: Mount Dor, 6188 
feet; Cental, 6098 feet, and Puy-de-DOme, 
4806 feet The number of extinct volcanoes 
and general geologic formation make ike 
di^ct one of aoientific interest Ike 
minerals include iron, coal, copper, and lead, 
and there are warm a^ cold mineral springs. 
Auvergne contributes a large supply to the 
labour markets of Paris and Bel^um, there 
being in Paris alone some 50,000 Auver- 
gnats. 

Anxem (5-s&r), a town, France, depart- 
ment of Yonne, 110 miles h.k. of Paris. 
Principal edifices: a fine Gothic cathedral, 
unfinished; the abbey of Ht. Germain, with 
curious crjTpts; and an old episcopal palace, 
now tiie Hotel de Prefecture ; it manufac- 
tures woollens, hats, casks, leather, earthen 
ware, violin strings, Ac.; trade, chiefly in 
w<M>d and wines, of which the best known is 
white Chablis. Pop. 16,236. 

Anxom'stsr, an instrument to measure 
the magnifying powers of an optical ap- 
paratus. 

Auxonne (5-son; anc. Ausaoria)^ a town, 
France, depn^uieut of COte-d’Or (Bur- 
gundy), on the SaOue; a fortified place, 
with some manufacturea Pop. 5911. 

A'ra. a town in Asia, formerly the capital 
of Burmah, on the Irrawady, now almost 
wholly in ruins. 

Ava-Aea, Akva, Kava, or Yava {Af aero- 
piper methg$tioum)j a plant of the nat order 
Piperaces) (pepper family), so called by the 
iuhabitantB of rolynesia, who make an in- 
toxicating drink out of it. Its leaves are 
chewed ^th betel in South-eastern Asia. 

Avad'asat. Same as Amadaral. 

Avklanchss, large masses of snow or ice 
precipitated fxom the mountains, and dk- 
tingiUshed as wind or duH awdanehcBt when 
they consist of fresh-fallen snow whirled 
like a diut storm into the valleys; as did- 
inff avaianekeM, when they consist of great 
msssaa of snow sliding down a slope by their 
own weight; and as yUwier or rummer ava- 
lafieAer, whin ice-mssses are dstaohed by 
hsat fr^ the high glsdenL 

AHl Triaada. S^e as Bahrein Idamdt. 

Avalloa (a-va-ifi^), a town of Gsntiml 
Frsnoe, dep. Yonna Pop. 6597. 

Ayalon, a sort ot fairy land or slysium 
msntiansd in connefition wk the legendsaf 
Xiiig Arthur, bshig his abode alter dhsg>- 
psaAglmmthe hannta el men ; called also 
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The neme is else identified with 
Qlastonbnry; end hes been given to a penin* 
■nla of Newfoundland. 

ATaa'tnrlne, Avxn'tubinb, a varietj of 
quarts containing glittering qpiuigies of mioa 
ukrongh it; also a sort of artificial gem of 
similar appearance 

Ay axe, a nation, probably of Turanian 
origin, who at an early period nu^ have 
minted from the region east of the Tobol in 
Si&ria to that about the Don, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Volga. A part advanced to 
the Danube in 555 A.D., and settled in Dacia. 
They served in Justinian’s army, aided the 
Lombards in destroying the Kingdom of 
the Qepidw, and in the sixth century con- 
quered under their khan Bajan the region 
of Pannonia. They then won Dalmatia, 
pr es sed into Thuringia and Italy against 
the Franks and Lombards, and subdued 
the Slavs dwelling on the Danube, as well 
as the Bulgarians on the Black Sea. But 
they were ultimately limited to Pannonia, 
where they were overcome by Charlemarae, 
and nearly extirpated by the Slavs of Mo- 
ravia. Alter 827 they disiq>pear from his- 
tory. Traces of their fortified settlements 
are found, and known as Avaiian rings. 

Ayatar^ more properly Avatara, in 
Hindu mythology, an incarnation of the 
Deity. Of the innumerable avatars the 
chief are the ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
who iqipeared successively as a fish, a tor- 
toise, a boar, Ac. 

Ayatch'a^ a volcano and bay in Kam- 
tcbatka T^ volcano, which is 9000 ft. high, 
was last active in 1855. The town of Petro- 
pavlovsk lies in the bay. 

Avebury (ftvlw-ri), a vill^ of England, 
in Wiltshi^ occupying the site of a so-called 
Druidical tc^le, whra originally consisted 
of a large oubsr cirde of 100 stones, from 
15 to 17 feet in height, and about 40 feet 
in drciunfereaoe, surrounded by a broad 
ditch and lofty rampart, and indosing two 
smaller cirdes. Few traces now remain of 
the structure. On the neighbouring downs 
are numerous barrosrs or tumuli, one of 
which, called SUbury Hill, rises to the hei^t 
of 180 fM, with a droumferenoe of 2027 
feet at the base, covering fully 5 aorea 

Avalmy, Barov. See Lubbock, 

Avaizo (i-vft'i-rg), a coast town in Por- 
tngel, provinoe of Dooro, with a oathedixU, 
an active fishery, and a thriving trade. Pen. 
10 , 012 . 

AvelBBO (Avd-l6'n5), a town in Sonthem 
Italy, ca pi tal of the pfovinoe of Avellinc^ 

voik I. 


29 m. eaat of Naples, the seat of a bishop. 
Avdlino nnti were odebrated under the 
Bomana. Pop. 16,876. Area of the prov. 
1409 sq. miles; pop. 419,688. 

A've Mari'a (* Hail, Mary*), the first two 
words of the an^ Gabriel’s salutadon 
(Luke i 28), and the beginnii^ of the very 
oommon Latin prayer to the virgin in the 
Homan Catholic Church. Its lay use was 
sanctioned at the end of the twelfth century, 
and a papal edict of 1826 ordains the repeti- 
tion of the prayer thrice each morning, noon, 
and evening, the hour being Indicated by 
sound of beus called the Ave Maria or An- 
gelns Domini The prayers are counted 
upon the small beads of the rosary, as the 
Paternosters are upon the large ones. 

Ave'na, the oat genus of plants See Oof. 

AVena, the English name of two rosa- 
ceous plants of the genus Oewn, Common 
avena, or herb-bennet, G. urbdnum^ possesses 
astriufi^t properties, and was formerly used 
in medicine. 

Ayentaila, the movable face-guard of the 
helmet, through which the warrior breathed. 

Aven'turii^ See Avanturtne, 

Av'eraga, in maritime law, any charge or 
expense over and above the fre^ht of goods, 
and payable by their owner — General aver» 
age is die sum falling to be paid by the 
ovimars of ship, cargo, and freight, in propor- 
tion to their aever^ interests, to make good 
any loss or expense intentionally inouiTed 
for the general safety of ship and oatgo, e,g. 
throwing goods overboard, cutting away 
masts, gari dues In oases of distress, Aa — 
Partteular average is the sum falling to be 
paid for unavoidable loss when the general 
safety is not in question, and therefore 
chargeable on the ^dividual owner of the 
pnip^y lost A policy of insurance gene- 
rally covers both general and particular 
average, unlcai apedally excepted. 

Aiwaiia, a lake, now called Logo 
d*AvemOf in Campania, Italv, between the 
ancient Cum» and Puteoli, about 8 m. 
from Naplea. It occupies the cratw of an 
old volcano, and is in some places 180 feet 
deep. Formerly the gloom of its forest 
snmnmdings and its mephitic exhalations 
caused it to be regarded aa the entrance to 
the infernal regiona It was the fabled 
abode of the Cimmerians, and especially 
dedicated to Proseipine. 

Avexroea (a-ver'o-es; oormpted from 
Jbn Moekd), the most renowned Arabian 
pbiloaoplier, bom at Cordova^ in Spain, 
probabfy between 1120 and 1149. Hit 

II 
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ability proourad him the ■uocession to hie 
father's office of chief magistrate, and the 
King of Marooco appointed him at the 
same time cadi in the province of Maure- 
tania. Accused of being an infidel, he was, 
however, deprived of his offices, and banished 
to Spain; but, being persecuted there also, 
he fled to Fez, where be was condemned to 
recant and undergo public penance. Upon 
this he went back to his own country, where 
the Caliph Almansur finally restored him 
to his dignities. He died at Marocco, the 
year of his death being variously given as 
1198, 1206, 1217, and 1225. Averroes re- 
garded Aristotle as the greatest of all philo- 
sophers, and devoted himself so largely to 
the ex]K)8ition of his works as to be called 
among the Arabians The Inierjireter. He 
wrote a compendium of medicine, and trea- 
tises in theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
&c. His commentaries upon Aristotle ap- 
peared before 1250 in a Latin translation 
attributed to Michael Scott and others. 

Averrunca'tor, a garden implement for 
pruning trees without a ladder, consisting 
of two V)lades similar to stout shears, one 
fixed rigidly to a long handle, and the other 
moved by a lever to which a cord passing 
over a pulley is attached. 

Aver'sa, a well-built town of Southern 
Italy, 7 miles N. of Naples, in a beautiful 
vine and orange district, the seat of a bishop, 
with a cathedral and various religious insti- 
tutions, and an excellently-conducted luna- 
tic asylum. Andreas of Hungary, husband 
of Queen Joanna L, was strangled in a con- 
vent here, Sept 18, 1845. Poa 21,473. 

Avesnes (a-vftn), a town of ^anoe, dep. 
Nord. Pop. 6468. 

Avesta. See Zendavetta, 

Ave3rron (a-vfi-ron), a department occu- 
pying the southern extremity of the central 
plateau of France, traversed by mountains 
belonging to the Co venues and the Caiital 
ranges; principal rivers: Aveyron, Lot, and 
Tam, the Lot alone being navigable. The 
climate is cold, and a^oulture is in a 
backward state, but considerable attention 
is paid to sheep- breeding. It is noted for 
its 'Roquefort cheese.’ It has coal, iron, 
and copper mines, besides other minerals. 
Area, 3840 sq. miles; capital, Rhodes. Pop. 
877,659. 

Avemiio (&- vet-za'nO), a town of S. Italy, 
prov. Aquila. Pop. 6875. 

Ay'iary, a building or indosure for keep- 
ing, breeding, and rearing birds. Aviaries 
(appear to have been used by the Fenians, 


Greeks, and Romans, and are highly prized 
in China. In England they were in use at 
least as early as 1577, when William Harri- 
Bonrefers to ^ourcostlie and curious aviaries.’ 
An aviary may be simply a kind of very 
large cage; but the term usually has a 
wider soofM) than this. 

Avioen'na, or Ebn-Sina, an Arabian 
philosopher and physician, bom near Bok- 
hara, A.D. 980. After practising as a phy- 
sician he quitted Bokhara at the age of 22, 
and for a number of years led a wandering 
life, settling at last at Hamadan, latterly as 
vizier of the emir. On the death of his 
f)atron he lived in retirement at Hamadan, 
but having secretly offered his services to 
the Sultan of Isp^an he was imprisoned 
by the new emir. Escaping, he fled to 
Ispahan, was received with great honour by 
the sultan, and passed there in quietness 
the last fourteen years of his life, writing 
upon medicine, logic, metaphysics, astron- 
omy, and geometry. He died in 1037, 
leaving many writing mostly commentaries 
on Arutotle. Of his 100 treatises the best 
known is the Canon Medicinse, which was 
still in use as a text-book at Louvain and 
Montpellier in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Avie'nus, Rufus Festub, a Latin descrip- 
tive poe^ who flourished about the end of 
the fourth century after Christ, and wrote 
Descriptio Orbis Teme, a general descrip- 
tion of the earth; Ora Maritima, an account 
of the Mediterranean coasts, Ac. 

Avifau'na, a collective term for the birds 
of any region. 

A^^liano (a- vel-ya'nd), a town of S. Italy, 
prov. Potenza. Pop. 18,057. 

Avignon (a-vC-:^5n; ancient, Avento), an 
old town of S.E. ^Vance, capital of depart- 
ment Yaucluse, on the left bank of the 
Rhone; inclosed by lofty battlemented and 
turreted walls, well buut, but witii rather 
narrow streets. It is an archbishop’s see, 
and has a large and ancient cathedral on 
a rock overlocldug the town, the immense 
palace in which the popes resided (now bar- 
racks), and other old buildings. T^e indus- 
tries of the city are numerous and varied, 
the principal being connected with silk. 
The silk manufacture and the rearing of 
silk-wonns are the principal employments 
in the district Here Petrarch lived several 
years, and made the acquaintance of Laura, 
whose tomb is in the Frandscan church. 
From 1809 to 1876 seven jx>pe8 in succes- 
sion, from Clement V. to Gregory XL« re- 
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aided in this city. After its purchase by 
Pope Clement VI* in 1348 Avignon and its 
district continued, with a few interruptions, 
under the rule of a vioe-legate of the pope’s 
till 1791, when it was formally united to the 
French Republic. Pop. 46,209. 

Avignon Berries. See Ifreiich Berries, 

Avila (a've-la), town of Spain, capital of 
province of Avila, a modem division of Old 
Castile. See of Bishop suffragan of Santi- 
ago, with fine cathedr^. Once one of the 
richest towns of Spain. Principal employ- 
ment in the town, spinning; in the province, 
breeding sheep and cattle. Pop., town, 
11,885; province, 197,164. 

Avila, Gil Gonzalez d', a Spanish anti- 
quary and biographer, 1577-1658; made 
historiographer of Castile in 1612, and of 
the Indies in 1641. Most valuable works: 
Teatro de las Grandezas de Madrid, 1623, 
and Teatro Ecclesiastico, 1645-53. 

Avila y Zufiiga (a'v«-la 6 tho-nye'ga), 
Don Luis d’, Spanish general, diplomatist, 
and historian; a favourite of Charles V.; 
bom about 1490, died after 1552. His chief 
work, translated into five or six languages, 
was on the war of Charles V. in Geraiany. 

Aviles (u-ve'les), a town of Northern 
Spain, prov. Oviedo, with a good harbour. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Avis, an order of knighthood in Portugal, 
instituted by Sancho, its first king, and 
having as its original object the subjection 
of the Moors. 

Avizandum, in Scots law, private con- 
sideration. To make avizandum is to 
remove a cause from the public court to the 
private consideration of the judge. 

Avlo'na, a seaport of Turkish Albania on 
the Adriatic, with a considerable trade. 
Pop. 5000. 

Avoca'do-pear. See AUigator-pear, 

AVooei. See Atnuet, 

Avogad'ro’s Law, in physics, asserts that 
equal volumes of different gases at the 
same pressure and temperature contain an 
equal number of molecules. 

Avoirdupoiz (a-ver'dg’pois; from old 
French, lit. * goods of weight*), a system of 
weights used for all goods except precious 
meUls, gems, and m^cines, and in which 
a pound contains 16 ounces, or 7000 grains, 
while a pound trov contaioA 12 ounces, or 
5760 gcsins. A hundredweight cont^ns 
112 pounds avoirdupois; a cental of 100 
poontis is common in America, and is a legal 
]mtish weight 

Av'ola, a seaport on the east of Sicily, 
828 


with a trade in almonds, sugar, Ac. Pop. 
12,540. 

A'von, the name of several rivers in Eng- 
land, of which the principal are : (1.) The 
Upper Avon, rising in Ijeicestershire, and 
flowing a.w. into the Severn at 1’ewkesbury. 
Stratford-on-Avon lies on this river; (2.) 
The Lower Avon, rising in Ohmcestershire, 
and falling into the Severn N.w. of Bristol ; 
navigable as far as Bath; (3.) In Mon- 
mouthshire; (4.) In Wiltshire and Hamp- 
shire, entering the English Channel at 
Christchurch Bay. There are also streams 
of this name in Wales and Scotland. 

Av'oset, a bird about the size of a lapwing, 
of the genus Jiccurrirostra {B. axosettu)^ 
family Scolopacidie (snipes), order Gralla- 
tores. The bill is long, slender, elastic, and 
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bent upward toward the tip, the legs long, 
the feet webbed, and the plumage variegated 
with black and white. The bird feeds on 
worms and other small animab, which it 
scoops up from the mud of the marshes and 
fens that it frequents. It is found in Europe, 
Asia^ Africa, and America; but the American 
spades is slightly different from the other. 

Avra&cbM (avraiish; anc. Abrinetr), a 
town, France, department La Manche, 
about 3 miles from the Atlantic. It for- 
merly had a fine cathedral. Manufactures 
lace, thread, and candles. Pop. 8642. 

Awe (^), a Scottish lake in Ai^yleshire, 
about 28 miles long by 2 broad, and com- 
municating by the Awe with Loch Etive. 
Ben Cruachan stands at its northern extre- 
mity. It has many islands and beautiful 
scenery, and abound in trout, salmon, Ac. 

Axe (or Ax), a well-known tool for cut- 
ting or chipping wood, consisting of an iron 
he^ with an arched cutting edge of steel, 
which is in line with the w^en handle of 
the tool, and not at ri^t angles to it as in 
the adze. 
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Axal. See Ahtalonu 

AsM-ftone, a mineral, a variety of neph- 
rite or jade, need by the nativea of New 
Zealand and South Facific lalauds fur axen, 
kc. See Jade. 

Asholme Xrie (aka'j^m), a aort of ialand in 
England formed by the rivera Trent, Idle, 
and Bon^ In the north- ^ 

vreat angle of Lincoln- 
ahire, 17 milea long, 
broad. 

Axil, Axilla, in bot- 
any, the angle Ixitween 
the upper aide of a leaf 
and the atom or branch 
from which it apringa. 

Buda uanally appear in the axila, and flowera 
or dower-atallui growing in thia way are 
called axillary. 

Az'im, a town of W. Africa, on the Gold 
Coaat. 

Az'inite, a mineral, a ailicate of alumina, 
lime, &a, with borado acid, deriving its 
name from the form of the cryatala, the 
edgea of which bear aome reaemblance to 
the edge of an axe. 

Axin^omancy, an ancient method of divi- 
nation by the movementa of an axe (Gr. 
oxinB) balanced on a atake^ or of an agate 
placed on a red-hot axa The namea of 
auapected persona being uttered, the move- 
menta at a particular name indicated the 
criminal. 

Ax'iom, a universal proposition, which 
the undemtanding must perceive to he true 
as soon as it perceives the meaning of the 
words, and therefore called a edf-evidetU 
truth: e.g. A is d. In mathematics, axioms 
are those propositions which are assumed 
without pr^, as being in themselves inde- 
pendent of pi^, and which are made the 
basis of all the subsequent reasoning ; as, 
'The whole is greater than its part;' '^gs 
that are equal to the same thing are eqi:^ 
to one another.’ 

Axis, the straight line, real or imaginary, 
passing through a body or magnitude, on 
which it revolves, or mav be supposed to 
revolve; especially a straight line with re- 
gard to which the different parts of a mag- 
nitude, or several magnitude^ are smmetn- 
oally arranged; e.y. the of Ae worlds 
the imaginary line drawn through its two 
poles. 

In botany the word is also uae^ the stem 
beinff turned aeeending aaeie, the root 
the drnoendiing eueie, 

lu anatomy the name is given to the 


second vertebra from the head, that on 
which the atlas moves. See AUae. 

Axis (Cervus oostf), a species of Indian 
deer, also known as the Sj^tted Hog-deer, 
of a rich fawn colour, nearly black along 
the back, with white spots, and under parts 
white. Breeds freely in many parks in 
Europe. 

Ax’minster, a market town, England, 
county Devon, on the Axe, at one time 
celebrated for its woollen cloth and carpet 
manufactures, and giving name to an expen- 
sive variety o( oar|iet having a thick soft 
pile, and also to a oheamr variety. Pop. 
2500. 

Ax’olotl {AmblyatSma maeulatum)^ a curi- 
ous Mexican amphibian, not unlike a newt, 
from 8 to 10 inches in length, with gills 
formed of three long ramified or branch- 
like processes floating on each side of the 
neck. It reproduces by lajdng eggs, and 
was for some time regarded as a perfei.'t 
animal with permanent gills. It is said, 
however, that they freouently lose their 
gills like the other members of the genus, 
though some authorities maintain that the 
true axolotl never loses its gills, and that 
merely confusion with A, tigrlnum has lad 
to the belief, as this species sometimes re- 
tains its branohise, though usually it loses 
them. The axolotl is esteemed a luxury by 
the Mexicans. There are a number of 
Bi)eoies of Amblystoma in N. America. 

Ax'nm, a town in Tigr^, a division of 
Abyssinia, once the capital of an important 
kingdom, and at one time the great aepot of 
the ivory trade in the Ked Bea. The rite of 
the town still exhibits many remains of its 
fftrmer greatness; but modem Axum is only 
a miserable village. 

Ayaonoho (a-ya-kb’chfi), the name of a 
department of Pwu, and of its capital The 
dep. has an area of 24,218 sq. miles; a pop. 
of 802,469. The town (formerly Guamanga 
or Huamanga) has a cathedral and a univer- 
sity, and a po^ of 20,000. 

Ayala (&-yh'li), Pbdeo Lom db, Spanish 
historian and po^ chancellor of Oa^e in 
the second hau of the fourteenth century, 
and the author of a history of Castue 
during 1850-96. He took an active part in 
the struggle between Henry IL and Pedro 
tile Crus!, and was taken prisoner by the 
English in 1867. During his English cap- 
tivity he wrote part of his dbiel poetical 
work, a Book in Rhyme ooaoeniing Court 
Life. Died, 1407. 

Ayanumti (d-yA-mon'ta), a seaport town. 
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Spain, province of Hiielv% 2 mSea from the 
month of the Gkiadiann. Pop. 6000. 

Ajma'olnk, the modem repreaentative of 
andmt EpbemuL 

i^e-aye (id; Cheir9my$ tnadagateari- 
ensU), an animal of Madagaaoar, eo called 
from its cry, ^ 

now referrM WKf 

to the lemur 

a^^ a bushy 

der as to ap- 

pearshri veiled; {OMr&initMmadaga$rartetiitM) 
colour, musk- 

brown, mixed with black and gray ash; 
feeds on grabs, fmits, Ac.; habits, nootumid. 

A 3 reaha(a-yeeh'a), daughter of Abu-B^ 
and favourite wife of Mohammed, the 
Arabian prophet, though she bore him no 
child; born in 610 or 611. After bis death 
she opposed the succession ci Ali, but was 
defeat^ and taken prisoner. She died at 
Medina in 677 or 678 (a.h. 58). 

Aylesbury (ftli^be-ri), county town of 
Buckinghamshire, England, with a fine old 
pa^h church ; chi^ industri^ silk-throwing, 
printing, making condensed milk, and poul- 
try rearing for me London market. I^vi- 
ous to 1886 it and its hundred sent two 
members to parliament, and it still gives 
name to a parliamentary division. Pop. 9244. 

Ayloffi, Sir Joskph, an English anti- 
auaiy, bom about 1708, died 1781; one of 
me first council of the Society ol Anti- 
quaries, a commissioner for the preservation 
M state papers, and author ai^ editor of 
several works, of which the best known is 
his Calendars of the Anntient Charteis, Ao. 

Aymaraa (I'mi-raa), an Indian rmoe of 


park bnigh, and capital of Ayrshire, at the 
mouth of l^e river Ayr, on the I^h of 
C9yde. It was the site of a Roman station. 
William the lion built a castle here in 
1197 and oonstituted it a royal burgh in 
1202; and the parliament which con&med 
Robert Bruce’s title to the crown sat in Ayr. 
It is picturesquely situated, and ranks among 
the better oIms m provincial towns. Two 
bridges connect Ayr proper with the sub- 
urbs of Newton and Wallaoetown, a third 
stands farther up the river. The *New 
Brig* of Bums*B Brigs of Ayr has been 
replaced by a recent structure, while the 
*Aiild Brig’ (built 1252) is still serviceable 
for foot traffia Various industries are 
carried on. The harbour accommodation is 
good, and largs quantities of ooids are ex- 
port^ The house in which Burns was 
Uun stands within miles of ths town, 
between it and the church of Alloway (' Al- 
loway’s auld haunted kirk’), and a monu- 
ment to him stands on a height between the 
kirk and the bridge over the Doon. Pop. 
28,697. —The county has a length along the 
Firth of Clyde and North Channel oi 80 
miles; area, 785,262 acres. It is divided 
into the districts of Carriok in the south, 
Kyle in the middle, and Cunningham in the 
north. The surface is irregular, and a large 
portion of it hilly, but much of it is fertile. 
The principal streams are the Ayr, Stinohar, 
Girvan, Doon, Irvine, and Gamook. Coal 
and iron are abundant; and there are numer- 
ous collieries and ironworks. Limestone 
and freestone abound. Agriculture is In an 
advanced state, the principal crops being 
oats, turnips, and potatoes, while dairy hus- 
bandry is extensively practised; the Ayr- 
shire cows are celebrated as milker^ and 
the Dunlop ch e ese has a good reoutation. 
Woollen manufaoturea ara extenidve, par- 
tioulariy oarpeta, bonneta, and worsted 
shawls, prodnM in great quantities at Kil- 
marnock and other places, and Ayrshire 
needlework and wooden snuff-boxes and 


Bolivia and Peru, speaking a language akin 
to the Qniohua. 

Ay’moB, the samame of four btothera, 
Ala^ Rkliard, Gukoard, and Renaud, who 
hold a first place among the heroes the 
Charlemagne qyole of romance. Their ex- 
plcita were the aubjeot of a romanoa^ Les 
Qnalre Ffls d’Aymon, hw Huon de Ville- 
■euTS^ a trouvke of the wirteenth century, 
and Renaud is a leadhig ^gnre In Ariosto’s 
Odando. 

Ayr (ir)^ a town of flootiand, a royal and 


similar artiolea are alao much eateemed. 
Chief towna, Ayr, Kilmarnock, and Irvine. 
North Aynhire and South Aytahire each 
returns one member to parliament. Pop. 
(1901), 254,480. 

Aym Jacob, a German dramatist 

of tM sixteenth oentnry, who almost rivalled 
Hana Sadia In oopionmeaannd Importanoe. 
He was a oitinn and Isgd offi ddof Nn- 
ramlmg, and died in 1605. Hk wovln^ 
pnhlkbad at Nmambarg in 1618, nndsr the 
iitk OpM Thsatrionn^ mdnde thir^ ooina- 
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dies and tragedies and tbirty-six humorous 
pieces. 

Aytonn (ft'tun), Sib Robebt, poet, bom 
in Kifeshire, Scotland, 1570, died 1638. 
After studying at St. Andrews be lived for 
some time in France, whence, in 1603, be 
addressed a panegyric in Latin verse to King 
dames on his accession to the crown of Eng- 
land. By the grateful monarch he was ap- 
])o{ntod one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and private secretary to the queen, 
receiving also the honour of knighthood. 
At a later jteriod of his life he was secre- 
tary to Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. 
His f)oems are few in number, but are dis 
tinguished by elegance of diction. Several 
of his Latin poems are preserved in the work 
called Deliciffi Toetarum Scotorum 

Aytonn, William Edmondstounk, poet 
and )>rose writer, Ixirn at Edinburgh in 1813; 
died at Blackhills, Elgin, 1865. He studied 
at the University of Edinburgh, became a 
writer to the signet in 1 835, and passed as 
advocate in 184U. He issued a volume of 
poems in 1832, by 1836 was a contributor 
to Blackwood’s Magazine, and he published 
the Life and ^'imes of Richard L in 1840. 
In 1848 he published a collection of ballads 
entitled Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, which 
has proved the most popular of all his works. 
It was followed in 18.*»4 by Firmilian, a 
Spasmodic Tragedy (intended to ridicule 
certain popular writers) ; the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads (parodies and other humorous pieces, 
in conjunction with Theodore Martin), 1855; 
in 1856 the poem Bothwell; and in sub- 
sequent years by Norman Sinclair, I'he 
Glenmutchkin Kailway, and other stories. 
In 1858 he edited a critical and annotated 
collection of the Ballads of Scotland. A 
translation of the poems and ballads of 
Goethe was executed by him in conjunction 
with Theodore Martin. In 1845 he become 
professor of rhetoric and English literature 
in the Unixersity of Edinburgh— a position 
which he held till his death. In 1 852 he 
was appointed Sheriff of Orkney and Shet- 
land. 

Ayuntajniento (a-yun-ta-me-en't5), the 
name given to the town and village councils 
in Spain and Spanish America. 

A^'thia, the ancient capital of Siam, on 
the Menam, now a scene of splendid min. 

Aialea, a genus of plants, not. order 
Erioaoea*, or heaths, remarkable for the 
beauty and fragrance of their flowers, and 
distinguished from the rhododendrons chiefly 
by the flowers having five stameni ws^i^ 


of ten. Many beautiful rhododendrons with 
deciduous leaves are known under the name 
of azalea in gardens. The azaleas are com- 
mon in North America, and two species of 



Aialea {AmoIm indiea). 


those — A. viscom and A. nudiJlOra — arc 
well known in Britain. An Asiatic species, 
A . ptyattca^ famous for the stupefying effect 
which its honey is said to have produced on 
Xenoi>hon’B army, is also common in British 
gardens and shrubberies; and another, .1. 
tnrfirri, is a brilliant greenhouse plant. 

Azamgarh, a tow'ii of India, United Pro- 
vinces, capital of diet, of same name. Pop. 
18,528.— The district has an area of 2418 
sq. miles; a pop. of 1,728,625. 

Azeglio (ad-zeryo), Mabkimo Tnparelli, 
Makquib d*, an Italian ‘admirable Crich- 
ton,’ artist, novelist, publicist, statesman, 
and soldier, bom at Turin in 1798, died 
1866. After gaining some reputation in 
liome as a painter, he married the daughter 
of Manzoni, and achieved success in litera- 
ture by his novels Ettore Fieramosco 
(1838) and Niocolo di lApi (1841). lliese 
embodied much of tii9 patriotic spirit, and 
in a short time he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to fostering the national sentiment 
by personal action and by his writings. 
Many of the reforms of Pius IX. were due 
to him. He commanded a legion in the 
Italian straggle of 1848, and was severely 
wounded at Vinoenza. Chosen a member of 
the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies, he was, 
after the battle of Novara, made president 
of the cabinet, and in 1859 appointed to 
the military post of general and commis- 
sioner-extraorainary for the Roman States. 

AzarbiJ^n (a-zer-b!-jan'), a province of 
North-west^ Persia; are% 40,000 sq. miles; 
pop. estimat^ at 2,000,000. It consists 
generally o( }ofty mountain ranges^ som^ 
" ' 826 
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of which rise to a height of between 12,000 
and 18,000 feet. Principal rivers: the Aras 
or Araxes, and the Kizil-Uzen, which enter 
the Caspian;^ smaller streams dischai^ 
themselvM within the province into ^e 
great salt lake of Urumiyah. Agricultural 
products: wheat, barley, maize, fruit, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and grapes. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, and camels are reared in consider- 
able numbers. Ohief minerals: iron, lea^ 
rr)pper, salt, saltpetre, and marble. Tabreez 
is the capital. 

Azimgurh. See Azamgarh, 

Az^imuth of a heavenly body, the arc of 
the horizon comprehended between the me- 
ridian of the observer and a vertical circle 
passing through the centre of the body. 
The azimuth and altitude give the exact 
position of the body. 

Asinoonrt. Same as Agineourt, 

A'sof, or Azoph, a town in the Hussian 
government of Ekaterinoslav, upon an island 
at the mouth of the Don, where it flows 
into the Sea of Azof; formerly a place of 
extensive trade, but its harbour has become 
almost sanded up. Pop. 27,500. 

Azof, Sea of (anc Palua MceOtis), an arm 
of the Black Sea, with which it is united by 
the Straits of Kertch or Kafla; length about 
170, breadth about 80 miles; greatest depth 
not more than 8 fathoms, llie w. pi^, 
called the Putrid Sea, is separated from the 
main expanse by a long sandy belt called 
Arabat, along which runs a military road. 
The sea teems with fish. The Don and 
other rivers enter it, and its waters are very 
fresh. 

Azo'ie, * without life,’ a term applied to 
rooks devoid of fossils. 

Azores (a-zorz' or a-zO'res), or Western 
Islands, a group belonging to and 900 miles 
west of Portugal, in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. They are nine in number, and form 
three distinct groups — a N.w., consisting of 
Flores and Corvo; a central, consisting of 
Terceira, S2o Jorge, Pico, Fayal, and Gra- 
dosa; and a 8.B., consisting of S2o Miguel 
(or St. Michael) and Santa Maria. The 
total area is about 900 sq. miles; S&o Miguel 
(containing the capital Ponta Delgada), 
Pico and Terceira are the largest The 
islands, which are volcanic and subject to 
earthquakes, are i^^parently of comparati vel v 
recent origin, and are conical, lofty, precipi- 
tous, and picturesque. The most remarkable 
sununit is the peak of Pico, about 7600 feet 
high. There are numerous hot springs. They 
•re covered with luxuriant vegetation, aim 
827 


diversified with woods, corn-fields, vineyards, 
lemon and orange groves, and rich open pas- 
tures. The mild and somewhat humid cli- 
mate, combined with the natural fertility of 
the soil, brings all kinds of vegetable pro- 
ducts rapidly to perfection, among the most 
important being grain, oranges, pine-apples, 
bananas, TOtatoes, yams, beans, coffee, and 
tobacco. The inhabitants are mainly of Por- 
tuguese descent, indolent and devoid of enter- 
prise. Principal exports: wine and brandy, 
oranges, maize, beams, pine-apples, cattle. 
The climate is recommended as suitable for 
consumptive patients. The Azores were 
discovered by (’abral almut 1431, shortly 
after which date they were taken possession 
of and colonized by the Portuguese. When 
first visited they were uninhabited, and 
had scarcely any other animals except birds, 
particularly hawks, to which, called in Por- 
tuguese acoreit the islands owe their name. 
Pop. 256,fiir>. 

Az'ote, a name formerly given to nitrogen: 
hence substances containing nitrogen and 
forming |)art of the structure of plants and 
animals are known as azoUzed bodies. Such 
are albumen, fibrine, oaseine, gelatine, urea, 
kreatine, Ac. 

Azov. See Azof. 

Ajpeitia (ath-^'i-ti-a), a town of N.£. 
Spain, prov. Guipuzcoa. Near it is the 
convent of Loyola, a large edifice, now a 
museum. Pop. 6386. 

Az'rael, in Mohammedan mythology, the 
angel of death. 

Az'teks, a race of people who settled in 
Mexico early in the fourteenth century, 
ultimately extended their dominion over a 
large territory, and were still extending their 
supremacy at the time of the arrival of 
the Spanhurds, by whom they were speedily 
subjugated. Their politick organization, 
termed by the Spanish writers an absolute 
monarchy, appears to have consisted of a 
military chi^ exercising important, but not 
unlimited power in civil affairs, in which the 
council of chiefs and periodic assemblies of 
the judges had also a voice. Their most 
celebraM ruler was Montezuma, who was 
reigning when the Spaniards arrived, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. It is 
inferred that considerable numbers of them 
lived in large communal residences, and 
that land was held and cultivated upon 
the commuzud principle. Slavery and poly- 
gamy were b<^h le^timate, but the chil- 
dren oi slaves were regarded as free. Al- 
though ignorant ol the horse, ox, Ac., they 
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had a ooniideralde knowledge of agrioul- 

» niaiBe and the amve being the chief 
uoe. Silver, lead, tin, and oopper 
were obtained from m^ee, and gold from 
the aurfaoe and river beds, but iron was un- 
known to them, their tools being of bronze 
and obaidian. In metal- work, feather- work, 
weaving, and pottery, they possessed a high 
degree m skill To record events they ui^ 
an unsolved hieroglyphic writing, and their 
lunar calendars were of unusu^ accuracy. 
Two sneoial deities claimed their reverence. 
Hintzuopoohtli, the god of war, propitiated 
with human sa^fiocs; and Quetz^ooatl the 
beneficent god of light and air, with whom 
at first the Azteks were disposed to identify 
Cortez. Their temples, with large terraced 
pyramidal bases, were in the c^ge of an 
exceedingly lar;^ priesthood, with whom 
lay the idncatbn of the young. As a civi- 


lization of apparently independent origin, 
yet closely resembling in many features the 
archaic oriental civilizations, w Aztek civi- 
lization is of the first inter^ bat in most 
accounts of it a large qpeonlative element 
has to be discounted. 

Az'nline, Az'obive, Une dyes belonging 
to the coal-tar class. 

A'zure, the heraldic term for the colour 
blue, represented in engraving by horizon- 
tal lines. 

Aynrine (Lmcisoua eceruHfuB), a fresh- 
water fish of the same genus as the roach, 
chub, and minnow, found in some parts of 
Europe, but rare in Britain; called also 
Blue Roach, 

Ai'urite, a blue mineral, a carbonate of 
copper, occurring in crystals which are rather 
brittle; called also Blue MalaehiU, Also a 
name of lazulite. 


B. 


B is the second letter and the first conso- 
nant in the English and most other alpha- 
bets. It is a mute and labial, pronounced 
solely bv the lips, and is distin^ished from 
p by being sonant, that is, produced by the 
utterance of voice as distinguished from 
breath. 


B, in mustr, the seventh note of the model 
diatonic scale or scale of C. It is called the 
leading note, as there is always a feeling of 
suspense when it is sounded until the key- 
note is heard. 

Baader, Fbanz Xaveb von (frants-zaTer 
fon bk'der), German philosopher, and the 
greatest speculative Boman Cathclio theolo- 
gian of m^erii times; born in Munich, 1705, 
died 1841. He studied engineering, became 
superintendent of mines, and was ennobled 
for hii services He was deeply interested 
in the religious speculations of Eokhart, St. 
Martin, and Bohme, and in 1826 was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and specu- 
lative theolo^ in the Univendty of Munich. 
During the last three years of his life he 
was interdicted from lecturing for opposing 
the interference in dvil matters of the 
Boman Catholic Church. 


Ba'al, Bbl, a Hebrew and general Semitic 
word, whidi originally appears to have been 
gsnei^ signifyug simi)^ lord, and to have 
been applied to many werent divinities, or, 
with qualifying epithets, to the same Avi- 
nify ragaroisd in different aspeots and as 


exercising different functions. Thus in Hos. 

11 16 it is applied to Jehovah himself, while 

Bcud~hertih (the Covenant-lord) was the god 
of the Shechemites, and Baal-zebub (the 
Fly-god) the idol of the Philistines at Ekron 
Baal was the sacred title applied to the Sun 
as the principal male deity of the Phoeni- 
cians and their descendants the Carthagi- 
nians, as well as of the andent Canaanitish 
nations, and was worshipped as the su- 
preme niler and vivifier of nature. The word 
enters into the composition of many He- 
brew, Phoenician, and Carthaginian names 
of persons and dimes; thus, JervJbaaL, Hoc- 
dB^bal (help of Baal), ffanntbal (gnoe of 
Baal), and Baal-Hemnm^ Baal-Th^iAi^r, 
&a ^ 

Baalbdc' (ano. HdumlUts, li 
sun), a place in Syria, in a ferw vaOey 
at the foot of Ant^bimus, 40 miles from 
Damascus, famous for its magnificent ruirw. 
Of these the chief is the tem^ of the 
Sun, built either by Antoninus IMus or by 
Septimius Severus. Some of the blocks 
used in its ocmstraotion are 60 ft long by 

12 thick; and its 54 oolumna, of vdiioh 6 are 
stiU standing, were 72 ft high and 22 in dr- 
oumferenoe. Near it is a temple of Jupiter, 
of smaller size though stfil burger than the 
Parthenon at Ath^ and thm are other 
structures of an elaboratdy onrnte typsi 
Originally a centre of tiie Sun-worship^ It 
basaBM aFUmaan oolcny under Julto 
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WM garrkoned by Aiigiuifeci% and acquired 
increaiing xenown under Trajan aa the aeat 
of an onu^ Under Conetantine tta tem- 
ples became ohurbhes, but after being sadced 
by the Arabs in 748, and more completely 
pillsged by Tamerlane in 1401, it sai^ inta 
hopeless decay. The work of destruction 
was completed by an earthquake in 1759. 

Baal-iebub. See Bedzehuh. 

Baba, a cape near the north-west pcdnt 
of Asia Minor. 

Babadagh (ba-ba-dag^, a town of Bou- 
mania, capital of the Dobmdshai carrying 
on a oonsiderable Black Sea trade. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Bab'ba^ Chablib, the eminent EnglMi 
xnathemaucian and inventor of the oalc^t- 
ing machine; bom 1792, died 1871. He 
gi^uated at Cambridge in 1814, and occu- 
pied the Lucasian chiur of mathematios at 
Cambridge for eleven years, but delivered 
no lectures. As early as 1812 he oonoeived 
the idea of calculating numerical tables by 
machinery, and in 1823 he received a grant 
from government for the construction of 
such a machine. After a series of experi- 
ments lasting eight year% and an expendi- 
ture of £17,000 (£6000 of which was si:^ by 
himself, the bahuice voted by government), 
Bid)bage abandoned the undei^king in fa- 
vour of a much more enlaii^ work, an ana- 
lytical engine, worked wim cards like the 
jaoquard-locnn; but the project was never 
completed. Tbe inoompleM machine is 
now in the South Kensington Museum. 
Among the many treatises he published on 
subjects oonnectM with mathematics and 
mechanics few can be regarded as finished 
performances. 

Babbit-msftal, a soft metal resulting from 
alloying together certain {^portions ^ cop- 
per, ti^ and zinc or antimony, used with 
the view of as far as possible obviating fric- 
tion in the bearings of journals, cranks, 
axles, Aa, invented by Isaac BabUt (1799- 
1862), a goldttnith of Taunton, MasMchu- 
setts. 

Ba'bel, the same as BabyUm, 

Ba'bol, Town or, aceos^ng to the 11th 
lAyter Genesis, a stmctme In the Plain 
of mlnar, Mesopotamia oornmenoed by the 
descendants of Koah subsequent to the 
deluge, bnt which was not allowed to pro- 
ceed to oonmletioii. It hascommonly been 
idantified wtik the great temple of Belns or 
Bel that was one of the cUel edifices in 
Bal^km, and the huge mound called Bin 
HOmnd k genecaU^^egasdsd aa Ha sft% 


though another mound, which to this day 
bean the name of Babil, has been assigned 
by some as its site. Babel means lite^y 
*gi^ of God.* The meaning * confusion* 
assigned to it in the Bible really belongs to 
a word of similar form. See Aibylon, 

Bab-el-Mindeb (*gate of teaie,’ from 
being dangerous to sn^ craft), a strait, 15 
miles wide, between the Indian Ocean and 
the Red Sea, formed by projecting points 
of Arabia in Asia, andAbyssmia in Africa. 
The island of Perim is hera 

Ba'ber, first Grand Mogul, the founder 
of the Mogul dynasW in Hindustan, bom 
in 1488, died 1530. He was a grandson of 
the great Tartar prince Timur or Tsmer^ 
lane^ and was sovereign of Cabul. He se- 
veral times invaded Hindustan, and in 1525 
finally overthrew and killed Sultan Ibrahim, 
the iMt Hindu emperor of the Patan or Af- 
ghan race. He made many improvements, 
social and political, in his empire, and left 
a valuable autobioprMby. 

Babeuf (bh-beut), Fban^oib Noel, a per- 
sonam connected i^th the French revolu- 
tion, bom in 1764. He started a democra- 
tic journal at Paris, called Le Tribun du 
Peuple, par Gracchus Babeuf, and wrote 
with great severi^ against the Jacobins. 
After the fall of Bobenierre, to which be 
powerfully contributed, he openly attacked 
the terro&ts, and advocated the most de- 
mocratic principles. He was accused of a 
conspiracy agamst the directorial govern- 
ment, oondeznned to death, and guillotined 
in 1797. 

Bab'lngton, AirrHOinr, a Catholic gentle- 
man of Derbyshire, who associated with 
others of his own persuasion to assassinate 
Queen Elisabeth, deliver Mary, queen 
of Soota. The plot bring discovered the 
(xmspirators were executed in 1586. 

BaUroEBBa. See Bahyrcuiaa. 

BaVim, the doctrines ii a Mohammedan 
sect whose head-quarters is Persia, founded 
by Seyd Mohammed All about 1843. He 
t^ the name of Bab-ed-din, *the gate of 
the faith,* and afterwards that of Nokteh, 
*the point,’ as not merely the recipient of 
a new divine revelation, but the tocus in 
which ril preceding dispensations would 
converge. One of ms most successful die- 
ciplee was a hk^v-gifted woman, Gurred- 
ul-Avn, *oons ol aooo of the eyes,’ who 
perished with many others during a petse- 
cnticn in 1852. rte Bab himself had been 
execQted about two yearn before this, and 
was soesssdsd hj • aoUe yonth, Mina 
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Yahya. The lect holds that all individual ex- 
istence is an emanation from the supreme 
deity, by whom it will be ultimately re* 
absorbea The morality of the sect is pure 
and cheerful, and it shows great advance- 
ment in the treatment of woman. Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed are acknowledged 
as prophets, though only mere precursors of 
the Bab. 

Bamboo, or Babu, a Hindu title of respect 
equivalent to s/r or nimter^ usually given 
to wealthy and educated native gentlemen, 
especially when of the mercantile class. 

Baboon^ a common name applied to a 
division of old-world quadrumana (apes 
and monkeys), comprehending the genera 
CunocfphiU un and Papin. 'J"hey have elon- 
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gated abrupt muzzles like a dog, strong 
tusks or canine teeth, usually short tails, 
cheek-pouches, small deep eyes with large 
eyebrows, and naked callosities on the but- 
tocks. Their hind and fore feet are well 
proportioned, so that they run easily on all 
fours, but they do not maintain themselves 
in an upright posture with facility. They 
are genersuly of the size of a moderately 
large dog, but the largest, the mandrill, is, 
when erect, nearly of the height of a man. 
They are almost all African, ugly, sullen, 
fierce, lascivious, and gregarious, defending 
themselves by throwing stones, dirt, Ac. 
They live on fruits and roots, eggs and in- 
sects. They include the chaoma, drill, com- 
mon baboon, and mandrill. The chacma 
or pig-taUed baboon {CifnoetphUlab porea- 
riot) is found in oonsiderabfe numbers in 


parts of the S. African colonies, where the 
inhabitants wage war against them on 
account of the ravages they commit in the 
fields and gardens. 'Jlie common baboon 
{C. hahouin) inhabits a large part of Africa 
farther to the north. It is of a brownish- 
yellow colour, while the chacma is grayish 
black, or in parts black. The hamadryas 
{C. hamadryas) of Abyssinia is character- 
ized by long hair, forming a sort of shoulder 
cape. The black baboon [C. niger) is found 
in Celebes. 

Babour (bal)ur). Same as Baher. 
Bab'rius, a Greek poet who flourished 
during the second or third century of the 
('hristian era, and wrote a number of .®so- 
pian fables. Several versions of these made 
during the middle ages have come down to 
us as .r^sop’s fables. In 1840 a manuscript 
containing 120 fables by Babrius, previously 
unknown, was discovered on Mount Athos. 

Babuya'nes Islands, a group in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, between Luzon and Formosa, 
l)elonging to Spain. Pop. about 8000. 

Bab'ylon, the capital of Babylonia, on 
both sides of the Euphrates, one of the 
/ largest and most splendid cities of the 
ancient world, now a scene of ruins, and 
earth-mounds containing them. Babylon 
was a royal city sixteen hundred years 
before the Christian era; but the old city 
was almost entirely destroyed in 683 B.o. 
A new city was built by Nebuchadnezzar 
nearly a century later, lliis was in the 
form of a square, each side 15 miles long, 
with walls of such immense height and 
thickness as to constitute one of the won- 
ders of the world. It contained splendid 
edifices, large gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
especially the *hanging-g^ens,’ a sort of 
lofty terraced structure supporting sMTth 
enough for trees to grow, and toe ode- 
brat^ tower of Babel or temple of Belus, 
rising by stages to the height of 625 ft. 
(See Bahel^ 2hwer of.) After the dty was 
taken by Cyrus in 588 B.C., and Babylonia 
made a Persian province, it began to de- 
cline, and had suffered severely by the 
time of Alexander the Great. He in- 
tended to restore it, but was prevented by 
bis death, which took place here in 323 ac., 
from which time its decay was rapid. In- 
teresting discoveries have been made on its 
site in leocnt times, more especially of 
numeroOB BOd valuable inscriptiona in the 
cuneif otto or arrow-head character. The mo- 
dem tcBOi ol Hillah is believed to represent 
the aociMit city, and the plain here for miles 
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round is siudded with vast mounds of earth 
and brick and imposing ruins. The greatest 
mound is Birs Nimrud, about 6 miles from 
Hillah. It rises nearly 200 ft, is crowned 
by a ruined tower, and is commonly be- 
lieved to be the remains of the ancient 
temple of Bel us. Another great ruin- 
mound, called Mujellibeb, has also been 
assigned as its site. 

£ibyloxiia (now Irak Arahi), an old Asi- 
atic empire occupying the region watered by 
the lower course of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and by their combinerl stream. 'J'he 
inhabitants, though usually designated Ba- 
bylonians, were sometimes called (./haldeans, 
and it is thought that the latter name re- 
presents a superior caste who at a compara- 
tively late period gained influence in the 
country. At the earliest period of which 
we have record the whole valley of the 
1'igris and Euphrates was inhabited by 
tribes of Turanian or Tatar origin. Along 
with these, however, there early existed an 
intrusive Semitic element, which gradually 
increased in number till at the time tiie 
Babylonians and Assyrians (the latter being 
a kindred people) became known to the 
western historians they were essentially 
Semitic peoples. The great city Babylon 
(which see), or Babel, was the capital of 
Babylonia, which was called by the Hebrews 
Shinar. The country was, as it still is, 
exceedingly fertile, and must have anciently 
supported a dense population. 'The chief 
cities, besides Babylon, were Ur, Calneh, 
Erech, and Sippara. Babylonia and As- 
syria were often spoken of t<^ether as 
Assyria. 

The discovery and interpretation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions have enabled the 
history of Babylonia to be carried back 
to about 4000 B.C., at which period the 
inhabitants had attained a considerable de- 
gree of civilization, and the country was 
ruled by a number of kings or princes each 
in his own city. About 2700 B.c. Baby- 
lonia came under the rule of a single 
monarch. Latterly it had serious wars 
with neighbouring nations, and for several 
hundred years previous to 2000 b.o. Baby- 
lonia was subject to the neighbouring Ela^ 
It then regained its independence, and for 
a thousand years it was the foremost state 
of Western Asia in power, as well as in 
sdenoe, art, and oiviBzation. The rise of 
the Anyrian empire brought about the 
decline of Babylonia, which latterly was 
under Assyrian domination, thou^ with 
831 


intervals of independence. Tiglath-Pileser 
II. of Assyria (745 -727) made himself mas- 
ter of Ba%lonia ; but the conquest of the 
country hi^ to be repeated by his succes- 
sor, Sargon, who expelled the Babylonian 
king, Merodach-Baladan, and all but finally 
subdued the country, the comfdete subjuga- 
tion being effected by Sennacherib. After 
some sixty years the second or later Baby- 
lonian empire arose under Nabopolassar, 
who, joining the Modes against the As- 
syrians, freed Babylon from the supe- 
riority of the latter power, 625 B.O. The 
new empire was at its height of power and 
glory under Nabopolassar' s son, Nebuchad- 
nezzar (604-561), who subjected Jerusalem, 
Tyre, Phmnicia, and even Egypt, and car- 
ried his dominion to the sliores of the Medi- 
terranean and northwards to the Armenian 
mountains. The capital, Babylon, was re- 
built by him, and then formed one of the 
greatest and most magnificent cities the 
world has ever seen. He was succeeded by 
his son Evil-Merodach, but the dynasty soon 
came to an end, the last king being Nalx>- 
netus or Nabon^ius, who came to the throne 
in B.C. 555, and made his son, Belshazzar, 
co-ruler with him. Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus the Persian monarch in 538, and the 
second Babylonian empire came to an end, 
Babylonia l^ing incor|K)rated in the Persian 
empire. Its subsequent history was simi- 
lar to that of Assyria. 

The account of the civilization, arts, and 
social advancement of the Assyrians already 
given in the article Amyrta may be taken 
as generally applying also to the Babylo- 
nians, though certain differences existed be- 
tween the two peoples. In Babylonia stone 
was not to be had, and consequently brick 
was the almost universal building material. 
Sculpture was thus less developed in Baby- 
lonia than in Assyria, and painting more. 
Babylonian art had also more of a religious 
character than that of Assyria, and the chief 
edifices found in ruins are temples. Weav- 
ing and pottery were carried to high ]>erfec- 
tion. ALStronomy was cultivated from the 
earliest tiMk The Babylonians had a 
number of dcifelMI^ iMit latterly the chief or 
national deity was Merodach, originally 
the Sun-god. Education was well attended 
to, and were were schools and libraries in 
connection with the temples. On the in- 
scribed tablets that have been discovered 
are writings relating to religion, law, magic, 
poems, Ac. 

Batylomiah Captivity, a term usually 
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appliad to tha deportation of the two tribes 
oi the Idngdom of Judah to Babylon by 
Kabuohadnezzar, 585 b.o. The duration of 
this captivity is usually reckoned seventy 
yean, though strictly speaking it lasted 
only fifty-six years. A great part of the 
ten tribw of Israel bad been previously 
taken captive to Assyria. 

B«.b3^ussa (bab-i-n)s'a ; a Malay word 
signifying stag-hog), a species of wild hog 
{iSut or Poroui B^riMsa)^ a native of the 
Indian Archipelago. From the outside of the 
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upper jaw spring two teeth 12 inches long, 
curving upwards and backwards like horns, 
and iJmoBt touching the forehead. The 
tusks of the lower jaw also appear externally, 
though they are not so long as those of the 
upper jaw. Along the back are some weak 
bristles, and on the rest of the body only a 
sort of wool These animals live in herds, 
feed on herbage, are sometimes tamed, and 
their flesh is well flavoured. 

Bao'oarat, a gambling game of French 
origin, played by any number of ^yers, or 
ra&er bettors, and a banker. The latter 
deals two cards to each player and two to 
himself, and covers the stakes of each with 
an equal sum. The cards are then examined, 
and according to the scores mads the players 
take their own stake and the banker's, or 
the latter takes all or a certain number d 
the stakes. 

Baoohaaali^ or DioirrsiA, feasts in hon- 
oar of Bacchus or Dionysos, charaoteiiaed by 
licentiousness and rev^y, and celebrated in 
ancient Athens. In the processions were 
hands of Bacchantes of both sexes, whO) in- 



olothed in fawn-sldns, crowned with ivy, and 
bore in their hands that is spears en- 


twined with ivy, or having a pine-cone stuck 
on the poiut. Ihese feasts passed from the 
Greeks to the Romans, who celebrated them 
with still greater dissoluteness till the senate 
abolished them B.o. 187. 

Baoohaate (bak-an'te), a person taking 
part in revels in honour of &usohus. See 
Bacehanalia* 

Baoohiglione (bak-kil'yfl-nft), a river of 
Northern Italy, rises in the Alps, passes 
through the towns of Vicenza and Padua, 
and enters the Adriatic near Chioggia, after 
a course of about 90 miles. 

Baoohus (bak'us; in Greek, generally ih'o- 
n^sos), the god of wine, son of Zeus (Jupiter) 
and ^m61§. He first taught the cultiva- 
tion of the vine and the preparation of wine. 
To spread the knowledge of his invention 
he travelled over various countries and 
received in every quarter divine honours. 
Drawn by lions (some say panthers, tigers, 
or lynxes), he began his march, which re- 
sembled a triumph procession. Those who 
opposed him were severely punished, but 
on those who received him hospitably he 
bestowed rewards. His love was shar^ by 
several, but Ariadne, whom he found de- 
serted upon Naxos, alone was elevated to 
the di^ty of a wife, and became a sharer 
of his immortality. In art he is represented 
with the round, soft, and graceful form of a 
maiden rather than with that of a young 
man. His long waving hair is knitM be- 
hind in a knot, and wreathed with sprim of 
ivy and vine leaves. He is usually naked; 
sometimeB he has an ample mantle hung 
nejgligently round his shouldsrB; sometimes 
a mwn-skm hangs across his breast. He is 
often accompanied by Silenus, Bacchantes, 
Satyrs, Aa See BaoohamUa, 

Bao^Udss (bak-kil'i-d8s), bora In |he 
island of Cos, about the of tbs fifth 

century B.O., the last of the great lyric poets 
of Greece, a n^ew of ^monides and a con- 
temporary of Iradar. The extant remains 
of his odes, hymns, pieans, Ac., have been 
recently augmented by papyrus discoveries. 

Bnodooobi (bit-ohok'6), Mabia Anki 
Elba Bovafarti, sister cl Niqxdeoii, bom 
at Ajaccio 1777, died near Trieste 1820; 
a great patroness of literature and art She 
married Captain Baoclooohi, who in 1805 
was created Prince of Lucca and 
She virtually ruled these principalities her- 
self and as Grand-dudhess cl IWany riie 
enacted the part of a queen. She fell w^ 
theemp&e. 

Baoda Mia Porta (btch'fi), Italian 
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ter, better known under the name of 
born at Florenoe 1469, 
died there 1617. He studied painting in 
florenoe, and acquired a more perfect know- 
ledge of art from the works of Leonardo da 
VinoL He was an admirer and follower of 
Savonarola, on whose death he took the 
Dominican habit, and assumed the name of 
Fra BaHclommeo. He was the friend of 
Mioha^ Angelo and Raphael; painted many 
religious pictures, among them a Saint Mark 
and Saint Sebastian, which are greatly ad- 
mired. His colouring, in vigour and bril- 
liancy, comes near to that of Titian and 
Gior^one. 

Ba^ (b&A), Johann Sbbastian, one of 
the greatest of German musioians, was 
bom in 1685, at Eisenach; died in 1750, at 
Leiptig. Being the son of a musioian he 


than fifty musical performers have pro- 
ceeded from this faii^y. Sebastian It- 
self had eleven sons, all distinguished as 
musicians. The most renowned were the 
following-— Wilhelm Feiedemann, bom 
in 1710 at Weimar; died at Berlin in 1784. 
He was one of the most sdentific harmon- 
ists and most skilful organists. — Karl 
Phiupp Emmanuel, bom in 1714 at Wei- 
mar; died in 1788 at Hamburg He com- 
posed mostly for the piano, and published 
melodies for Gellert’s ^mns; wrote on the 
Tme Manner of Playii^ the Harpsichord. 
— .Tohann Christoph Friedrich, bora at 
Weimar, 1732; died in 1795; a great or^n- 
ist, is known also by the music he published 
— Johann Christian, bom in 1786 nt 
Leipzig; died in London 1782; was a favour- 
ite composer and conductor with the English 
public. 
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Baoharach (b&AA-raA), a small place 
of 1900 inhabitants on the Rhine, 12 miles 
8. of Coblenz. The vicinity produces excel- 
lent wine, which was once highly esteemed. 
The view from the rains of the castle is 
one of the sublimest on the Rhine. 

Baoh'elor, a term applied anciently to a 
person in the first or probationary stage of 
knighthood who has not yet raised his stan- 
dard in the field. It also denotes a person 
who has taken the first degree in the liberal 
arts and sdenoee, or in divinity, law, or 
medicine, at a college or univemty; or a 
man of any age who has not been married. 
— A knight haohdor is one who has been 
raised to the dignity of a knight without 
being made a membw of any of the orders 
of chivalry such as the Qaxter or the 
Thistie. 


was early trained in the art, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself. In 1703 he was engaged 
as a player at the court of Weimar, and 
subsequently he was musical director to the 
Duke of Anhalt-Kothei^ and latterly held 
an appointment at Leipzig. He paid a 
visit to Potsdam on the invitation of 
Frederick the Great As a player on the 
harpsichord and organ he lUd no equal 
among his oontempmries; but it was not 
till a century after hk death that his great- 
ness as a composer was fully recognized. 
His compoaltiona breathe an mrigii^ in- 
spiration, and are laigriy of the religious 
land. They indnde piMSi^ vocal and iutra- 
mental, for the mrgaa, pfamo, stringed and 
keyed instnunents; ^uteh cantatas^ ora- 
lonos^ wiassBs, pastion m u sic, Ac. More 


Badhelor’s Buttons, the double-flowering 
buttercup {Ramuneylu$ oeru), with white or 
yellow blossoms, common in gardens. 

BftOhifcn (bk^'&n), one of the Molucca 
Islands, immediately b. of the equator, B.W. 
of Gilolo; area, 800 sq. miles. It is ruled 
by a native sultan under the DutdL 

Badunnt (bak-mbt'), a town of Southern 
Russia, gov. of Ekateiinoslav, with a trade 
In cattle, tallow, Ao, and ooal and rock-salt 
mines. Pop. 17,674. 

Badlla'rin, a genus of miorasoopio algn 
belonging to the class Diatomace», the sui- 
oeous remalnsof which abound in cretaceous, 
tertiary, and more recent geological de- 
posits. 

Badllns, the name applied to oertain 
minute rod-like microsoopic organisms (Bac- 
teria) which often appeiw in patrefactiona 
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and one of which 1 b believed to hold a con- 
stant causative relation to tubercle in the 
lung, and to be present in all cases of phthisis. 
Others are alleged to be connected with 
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anthrax, t^iphoid fever, erysipelas, &c. See 
Bacttria, 

Back. Admiral Sir George, eminent 
English Arctic discoverer, bom 1796, died 
1 87 8. He accompanied Erankliu and Rich- 
ardson in their northern expeditions, and in 
1 833-84 headed an expedition to the Arc- 
tic Ocean through the Hudson Bay C^oin- 
pany’s territory, on which occasion he win- 
tered at the Great Slave liake, and dis- 
covered the Back or Great Fish River. 

Backergunge. See Hakargar\f, 

Backgam'mon, a game ])layed by two 
persons upon a table or board made for the 
purpose, with pieces or men, dice-boxes, and 
dice. The table is in two parts, on which 
are twenty-four black and white spaces 
called [loints. Each player has fifteen men 
of different colours for the purpose of dis- 
tinction. The movements of the men are 
made in accordance with the numbers 
turned up by the dice. 

Backhu3rBen (bak'hoi-zn), Ludolf, a 
celebrated painter of the Dutch school, 
]iarticularly in sea pieces, bora in 1631, 
died 1709. His most famous picture is a 
sea piece which the burgomasters of Am- 
sterdam commissioned him to paint as a 
present to Louis XVI. It is stiU at Paris. 

Baokwarda'tion, a stock exchange term 
signifying the rate paid by a speculative 
seller of stock for the privilege of oarr> ing 
over or continuing a bargain from one fort- 
nightly account to another, instead of clos- 
ing it on the appointed day. 

Banninh, a town of Tonquin, on the 
Red River, fortified and containing a French 
garrison, being in an important strategic 
position. Pop. 7000. 

Ba'oon, Anthony, elder brother to the 
odebrated lord*ohanoellor, was bora in 1658 


and died in 1601. He was a skilful politi- 
cian, and much devoted to learned pursuits. 
He became personally acquainted with 
most of the foreign literati of the day, 
and gained the friendship of Henry IV. of 
I ranoe. Lord Bacon dedicated to him the 
first edition of the Essays. 

Bacon, Francis, Baron of Verulam, Vis- 
count St Albans, and Lord High Chancellor 
of England; was born at Jiondon in 1561, 
died at Highgate in 1626. His fathei, 
Nnholas Bacon, was keeper of the great 
seal under Queen Elizabeth. (See Bacoiif 
Nicholas ) He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in 1575 was admit- 
ted to Gray’s Inn. In 1576-79 he was at 
Paris with Sir Amy as Paulet, the Englis’i 
ambassador I'he death of his father called 
him back to England, and being left in 
straitened circumstances he zealously pur- 
sued the study of law, and was admitted 
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a barrister in 158*2. In 1584 he became 
member of parliament for Melcombe Regis, 
and soon after drew up a Letter of 
Advice to Queen Elizabeth, an able (M>li- 
tical memoir. In 1586 he was member for 
Taunton, in 1589 for Liverpool. A year 
or two after he gained the Earl of Essex 
as a friend and patnin Bacon’s talents 
and his connection with the lord-treasurer 
Burleigh, who had married his mother s 
sister, and his son Sir Robert Cecil, first 
secretory of state, seemed to promise him 
the highest promotion; but he had dis- 
pleased the queen, and when he ^iplied for 
She Attorney-generalship^ and next for the 
solic^^r-generalship (1595), he was unsuc- 
oessfdLv Essex endeavour^ to indBm.iif7 
884 
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Him by the donation of an estate in land. 
Bacon, however, forgot hu obligations to his 
benefactor, and not only aban£)ned him as 
soon as he had fallen into disgrace, but with- 
out being obliged took part against him on 
his tri^ in 1601, and was active in obtain- 
ing his conviction. He had been chosen 
member for the county of Middlesex in 1593, 
and for Southampton in 1597, and had long 
been a queen’s counsel. The reign of James 
1. was more favourable to his interest. He 
was assiduous in courting the king’s favour, 
and James, who was ambitious of being con- 
sidered a patron of letters, conferred upon 
him in 1603 the order of knighthood. In 
1604 he was appointed king’s counsel, with 
a pension of £60; in 1606 he married; in 
1607 he became solicitor-general, and six 
years after attorney -general. Between 
James and his parliament he was anxious 
to produce harmony, but his efforts were 
without avail, and his obsequiousness and 
servility gained him enmity and discredit. 
In 1617 he was made lord-keeper of the seals; 
in 1618 Lord High Chancellor of England 
and Baron Vemhim. In this year he lent 
his influence to bring a verdict of guilty 
against llaleigh. In 1621 he was made 
Viscount St Albans. Soon after this his 
reputation received a fatal blow. A now 
parliament was formed in 1621, and the lord- 
ohancellor was accused before the house 
of bribery, corruption, and other malprac- 
tices. It is difficult to ascertain the full 
extent of his guUt; but he seems to have 
been unable to justify himself, and handed 
in a ^confession and humble submission,' 
throwing himself on the mercy of the Peers. 
He was condemned to pay a fine of £40,000, 
to be oommitted to the Tower during the 
pleasure of the king, declared incompetent 
to hold any office of state, and banisheil 
from court for ever. The sentence, how- 
ever, was never carried out. The fine was 
remitted almost as soon as imposed, and he 
was imprisoned for only a few days. He 
survived his fall a few yean, during this 
time occupying lamself with his literary 
and scientific works, and vainly hoping for 
(wlitical employment. In 1597 he pub- 
lished his celebrated Essays, which imme- 
(^tely became very popular, were sucoes- 
sively enlarged and extend^ and trans- 
lated into Latin, French, and Itidian. The 
treatise <ni the Advancement of Learning 
appeared in 1606; The Wisdom of the 
Agents in 1609 (in Latin); his great 
ph ilo so p hi o al work, the Novum 0)gaiium 


(in Latin), in 1620 ; and the De Augmentis 
Soientiarum, a much enlarged edition (in 
Latin) of the Advancement, in 1623. His 
New Atlantis was written about 1614-17; 
Life of Henry VII. about 1621. Various 
minor productions also proceeded from his 
pen. Numerous editions of his works have 
been published, by far the best being that of 
Messrs. Spedding, Ellis, & Heath (1858-74). 
Bacon was great as a moralist, a historian, 
a writer on politics, and a rhetorician ; but it 
is as the fatiier of the inductive method in 
science, as the powerful exponent of the 
principle that facts must be observed and 
collected before theorizing, that he occupies 
the grand position he holds among the 
world’s great ones. His moral character, 
however, was not on a level with his in- 
tellectual, self-aggrandizement being the 
main aim of his life. We need do no more 
than allude to the preposterous attempt that 
has been made to prove that Bacon was the 
real author of the plays attributed to Shake- 
an attempt that only ignorance of 
n and Shakspere could uphold and tol- 
erate. 

Bacon, John, English sculptor, bom 
1740, died 1 7 99. Among his chief works are 
two groups for the interior of the Koyal Aca- 
demy; the statue of Judge Blackstone for All 
Souls College, Oxford ; another of Henry V I. 
for Eton College; the monument of Lord 
Chatham in Westminster Abbey; and the 
statues of Hr. Johnson and Mr. Howard in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, father of Lord 
Bacon, lord-keeper of the great seal, bom 
1510, died 1579. Henry VIII. gave him 
seve^ lucrative offices, which he retained 
under Edward VI. He lived in retirement 
during the reign of Mary, but Queen Eliza- 
lieth appoint^ him lord-keeper for life. 
He was the intimate friend of Lord Bur- 
leigh, a sister of whose wife he married, 
ana by her became the father of the great 
chancellor. 

Bacon, Rooeb, an English monk, and 
one of the most profound and original 
thinkers of his day, was born about 1214, 
near Ihffiester, Somersetshire; died at Ox- 
ford in 1294. He first entered the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and went afterwards to 
that Paris, spiMre he is said to have dis- 
tinguished hirnsUf and received the degree 
of Doctor of Theology. About 1250 he 
returned to England, entered the order 
of Franoisoans, and fixed his abode at Ox- 
ford, but having incurred the suspidou of 
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his eodesiastioal superiors he was sent to 
Paris aud kept in confinement for ten yean, 
without writing materials, books, or i^tru- 
ments. The cause seems to have been 
simifie enough. He had been a diligent 
stuaent of the chemical, physical, and mathe- 
matical sciences, and had made discoveries, 
and deduced results, which appeared so 
extraordinary to the ignorant that they 
were believed to be works of magic. This 
opinion was countenanced by the jealousy 
and hatred of the monks of his fraternity. 
In subsequent times he was popularly 
classed among those who had been in league 
with Satan. Having been set at liberty he 
enjoyed a brief space of quiet while Clement 
IV. was pope; ^t in 1278 he was again 
thrown into pi^on, where he remained for 
at least ten years. Of the close of his life 
little is known. His most important work 
is his Opus Majus, where he discusses the 
relation of philosophy to religion, and then 
treats of lai^age, metaphysics, optics, and 
experimental science. He was undoubtedly 
the earliest philosophical experimentalist in 
Britain; he made signal advances in optics; 
was an excellent chemist; and in all proba- 
bility discovered gunpowder. He was in- 
timately acquaint with geomphy and 
astronomy, as appears by disravery of 
the errors of the calendar, and their causes, 
and by his proposals for correcting them, 
in which he approached very near to truth. 

Baote'ria (Gr. baktirion, a rod), a class of 
very minute microsoopio organisms, often of 
arod-likeform, which are regarded asof vege- 
table nature, and as being the cause of putre- 
faction; they are also called mierciee or 
microphytet. The genus Bacterium, in a 
restricted sense, comprises microsoopio uni- 
cellular rod-shaped vegetable organisms, 
which multiply by transverse division of the 
cells. Species are found in all decomposing 
animal and vegetaUe liquids. The bacilli (see 
BaciUut) are often spoken of as bacteria, this 
latter term being used in a wide sense and 
comprising orgasms of various forms and 
with sevwal distinct names, as 
mioroeocefu^ &;c. They con^ of a mass of 
protoplasm inclosed in a membrane, and all 
have at some stage or other cilia serving for 
locomotion. Reproduction is asexual and 
by division. Ffn* their importance to man 
hi rMard to their oonnection with disease 
see Gisrm Theory, 

BaetrU'ni, cr Baotbia, a country of 
ancient Asia, south of the Oxus and rsach- 
ing to the wsst of the Hindu Kush. It hi 


often regarded as the original home of the 
Indo-European races. A Grssco-Bactrian 
kingdom fiourished about the third century 
B.O., but its history is obscure. 

Baouli'te% a genus of fossil ammonites, 
characteristic of the chalk, having a straight 
tapering shelL 

Ba'onp, a municipal borough of England, 
in Lancashire, 18 miles N. of Manchester. 
The chief manufacturing establishments 
are connected with cotton -spinning and 
power-loom weaving; there are also iron- 
works, Turkey-red dyeing works, and in 
the neighbourhood numerous coal-pits and 
immense stone quarries. Pop. 22,505. 

Badagry, a seaport in the British colony 
of Lagos, West Africa, 50 miles E.N.E. of 
Whydah. Pop. about 10,000. 

Badajoi (ba-da-AOth^ ; anc. Pax Au- 
guita), the fortified capital of the Spanish 
province of Badajoz, on the left bank of the 
Guadiana, which is crossed by a stone 
bridge of twenty-eight arches. It is a 
bishop’s see, and has an interesting cathe- 
dral During the Peninsular war Badajoz 
was besieged by Marshal Soult, and taken 
in March, 1811. It was twice attempted 
by the English, on 5th and 29th May, 1811, 
and was beai^fod by Wellington on 16th 
March, and tidcen 6th April, 1812. Pop. 
28,012. 

Badakshaa', a territory of Central Asia, 
tributary to tbe Ameer of Afghanistan. 
It has the Oxus on the north, and the Hindu 
Kush on the south; and has lofty mountains 
and fertile valleys; the chief town is Faiza- 
bad. The inhabitants profess Mohamme- 
danism. Pop. 100,000. 

Badalona (bk-da-l6'na), a Mediterranean 
seaport of Spain, 5 miles from Barpdona. 
Pop. 19,240. 

Baden (ba'd4n), Gband-duoht or, one 
of the more important states of the German 
Empire^ situated in the 8.w. of Germany, 
to the west of Wtlrtomberg. It is divid^ 
into four districts, Constimoe, Freiburg, 
KarUruhe, and Mi^heim; has an area of 
5824 sq. o^es, and a pop. of 1,866,584. It 
is mountainous, being travers^ to a con- 
siderable extent bv the lofty plateau of the 
Bchwwzwald or Black Forest, which attains 
its highest point in the Feldtmg (4904 ft), 
'nie nucleus of this plateau consists of 
mieiss and granite. In the north it sinks 
down towards the OdenwiJd, which is, how- 
ever, of different geological structure, beiim 
oompooedidr the most part of red sand- 
stone. /The whole of Baden, exoMt a 
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^mall portion in the S.E., in which the 
Danube takes its rise, belong to the basin 
of the Rhine, which bounds it on the south 
and west. Numerous tributaries of the 
Rhine intersect it, the chief being the 
Neckar. Lakes are numerous, and include 
a considerable part of the Lake of Constance. 
'J"he climate varies much. The hilly parts, 
especially in the east, are cold and have a 
long winter, while the valley of the Rhine 
enjoys the finest climate of Germany. The 
principal minerals worked are coal, s^t, iron, 
>inc, and nickel. The number of mineral 
springs is remarkably great, and of these not 
a few are of great celebrity. The vegetation 
is peculiarly rich, and there are magnificent 
forests. The cereals comprise wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye. Potatoes, hemp, tobacco, 
wine, and sugar-beet are largely produced. 
Several of the wines, both white and red, 
rank in the first class. Baden has long been 
famous for its fruits also. Of the tot^ area 
42 per cent is under cultivation, 37 per cent 
under forest, and 17 per cent under mea- 
dows and pastures. The farms are mostly 
quite small. The manufactures are impor- 
tant Among them are textiles, tobacco 
and cigars, (Siemiculs, machinery, pottery 
ware, jeweliy (especially at Pforzheim), 
wooden cloclu, confined chiefly to the dis- 
tricts of the Black Forest, musical boxes 
and other musical toys. The capital is 
Carlsruhe, about 5 miles from the Rhine; 
the other chief towns are Mannheim, 
Freiburgdm-Breisgau, with a Roman Ca- 
tholic university; Baden, and Heidelberg. 
Baden has warm mineral springs, which 
were known and used in the time of the 
Romans. Heidelberg has a university 
(Protestant), founded in 1886, the oldest in 
the present German Empire. The railways 
have a length of 850 miles, and are nearly ^1 
state property. In the time of the Roman 
ICmpire southern Baden belonged to the 
Roman province of Rhsetia. Under the 
old German Empire it was a margravi- 
ate, which in 1533 was divided into Baden- 
Baden and Baden-Durlach, but reunited in 
1771. The title of grand-duke was con- 
ferred by Napoleon in 1806, and in the 
same year Baden was extended to its present 
limits. The executive power is vested in 
the grand-duke, the legislative in a house 
of legislature, consisting of an upper and a 
lower chambOT. The former consists partly 
of hereditary members; the latter consists 
of elected representatives of the people. 
The revenue is mainly derived from taxes 
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on land and incomes, and the produce of 
crown -lands, forests, and mines. Tlie 
revenue and expenditure are each usually 
about £2,000,000. Baden sends three mem- 
bers to the German Bundesrath or Federal 
Council, and fourteen deputies to the Diet. 
Two-thirds of the population are Roman 
Catholics, the rest Protestants. 

Baden (or Baden- BadtHy to distinguish it 
from other towns of the same name; German 
Bad, a bath), a town and watering-place. 
Grand-duchy of Baden, 18 miles s.s.w. ( 'arls- 
ruhe, built in the form of an amphitheatre 
on a spur of the Black Forest, overhanging 
a valley, through which runs a little stream 
Oosbach. Baden has been celebrated from 
the remotest antiquity for its thermal baths; 
and it used also to be celebrated for its 
gaming saloons. It has many good build- 
ings, and a castle, the summer residence of 
the grand -duke. Pop. 15,731. 

Baden, a town of Austria, 1 5 miles s.w. of 
Vienna. It has numerous hot sulphurous 
springs, used both for bathing and drink- 
ing and much frequented. Pop. 19,000. 

Baden, a small town of Switzerland, 
canton Aargau, celebrated for its hot sul- 
phurous baths, which attract many visitors. 
JPop. 6000. 

Badge (baj), a distinctive device, emblem, 
mark, honorary decoration, or special cog- 
nizance, used originally to identify a knight 
or distinguish his followers, now worn as 
a sign of office or licensed employment, as 
a token of meml^ership in some society, or 
generally as a mark showing the relation 
of the wearer to any person, occupation, or 
order. 

Badger (baj 'or), a plantigrade,camivorous 
mammal, allied both to the bears and to the 



Badger (Jfelee wlgArU). 


weasels, of a clumsy make, with short thick 
legs, and long claws on the fore-feet The 
common badger {Mdee vulg&ris) is as laige 
as a middling-aiz^ dog, but much lower on 
the legs, with a flatter and broader body, 
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verr thic^ tough hide, and long coaree hair. 
It mhabito the north of Europe and Asia, 
burrowB, is indolent and sleepy, feeds by 
night on vegetablee, small qua&ipeds, &c. 
Its flesh niay be eaten, and its ha& is used 
for artists' brushes in painting. The Ameri> 
can badger belongs to a separate genus. 
Badger hatting, or drawing the badger, is a 
barlMU^>us sport formerly, and yet to some 
extent, practised, generimy as an attraction 
to pubUc-houses of the lowest sort. A 
badger is put in a barrel, and one or more 
dogr are put in to drag him out. When 
this is effected he is returned to his barrel, 
to be similarly assailed by a fresh set. The 
badger usually makes a most determined and 
savage resistance. 

Badger Dog, a long>bodied, short-legged 
dog, with rather large pendulous ears, usu- 
ally short haired, black, and with yellow 
extremities; often called by its German 
name Dachshund. 

Bad'minton, an outside game closely re- 
sembling lawn -tennis, but played with 
battledore and shuttlecock instead of ball 
and racket: named after a seat of the Duke 
of Beaufort, in Gloucestershire. 

Badrinat^ (-at'), a peak of the main Him- 
alayan range, in Garhw^ District, in the 
United Province 23,210 feet above the 
sea. On one of its shoulders at an elevation 
of 10,400 feet stands a celebrated temple of 
Vishnu, which some years attracts as many 
as 50,000 pilgrims. 

Baedeker (b&'de-ker), Eabl, a German 
publisher, bom 1801, died 1859; originator 
of a celebrated series of guide-books for 
travellers. 

Baena (ba-S'na), a town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, province of and 24 miles S.B.B. 
from Cordova. Pop. 12,944. 

Baeia (ba-S'tha; anciently, Beotia), a 
town, Spain, in Andalusia, 22 miles e.n.e. 
from Jaen, with 14,379 inhabitants. The 
principal edifices are the cathedral, the uni- 
versity (now suppressed), and the old monas- 
tery of St Philip de Neri 

Baffa (anc. raphes), a seaport on the 
B.W. coast of Cyprus. Pop. 1000. It occu- 
pies the site of New Paphos, which, under 
the Homans, was full of beautiful temples 
and other public buildings. Old Paphos 
stood a little to the south-east. 

BafllD, WiLUAii, an English navigator, 
bom 1584; famous for hisduMioverles in the 
Arotio r^ons; in 1616 ascertained the 
limits of Baflin Bay; killed at the siege of 
Ormus, In the East ladies, 1622. 


Baffin Bn7» on the v. a. of North America 
between Greenland and the islandB that lie, 
on the K. of the continent; discovered by 
Baffin in 1616. 

Bagasse', the sugar-cane in its dry 
crushed state as delivered from the mill, 
and after the main portion of its juce has 
been expressed; used as fuel in the sugar 
factory, and called also eanedrash. 

Bagatelle'* a game played on a long flat 
board covered ^th doth like a bilUard- 
table, with spherical balls and a cue or mace. 
At the end of the board are nine cups or 
sockets of just sufficient size to receive the 
balls. These sockets are arranged in the 
form of a regular octagon, with the ninth 
in the middle and are numbered consecu- 
tively from one upwards. Nine balls are 
used, generally one black, four white, and 
four r^, the mstinction between white and 
red being made only for the sake of variety. 
In the ordinary game, at starting, the blac^ 
ball is placed on a point in the longitudinal 
middle line of the board, a few inches in 
front of the nearest of the sockets, and the 
player places one of his eight bdls on a 
corresponding point at the o^r end of the 
board, and tries to strike the black ball into 
one of the sockets with his own. After 
this his object is to place as many of his 
balls as possible in the sockets. Eimh ball 
so placed counts as nuuiy as the socket is 
numbered for, and the black ball always 
counts double. He who first makes the 
number of points agreed on wins. 

Bggdad', capital of a Turkish pashalic of 
the same name (70,000 sq. milei^ 1,300,000 
inhabitants), in the southern part of Meso- 
potamia (now Irak Arabi), The greater 
put of it lies on the eastern b;u)k of the 
Tipis, which is crossed by a brid^ of boats; 
old Bagdad, the residence of the caliphs 
(now in ruins), was on the western bank of 
the river. The modem dty is surrounded 
with a brick wall about 6 miles in circuit; 
the houses are mostly built of brick, the 
streets unpaved, and very narrow. The 
palace of the governor is spacious. Of the 
mosques, only a few attract notice; the 
bazaars are all large and well stocked; that 
oi Dawd I’aoha still ranks as one of the 
most splendid in the world. Manufactures: 
leather, silka, cottons, woollens, carpets, Ac. 
Steamers ply on the river between Bagdad 
and Bassom^ and the town exports wheat, 
dates, gallit gumt mohair, carpets, 4to*, to 
Europe. Bagdad is inhabited by Turks, 
Arabs, Pmraians, Anneniani^ Jews, Ac., and 
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% mutll number o£ Europeans. Estimated 
pop. over 100,000. The Turks oompose 
thm-fourths of the whole popula;tioiL The 
city has been frequently visited by the 

^ 004 in 1631 was nearly devastated 
; calamity. Bagdad was founded in 


762» by the Caliph Almansur, and raised 
to a high degree of splendour in the ninth 
oentury by Harun Ai Bashid. It is the 
scene of a number of the tales of the 
* Arabian Nights.’ In the thirteenth cen- 
tury it was stormed by Hulaku, grandson 



of Genghis-Khan, who caused the reigning 
cahph to be slain, and destroyed the cali- 
pbate. 

BAfthot (bag'ot), Waltib, English econo- 
mist and journalist, bom at Langport, 
Bomers^ 1626; died at the same place 
1877. He graduated at the London Univer- 
sity, 1848, and was for some time associated 
with his father in the banking business in 
London He was one of the ^itora of the 
National Beview (1858-64), and from 1860 
till his death he was editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Economist. His chief works 
are Physios and Politics, The English Con- 
stitution, Lombard Street, and Stages, liter- 
ary, Biographic, and Economia 
Bag'gala, a two masted Arab boat, gener- 
ally 200-250 tons burden, used for trading 
in the Indian Ocean, Bed Sea, Ao, 
Baggeaen (bag'e-sen), Jens, aDanidi poet, 
who also wrote much in German; bom 1764, 
at Korsor; died at Dresden, 1826. He tried 
lyric, epic, dramatio poetry, and both serious 
and humorous. His best productions are 
his smaller poems and songs, several of which 
are very popular with his countrymen. 

BaglieilcaaAa tract of country in Central 
India» occupied by a oolleotion of native 
states (Bawfdi bemg the chief), under the 
govemor-ffsnersl’s agent lor Oratral Indlaj 
area, 11,828 sq. milea; pop. 1,787,095. 
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Bagheria (bt-gft're-a), a town of Sicily, 
prov. of Palermo, 9 milM by railway from 
the city of Palermo. Pop. 12,000. 

Bagimont’s Boll, a rent-roll of Scotland, 
made up in 1275 byBaiamund or Boiamond 
de Viomf vulgarly oalled Bag%motit, who was 
sent from B^e by the pope, in the reign of 
Alexander III., to collect the tithe of all 
the church livings in Scotland for an expe- 
dition to the Hmy Land. It remained the 
statutory valuation, according to which the 
benefices were tax^, till the Beformation. 
A copy of it as it existed in the reign of 
James Y. is in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh. 

Bagiimi (b4-gii<m5), or Baohbbmi, a Mo- 
hammedan negro state in Central Africa, 
situated between Borau and Waday, to the 
south of Lake Tchad. It is mostly a plain; 
has an area of about 56,000 sq. n^es, and 
about 1,500,000 inhabitants. The pc^le 
are industrious, and fairly civiliaed. 
country is in the French sphere of influence. 

Bagnanayallo, b&n-ya-ki-v&llo), Babto- 
LOincEO Bambkohi, Italian painter, bom 
1464, died 1542. Called Bagnacavallo from 
the village where he was bom. At Rome 
he was a pupil of Raphael, and assisted in 
decoratiBg the gallery of the Varioan. 

Bagnara (b&-nyh'i%), a seiqxirt near the 
■.w. extremity of Italy. Pop. 6749. 
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BagntoMdeBigorre (ban-yftrdebe-gorr), 
a atering-place, France, department Hautes 
Pyr^n^, on tbe left bank of the Adour. 
It owes its chief celebrity to its baths, 
which are sulphurous and saline, but it has 
also manufacturing and other industnes 
Pop 7634. 

Bagnires de Luchon (ban-yar delu-shon), 
a town, France, department Haute Oaronne, 
in a valley surrounded by wooded hills, one 
of the principal watering * places of the 
Pytenees, having sulphurous thermal waters. 


said to be beneficial in rheumatic complaints 
Resident pop. 4000. 

Bagpipe, a musical wind-instrument of 
very great antiquity, having been used 
among the ancient Greeks, and being a 
favourite instrument over Europe generally 
in the fifteenth century. It still continues 
in use among the country people of Poland, 
Italy, the south of France, and in Scotland 
and Ireland Though now often regarded as 
the national instrument of Scotland, espe- 
cially Celtic Scotland, it is only Scottish by 



adoption, being introduced into that country 
ftoiii England It consists of a leathern bag, 
which receives the air from the mouth, or 
from bellows; and of pipes, into which the air 
IS pressed from the bag by tbe tierformer’s 
elbow. In the common or Hignland form 
one pipe (called the chantei^ plays the 
melody, of the three others (calM drones) 
two are in unison with the lowest A of the 
chanter, and the third and longest an octave 
lower, the sound being produced by means 
of reeds. The chanter has eight holes, 
which the performer stops and opens at 
pleasure, but the scale is imperfect and the 
tone harsh. There are several species of 
bagpipes, as the soft and melodious Irish 
ba^pe, supplied with wind by a bellows, 
and having several keyed drones; the old 
English bi^pipe (now no longer used); the 
ItaHan bagpip^ a very rude instrument, Ac. 

Bagratiaii (big-ra^tyfin), Pbteb, Pbinck, 
a distinguished Russian general, descended 


from a noble Georgian family. He was 
born in 1766, entered the Russian service 
in 1783, and was constantly engaged in 
active service till be was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Borodino^ Sept 1812. 

Bagshot-sand, in geol the collective name 
for a series of beds of stliceous sand, occu- 
pying extensive tracts round Bagshot, in 
Surrey, and in the New Forest, Hampshire, 
the whole reposing on the I^ndon clay; 
generally devoid of fossils. 

Baha'ma Islands, or Ldcatos, a group 
of islands in the West Indies, forming a 
colony belonging to Britain, l^ng ne. of 
Cuba and 8.E. of the coast of Florida, tbe 
Gulf-stream passing between them and the 
mainland. They extend a distance of up- 
wards of 600 miles, and are said to be twenty 
nine in number, besides keys and rocks in- 
numerable. The principal islands are Grand 
Bahama, Great and Little Abaoo, Andros 
Islands, New Providence, Eleuthera^ San 
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Sidvador, Great Exuma, Watling Island, 
Liong Island, Crooked Island, Acklin Island, 
Mariguana Island, Great Inagua. Of the 
whole group about twenty are inhabited, 
the most populous being New Providence, 
which contains the capital, Nassau, the 
largest being Andros, 100 miles long, 20 to 
40 broad. They are low and flat, and have 
in many parts ex tensi ve f orests. Total area, 
5400 sq. miles. The soil is a thin but rich 
vegetable mould, and the principal product is 
pine-apples, which form the most importaiit 
export. Other fruits are also grown, with 
cotton, sugar, maize, yams, ground nuts, 
coco- nuts, &C. Sponges are obtained in 
large quantity and are exported. Total 
exports in 1898, £174,860. The currency 
is English, but American coins circulate 
freely. The islands are a favourite winter 
resort for those afflicted with pulmonary 
diseases. San Salvador, or Cat Island, is 
enerally believed to be the same as Guana- 
ani, the land first touched on by Columbus 
(October 12, 1492) on his first mat voyage 
of discovery. The first British settlement 
was made on New Providence towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. A num- 
ber of loyal Americans settled in the islands 
after the war of independence. Pop. 58,735, 
including 14,000 whites. 

Bahax', or Bakbe, an East Indian mea- 
sure of weight, varying considerably in dif- 
ferent localities and in accordance with the 
substances weighed, the range being from 
223 to 625 lbs. 

Baha'walpur, a town of India, capital of 
state of same name in the Punjab, 2 miles 
from the Sutlej ; surrounded by a mud wall 
and containing the extensive palace of the 
Nawab. Pop. 18,700. The state has an 
area of 17,285 sq. miles, of which 10,000 is 
desert, the only cultivated lands lying along 
the Indus and Sutlej. Pop. 650,042. 

Bahia (ba-S'a; formerly St. Salvador^ a 
town of Brazil, on the Bay of All Saints, 
province of Bahia. It consists of a lower 
town, which is little more than an irregular, 
narrow, and dirty street, stretching about 
4 miles along the shore; and an upper town, 
with which it is connected by a steep street, 
much better built. The harbour is one of 
the best in South America; and the trade, 
chiefly in sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, bides, 
piassava, and tapioca, is very extensive. Pop. 
162,000. The province (or state), area, 
164,590 square miles, pop. in 1888, 1,821,089, 
has much fertile land, Imth along the coast 
and in the interior. 
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Bahr (biir), an Arabic word signifying 
sea or large river; as in Bahr-el-Huleh, the 
Lake Merom in Palestine; Bahr-el-Abiad, 
the White Nile, Bahr-el-Azrek, the Blue 
Nile, which together unite at Khartoum. 

Bahraich (l^-r&ch^), a flourishing town 
of India, in Oudh. Pop. 27,304. 

Bahrein (ba^rln) lelandi, a group of is- 
lands in the Persian Gulf, in an indentation 



on the Arabian coast. The principal island, 
usually called Bahrein, is about 83 miles in 
length and 10 in breath. The principal 
town is Menamah or Manama; pop. 8000. 
The Bahrein Islands are chiefly noted for 
their pearl-fisheries, which were known to 
the ancients, and which employ in the sea- 
son from 2000 to 3000 boats with from 8 to 
20 men each. Total pop. estimated at 7 0,000. 

Bahr-el-Ohaxal, a large river of Central 
Africa, a western tributary of the White 
Nile. 

Baiadeer. See Bayadere. 

Baiss (bl'e), an ancient Koman watering- 
place on the coast of Campania, 10 miles 
west of Naples. Many of the wealthy 
Homans had country houses at Baise, which 
Horace preferred to all other places. Ruins 
of temples, baths, and villas still attract the 
attention of archaeologists. 

Baikal (bl'kid), a large fresh-water lake 
in Eastern Siberia, 860 miles long, and about 
50 in extreme breadth, interspersed with 
islands ; in the line of the great Sibenan 
Railway. It is surrounded by rugged and 
lofty mountains ; contains seals, and many 
fish, particularlv salmon, sturgeon, and pike. 
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Ili ffrefttflrt depth to over 4000 feet. It 
reoeitee the waten of the Upper Angara, 
Selenga, Barguzin, Ac., and diKsharges its 
waters bj the Lower Angara. It to frozen 
over in v^ter. 

Baikie, William Balfour, bom in the 
Orkney Islands 1824, died at Sierra Leone 
1863. He joined the British navy, and was 
made surgeon and naturaltot of the Niger 
expedition, 1854. He took the command 
on the death of the senior officer, and ex- 
plored the Niger for 250 miles. Another 
expedition, which started in 1857, passed two 
years in exploring, when the vessel was 
Mrrecked, and all the members, with the 
exception of Baikie, returned to England. 
With none but native assistants he formed 
a settlement at the confluence of the Benud 
and the Quorra, in which he was ruler, 
teacher, and physician, and within a few 
years he opened the NigM* to navigation, 
made roads, established a market, &c. 

Bail, the person or persons who procure 
the release of a prisoner from custody by 
becoming surety for his appearance in court 
at the proper time; also, the security given 
for the release of a prisoner from custody. 

Bailen (bMen'), a town of r. Spain, prov. 
Jaen, with lead mines. Pop. 10,041. 

Bailey (ba^li), the name given to the 
courts of a castle formed by the spaces 
between the circuits of walls or defences 
which surrounded the keep. 

Bal^r. or Bailt, Nathaniel, an English 
lexicographer, school teacher at Stepney, 
and author ^ several educational worlm. 
His dictionary, published in 1721, passed 
through a great many editions. 

BaUey, Philip Jambs, English poet, bom 
near Nottingham, 1816, called to the bar 
1840; died 1902. Publu^ed Festus, his 
best work, in 1889; The Mystic, 1855; The 
Age, 1858; and The Univenal Hymn, 1807. 

Bailie, BailUe, a municipal officer or 
magtotoate in Scotland, oorreeponding to an 
MertMLn in England. The cilminaa jurto- 
diction of the provost and bailies of royal 
binghs extends to breaches of the peace, 
drunkenness, adulteration of articles of diet, 
thefts not of an aggravated character, and 
other offences of a less serkras nature. 

a dvil officer or ftmctionary, sub- 
cvdiiiatetosomeoneelsai There are several 
kinds of twiliffii^ whose offices widely diffef, 
bet all agree in this, that the keepliig or 
pcoteetioB of something belongs to them. 
In TCw gieaftd |he 4ieriff to the laonaroh’s 
baiHff, and Ms eonnly to a billiwtok. The 


name to also applied to the chief msgis- 
torates of some towns, to keepers of royal 
castles, as of Dover, to persons having the 
conservation of the pea^ in hundreds and 
in some special jurisdictions, as Westmin- 
ster, and to the retuming-^cers in tiie 
sune. But the officials commonly desig- 
nated by this name are the bailiffs of 
sheriffs, or sheriffs’ officers, who execute 
processes, Ac. 

BaiUcml (bh-yeul), an andent French 
town, department of Nord, near the Belgian 
frontier, about 19 m. west of Lille. Hae 
manufactures of woollen and cotton stuffs, 
lace, leather, Ac. Pop. 12,828. — A village 
of same name in dep. Ome gave its name 
to the Baliol family. 

BailHc, Joanna, a Scottish authoress, 
bom at Bothwell, Lanarkshire, in 1762; 
died at Hampstead, 1851. She removed in 
early life to London, where her brother, 
Matthew Baillie, was settled as a physician. 
Here in 1798 she published her first work, 
entitled A Series of Plays, in which she 
attempted to delineate the stronger passions 
by making each passion the subject of a 
tragedy and a comedy. The series was 
followed up by a second volume in 1802, 
and a third in 1812. A second series ap- 
peared in 1886, and a complete edition of 
her whole dramatic works in 1850. She 
also published a volume of miscellaneous 
poetry, including songs, in 1841. Her only 
plays performed on tbs stage were a tragedy 
entitled the Family Legend, brongbt out 
at Edinburgh under the patronage of Sir 
Walter Soott ; and De MoD^ort, brought out 
by John Kemble. 

BailUa, Matthew, M.D., physioiau and 
anatomist^ brother of tha preceding, was 
bom 1761 at Shotts, La^ksfaire; died at 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, in 1828. In 
1778 be Was placed at the University <ft 
Glasgow. He afterwards studied anatomy 
undm* his maternal uncles John and William 
Hunter, and entered Oxford, where he gra- 
duated as M.D. In 1788 be succeeded his 
unde as lecturer on anatomy in London, 
where he acquired a high reputation as a 
teacher and demonstrator, having also a 
large praotioe. In 1810 he was appointed 
pbysidan to Geoige III. His work on The 
Morbid Anatomy of Some of the Most Im- 
portant Parts of the Human Body gave hton 
a European reputation. 

BallUe, Bobbbt, an eminent Sootttob 
Preabyterian dergyituui, was bom at Glas- 
gow in 1599, 1662. TbosM^ educated 
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and ordained aa an tSpisoopalian, he resisted 
the attempt of Arohbi^op Laud to introduce 
his Book of Common Prayer into Scotland, 
and joined the Presbyterian party. In 1638 
he represented the presbytery of Irvine in 


the General Assembly at Glasgow, which 
dissolved Episcopacy m Scotland In 1640 
he was seiectea to go to London, with 
other commissioners, to prepare charges 
against Archbishop Xjaud for his innova- 
tions upon the Scottish Church Of this, 
and almost all the other proceedings of his 
public life, he has left a minute account in 
his letters and journals, which form a most 
valuable collection for the history of his 
time. In 1642 he was appointed professor 
of divinity at Glasgow. He was a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
and attended its sittings from 1643-46. 
After the Restoration, though made prin- 
cipal of his college through court patronage, 
he did not hesitate to express his dissatisfac- 
tion with the re-introduction of £h)i 800 pacy. 

Baillie, Kobsbt, of Jerviswood in Lan- 
arkshire, a Scottish patriot of the reign of 
Charles II. He brought himself into notice 
by opposing the tyrannical measures of 
Ajuhbishop Shaipe agahist the Noncon- 
formists, for which he was fined 6000 merks 
and imprisoned for four months. In 1683 
he went to London in furtherance of a 
scheme of emigration to South Carolina 
taken up by a number of Scottish gentle- 
men, as being the only way of escaping the 
tyranny of the government. He became 
associated with Monmouth, Sydney, Rus- 
sell, and the rest of that party, and was 
charged with complicity in the Rye-house 
plot. After a long imprisonment during 
which vain attempts were made to obtain 
evidence against him, he was brought before 
the Court of Justicdai^ (28d Dec. 1684), 
was found guilty, and condemned to Im 
executed that afternoon. 

Bailly (ba-yS), Jean Stlvaik, French 
astronomer and statesman, boro at Paris, 
1736. After some youthful essays in verse 
he was induced by Tjacaille to devote h&nself 
to astronomy, and on the death of the latter 
in 1753, being admitted to the Academy 
of Bdences, be published a reduction of La- 
caille’s obsmrvationB on the zodiacal stars. 
In 1764 he oompeted ably but unsuccessfully 
for the Academy prize offered for an essay 
upon Jupiter's si^dlites, Lagrange being 


tion as a man of letters by his eulogiums 
on Pierre Corneille, Leibzdtz, Moltere, and 
others; and the same qualities of style shown 
by these were mainti^ed in his History of 
As^nomy (1775-87), his most extensive 
work. In 1784 the French Academy 



upon Juplter s aateUites, Lagrange being 
us opponent; and in 1771 be pUmlshed a 
treaaseonthe light reflected by these satel- 
fftes. In the meantime he had won distinc- 
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elected him a member. The revolution 
drew him into public life. Paris chose him. 
May 12, 1789, first deputy of the ttert-itat, 
and in ^e assembly itrolf he was made first 
president, a post occupied by him on June 
20, 1789, in the session of the Tennis Court, 
when the deputies swore never to separate 
till they had given France a new constitu- 
tion. As mayor of Paris his moderation 
and impartial enforcement of the law failed 
to commend themselves to the people, and 
his forcible suppression of mob violeuoe, 
Julv 17, 1791, aroused a storm which led 
to nis resignation and retreat to Nantes. 
In 1793 he attempted to join Laplace at 
Melun, but was recognized and sent to 
Paris, where he was condemned by the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and executed on Nov. 
12th. 

BaRment, in law, is the delivery of a 
chattel or thing to a person in trust, either 
for the use of the bailer or person delivering, 
or for that of the bailee or person to whom 
it Is delivered. A bailment alwavs sup- 
poses the subject to be delivered omv for a 
limited time, at the expiration of which It 
must be redenvered to the bailer, the respon- 
sibility of the bailee being dependent in 
some degree, upon the contract on whioh 
the baili^t is made. Pledging and letting 
for hire are species el bailmatt 
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BiJiy. Edward Hodges, an 
sculptor, bom at Bristol 1788, died at Lon- 
don 1867. He became a pupil of Flaxman 
in 1807, gained the Academy Gold Medal 
in 1811, and was elected RA. in 1821. 
Princi^ works: Eve at the Fountain; Eve 
Listening to the Voice; Maternal Affection; 
Girl Preparing for the Bath; The Graces, 
&C. The bas-reliefs on the south side of the 
Marble Arch, Hyde Park, the statue of 
Nelson on the Trafalgar Sq. monument, 
and other public works, were by him. 

Baily, Francis, astronomer, bom in 
Berkshire, 1774; settled in London as a 
stockbroker in 1 802. While thus actively 
engaged he published Tables for the Pur- 
chasing and Renewing of Leases, the Doc- 
trine of Interest and .Anilities, the Doctrine 
of Life Annuities and Assurances, and an epi- 
tome of universal history. On retiring from 
business with an ample fortune in 1 825 he 
turned his attention to astronomy, became 
one of the founders of the Astronomical 
Society, contributed to its Transactions, and 
in 1835 published a life of Flamsteed. He 
died in 1 844. 

Baily'i Beads, a phenomenon attending 
eclipses of the sun, the unobscured edge of 
which appears discontinuous and broken 
immediately before and after the moment 
of complete obscuration. It is classed as an 
effect of irradiation. 

Bain, Alexander, writer on mental 
philosophy and education, was born at Aber- 
deen in 1818. He was ^ucated at Maris- 
chal College (then a separate university), 
Aberdeen ; was for some years a deputy pro- 
fessor in the university; subsequently held 
official posts in London; and in 1860 was 
appoint^ professor of logic and English in 
Aberdeen University, a post which he held 
till his resignation in 1881. His most im- 
portant works are: The Senses and the 
Intellect (1855) ; the Emotions and the 
Will (1859), together forming a complete 
exposition of the human mind ; Mental and 
Moral Science (1868); Juogic, Deductive 
and Inductive (1870); Mind and Body 
(1878); Education as a Science (1879); 
James Mill, a Biography (1881); John 
Stuart Mill, a Critickm with Perso^ Be- 
ooUections (1882) ; besides an English Gram- 
mar, Manual of English Composition and 
Bhetoric, Ac, He died in 1908. 

Bairam (bl'ram), the Easter of the Mo- 
hammedans, which follows immediately after 
the Ramadan or Lent (a month of fasting), 
and lasts three days. This feast during the 


course of thirty-three years makes a com- 
plete circuit of all the months and seasons, 
as the Turks reckon by lunar years. Sixty 
days after this first great Bairam begins 
the lesser Bairam. They are the only two 
feasts prescribed by the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. 

Baird, Sir David, a distinguished British 
commander, was bom in Edinburghshire in 
1757, and entered the army 1772. Having 
been promoted to a lieutenancy in 1778 he 



Sir David Baird. 


sailed for India, distinguished himself nci a 
captain in the war against Ryder All, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and confined 
in the fortress of Seringapatam for nearly 
four years. He and his fellow-prisoners 
were treated with great barbarity, and many 
of them died or were put to death, but at 
last (in 1784) all that survived were set at 
liberty. After his release he received, in 
1787, his majority, and in 1791 joined the 
army under Comwallis as lieutenant-colonel, 
and was appointed to the command of a bri- 
gade in the war against Tippoo. After much 
hard service he received a colonelcy in 1795, 
went in 1797 to the Cape of Good Hope as 
brigadier-general, and in 1798, on his ap- 
TOintment as major-general, returned to 
India. In 1799 he commanded the storm- 
ing party at the assault of Seringapatam, 
and, in requital, was presented with the state 
sword of ITppoo Saib. Being appointed in 
1800 to command an eimediUon to Egypt, 
he landed at Kosseir in June, 1801, crosm 
the desert, and, embarking on the Nile, 
descended to Cairo, and tbenoe to Alex- 
andria, which he reached a few days before 
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it surrendered to General Hutchinson. Next 
year he returned to India, but being soon 
after superseded by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(Wellin^n), he sailed for Britain, where he 
was knighted and made K.C.B. With the 
rank of lieutenant-general he commanded an 
expedition in 1 805 to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in 1806, after defeating the Dutch, he 
received the surrender of the colony. He 
commanded a division at the siege of Copen- 
hagen, and after a short period of service in 
Ireland sailed with 10,000 men for Corunna, 
where he fonned a junction vdth Sir John 
Moore. He commanded the first division of 
Moore's army, and in the battle of Corunna 
lost his left arm. By the death of Sir J ohn 
Moore Sir David succeeded to the chief com- 
mand, receiving for the fourth time the 
thanlu of Parliament, and a baronetcy. In 
1814 he was made a general. He died in 
1829. 

Baird, Spencer Fullerton, American 
naturalist, bom 1823, died 1887. He was 
long assistant secretary, and latterly secre- 
tary, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, and was also chief government com- 
missioner of fish and fisheries. He wrote 
much on natural history, his chief works 
being The Birds of N. America (in con- 
junction with John Cassiu) ; The Mammals 
of N. America ; Review of American Birds 
in the Smithsonian Institution ; and (with 
Messrs. Brewer and Ridgeway), History 
of N. American Birds. 

Baireuth (bf roit), a well-built and plea- 
santly-situated town of Bavaria, on the Red 
Main, 41 miles north-east of Numberg. 
The principal edifices, besides churches, are 
the old and the new palace, the opera-house, 
the gymnasium, and the national theatre, 
constmcted after the design of the composer 
Wagner, and opened in 1876 with a grand 
performance of his tetndogy of the Nibel- 
ungen Ring. Industries: cotton spinning, 
sugar refining, musical instruments, sewing- 
machines, leather, brewing, Ac. There is a 
monument to Jean Paul F. Richter, who 
died here. Pop. 29,384. 

Baius, or De Bay, Michael, Catholic 
theologi^ was bom 1513, in Ha^ut, edu- 
cated at Louvain, made professor of theology 
there in 1563 or 1564, and chosen a mem- 
ber of the Council of Trent. Leaving the 
scholastic method, he founded systematic 
theology directly upon the Bible and the 
Christian fathers, of whom he particularly 
followed St Augustine. His doctrines of 
original sin and of salvation by grace 
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led to his ^persecution as a heretic by the 
old Scotists, and the Jesuits, who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a Papal bull in 1567, 
condemning the doctrines imputed to him. 
Baius, however, remained in the ipossession 
of his dignities, was appointed in 1578 
chancellor of Louvain University; and the 
King of Spain even conferred upon him the 
office of inquisitor-general in the Nether- 
lands. He died in 1589. His Augustinian 
views descended to the Jansenists, while his 
doctrine of pure undivided love to God 
formed the staple of (Quietism. 

Baize, a sort of coarse woollen fabric with 
a rough nap, now generally used for linings, 
and mostly green or red in colour. 

Baja (ba^ya), a market town of Hungary, 
district of Bacs, on the Danube, with a 
trade in grain and wine, and a large annual 
hog fair. Pop. 19,241. 

Bajaderes. See Bayadera, 

Bajazet (ba-ya-zet'), or Bayasid, I., 
Turkish emjperor, who, in 1389, having 
strangled his bi other Jacob, succeeded his 
father Murad or Amurath, who fell in the 
battle of Cassova against the Servians. From 
the rapidity of his conquests he received the 
name of Ildcrim^ the IJghtning. In three 
years he subjected Bulgaria, part of Servia, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and the states of Asia 
Minor, and besieged Constantinople for ten 
years, defeating Sigismund and the allied 
Hungarians, Poles, and French, in 1395. 
The attack of Timur (Tamerlane) on Natolia, 
in 1400, saved the Greek Empire, Bajazet 
being defeated and taken prisoner by him 
near Ancyra, Galatia, 1402. The story of 
his being carried about in a cage by Timur 
is improbable; but Bajazet died in 1409, 
in Timur’ s camp, in Caramania. His succes- 
sor was Soliman I. 

Bajazet II. succeeded his father, Mo- 
hammed II., sultan of the Turks, in 1481. 
He increased the Turkish Empire by con- 
quests on the N.w. and in the E., took Le- 
panto, Modon, and Durazzo in a war 
against the Venetians, and ravaged the 
coasts of the Christian states on the Medi- 
terranean, to revenge the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain. Having abdicated in 
favour of his younger son Selim he died 
on his way to a residence near Adrianople 
in 1513. He did much for the improve- 
ment of his empire and the promotion of 
the sciences. 

BajixnonPi BolL See Bagimont^a ItclL 

Bajoooo, or Baioooo (b4-yok'o), was a 
copper coin in the Pupal States, the hun- 
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dredth part of a seado, or rather more than 
a halfpenny. The name was also given in 
Sidly to the Nei^litan grano, the hun- 
dredth part of the ducato (8«. 4d). 

Bijui. See Baiut, 

Bajia (boi'za), Anton, Hungarian lyric 
poet, historian, and critic, bom 1804, med 
1868. As contributor and editor of various 
periodicals he played an important part in 
the development of modem Hungarian litera- 
ture and drama. A volume of his poems, of 
high merit, was published in 1885. He also 
translated a collection of foreign dramas, 
and edited a series of historical works. 

Balcalaha'ri, a Bechuana tribe inhabit- 
ing the Kalahari Desert, S. Africa. 

Bak'atganj, a maritime district and town 
in Bengal; chief rivers: Ganges, Brahma- 
putra, and Meghna. Area, 8649 scj. miles. 
Pop. 2,158,965. The town now lies in ruins. 
Pop. 7060. 

Bakau (b^'kou), a town of Eoumania, on 
the Bistritza. Pop. 18,118. 

Bakehiaarai (bak-chi-sa-ri'), or Bagtchb- 
fiBRAi (bag-che-se-r! ; Turkish, * Garden Pa- 
lace'), an ancient town of Bussia, in the 
Crimea, picturesquely situated at the bot- 
tom of a narrow valley, hemmed in by 
precipices. It contains the palace of the 
ancient Crimean khans, restored by the 
Bussian government Pop. 11,448. 

Baker, Sib Biohabd, an English his- 
torian, b^ in Kent in 1568, educated at 
Oxford knighted in 1608 by James I., and 
in 1620 appointed high sheriff of Oxford- 
shire, where he had estates. Having given 
security for a debt incurred ^ his wife’s 
family, he was thrown into Fleet Prison, 
where, after continuing some years, he died 
in 1645. During his imprisonment he wrote 
some devotional books and his Chronicle 
of the Kinm of England, first published 
in 1641, and afterwa^ continued by Ed- 
ward Phillips, the nephew of Milton, and 
others — a work of great popularity in its 
day, though of no permanent value. 

Baker, Sib Samuel White, a distin- 
guished English traveller, bom in 1821. 
He redded some years in Ceylon; in 1861 
began his African travels, which lasted 
several years, in the Upper Nile regions, 
and resulted, among other discoveries, in 
of Albert Nyanza lake in 1864, and of 
the exit of the White Nile from it. In 
Africa he encountered S^ke and Grant 
after their discovery of the Victoria Nvanza. 
On his return home he was reodvea with 
great honour and was knighted. In 1869 


he returned to Africa as head of an expedi- 
tion sent by the Khedive of Egypt to annex 
and open up to trade a large part of the 
newly explored country, being raised to the 
dignity of pasha. He returned in 1878, 
having finished his work, and was succeeded 
by the celebrated Gordon. Since then he 
has travelled much. His writings include : 
The Bifle and the Hound in Ceylon ; Eight 
Years* Wanderings in Ceylon; The Albert 
Nyanza, Ac. ; The Nile Tributaries of Abys- 
si^ ; Ismailia: a Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to Central Africa ; Cyprus as I saw it 
in 1879 ; also. Cast up by the Sea, a story 
published in 1869. He died Dec. 80, 1898. 

Baker, Thomas, antiquary, bom 1666, 
educated at Cambridge. As a non-juror he 
lost his living at Long-Newton in 1690, and 
was compelled to resign his fellowship on 
the accession of George I., but continued to 
reside at St. John’s College till his death in 
1740. His Befiections on Learning (1709- 
10) went through seven editions. He left 
in MS. forty-two folio volumes of an 
“Athense Cantabrigienses,” from which a 
“History of St. Jomi’s College” Was e<lited 
by Professor Mayor in 1869. 

Bflkewell, an ancient market-town, Eng- 
land, county of Derby, between Buxton and 
Matlock, possessing a fine Gothic church, 
a chalybeate spring, a cotton-mill erected by 
Arkwright, and a large marble-cutting in- 
dustry. Pop. 2850. 

Bakewell, Bobebt, an English agricul- 
turist, celel^ted for his improvements in 
the breeding of sheep, cattle and horses, 
was bom in Leicestershire In 1726, and 
died in 1796. He commenced experiments 
in breeding shera about 1766, upon his 
father's farm at l^hley, and for fifty years 
devoted himself to the acquisition and dif- 
fusion of information upon the subject He 
was the originator of the new Leicestershire 
breed of sheep, wlddi have since been so 
well known, and also of a breed of cattle 
that had great repute in their day. Various 
improvements in farm management were 
also introduced by him. 

Bakhmut. See BaehmtU. 

BakbuifeiL See Baoirhuysen, 

Bakiitg, a term used in various senses. 
For the baking of bread, see Brtad, A 
common appHcation of the term is to a mode 
of cooking food in a close oven, baking in 
this case being opposed to roasting or fil- 
ing, in which an open fire is used. The oven 
should not be too dose, but ought to be 
properln ventilated. Belong is also applied 
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to the hardening of earthenware or porcelain 
by fire. 

Baking Powder, a mixture of bicarbon- 
ate of soda and tartaric acid, usually with 
some flour added. The water of the dough 
causes the liberation of carbonic add, which 
makes the bread 'rise.* 

Sakony (ba-kon'ye) Wald, a thickly- 
wooded mountain range dividing the Hun- 
garian plains, famous for the he^s of swine 
fed on its mast. 

Bakshish^ an Eastern term for a present 
or gratuity. A demand for bakshish meets 
travellers in the East everywhere from Tur- 
key and Egypt to Hindustan. 

Baku (ba-kd'), a Russian port on the 
western shore of the Caspian, occupying 
part of the peninsula of Apsheron. The 
naphtha or petroleum spring of Baku haye 
long been known; and the Field of Fire, so 
called from emitting inflammable gases, 
has long been a pla^ of pilgrimage with 
the Guebres or Fire-worshippers. Recently, 
from the development of the petroleum in- 
dustry, Baku has greatly increased, and is 
now a large and flourislung town. About 
400 oil-wells are in operation, produdng im- 
mense quantities of petroleum, much of 
which is led direct in pipes from the wells 
to the refineries in Baku, and it is intended 
to lay a pipe for its conveyance all the way 
to the Black Sea at Batoum, which is al- 
ready connected with Baku by railway. 
Some of the wells have had such an outflow 
of oil as to be unmanageable, and the Baku 
petroleum now competes successfully with 
any other in the markets of the world. 
Bi^u is the station of the Caspian fleet, 
is strongly fortified, and has a laige ship- 
ping trade. Pop. in 1885, 45,679; in 1897. 
112,258. 

Baku^nia, Michael, Russian socialist, the 
founder of Nihilism, born 1814 of rich and 
noble family, entered the mmy, but threw up 
his commission after two years’ service, and 
studied philosophy at Moscow, with his 
friends Herzoi, Turgenieff, Granowski (his- 
torian), and Beliiuki (critio). Having 
adopts Hegel’s system as the basis of a new 
revolution, be went in 1841 to Berlin, and 
thenoe to Dresden, Geneva, and Paris, as ^e 
propapndist of anarchism. Wherever he 
went he was influential for disturbance, and 
alter undergoina imprisonment in va^us 
states, was handed over to Russia in 1851 
by Austria imprisoned for five years, and 
filially sent to Siberia. FiScaping thenoe 
through Japan, he joined Herzen in Lon- 
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don on the staff of the Kolokol. His ex- 
treme views, however, ruined the paper and 
led to a quarrel with Marx and the Inter- 
national; and havina fallen into disrepute 
with his own party in Russia, he died sud- 
denly and almost alone at Berne, in 1878. 
He demanded the entire abolition of the 
state as a state, the absolute equalization of 
individuals, and the extirpation of here- 
ditary rights and of religion, his conception 
of the next stage of social progress being 
purely negative and annihilatory. 

Bala, a lake 4 miles long, and a small 
town of N. Wales, in Merionethshire. 

Balaam (balam), a heathen seer, invited 
by Balak, king of Moab, to curse the Israel- 
ites, but compelled by miracle to bless them 
instead (Numbers xxii.-xxiv.). In another 
account he is represented as aiding in the 
perversion of the Israelites to the worship 
of Baal, and as being, therefore, slain in the 
Midianitish war (Numbers xxxi; Joshua 
xiii.). He is the subject of many rabbinical 
fables, the Targumists and Talmudists 
regarding him, as most of the fathers did, 
in the light of an impious and godless 
man. 

Bala Bede, a local deposit, in the Bala 
district, North Wales, consisting of slates, 
grits, sandstones, and limestones, there being 
two limestones separated by sandy and 
slaty rocks about 1400 ft thick. They con- 
tain trilobites of many species, as well as 
other fossils. The lower Bala limestone 
(25 ft thick) may be traced over a large 
area in North W^es. 

Balachong', an oriental condiment, com- 
posed of small fishes, or shrimps, pounded 
up with salt and spices and then dned. 

Balm’na, the genus which includes the 
Greenland or right whale, type of the 
family Balsenidse, or whale-bone whales. 

BaWniceps ('whale-head’), a genus of 
wading birds belonging to the ^udan, inter- 
mediate between the herons and storks, and 
dbaracteiized by an enormous bill, broad 
and swollen, giring the only known species 
(R. rex\ also called shoe-mrd, a peculiar 
appearance. It feeds on fishes, water-snakes, 
camon, &o., and makes its nest in reeds or 
grass adjoining water. The bill is yellow, 
blotched with wk brown, the general colour 
of the plumage dusky gray, the head, neck, 
and breast slaty, the legs blaokiah. 

BalMop'ten^ the genus to which the 
rorqual whale Mongs. See MorquaL 

Bnlagarh (bii-la-gar'), town of Hindustan, 
in thePunjab. Pop. 11,238. 
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Balaklava (ba<la klaVa), a small seaport 
in the Crimea, 8 miles bbe Sevasto{K>l, 
consisting for the most part of houses 
perched upon heights, with an old Genoese 
castle on an almost inaccessible elevation. 
The harbour has a very narrow entrance, 
and though deep, is not capacious In the 
Crimean wai it was captured by the British, 
and a heroically fought battle took place 


here (Oct 25, 1854), ending in the repulse 
of the Russians by the British The “charge 
of the Light Biigade" was at this battle 

Balalai'ka, a musical instrument of very 
ancient Slavonic origin, common among the 
Russians and Tartars It is a narrow, 
shallow guitar with only two stimgs. 

Bal^anoe, an instrument employed for 
determining the quantity of any substance 



equal to a given weight Balances are of 
various forms, in that most commonly 
used a hon/ontal beam lests so as to turn 
easily upon a certain point known as the 
centre of motion From the extremities of 
the beam, called the centres of suspension, 
hang the scales, and a slender metal tongue 
midway between them, and directly over 
the centre of motion, mdicates when the 
beam is level The characteristics of a good 
balance are 1st, that the beam should rest 
in a horizontal position when the scales are 
either empty or loaded with equal weights, 
2d, that a very small addition of weight 
put into either scale should cause the bc^ 
to deviate from the level, which property is 
denominated the HmibtLtty of the balance; 
Sd, that when the beam u deflected from 
the horizontal position by mequality of the 


weights in the scales, it should have a ten- 
dency speedily to restore itself and come 
to rest m the level, which property is called 
the stabiiity of the balance To secure these 
qualities the arms of the beam should be 
exactly siuiilar, equal in weight and length, 
and as long as possible, the centres of 
gravity and suspension should be in one 
straight line, and the centre of motion im 
mediately above the centre of gravity , and 
the centre of motion and the centres of sus- 
pension should cause as little friction as 
possible The centre of motion ought to be 
a knife-edge; and if the balance requires 
to be very deUcate, the centres of suspen- 
sion ought to be knife-edges also. If the 
balance have no tendency to one position 
more than another, when the scales are 
either loaded, empty, or off altogether, it is 
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a proof that the centres of gravity and 
motion coincide, and the remedy is to lower 
the centre of gravity. If the beam is dis- 
turbed by a small addition of weight to 
either scale, and exhibits no tendency to 
resume the horizontal position, we may 
infer that the centre of gravity is above the 
centre of motion. If it require a consider- 
able excess of weight to deflect the beam 
from the level, we may infer either that 
there is too much friction at the centre of 
motion, or that the centre of gravity is too 
lt)w. If two weights are found to be in 
equipoise, one being in each scale, and if, 
when that which is in the one scale is put 
into the other, there is no longer equili- 
brium, then we may infer that the arms of 
the beam are of unequal lengths. For pur- 
poses of accuracy, balances have occasion- 
ally means of raising or depressing the 
centre of gravity, of regulating the length 
of the arms, &c., and the whole apparatus 
is not unfrequently inclosed in a glass case, 
to prevent the heat from expanding the 
arms unequally, or currents of air from dis- 
turbing the equilibrium. 

Of the other forms of balance, the Roman 
balance, or ateelyard^ consists of a lever 
moving freely upon a suspended fulcrum, 
the shorter arm of the lever having a 
scale or pan attached to it, and the longer 
ann, along which slides a weight, being 
graduated to indicate quantities. It is 
commonly used for weighing loaded carts, for 
luggage at railway-stations, Ac. A variety 
of this, the Danish balance, has the weight 
fixed at the end of the lever, the fulcrum 
being movable along the graduated index. 
The spring-balance shows the weight of 
articles by the extent to which they draw 
out itT compress a spiral spring. It is of 
service where a high degree of exactness is 
not required, and finds application in the 
dynamometer for measuring the force of 
machinery. An extremely ingenious bal- 
ance, used in the Mint and the Bank of 
England for weighing ' blanks ’ and sover- 
eigns, distributes them automatically into 
three compartments according as they are 
light, heavy, or the exact weight. 

Balance of Power, a political principle 
which first came to be recognized in modem 
Europe in the sixteenth century, though it 
appears to have been also acted on by the 
Greeks in ancient times, in preserving the 
relations between their different states. 
The object in maintaining the balance of 
power is to secure the general independence 


of nations as a whole, by preventing the 
aggressive attempts of individual states to 
extend their territory and sway at the 
expense of weaker countries. The first 
European monarch whose ambitious designs 
induced a combination of other states to 
counteract them, was the Emperor Charles 
y.; similar coalitions being formed in the 
end of the seventeenth century, when the 
ambition of Ijouis XIV. excited the fears of 
Europe, and a century later against the 
exorbitant power and aggressive schemes of 
the first Napoleon. More recently still we 
have the instance of the Crimean war, 
entered into to check the ambition of 
Russia Of late years there has been a 
marked tendency among British politicians 
to decry and impugn the principle of the 
balance of power, as calculated only to pro- 
pagate a system of mutual hostility, and 
retard the cause of progress, by the expen- 
diture both of money and life thus occo- 
sioned. There can be no doubt, however, 
that to the carrying out of this principle 
the independence of some of the smaller 
and weaker European states is fairly at- 
tributable. 

Balance of Trade, the difference between 
the stated money values of the ex{>orts and 
imports of a country. The balance is ern)ne- 
ously said to be Mn favour’ of a country 
when the value of the exports is in excess 
of that of the imports and ‘ against it ’ when 
the imports are in excess of the exports. 
The phrases date from the days of the mer- 
cantile system, the characteristic doctrine 
of which alleg^ the desirability of regu- 
lating commerce with a view to amassing 
treasure by exporting produce largely, im- 
porting little merchandise in return, and re- 
ceiving the balance in bullion. In certain 
conceivable political and industrial condi- 
tions this may have had beneficial results; 
but its importance was greatly over-esti- 
mated, and the state of this balance came 
to be regarded as an invariable criterion of 
the industrial condition of a country. The 
false analogy of the successful merchant 
who gains more than he spends became the 
basis of popular reasoning, the products of 
a country l^ing mistakenly identified with 
its exports, its consunipti<>n with its impor- 
tation. It is now generally recognized that 
if bullion be exported from a country it is 
because it is at the time the cheapest com- 
modity available for export; and further, 
that there are certain natur^ limits to its 
undue exportation, in that the increased 
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•oArdtj of money is attended with a fall 
in the mone^-value of other commodities, 
which thus m turn become preferable ob- 
jects of exportation, while bullion flows 
back. The excess of the value of imports 
over that of exports, which is regarded by 
some as an adverse and alarming symptom 
in British trade, is in huge part readily ac- 
counted for on the ground of shipping re- 
ceipts, insurance returns, interest on capital 
employed in foreign trade, merchants’ pro- 
fits, and the income derived from foreign 
investments. 

Bal'anus ('acorn-shells’), agenus of ses- 
sile cirripeds, family BalanidsB, of which 
colonies are to be found on rocks at low 
water, on timbers, crustaceans, shells of mol- 
lusca, &c. They 
differ from the bar- 
nacles in having a 
symmetrical shell, 
and being destitute 
of a flexible stalk. 

The shell consists 
of six plates, with 
an operculum of 
four valves. They 
pass through a lar- 
val state in which 
they are not fixed, 
moving by means 
of swimming feet 

which disappear in the final state. All the 
BalanidsB are hermaphrodite. A S. Ame- 
rican species ( Baldnus psUt&om) is eaten on 
the coast of Chili, the Balanui tintinnahU’ 
lum by the Chinese. The old Boman epi- 
cures esteemed the larger species. 

Bali^ur', town of India in Akola district, 
Berar, with strong fort and fine pavilion of 
black stone. Fop. 11,244. 

Bal'as, a name used to distinguish the 
rose-coloured species of ruby from the ruby 
proper. 

Balasor", a seaport town, Hindustan, pre- 
sidency of Bengsd, province of Orissa, head- 
quarters of a district and subdivision bear- 
ing the same name. It carries on a con- 
siderable traffic with Calcutta. Fop. 20,265. 

BaU'ta, a gum yielded by Mimilsops Bar 
UUa, a tree growing abundimtly in British, 
French, and Dutch Guiana, Honduras ana 
BruU, obtained in a milky state by 'tiq>- 
ping’ the tree, and hardening to a substance 
like leather. Used for similar purposes to 
india-rubber, and in the U. States diewed 
as a masticatory. 

Bal'aton. or FjbATZPNsnB, a lake of Hun- 


gaiy, 55 miles 8.W. of Pesth; length. 50 
miles; breadth, 3 to 10 miles; area, about 
390 s(j|uares miles. Of its 32 feeders the 
Szala IS the largest, and the lake communi- 
cates with the Danube by the rivers Sio and 
Sarviz. It abounds with a species of perch. 

Balbea See BadlMi, 

Baibi, Adrien, geographer and statisti- 
cian, bom at Venice in 1/82. In 1808 his 
first work on geogn^hy procured his ap- 
pointment as prof^sor of geography in the 
College of San Michele at Murano, and he 
became in 1811 professor of natural philo- 
sophy in the Lyceum at Fermo. In 1820 
he proceeded to Portugal, and collected there 
materials for his Essai Statistique sur le 
Boyaume de Portugal et d’Algarve and 
Varidt^ Politiques et Statistiques de la 
Honarchie Portugaise, both published in 
1822 at Paris, where he resided till 1832. 
He then settled in Padua, where he died in 
1848. Balbi’s admirable Abr^gi^ de G^o- 
graphie was written at Paris, and translated 
into the principal European languages. 

Baibi, Gabpabo, a Venetian dealer in 
precious stones, bom about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, who travelled first 
to Aleppo and thence down the Euphrates 
and Tigris to the Malabar coast, sailing 
finally for Pegu, where he remained for two 
years. His V iaggio all’ Indie Orientale, 
published on his return to Venice in 1590, 
contains the earliest account of India be- 
yond the Ganges. 

Balbo, CesAbe, Italian author and states- 
man, bom 1789 at Turin. After holding 
one or two posts under the patronage of 
Napoleon, he devoted himself to history, 
publishing a history of Italy prior to the 
period of Charlemagne, a compendium of 
Italian history, &c. His Bpera^ d’ Italia 
(1843), a statement of the political condition 
of Italy, and of the practicable ideals to be 
kept in view, gave him a wide reputation. 
He died in 1853. 

Balbo'a, Vasoo NuUbk de; one of the 
early Spanish adventurers in the New World ; 
bom 1475. Haying dissipated his fortune, 
he went to America, and was at Darien with 
the expedition of Francisco de Enciso in 
1510. An insurrection placed him at the 
head of the oolonv, but rumours of a wes- 
tern ocean and of the wealth of Pern led 
him to cross the isthmus. On Swt 25, 
1513, he saw for the first time the Pacifio; 
and f^ter annexing it to Spain, and acauir- 
ing information about Peru, retumea to 
Darien. Here he found hims^ supplanted 
360 
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hj ft n&w goremor, PftdradftB Pftvttm witii 
maoh oonsequeiit g^vanoft on the one tide, 
ftod muoh jealousy on the other. Balboa 
sabmitted, however, and in the foUowii^ 
year was appointed viceroy of the Souw 
Sea. Davila was apparently reconciled to 
him, and save him hu daughter in marriage, 
but shortly after, in 1517, had him behea&d 
on a charge of intent to rebel. Fizarro, 
who afterwards completed the discovery of 
Peru, served under Balboa. 

Balbriggan, aseaport and favourite water- 
ing-place, Ireland, county of Dublin; oele- 
bratkl for its hosiery. Pop. 2278. 

Bal^oony, in architecture, is a gallery pro- 
jecting from the outer wall of a buUdSng, 
supported by columns or brackets, and sur- 
rounded by a balustrade. Balconies were 
not used in Greek and Boman buildings, and 
in the East the roof of the house has for 
centuries served similar purposes on a larger 
scale. Balconies properiy so styled came 
into fashion in Italy in the middle ages, and 
were ap()arently introduced into Britain in 
the sixteenth century. 

Bal'daohin (-Idn; It baldaehtno), a can- 
opy or tent-like covering of any material, 



Baldaofalo, Church of S. Amteocs, Hihm. 


either suspended from the roof, fastened to 
the wall, or siqpported on pillars over altan, 
thrones, polpi^ beds, portals, Ac. Portable 
baldachins ci rich matetials were formerly 
used to shield the heads of dignitaries in 
prooeadona, and are still ao used in the pro- 
eeaalona of the OathoUo (Bmrch, and in the 
East The enormous bionae baldachin ai 
851 


Bernini placed over the tomb of the apos- 
tles in St. Peter's at Borne is one of the 
most famous, thoi^h surpassed in beauty 
by many in other European cathedrals and 
churches. 

Baldfr, or Baldxjb, a Scandinavian divin- 
ity, represented as the son of Odin and 
Frigga, beautiful, wise, amiable, and beloved 
by tSi the gods. His mother took an oath 
from every creature, and even from every 
inanimate object, that they would not harm 
Balder, but omitted the mistletoe. Balder 
was therefore deemed invulnerable, and the 
other gods in sport flung stones and shot 
arrows at him without harming him. But 
the evil god Loki fashioned an arrow from 
the mistletoe and got Balder's blind brother 
Hoder to shoot it, himself guiding his aim. 
Balder fell dead, pierced to the heart, to the 
deep grief of all the gods. He is believed 
to a personification of the brightness and 
beneficence of the sun See Northern My- 
thology. 

Baldi, Bebnabdino, mathematician, theo- 
logian, geographer, historian, poet, Ac., bom 
at Urbino 1533; studied at Padua; b^me 
abbot of Guastalla. He knew upwards of 
twelve languages, and is said to ^ve writ- 
ten over a hundred works, most of which 
remain in MS. His works include a poem 
on Navigation, various translations and 
commentaries, Lives of Celebrated Mathe- 
matioisoB, Ac. He died in 1617. 

BaldnaM, loss of the hair, complete or 
partial, usually the latter, and due to vari- 
ous causes. Host commonly it results as 
one of the changes belonging to old age, due 
to wasting of the skin, hair sacs, Aa It 
may occur as a result of some acute disease, 
or at an unusually early age, without any such 
cause. In both the latter cases it is aue to 
defective nourishment of the hair, owing to 
lessened circulation of the blood in the so^p. 
'I he beet treatment for preventing loss of 
hair seems to consist in such measures as 
bathing the head with cold water and dry- 
ing it by vigorous rubbing with a rough 
towel and brushing it well with a hii^ 
brush. Various stimulating lotions are also 
recommended, especially those containing 
oantharides. But probably in most cases 
senile baldness k unMlilfitible. When 
extreme sourfiness of tMiMlp accompanies 
loss of the hair an ointment that will clear 
away the senrf will prove beneficial. 

Baldoviait'ti, Albbsio, Florentine artist* 
bom 1422. Few of hk works remain except 
a nativity in tbs church of the Annnnslatc^ 
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Mid two altar-pieces in the gallery of the 
Uffizi and the Academy of Arts, Morence. 
Died 1499. 

Baldric (bfjid'rik), a broad belt formerly 
worn over the right or left shoulder dia* 
gonally across the body, often highly deco- 
rated and enriched with gems, and used not 
only to sustain the sword, dagger, or horn, 
but also for purposes of omanient, and as a 
military or heraldic symbol. The fashion 
appears to have reached its height in the 
fifteenth century. 

Bardung, Hans, or Hans Grun (grim), 
German painter and wood engraver, born in 
Swabia 1470, died in Strasburg 1552. His 
work, though inferior to Durer’s, possessed 
many of the same characteristics, and on this 
account he has been sometimes considered a 
pupil of the Nuremberg master. His prin- 
cipal paintings are the series of panels (of 
the date 1516) over the altar in Freiburg 
cathedral; others of his works are to be 
found at Berlin, Colmar, and Basel. His 
numerous and often fantastic engravings 
have the monogram H. and B., with a small 
o in the centre of the H. 

Baldwin I., Emperor of Constantinople, 
founder of the shori-lived dynasty of Latin 
sovereigns of the Eastern empire, was bom 
in 1172, and was hereditary Count of Flan- 
ders and Hainault. His courage and conduct 
in the fourth crusade led to his unanimous 
election as Emperor of the East after the 
capture of Constantiniiple by the French 
and Venetians in 1204. In the absence of 
Baldwin's brother with a laige part of the 
army, the Greeks rose in revolt under the 
instigation of Joannices, King of Bulgaria. 
Baldwin marched on Adrianople, but was 
taken prisoner and died in captivity, 1206. 
Baldwin was succeeded by his brother Henry. 
— Baldwin II., fifth and last Latin Emperor 
of Constantinople, was bom 1 21 7. During his 
minority John de Brienne was regent, but 
on his assuming the power himself the em- 
pire fell to pieces. In 1261 Constantinople 
was taken by the forces of Michael Palseolo- 
gus, and Baldwin retired to Italy, dying in 
1270. 

Baldwin I., King of Jerusalem, reigned 
1100>28, having assumed the title which 
his elder brother Godfrey de Bouillon had 
refused. He subdued Caesarea, Ashdod, 
Tripolis, and Acre. — Baldwin II., his cousin 
ana successor, reigned from 1118-31. Dur- 
ing his reign the reduction of Tyre and 
institution of the order of Templars took 
place.— Baldwin m., King of Jerusalem 


from 1143 to 1162, was son and successor of 
Foulques of Anjou, and the embodiment of 
the best aspects of chivalry. After defeating 
Noureddin in 1152, and again in 1157, he 
was enabled to devote himself to the hope- 
less task of improving the kingdom and esta- 
blishing the Christian chivalry in the East. 
His death in 1162 was almost immediately 
followed by the total collapse of the kingdom. 

B&le (bal). See Basel 

Bale, John, an English ecclesiastic, born 
in Suffolk in 1495, died in 1563. Although 
educated a Homan Catholic, he became a 
Protestant, and the intolerance of the C Ca- 
tholic party drove him to the Netherlands. 
On the accession of Edward VI. he returned 
to England, was presented tu the living of 
Bishop's Stoke, Southampton, and soon after 
nominated Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland. 
Here, on his preaching the reformed reli- 
gion, the popular fury against him reached 
such a pitch that in one tumult five of his 
domestics were murdered in his presence. 
On the accession of Mary he lay some time 
concealed in Dublin, and after many hard- 
ships found refuge in Switzerland. At her 
death he was appointed by Elizabeth a pre- 
bend of Canterbury, where he died. His 
fame as an author rests upon his Scriptorum 
lUustrium Majoris Britannia^ Catalogus; 
or An Account of the Lives of Eminent 
Writers of Britain, commencing with Ja- 
phet the son of Noah, and ending with the 
year 1557. It is compiled from various 
writers, chiefly from the antiquary Iceland. 
He was also the author of nineteen miracle 
plays, printed in 1558. 

Balear'ic Crane {Balearlca pavonlna)^ a 
handsome species of crested crane inhabiting 
North-west Africa. 

Balear'ic Islands, a group of five islands, 
south-east of Spain, including Majorca, Min- 
orca, Iviza, and Formentera. The popular 
derivation of the ancient name Baleares (Gr. 
iHiUein, to throw) has reference to the re- 
pute of the inhabitants for their skill in 
slinging, in which they distinguished them- 
selves both in the army of Hannibal and 
under the Homans, by whom the islands were 
annexed in 123 B.c. After being taken by 
the Vandals, under Genseric, and in the 
eighth century by the Moors, they were 
taken by Janies I., King of Arragon, 1220- 
84, and constituted a kingdom, which in 
1375 was united to Spain. The islands now 
form a Spanish province, with an area of 
1860 square mil^ and 800,478 inhabitants. 
See separate articles. 
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Baleen'i whale-bone in the rough or natu- 
ral state. 

Balo-Are (A. Saxon had^ a great fire), in 
its older and strict meaning any great fire 
kindled in the open air, or in a special sense 
the fire of a funeral pile. It has frequently 
been used as synonymous with beaoon-fire, 
or a fire kincUed as a siraal, Sir Walter 
Scott having al)parently been the first to 
employ it in this sense; and it has at vari- 
ous times, with even less reason, been con- 
founded with *bale* in the sense of evil or fatal. 

Balen (balen ), Hendrik van, painter, born 
at Antwerp 1560, died 1682. His works, 
chiefly classical, religious, and allegorical — 
some of them executed in partnendiip with 
Breughel — are to be found in most of the 
European gaUeries. He was the first mas- 
ter oi Van Dyck and Snyders. Three of 
his sons also followed the art. 

Balf6(balf), Michael William, composer, 
was bom in Dublin 15th May, 1808. In 
his seventh year he performed in public on 
the violin, and at sixteen took the part of 
the Wicked Huntsman in Der Freischiitz 
at Drury Lane. In 1825 he went to Italy, 
wrote the music for a ballet La Peyrouse 
for the Soala at Milan, and in the following 
year sang at the Th^tre-Italien, Paris, with 
moderate success. He returned to Italy, 
and at Palermo was given his first opera, I 
Rivali (1829). For five years he continued 
singing and composing operas for the Italian 
stage. In 1885 he came to England, and 
composed a number of operas, amongst 
others The Bohemian Girl (1848), Bose of 
GastUe (1857), Satanella (1858), and the 
Talisman (first performed in 1874). He 
died Oct 20, 1870. His operas are melodi- 
ous and many of the airs are excellent. 

Balfour (bal-ffir'), Sib Andrew, Bart, 
a Scotch botanist and physician, bora in 
Fifeshire in 1630. After completing his 
studies at St. Andrews and London, and 
travelling on the Continent, he settM at 
Edinburgh, where he planned, with Sir 
Bobert Sibbald, the Boyal College of Phy- 
sicians, and was elected its first president. 
Shortly before his death he laid the founda- 
tion of a hospital in Edinburgh, which though 
at first narrow and confine^ expanded into 
the Boyal Infirmary. Sir Andrew died in 
1694. His familiar letters were published 
in 1700. 

Bal'fbnr, Bight Hon. Arthur Jambs, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Ac., son oi Mr. Balfour of 
Whittinghame, Haddingtonshire, was born 
July 15, 1848, and educated at Eton and 
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Trinity College, Cambridge. He acted as 
private secretary to his uncle, the Marq^uis 
of Salisbury, at the Foreign Office during 
1878-80, and since 1885 has been a dis- 
tinguished member of the Conservative 
party. He showed much ability as Chief 
^cretary for Ireland during Lord Salisbury’s 
administration in 1887-91. Ho was leader 
of the House of Commons and first lord of 
the treasury in 1891-92, and again from 
1895. On the retirement of T^ord Salisbury 
in 1902 he became prime minister. He has 
published a Defence of Philosophic Doubt 
(1879), Essays and Addresses (1893), and 
The Foundations of Belief (1895). 

Balfour, Francis Maitland, an embryo- 
logist, brother of the foregoing, born in 
1851, studied at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Articles on his special study 
gained him a high reputation while still an 
undergraduate, and after further work at 
Naples he published in 1874, in conjunction 
with Dr. M. Foster, the Elements of Em- 
bryology, a valuable contribution to the 
literature of biology. He was elected a 
fellow of his college, fellow and member of 
council of the Boyal S(x:iety, and in 1881 
rofessor of animal morphology at Cam- 
ridge. The promise of his chief work 
Comparative Embryology (1880-81) was 
unfulfilled, as in 1882 he was killed by a 
fall on Mont Blanc. 

Balfour, Sib James, a Scottish lawyer 
and public character of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Fifeshire. In youth, 
for his share in the conspiracy against Car- 
dinal Beaton, he was condemned with Knox 
to the galleys; but after his escape with the 
rest in 1550 be found it to his interest to 
change his opinions, and latterly he was ap- 
pointed, through the favour of Queen Mary, 
Lord of Session, and member of the privy- 
council. In 1567 he was appointed governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, but had no scruple in 
surrendering it to Murray, who made him 
president of the Court of Session. He was 
charged with a share in the murder of Darn- 
ley, and was instrumental in compassing the 
death of Begent Morton. He died in 1588. 
The Practicks of Scots I^aw, attributed to 
him, continued to be used and consulted in 
manuscript for nearly a tentury until it was 
supplants by the Institutes of Lord Stair. 

&dfour, John Hutton, a distinguished 
botanist, bom 1808, died 1884. He gradu- 
ated at Edinburgh University in arts and 
in medicine; in 1841-45 was professor of 
botany in Glasgow University; and in the 
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Utter year removed to Edinboigh to occupy 
a ■imiW poet, reeispiisg his chair in 1879. 
He wrote valuable botaoical text-booka, in- 
duding Elements, Outlines, Manual, and 
ClaM-book, besides various other works. 

Balfrooah', or Babfurusu', a town, Per- 
sia, provinoe of Mazanderan, about twelve 
ndlee from the Caspian, a great emporium 
of the trade between Persia and Kussia. 
Pop. estimated from 50,000 to 100,000. 

^li, an island of the Indian Archipe- 
lago east of Java, belonging to Holland; 
greatest length, 85, greatest breadth, 55 
miles; area, about 2260 square miles. It 
consists chiefly of a series of volcanic moun- 
tains, of which the loftiest, Agoong (11,326 
feet), became active in 1843 after a long 
peri(^ of quiescence. Principal products, 
rice, cocoa, coffee, indigo, cotton, ko, I'he 
people are akin to those of Java and are 
mortly Brahmans in religion. It is divided 
into eight provinces under native rajahs, 
and forme one colony with Lombok, the 
united pop. being 1,363,000, of whom about 
500,000 helozm to Ball 
Ballol, or Balliol, John de, of Barnard 
Castle, Northumberland, father of king J ohn 
Baliol, a great English (or Norman) baron 
in the rei^ of Henry 111., to whose cause 
he strongly attached himself in his struggles 
with the barons. In 1263 he laid the foun- 
dation of Balliol College, Oxford, which was 
completed by his widow Devoiguila or Dev- 
oigilla. She was daughter and co-heiress 
of Allan of Galloway, a great baron of Scot- 
land, bv Maigaret, ddest daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William the 
Lion. It was on the strength of this gene- 
alogy that his son John Bi^ol became tem- 
porary King of Scotland. He died 1269. 

Baliol, or Balliol, John, King of Scot- 
land; bom about 1249, died 1315. On the 
death of Macimret, the Maiden of Norway 
and grandchild of Alexander III., Baliol 
claimed the vacant throne by virtue of his 
descent from David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
brother to Willimn tiie Lion, King of lkx>t- 
land (see above art). Eobert Bruce (grand- 
father of the king) opposed Baliol; but 
Edward L's decision was in favour of Bal- 
ibl, who did homage to him for the kingdom, 
Nov. 20, 1 292. Imtated bv Edward’s nanh 
exeroiBe of authority, Baliol concluded a 
treaty with Prance, then at war with 'Eng- 
land; but after the defeat at Dunbs^he 
surrendered his crown into the hands ofl^ 
English monarch. He was sent his 
son to the Towesi bui^ by the intej w es slQn of 


the poM in 1297, obtained libertv to retire 
to his Norman estates^ where he died. — His 
son, Edwabd, in 1882 landed in Fife with 
an armed foroe^ and having defeated a laive 
army under the regent Mar (who was killea ), 
got himself crowned king, but was driven 
out in three months. 

Balis'ta, or Ballis'ta, a machine used in 
military operations by the ancients for hurl- 
ing heavy missiles, thus serving in some 
degree the purpose of the modem cannon. 
The motive power appears to have been 
obtained by the torsion of ropes, fibres, cat- 
gut, or hair. They are said to have some- 
times had an effective range of a quarter of 
a mile, and to have thrown stones weighing 
as much as 800 lbs. The balistss differed 
from the eatapyUce^ in that the latter were 
used for throwing darts. 

Balis'tidsB. See Trigger-fithes, 

Balixe (ba-l6z'). See Bdiat. 

Ballcan (anc. HoBmAA%\ a rugged chain of 
mountains extending from Cape Emineb, 
on the Black Sea, in Eastern Koumelia, 
westwards to the borders of Servia, though 
the name is sometimes used to include the 
whole mountain system from the Black Sea 
to the Adriatic, the region south of Austria 
and Russia, or south of the Danube and 
Save, forming the Balkan Peninsula. The 
ranges which is over 200 miles in length, 
forms the water-shed between the streams 
flowing northward into the Danube and 
those flowing southward to the iEgean, the 
chief of the Tatter being the Maritza. The 
average height is not more than 5000 ft., 
but the highest point, Tchat-al-dagh, is 
8840 ft. As a political boundary it Svides 
Bulgaria from Eastern Boumelia. It is 
considered the natural bulwark of Turkey 
against enemies on its European frontiers, 
xet in the Russo-TurkiBh war of 1877-78 
the RuBsiaD troops managed to cross it with- 
out great diflScuIty, though they had to en- 
counter a stubborn resistance at the Shipka 
Pass, where a Turkish army of 82,000 men 
ultimately surrendered to them. 

Balkan Ttae Btatea, Bulgaria, Eastern 
Roumelia, Roumania, and Servia. 

Balkaah', or Balkhash (bM-/itshO, a salt 
lake in Russian Central Asia, surrounded 
by steppes and {dalns; length about 880 
miles, area 8500 sq. ndles^ depth nowhere 
more than 80 feet; formerly of much greater 
area and gradually growing smaller; receives 
the Hi and other smaller streams. 

Balkh (balk or baili), a dty in the 
north ol Afghanistan, in Afchan Tarkestasu 
854 
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one time the emporium of the trede 
between India, Chizu^ and Weitern Asia. 
It was long the centre of Zoroastrianism 
and was also an important Buddhist centre. 
In 1220 it was sadced by Genghis Khan, 
and again by Timur in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The remainB of the ancient dty ex- 
tend for miles. The town is now merely 
a village, but a new town has risen up an 
hour's journey north of the old, the resi- 
dence of the Afghan governor, with a pop. 
of about 20,000. The district, which formed 
a portion of ancient Bactria, lies between 
the OxuB and the Hindu-Kush, with Ba- 
dakshan to the east and the desert to the 
west. In the vicinity of the Oxus, where 
there are facilities for irrigation, the soil is 
rich and productive, and there are many 
populous Images. 

Bal'kis, the Arabian name of the Queen 
of Sheba who visited Solomon. She is the 
central 6gure of innumerable Eastern le- 
gends and tales. 

Ball, Game of. Ball-playing was prac- 
tised by the ancients, and old and young 
amused themselves with it The Fheeacian 
damsels are represented in the Odyssey as 
playing it to the sound of music; and Horace 
represents MsBcenas as amusing himself thus 
in a journey. In the Greek gymnasia, the 
Roman baths, and in many Roman villas, a 
mhoBTuterium, (a place appropriated for 
^ying ball) was to be found; the games 
played being similar to those indul^d at 
the present day. In the middle ages the 
sport continued very popular both as an 
indoor and outdoor exercise, and was a fa- 
vourite court pastime imtil about the end of 
the eighteenth centuiy. In England foot- 
ball and tennis are mentioned at an early 
date, and a favourite game prior to the Eng- 
lish revolution was one in which a maJl or 
mallet was used, hence the name paU-mcJl 
(It paUa, L. a ball) for the ganm ftnd 
the place where it was played. The most 



Ball, JoHK, an itinerant preai^er the 
fourteenth century, excommunicated about 
1867 for promulgating 'errors, schisms, and 
scandals against the Pope, ar^bishops, Iri- 
shopi^ and clergy.* He was one ii the 
most active promoters of the popular insur- 
jKDt spirit which found vent under Wat 
^ler m 1881, and* the couplet 

* When Adam delved and Bve man 
Who was then the gentlemanf* 

Is attributed to him. 

m 


Bal'lad, a term loosely applied to various 
poetic forms of the song type, but in its 
most definite sense a poem in which a short 
narrative is subjected to simple lyrical treat- 
ment It was, as indicated by its name, 
which is relate to the Italian ballare and 
O. Frendi bailer, to dance, originally a song 
accompanied by a dance. The ballad is pro- 
bably one of the earUest forms of rhytl^c 
poetic es^ession, constituting a species of 
epic in mixture, out of which by fusion and 
remoulding larger epics were sometimes 
shaped. As in the folk-tales, so in the 
ballads of different nations, the resemblan- 
ces are sufficiently numerous and close to 
point to the conclusion that they have often 
had their first origin in the same primitive 
folk-lore or popul^ tales. But in any case, 
excepting a few modem literary ballads of 
a subtler kind, they have been the popular 
expression of the broad human emotions 
clustering about some strongly outlined in- 
cidents of war, love, crime, superstition, or 
death. It is probable that in the Homeric 
poems fragments of older ballads are em- 
bedded; but the earliest ballads, properly 
so called, of which we have record were 
the baUistea or danoing-son» of the Ro- 
mans, of the kind sung in honour of the 
deeds of Aurelian in the Sarmatic war by a 
chorus of dancing boys. In their less spe- 
cialized sense of lyric narratives, their early 
popularity among the Teutonic race is evi- 
denced bv the tMtimony of Tacitus, of the 
Gothic historian Jomandes, and the Lom- 
bard historian Paulus Diaconus; and many 
appear to have been written down by order 
of Charlemagne and used as a means of 
education. Of the ballads of this period, 
however, only a ^neral conception can be 
formed from theur traces in conglomerates 
like the Niebelungenlied; the more artifi- 
cial productions of the Minnesanger and 
Meistersanger overlying the more popular 
ballad untu the fifl^nth century, when it 
sprang once more into vigorous life. A 
udrd German ballad period was initiated 
by Bttrger under the inspiration of the 
revived interest in the subject shown in 
Great Britain and the pubuoation of the 
Percy Reliques: and the movement was 
sustained Herder, Schiller, Goethe, 
Heine, Uhland, and others. The earlier 
German work is, however, of inferior value 
to that of Scandinavia, where, though com- 
paiatlvrij few manuscripts have survived, 
and those not more than three or four oan- 
taries old, a mote perfeet ocml tradltloii baa 
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rendered it possible to trace the original 
stock of the twelfth century. 

Of the English and Scottish ballads an- 
terior to the thirteenth century there are 
few traces beyond the indication that they 
were abundant, if indeed anything can he 
definitely asserted of them earlier than 
the fourteenth century. Among the oldest 
may be placed The Little Gest of Robin 
Hood, Hugh of Lincoln, Sir Patrick Spens, 
and the Battle of Otterboum. In the 
fifteenth century specimens multiply ra- 
pidly: ballad-making became in the reign of 
Henry VlII. a fashionable amusement, the 
king himself setting the example; and though 
in iSie reign of Elizabeth ballads came into 
literary disrepute and ballad singers were 
brought under the law, yet there was no 
apparent check upon the rate of their pro- 
duction. Except perhaps in the north of 
England and south of Scotland, there was, 
however, a marked and increasing tendency 
to vulgarization as distinct from the preser- 
vation of popular qualities. The value of 
the better ballads was lost sight of in the 
flood of dull, rhythmless, and fre(juently 
scurrilous verse. The modern revival in 
Britain dates from the publication of Ram- 
say’s Evergreen and Tea-table Miscellany 
(1724-27) and of the selection made by 
Bishop Percy from his seventeenth-century 
MSS. (1765), a revival not more important 
for its historic interest, than for the influence 
which it has exercised upon aU subsequent 
poetry. 

The threefold wave disoemible in German, 
if not in British, ballad history, is equally to 
be traced in Spain, which alone among the 
Latinized countries of Europe has songs of 
equal age and merit with the British Icte- 
ric ballads. The principal difference be- 
tween them is, that for the most part the 
Spanish romance is in trochaic, the British 
btdlad in iambic metre. The ballads of the 
Cid date from about the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth century; 
and then followed an interval of more ela- 
borate production, a revival of ballad inter- 
est in the sixteenth century, a new declen- 
sion, and finally a modem and still persist- 
ing^thusiasm. 

^e French |^try of this kind never 
reached any high degree of perfection, the 
romance^ farce, and lyric flourishing at the 
expense of the ballad proper. ()f Italy 
much the same may be said, though Sicily 
has supplied a great store of ballads; and 
nearly all the Portuguese poetry of this kind 


is to be traced to a Spanish origin. The Rus- 
sians have lyrlco-epic poems, of which some, 
in old Russian, are excellent, and the Ser- 
vians are still in the ballad-producing stage 
of civilization. Modem Greece has also its 
store of ballads, to which Madame Ohenier 
called attention in the middle of last cen- 
tury. Both in Greece and Russia and in 
the Pyrenees the old habit of improvising 
song as an accompaniment to dance still 
exists. 

Ballade (bal-ad'), the earlier and modern 
French spelling of baUadf but now limited in 
its use to a distinct verse-form introduced 
into English literature of late years from 
the French and chiefly used by writers of 
ver8~de~8ocUU. It consists of three stanzas 
of eight lines each, with an envoy or closing 
stanza of four lines. The rhymes, which 
are not more than three, follow each other 
in the stanzas thus: a, b, a, b; b, c, b, c, and 
in the envoy, b, c, b, c ; and the same line 
serves as a refrain to each of the stanzas 
and to the envoy. There are other varieties, 
but this may be regarded as the strictest, 
according to the precedent of Villon and 
Marot. 

Ballautyne, James, the printer of Sir 
W. Scott’s works, born at Kelso 1772, died 
at Edinburgh 1888. Successively a solici- 
tor and a printer in his native town, at 
Scott’s suggestion he removed to Edinburgh, 
where the high perfection to which he had 
brought the art of printing, and his connec- 
tion with Scott, secured Mm a large trade. 
The printing firm of James Ballantyne & 
Ca included Scott, James Ballantyne and 
Ms brother John (who died in 1821). For 
many years he conducted the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal His firm was involved in 
the ba^mptcy of Constable A Co., by which 
Scott’s fortunes were wrecked, but Ballan- 
tyne was continued by the oreMtors’ trustee 
in the literary management of the printing- 
house. He survived Scott only al^ut four 
months. 

Ballarat’, or Ballaabat, an Australian 
town in Victoria, chief centre of the gold- 
mining industry of the colony, and next in 
importance to Melbourne^ from which it is 
dis^t w.M.w. about sixty miles direct. It 
consists of two distinct municipalities, Bal- 
larat West and Ballarat East, separate by 
the Yarrowee Creek, and has many hand- 
some buildings, and all the institutions of a 
progressive and flourisMng dty, including 
hospital mechanics' institute and Ubraiy, 
free puWc Ubraiy, AngUoan and B. 0. ca- 
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thedrals, &o. Gold was tint diacovered in 
1851, and the extraordinary richness of tiie 
held soon attracted hosts of miners. The 
surface diggings having been exhausted the 
precious metid is now got from greater 
depths, and there are mines as deep as some 
com -pits, the gold being obtained by crush- 
ing &e auriferous quartz. The mines give 
employment to over 6000 men. There are 
also foundries, woollen mills, flour-mills, 
breweries and distilleries, &c. Population 
about 48,000. 

Ballast, a term applied (1) to heavy 
matter, as stone, sand, iron, or water placed 
in the bottom of a ship or other vessel to 
sink it in the water to such a depth as to 
enable it to carry sufficient sail without 
oversetting. (2) llie sand placed in bags 
in the car of a balloon to steady it and to 
enable the aeronaut to lighten the balloon 
by throwing part of it out. (3) The material 
used to fill up the space between the rails on 
a railway in order to make it firm and solid. 

Ball-cock, a kind of self-acting stop- 
cock opened and shut by means of a hollow 



^here or ball of metal attached to the end 
cil a lever connected with the cock. Such 
cooks are often employed to regulate the 
supply of water to dstema The ball floats 
on the water in the cistern by its buoyancy, 
and rises and sinks as the water rises and 
sinks, shutting off the water in the one case 
and letting it on in the other. 

Ballentyne, or Bellxndxn, John, a 
Scottish and the translator of Boeoe's 
Latin History, and of the first five books of 
Livy into the vemaonlar language of his 


time, was a native of Lothian, and appears 
to have been bom towards the close of the 
fifteenth oentnry. He was in the service of 
James V. from the king’s earliest years, at 
whose request he tran^ted Boeoe’s His- 
tory, which had been pnblished at Paris in 
1526, the translation being printed in 1536. 
As a reward he was made arohdeaoon of 
Moray and a canon of Boss. He was a 
bitter opponent of the Reformation, and is 
said to have died at Rome in 1550. 

Ballet (bar&), a spedes of dance, usufdly 
forming an interlude in theatrical perfor- 
mances, but principally confined to opera. 
Its object is to represent, by mimic move- 
ments and dances, actions, characters, sen- 
timents, passions, and feelings, in which 
several aanoers perform together. The 
ballet is an invention of modem times, 
though pantomimic dances were not un- 
known to the ancients. The dances fre- 
quently introduced into operas seldom de- 
serve the name ballet, as they usually do 
not represent any action, but are destined 
only to give the dancers an opportunity of 
showing their skill, and the modem baRet 
in general, from an artistic point of view, is 
a very low-dlass entertainment. 

Ball-flower, an architectural ornament 
resembling a ball placed 
in a ciroidar flower, the 
three petals of which 
form a cup round it; 
usually inserted in a hol- 
low moulding, and gener- 
ally characteristic of the 
Decorated Gothic style 
of the fourteenth century. 

Ba^ a town of India, in the United 
Provinces, on the Ganges, the administra- 
tive head-quarters of a district of same 
name. Pop. 15,820. 

Ballina', a town and river-port, Ireland, 
county Mayo, on both banks of the Moy, 
about 5 miles above its month in Killala 
Bay, with a considerable local and also a 
little coasting and foreign trade. Po}>. 
4505. 

Ballinailoe^ (-bIg), a town, Ireland, in 
Galway and Bo^mmon counties, 15 miles 
south-west of Athlone, on both sides of the 
Suck, noted for its cattle fair, from 5th till 
9th October, the most important in Ireland. 
Pop. 4904. 

Balliol College, Oxford, was founded 
about 1268 by John Balliol (or Bidiol) of 
Barnard Casue, Durhaip, and Devorgilhv, 
his wife (parents of John Balliol, king « i 
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Sootlaiid). There ere a large number of 
valuable eobolaiehipe and exbihitioni^ in- 
duding the Snell eidiibitionfl, fourteen in 
numbw, held by studeute fiom Glaagow 
University. 

Bailista. See Baliata, 

Ballis^tio Pendnlum, an apparatus for 
ascertaining the velocity of military projec- 
tiles, and consequently the force of fired 
gunpowder. A piece of ordnance is fired 
agai^ bags of sand supported in a strong 
case or frame suspended so as to swing like 
a pendulum. The arc through which it 
vibrates is shown by an index, and the 
amount of vibration forms a measure of the 
force or velocity of the balL 

Balloon'. ^ Aeronwuties, 

Ballooa-fiah {Tetr<Mon Itnedtus)^ order 
Plectognathi, a curious tropical fish that can 
inflate itself so as to resemble a ball 

Ballot, VOTINO BT, signifies literally 
voting by means of little balls (called by 
the French baUoUes), usually of different 
colours, which are put into a box in such 
a manner as to enable the voter, if he 
chooses, to conceal for whom or for what he 
gives his suffrage. The method is adopted 
by most clubs in the election of their mem- 
bers — a white ball indicating assent, a black 
ball dissent. Hence, when an applicant is 
rejected, he is said io be UaekhaUed, The 
term voting by ballot is also applied in a 
general way to any method of secret voting, 
M, for instance, when a person gives fals 
vote by means of a ticket bearing the name 
of tiie candidate whom he wishes to sup- 
port In this sense vote bv ballot is the 
mode adopted in electing the members of 
legislative assemblies in most countries, as 
well as the members of various other bodies. 
In ancient Greece and Rome the ballot 
was in common use. In Britain it had long 
been advocated in the election of members 
of Parliament and of municipal corpora- 
tions, but it was only introduce by an act 
pass^ in 1872. 

Ballyme'iut, a town, Ireland, county 
Antrim, 22 miles from l^lfast, with a con- 
siderable trade in linens and linen yams, 
the manufacture of which is carried on to a 
great extent. Pop. 10,886. 

Ballyxtto'iiey, a town of Ireland, county 
Antrim, 88 n^es N.w. of Belfast; linen, 
dlelniaa]^ tanning, and brewing. Pop. 2976. 

BaUysliAa'noa, a small a6iq)ort of Lre^ 
land, oovnty Donegal, on the Erne, about 
1 from the s.b. shore of Donegal Bay. 
Pop. 2471. 


Balm (bflm; Mdina a plant, 

belonging to the Labiatss, formerly in great 
repute for its medicinal virtues. A native 
of the south of Europe, it is cultivated in 

a lish gardens. It is a heibaoeous peren- 
witn an erect branching stem about 
2 feet high. The leaves arise with the flower- 
stems from a thick joint at the extremity of 
the stalk. The flowers are whitish; thev 
are produced in a round terminal umbel, 
and appear in June. The stems and leaves 
are slightly stimulating and tonic. They 
contain an essential oil of a yellowish 
colour and with a fragrant smell, called oil 
of balm. 

Balm of Qilead, the exudation of a tree, 
BaltamodAndron giLeadenae^ nat order Am y- 
ridaoesB, a native of Arabia Felix, and also 
obtained from the closely allied species Bal- 
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icmodendron Opchaltiimwn, The leaves of 
the former tree yield when bruised a strong 
aromatic scent; and the btdm of Gilead of 
the shops, or balsam of Mecca or of Syria, 
is obtained from it by making an incision in 
its trunk. It has a yellowkh or greenish 
colour, a warm, bitterish, aromatic taste, 
and an acidulous fragrant smell It is valued 
as an odoriferous unguent and cosmetic by 
the Turks. It is frequently adulterated for 
market. — ^The haUn ofOUeadfir, which pro- 
duces a turpentine called Canada balsam, 
is the Ahie» haUcmifhUf a North American 
steoiee, whose range is from Virginia to. 
Canada. 

Balmar'ino, Abthub Elfhivbtoni^ 
Lobd, a Scottish JaooMte, bom 1688, exe- 
cuted 1746. He took part in the Jaooh^^ 
rebellion of 17159 and fou^t at Sheriffm|w 
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Having joined the yonng Pretender in 1745, 
he wee taken prisoner at Cnlloden, tried at 
Westminster, found guilty, and iMheaded. 
His title was from B^erino in Fife. 

Balxnor'al Castle, the Highland residenGe 
of Queen Victoria and of Edward VII., 
beautifully situated on the s. bank of the 
Dee, in Aberdeenshire, 45 mUee w. by s. of 
Aberdeen. It stands in the midst of hne 
and varied mountain scenery, is built of 
granite in the Scottish baronial style, mainly 
in two connected blocks, and ^ an im- 
posing appearance. The estate, which was 
Queen Victoria’s private property, extends 
to about 40,000 acres, mostly deer forest. 

BalnaYSs', Hbnbt, of HaUiill, a Scottish 
reformer, was bom at Kirkcaldy, educated 
at St. Andrews, and became a lord of ses- 
sioD and a member of the Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1538. He was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed in 1548 to treat of the 
proposed marriage between Edward VI. and 
Mary. In 1547 he was one of the prisoners 
taken in the castle of St. Andrews and exiled 
to France. Recalled in 1554, he busily en- 
gined in the establishment of the reformed 
faith ; assisted in revising the Book of Dis- 
cipline, and accompanied Murray to Eng- 
land in connection with Damley’s murder. 
He died in 1579. 

Balrampur. See Bulrampur. 

Balsa, a kind of raft or float used on the 
coasts a^ rivers of Peru and other parts of 
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South America for fishing, for landing goods 
and passengers through a heavy sc^ and 
for other purposes where buoyancy is chiefly 


wanted. It is formed generally of two 
inflated seal-skins, oonnectod by a sort of 
jdatf orm on which the fisherman, passengers, 
or goods are placed. 

Bal'sam, ine oommon name of suooulent 
plants of the genus ImpaUem, family Balsa- 
minaoesB, havmg beautiful irregular flowers, 
cultivated in gardens and green-houses, 
btU$am9naf a native of the East 


Indies^ is a common cultivated spedea. L 
noli’me-tangeret grows wild in Britain, but 
is not native, m ImpeUtens , , 

Balaam, an aromatic^ resinous substance, 
flowing spontaneously or ly indsion from 
certain plants. A great variety of sub- 
stances pass under tlm name. But in che- 
mistry the term is oonflned to such vegetable 
juices as consist of resius mixed wiw vola- 
tile oils, and yield the volatile oil on dis- 
tillation. The resins are produced from the 
oils by oxidation. A balsam is thus in- 
termediate between a volatile oil and a 
resin. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and capable of yielding benzoic add. The 
balsams are either liquid or more or less 
solid; as, for example, the balm of Gilead, 
and the balsams of co^ba, Peru, and Tolu. 
Benzoin, dragon’s-bloM, and storax are not 
true balsams, though sometimes called so. 
The balsams are u^ in perfumery, medi- 
dne, and the arts. See Copaiba^ Ac. — Bed' 
tarn of Gdead or of Meeea^ balm of Gilead 
(which see ). — Ownada balsam. See the art 
Oamada Balsam, 

Balsam Fir, the balm of Gilead fir. See 
Balm of Odead, 

Balsa'mo, JosBFH. BofoCagliostrOf Count 

Balsamoden'dron, a genus of trees or 
bushes^ order Amyridacese, spedes of which 
deld such balsamic or resinous substances as 
balm of Gilead, bdellium, myrrh, Ac. 

Balta, a Russian town, gov. of Podoli% 
on the Kodema^ an affluent of the Bug, 115 
miles N.N.w. of Odessa. Pop. 18,450. 

B^tio, Battle of the, the defeat of the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen by Sir Hyde 
Parker and Nelson in 1801. 

Baltic Provinces, a term commonly given 
to the Russian governments of Counand, 
Livonia^ and Estiionia. 

Baltic Sea, an inland sea or large gulf 
connected with the North Sea, washing tibe 
coasts of Denmark, Germany, Russia, and 
Sweden; nearly 900 miles long, extending to 
200 broad; suiMrfidal extent, together '^th 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 171,748 
sq. miles. Its greatest depth is 126 fathoms; 
mean, 44 fathoms. A chain of islands sep- 
arates the southern part from the northeni, 
or Gulf of Bothnia. In the north-east the 
Gulf of Finland stretdies far into Russia^ 
and sraarates Finland from Esthonia; the 
Gtilf of Riga washes the shores of the three 
Russian governments of Oourland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia; while the Gulf of Danzig is 
an inlet on the Pvnstian coast The water 
cl the Baltic is ooldsr and olesesr than tiuil 
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of the ooeaa: it contains a smaller propor- 
tion of salt, and the ice obstructs the navi- 
gation three or four months in the yew. 
Among the rivers that enter it are the Neva, 
Dwina, Oder, Vistula and Niemen. Islands: 
Samsoe, Moen, Bornholm, Langeland, Laa- 



land, which belong to Denmark (besides 
Zealand and Funen); Gottland and Oeland, 
belon^g to Sweden; RUg«i, belonging to 
Prusdia; the Aland Islands, Dagoe, and 
Oesel, Monging to Russia. The Sound, 
the Great and the Little Belt lead from the 
Kattegat into the Baltic. The Baltic and 
North Sea were long connected^ by the 
Eider and a canal from it to the neighbour- 
hood of Kiel, but diis haa been superseded 


iiy the great ship canal, starting from the 
Elbe near its mouth and ending in Kiel 
Bay. See North Sea and BaUio OanaL 
Bal'timore, a city and port in Maiyland, 
U. States, finely situated on the N. side of 
the PatapsTO, 14 miles above Chesapeake 
Bav. Baltimore takes its name from Lord 
Baltimore, the founder of Maryland; it was 
first laid out as a town in 1729; and was 
erected into a city in 1797. It Is well built, 
chiefly of brick, and is known as the * monu- 
mental city,’ from the public monuments 
which adorn it, the pi^cipal being the 
Washington monument Among its build- 
ings are the city-hall, built in ^naissance 
style, of white marble, with a tower and 
dome rising 240 feet; the Peabody Insti- 
tute, conta&ing a library, art gallery, Ac.; 
the Maryland Institute; the custom-house; 
the post-oflSoe; the United States court- 
house and jail, the Johns Hopkins hospital, 
the Roman Catholic cathed^ Ac. The 
chief educational institution, now one of the 
most important in the Stat^ is the Johns 
Hopkins University , endowed ^th 3,500,000 
dols. by its founder (whose name it bears). 
There is a Roman Catholic archbishop with 
the rank of primate, and a Protestant epis- 
copal bishop. Industries: ship -building; 
manufactures of iron, wool, cotton, pottery, 
&c.; sugar-refining, distilling, tanni^, the 
ma^g of agricultural implements, canning 
oysters and fruits, Ac. As a flour market 
l^timore is an important centre; and it 
does an immense tn^e in exporting tobacco 
and other products. The harbour is very 
extensive, and has lately been much im- 
proved. Pop. (190)), 508,957. 

Baltimore, George Calvert, Lord, bom 
in Yorkshire about 1580 ; died in London, 
1632. He was for some time secretary of 
state to James I., but this post he resigned 
in 1624 in consequence of having become a 
Roman Catholic. Notwithstamfing this he 
retained the colBfidenoe of the king, who in 
1625 raised him to the Irish mrage, his 
title being from Baltimore, a fishing village 
of Cork. He had previously obtained a grant 
of land in Newfoundland, but as this colony 
was much exposed to the attacks of the 
French he left it, and obtained another 
patent for Maryland. He died before the 
charter was completed, and it was granted* 
to his son Cedi, who deputed the governor- 
ship to his brother Leonard (1606-47). 

Baltimore Bird, an American bir^ the 
BaUimoriif family Icteride, nearly 
allied to the StomidaB, or etarlinga. It la a 
360 
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migratoiy bird, and is known also by the 
names of ‘golden robin,* ^hang-bird,* and ‘fire- 
bird.* It is about 7 inches long; the head and 
upper parts are black; the under parts of a 
brilliant orange hue. It builds a pouch-like 
nest, very skilfully constructed of threads 
deftly interwoven, suspended from a forked 
branch and shaded by overhanging leaves. 
It feeds on insects, caterpillars, beetles, Ac. 
Its song is a clear, mellow whistle 
Baluchistan (ba-lo'chi-stan), a country 
in Asia, the coast of which is continuous 
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with the north-western seaboard of Indis^ 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan, on 
the west by Persia, on the south by the 
Arabian Se% and on the east by Sind. It 
has an area of about 160,000 sq. miles, and 
a population estimated at 400,000. The 
genei^ surface of the oountxy is ragged 
and mountainous, with some extensive in- 
tervals of barren sandy deserts, and there 
is a general deficiency of water. The coun- 

S r is almost entirely occupied by paatond 
bes under semi -independent sirdars or 
diiefs. The inhabitants are divided into 
two great branches^ the Baluchis and Bra- 
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huis, differ]^ in their language, figure, and 
manners. Ine Baluchi language resembles 
the modern Persian, the Brahui presents 
many points of agreement with the Dra- 
vidian languages of India. The Baluchis 
in general have tall figures, long visages, 
and prominent features; the Brahuis, on the 
contrary, have short, thick bodies, with 
round faces and flat lineaments, with hair 
and beards frequently brown. Both races 
are zealous Mohammedans, hospitable, brave, 
and capable of enduring much fatigue. The 
Khan of Khelat is nominal ruler of the 
whole land, and in 1877 concluded a treaty 
with Britain, in virtue of which he has be- 
come a feudatory of the Emperor of India. 
The right had already been secured of occu- 
pying at treasure the mountain passes be- 
tween Khelat and Afghanistan; but the 
new treaty places the whole country at the 
disposal of the British government for all 
military and strategical purposes. Quetta, 
a town in the north-east, occupying an im- 
portant position, and certain portions of 
territory, have b^n absolutely annexed. 

Bal'uirter, a small column or pilaster, of 
various forms and dimensions, often adorned 
with mouldings, used for balustrades. 

Balustrade', a range of balusters, together 
with the cornice or coping which they sup- 
port, used as a parapet for bridges or the 
roofs of buildings, or as a mere termination 
to a structure; also serving as a fence or 
incloBure for altars, balconies, terraces, 
staircases, ko, 

Baluze (ba-lUz), I^tiekke, French his- 
torian and miscellaneous writer, bom 1630, 
died 1718. For more than thirty years he 
was librarian to M. de Colbert, and was 
appointed professor of canon law in the 
royal college, but displeasing Louis XIV. 
with his Histoire gm4rale de la maison 
d’ Auvergne, he was thrown into prison and 
his property confiscated. He recovered Ida 
liberty in 1718, but did not regain his posi- 
tion. He left some 1500 MSS. in the 
national library of Paris, besides forty-five 
printed works, including Begum Francoram 
Capitularia, 2 vols., and Miscellanea, 
7 vole. 

Baliac (bsd-zak), HonobA de, a celebrated 
Fren^ novelist, was born at Tours in 1799, 
died 1850. Before completing his twenty- 
fourth year he had published a number of 
novds under various assumed names, but 
the success attending all was very indiffer- 
ent ; and it was not till 1829, by the publi- 
cation of Le Dernier Chouan, a tale of La 
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Vend^ and the firet novel to which Beleac 
Impended Ue name, that the attention of 
tnepubUo wia Averted to the extraordinary 
genlna of the anthor. A etill greater popu- 
uolty attended hie Phyeiologie de Manage, 
a work full of piquant and oauatio obeerva- 
tiona on human nature. He wrote a large 
number of novels, all marked by a singular 
knowledge of human nature and dii^not 
delineation of oharaoter, but apt to be 
marred by exaggeration. Among his best- 
known works are* Soanes de la '^e de Pro- 


believed to have a mkaoulocis virtue in our- 
ing diseases. Bamldnoa are set up for the 
adoration of the Itithful in many places in 
Oatholie countries. 

Bamboooiadaa (bam-bobh-Kdz^, pictures, 
fionerally grotesque, of common, rustic, or 
low life, such as those of Peter Van Laar, 
a Dutch painter of the 17th oentuty, who 
on account of his deformity was called 
Bambooeio (caipple). Teniers is the great 
master of this style. 

Bamboo^ the common name of the arbor- 


vinoe; Sohnes de la Vie Parisienne; Le 
Phre GU>riot; Eugdnie Grandet; and Le 
Mddeoin de Oampagne. The publication 
of this last, in 183fi, led to a oorrespondenoe 
between Bislsao and the Countess Eveline 
de Hanska^ a Polish lady whom, after about 
fifteen years, he visited and married. A 
collected edition of his works under the title 
La Comddie Humaine was published in 45 
vols., Pwis, 1856-59. 

Baliao (b51-s&k), JiaN Loum Gum db, 
French writer, boni 1594, died 1654. His 
writings, which had a great reputation in 
their qaj owing to the elegance of his style, 
are now neglected. The most esteemed are 
his Familiar Letters, Le Prince, Le Socrate 
Ohrdtien, and Aristippe. 

Bamba, a district of the Congo, w. coast 
of Airioa, lying to the south of the river 
Ambris. It is thickly populated, and is 
rich in gold, silver, copper, salt, Ac. 

Bambarixa, a territory of Western Afnca, 
on the Upper Niger, first visited by Mungo 
Park, now in the French portion of the 
Soudan. The country is generally very 
fertile, producing wheat, rice, maize, yams, 
Ac. The inhabitants are of negro or mixed 
raoe, and partly Mohammedans. Excellent 
cotton doth is made. The chief town is 



Sego. Pop. estimated at 2,000,000. 

BarnTMig, a town of Goraiany. Bavaria^ 
diarmingly rituated on sevnnJ mils, on the 
navigable river Begnits, some 8 miles from 
its mouth in the Main. It is the seat of a 
Gatholio arohbishon; the cathedral, founded 
in 1004, is one of the finest draxches in 
Gennany. The royal library contains 
100,000 volumes and valuable MSS. Bam- 
b«g eaifies on a large trade; its indus- 
tries SOPS cotton-spinning, tobaooo-maau- 
faotni^ b re w ing, Ao. Pop. 41,626. 

(bte-l^nfi; ltd., an infant), the 
figure of oor Saviour represented as an in- 
fant in swaddOiiig^dotbes. The Stmtinim 


Amerioa, and growing from a few feet to as 
much as 100, reqnir^ much moisture to 
thrive properly. The best-known spedes 
is B. onmciwiaold, oommon in tropiod and 
snb'tropiod regions. From the creeping 
underground ridaome, wbidi is kmg, thick, 
and jointed, spring severd round jointed 
stdk^ whi(^ send out from their joints 
severd dioots, the stalks slso being armed 
at their Joints with one or two rigid 
spines. The ovd leaves^ 8 or 9 inches long, 
are jfiaoed on diort f oototalka The flowora 
grow in larga panicles from the joints of 
me stalk. Some stems grow to 8 or 10 
indiM in diamsier, and are so hard and 



^inihaombhuf AmCidiatBoinA durable as to be used for building puxposes. 
daoctalud figm oarvad In wood, Is 71ia smallir stdln art uasd for waudng- 
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lUoks, flutei, fto.; and indeed the plant Is 
need for innumerable purposes in we East 
Indies^ Ohina» and other Eastern countries. 
Cotta^ are almost wholly made of it; also, 
bridg^ boxes, water-pipes, ladders, fences, 
bows and arrows, spears, baskets, mats, 
pi^, masts for boats, Ao, The young 
shoots are pickled and eaten (see dtoW), or 
otherwise used as food; the seeds of some 
species are also eaten. Ilie substance called 
taboiheer is a siliceous deposit that gathers 
at the intemodes of the stems. The bamboo 
is imported into Europe and America as a 
paper material as well as for other purposes. 

Bambook', a oountry in Western Africa 
between the Fal^m^ and Senegal rivers, 
about 140 miles in length, by 80 to 100 in 
breadth. It is on the whole hilly and some- 
what ruflged. The valleys and plains are 
remarkably fertile. The natives are Man- 
dingoes, mostly professed Mohammedans 
rul^ by independent chieftains, most of 
whom aiwowledge the supremacy of France. 
Gk)ld and ivory are exchanged for European 
goods. 

Bambook-butter, shea-butter. 

BamlKirough Oaitle, an ancient English 
castle on the coast of Northumberland, for- 
merly with connected estate the property 
of the Forsters, and forfeited to the crown 
in 1715, both being purchased by Lord 
Crewe, Biriiop of Ihvham, and bequeathed 
by him for charitable purposes. 

Bambu'ia. See Bamboo. 

Bam'iaii, a valley and pass of Afghanis- 
tan, the latter at an elevation of 8496 feet, 
the only known pass over the Hindu Kush 
for artillery and heavy transport The val- 
ley is one of the chief centres of Buddhist 
worship^ and contains two remarkable co- 
lossal statues and oUier ancient monuments. 

Bamo. See Bhamo. 

Baxnpion Lectures, a course of lectures 
establiihed in 1751 by John Bampton, canon 
of Salisbury, who braueathed certain pro- 
perty to the University of Oxford for the 
endowment of right divinity lectures to be 
annually delivered The subjects prescribed 
are mainly connected with tne evidences of 
Christianity, and the lecturer must have 
taken the aegree of M.A. at Oxford or 
Oambrii^ Tbe first course of lectures was 
driiverea in 1780, and they have been de- 
Uveied every year rinos^ with the excep- 
tions of 1884, 1885, and 1841. Among the 
gMye remarkable lectures were those by Ur. 
Whtte in 1784, by Dr. Maat in 1812, by 
Itsg^ Heber in 1815, Whatriy in 1822, 


Milman in 1827, Dr. Hampden in 1882, 
Mr. Mansel in 1858, and Canon Liddon in 
1866. A similar course of lectures, the 
Hulsean, is annually delivered at Cam- 
bridge. 

Baa, in politioal law, is equivalent to 
excommunication in eodlesiasticid In Teu- 
tonic history the 6an was an edict of inter- 
diction or proscription: thus, to put a prince 
under the ban of the empire was to divest 
him of his dimities, and to interdict all in- 
tercourse and all ofiioes of humanity with 
the offender. Sometimes whole cities have 
been put under the ban, that is deprived of 
their rights and privilem 

Ban, anciently, a title given to the mili- 
tary oldefs who guarded the eastern marches 
of Hungary, now the title of the governor 
of Croatia and Slavonia, a division of the 
kingdom of Hungary. A provinoe over 
which a baa is pla^ is callea baruU, 

Bana'na, a plant of the genus Musa, nat 
order Musaoete, being M. tapientuniy while 
the plantain is M, j^raditidoa. It is ori- 
ginally indigenous to the East Indies, and 
an herbaceous plant with an underground 
stem. The apparent stem, which is some- 
times as high as 80 feet, is formed of the 
closely compacted sheaths of the leaves. The 
leaves are 6 to 10 feet long and 1 or more 
broad, with a strong midrib, from which the 
veins are given off at right angles; they 
are used for thatch, basket-making, ko., be- 
sides yielding a useful fibre. The spikes 
of the fiowers grow nearly 4 feet long, in 
bunches, covered with purple - coloured 
bracts. The fruit is 4 to 10 or 12 inches 
long, and 1 inch or more in diameter; it 
grows in large bunches, weighing often from 
40 to 80 lbs. llie pulp is soft and of a lus- 
cious taste; when ripe it is eaten raw or 
fried in slioes. The banana is cultivated in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries, and is 
an important article oi food. Manilla hemp 
is tire product of a species of banana. 

Bana'na, an African port, belonging to 
the Ck>ngo Free State, situated at the mouth 
of the river Congo. 

Banaurbird, a pretty insessorial bird 
(letdrus Uuaoptiryx), a native of the West 
Indies and we warmer parts of America. 
It is a lively bird, ea&y domesticated, 
tawny and black in colour, with white bars 
upon the wings. 

Banal See Ban. 

Banliriil^ a town of Ireland, county 
Down, 22 ^es B.w. of Belfast, on the Bann. 
The manufacture of linen la cairied on to 
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a g:reat extent in town and neighbourhood. 
Pop. 6006. 

Banbury (ban'be-ri), a town of England, 
in Oxford, long celebrated for its cheese, its 
cakes, and its ale; a pari. bor. till 1886, and 
now giving name to a pari, di v. of the connty. 
Pop. (mun. bor.) 12,768. 

Baaoa, an island belonging to the Dutch 
East Indies, between Sumatra and Borneo, 
180 miles long, with a width varying from 
10 to SO; pop. 62,000, of which a consider- 
able proportion are Chinese. It is cele- 
brated for its excellent tin, of which the 
annual yield is above 4000 tons; but it pro- 
duces nothing else of any impoitance. 

Banco, in commerce, a term employed to 
designate the money in which the banks of 
some countries keep or kept their accounts, 
in contradistinction to the current money 
of the place, which might vary in value or 
consist of light and foreign coins. The term 
was applied to the Hamburg bank accounts 
before the adoption (in 1878) of the new 
German coinage. The mark banco had a 
value of la SJd.; but there was no corres- 
ponding coin. See Bank. 

Baii'oroft,GEO., American historian, born 
near Worcester, Mass., 1800, died 1 891. He 
was educated at Harvard and in Germany, 
where he made the acquaintance of many 
literary men of note. In 1823 be published 
a translation of Heeren’s Politics of An- 
cient Greece, and a small volume of poems, 
and was aim meditating and collecting 
materials for a history of the United States. 
Between 1834 and 1840 three volumes of 
his histoiy were published. In 1845 he was 
appointed secretwy of the navy, and effected 
many reforms and improvements in that 
department He was American ambassador 
to Britain from 1846 to 1849, when the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. He took the 
opportunity while in Europe to perfect his 
collections on American history. He re- 
turned to New York in 1849, and began 
to prepare for the press the fourth and mth 
volumes of his history, which appeared in 
1852. The sixth appeared in 1864, the 
seventh in 1 868, the eighth soon after, but 
the ninth did not appear till 1866. l^m 
1867 to 1874 he was minister plenipoten- 
tiaiy at the court of Berlin. The tenth and 
last volume of his great work appeared in 
1874. Anadditionalsectionappei^iirstas 
aseparate work in 1882: Histoxy of the For- 
mation of the Constitution of the U. States, 
and the whole came out in 6 vols. in 1884-6. 


He has also published many essays in the 
North American Review and other periodi- 
cals, a selection from which was published 
in 1866 under the title of Miscelli^es. 

Ban'croft, Riohabd, bom in Lancashire 
1544, died 1610. studied at Cambridge, en- 
tered the church, and rose rapidly during 
the reign of Elizabeth till he obtained the 
see of London in 1697. James I. made 
him Archbishop of Canterbury on the death 
of Whitgift. He suppressed the Puritans 
mercilessly, and they in return never ceased 
to abuse him. 

Banda, a town and district of India, in 
the United Provinces. The town stands 
on a plain on the right bank of the Ken 
river, 95 miles s.w. from Allahabad, and 
is a considerable cotton-mart. Pop. 22,565. 
— Area of district 3060 sq. miles; pop. 
706,882. 

Bandage, a surdcal wrapper of some kind 
appUed to a limb or other portion of the 
b^y to keep parts in position, exert a pres- 
sure, or for other purpose. To be able to 
apply a bandage suitably in the case of an 
accident is a highly useful accomplishment, 
which, through the teaching of ambulance 
surgery now so common, may be easily ac- 
quit. 

Banda Islands, a group belonging to 
Holland, Indian Archipelago, south of Ce- 
ram, Great Banda^ the largest, being 12 miles 
long by 2 broad. They are beautiful islands, 
of volcanic origin, yielding quantities of 
nutmeg. Goenong Api, or Fire Mountain, 
is a cone-shaped volcano which rises 2820 
feet above the sea. Pop. 6700. 

Bandajan', a pass over a range of the 
Himidayas, Kashmir state, 14,854 feet 
above sea-level 

Bandaa'na, a variety of silk handkerchief 
having a uniformly dyed ground, usually 
of bnght red or blue, ornamented with 
white or yellow droular, lozenge-shaped, 
or other ^ple figures produced by dis- 
charging the ground colour. 

Baada Oriental. See Uruguay. 

Bandello, Matteo, an Italian writer of 
no/ville or tales, bom about 1480, died about 
1662. He was, in his you^ a Dominican 
monk, and having been banished from Italy 
as a partisan of the French, Henry II. of 
France Mve him in 1660 the bishopric of 
Agen. He left the administration of his 
diocese to the Bishop of Grasse, and em- 
ployed himself, at the advano^ age of 
seventy, in the completian ^ his vmdie. 
He also wrote poetry, bn^MiJMie reats on 
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his novdle, which are in the style of Boc* 
caccio, and have been made use of by Shak- 
Bpere, Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Bande Noire (band nwar), the name given 
when the revolution in France had entailed 
the confiscation of much ecclesiastioal pro- 
perty, also many castles and residences of 
the emigrant and resident nobility, to a 
number of speculators who bought up the 
edifices, Ac., in order to demolish them and 
turn their materials to profit. They were 
BO called on account of their disregard of 
sacred property, of art, antiquity, and his- 
torical associations. 

Band-fish, the popular name of fishes of 
the genus CepUla, from their long, flat, thin 
bodies. C. rubescens, a very frague creature, 
is sometimes cast up on British shores. Also 
called STiake-JUhf Rihhon-jUh 

Ban'diooot, the Mub gigantius^ the largest 
known species of rat, attaining the weight 
of 2 or 3 lbs., and the length, including the 
tail, of 24 to 30 inches. It is a native of 
India, and is very abundant in Ceylon. Its 
flesh is said to be delicate and to resemble 
young pork, and is a favourite article of 
diet with the coolies. It is destructive to 
rice fields and gardens. — The name is also 
given to a family of Australian marsupials. 
The most common species {PeramilcB na- 
the long-nosed bandicoot, measures 
about 1 i foot from the tip of the snout to 
the origin of the tail, and in general appear- 
ance bears a considerable resemblance to a 
large overgrown rat. 

Bandinelli, Baccio, Italian sculptor, bom 
at Florence 1493, died there 1560. He 
was jealous of and strove to rival Michael 
Angelo. Among his works are a Hercules 
and Cacus, the dead body of Christ held up 
by an angel, Adam and £ve, Ac. 

Ban'dit, Italian bandito, originally an 
extUf banished man, or outlaw, and hence, 
as persons outlawed frequently adopted the 
profession of brigand or highwayman, the 
word came to be synonymous wdth brigand, 
and is now applied to members of the or- 
ganized gangs which infest some districts of 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

Band of Ho^, a name given to societies 
of young persons pledged to teetotidism. 

Ban'doleor, a li^e leathern belt or bald- 
rick, to which were attached a bag for balls 
and a number of pipes or cases of wood or 
metal covered with leather, each containing 
a charge of gunpowder. It was worn by 
ancient musketeers and hung from the left 
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shoulder under the right arm with the ball 
bag at the lower extremity, and the pipes 
suspended on either side. The name is now 
mven to a similar belt for carrying a num- 
ber of cartridges. 

Ban'doline, a gummy perfumed substance 
used to impart gloss and stiffness to the 
hair. 

Ban'don, a town, Ireland, ca Cork, on 
both sides of the Bandon. Pop. 8481. 

Bands, a small article of clerical dress 
made of linen going round the neck and 
hanging down in front for a short distance 
in two pieces with square ends, supposed to 
be a relic of the amice. 

Baneberry, Actcsa spkdta, a European 
plant, order Ranunculacesp, local in Eng- 
land, with a spike of white flowers and 
black, poisonous berries. Two American 
species are considered remedies for rattle- 
snake bite. 

Bailor (ba-n&ri), Johan Gubtapsson, a 
Swedish general in the Thirty Years’ war, 
bom 1596, died 1641. He made his first 
campaigns in Poland and Russia, and ac- 
companied Gustavus Adolphus, who held 
him in high esteem, to Germany. After 
the death of Gustavus in 1632 he bad the 
chief command of the Swedish army, and 
in 1634 invaded Bohemia, defeated the 
Saxons at Wittstock, 24tb September, 1636, 
and took Torgau. He ravaged Saxony 
again in 1639, gained another victory at 
Chemnitz, and in 1640 defeated Piccolo- 
mini. In January, 1641, he very nearly 
took Ratisbon by surprise. 

Banff (bamf), county town of Banffshire, 
Scotland, a seaport on the Moray Firth at 
the mouth of the Deveron. It is well built, 
carries on some ship-building, and has a rope 
and sail work, a brewery, Ac., with a fishing 
and shipping trade. Near the town are the 
County Lunatic Asylum, and Duff House, 
the seat of the Earl of Fife; on the east 
side of the Deveron is the town of Macduff, 
where an entensive fishing trade is carried 
on. Banff is one of the Elgin burghs, 
which together return a member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. of pari. burglL which Includes 
Macduff, 7148; ^nff portion, 8780.— Tlie 
county has an area of 410,112 acres. In 
the south it is mountainous ; but the nor- 
thern part is comparatively low and fer- 
tile; principal rivers, the Spey and Deveron; 
prindpal mountains, Cairngorm (4095 ft) 
and B^ Maodhui (4296 ft), on its southern 
boundary. Little wheat is raised, the prin- 
cipal crops being barley, oats, turnips^ and 
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potatoes. Fishing Is an Important industiy ; 
as is idso the distuling of whisky. Serpen- 
tine abounds in several places^ especially at 
Portsoy, where it is known as * Portsoy 
maible/ and Scotch topazes or cairngorm 
stones are found on the mountains in the 
south. Banffshire returns one member to 
Parliament. Pop. (1901), 61,487. 

Bang. See Bhxmg, 

Ban^ore^ a town of Hindustan, capital 
of Mysore^ and giving its name to a con- 
siderable district in the east of Mysore 
state. The town stands on a heuthy 
plateau 8000 feet above sea-level, has a 
total area of nearly 14 square miles, and is 
one of the pleasantest British stations in 
India In the old town stands the fort, re- 
constructed by Hyder Ali in 1761, and 
taken by Lord ComwaUis in 1791. Under 
English administration the town has greatly 
prospered in recent times. There are manu- 
factures of silks, cotton doth, carpets, ^Id 
and silver lace, &c. Pop. 159,046. The 
Bangalore district has an area of 2559 
square miles, of which more than half 
represent cultivable land. Pop. 802,994. 

Bangkok", or Bankok, the capital of the 
Kingdom of Siam, extending for several 
miles on both sides of the Menam, which 
falls into the Gulf of Siam about 15 miles 
below, llie inner dty occupies an island 
surrounded with walls and oastions; and 
contains the palace of the king and other 
important buildings. The dweUings of the 
common people are of wood or bamboo often 
raised on piles ; a large portion of the popu- 
lation, however, dweU in boats or wooden 
houses erected on bamboo rafts moored in 


appears to have possessed a cathedral in the 
sixth century, though the present cathedral 
—the third— only dates nom the reign of 
Henry VII. There is also a university 
college. Since the oonstmotion of the Mend 
Bridge^ Bangor has risen into some import- 
ance as a popular resort ; its principal trade 
is in the exp^ of slates from the ne^hbour- 
ing quarries. Pop 11,269. 

Baa'gor, a seaport town, Ireland, county 
Down, on the south side of Belfast Lough. 
Principal trade cotton, linen, and em- 
broideries. Pop. 5908. 

Baa'gor, a port of the United States, in 
Maine, on the w. side of Penobscot Kiver, 
a flourishing and pleasantly situated town, 
and one of &e largest luml^r depdts in the 
world. The river is navigable to the town 
for vessels of the largest Pop 19,108. 

Bango'rian Controyeny, a controversy 
stirred up by a sermon preached before 
George 1. in 1717 by Dr. Hoadly, bishop of 
Bangor, from the text *My kingdom is 
not of this world,’ in which the bishop con- 
tended in the most pronounced manner for 
the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom. 
The controversy was carried on with great 
heat for many years, and resulted in an 
enormous collection of pamphlets. 

Baiigs"ziiig. See Bwnocnng, 

Bangweo'lo, Lake, in South Africa, the 
southernmost of the great lake reservoirs of 
the Congo, discovered by Livingstone in 
1868, an oval-shaped shallow sheet of water, 
said to be 150 miles in length along its 
greater axis from east to viest, and about 
75 miles in width, but its exact limits are 
uncertain. 


the river, and forming a floating town. 
Temples are numerous and lavishly deco- 
rated. Houses in the European style are 
beginning to be erected, and among other 
advances recently made are the introduction 
of the telemph and tele^one, gas, fire- 
engines, and omnibuses, ^e tnSe, botb 
inhuid and foreign, is very extensive, the 
ei^rts oonsisting chiefly of rice, sugar, 
■Ilk, cotton, toba(^ poppor, sesame, ivory, 
aromatic wood, cabinet woods, tin, hidM, 


Ban"iaii, or Ban'tait, an Indian trader 
or merchant, one enga^ in oommeroe 
generally, but more partioularly one of the 
great traders of Western India, as In the 
seaports of Bombay, Kurraohee, Ac., who 
carry 4l|a a large t^e by means of cara- 
vans wifli the interior of Asia, and with 
Africa by vessels. They form a dlass of the 
Vaisya caste, wear a peculiar dress, and are 
strict in the observance of fasts and in 
abstainlnir from the use of flesh Hence— 


&a ; and the imports oonsisting chiefly of 
British cotton, woollen, and ciher goods. 
Pop. estimated at 500,000, of whom about 
a half are Chinese. 

Baaglas, ornamental rings wom upon the 
arms and ankles in India and Africa. 

Ban'cor, a dty of North Wales, in Caer- 
narvonshire, pictarssquely sitaated near the 
aortheni enteanoe of the Menal Strait It 


Banian days, days In which sailors in the 
navy had no flesh meat served out to them. 
Baman da^ are now abolished, but the 
term Is still applied to days of poor fare. 
Banian-tree. See Banyan, 

Ba'nim, Johe, an Irish novelist^ drama- 
tist and poet bom In 1798, died 1842. 
His chief early work was a poem, The 
cut’s Paradise (18^ Having eettied In 
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Loodon, Ke made Variocu oantributioiif to 
magarinoe and to the stage; but his fame 
rests on his novels, parUomarlj the O’Hara 
Taleii^ in which Iri^ life is achnirably por- 
trayed In these, as in some of his other 
puraoations, his brother, Michael Banim 
(bom 1796, died 1874), had an important 
shares if not an equal claim to praise. 

Banishment. See ExHe, 

Banjannassin, a diatrict and town in the 
south-east of Borneo, under the government 
of the Dutch. The town is situated on an 
arm of the Banjar, about 14 miles above its 
mouth, in a maraby locality, the houses 
being built on piles, and many of them on 
rafts. Exports: pepper, benzoin, bezoar, 
ratans, dragon’s-blood, birds’- nests, Ac.; 
imports : rioe, salt, sugar, opium, Ac. Pop. 
26,000 to 80,000. 

Ban’jo (a negro corruption of bandore. 
It. pcmdora, from L. pandovra, a three- 


the form of stock or shares which are 
bouffht and sold in the open market; private 
banlu embracing those which are carried on 
by one or more individuals without special 
authority or charter and under Hie laws 
regulating ordinary trading companies. In 
reflect of function three kinds of banks 
may be discriminated: (1) banks of deposit 
merely, receiving and returning money at 
the convenience of depositors; (2) banks 
of discount or loan, borrowing money on 
deposit and lending it in the discount of 
promissory notes, bills of exchange^ and 
negotiable securities; (8) banks of droula- 
tion or issue, which give currency to pro- 
missory notes of their own, payable to 
bearer and serving as a medium of exchange 
within the sphere of their banking opera- 
tions The more highly orffanizeid banks 
discharge all three functions, but all modem 
banks unite the two first For the suooess- 


stxinged instrament), 
the favourite musical 
instrument of the ne- 


groes of the Southern 


itates of America. It 


is six-stringed, has a 
body like a tambour- 
ine and a neck like a 


guitar, and is played 
by stopping thestrings 
with ^e fingers of the 
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ful working of a banking establishment 
certain resources other than the deposits 
are of course necessary, and the subs^bed 
capital, that is the money paid up by share- 
holders on their shares and forming the 
substantial portion of their claim to public 
credit, is held upon a different foothig to 
the sums reoeiv^ from depositors. It is 
usually considered that for sound banking 
this capital should not be traded with for 
the purpose of making gain in the same 


left hand and twitch- 
ing or striking them with the fingera of the 
tight. The upper or octave string, how- 
ever, is never stopped. 

BfU^oemas (bw'yd-mas), town in Java, 
near the centre of the island well built and 
uf commercial importance; it is 22 miles from 
the coast, and is the residence of a Dutch 


way as the monies deposited in the bank; 
and it is for the most part invested in 
government or other securities subject to 
Httle fluctuation in value and readily con- 
vertible into money. But in any case 
prudence demands that a reserve be kept 
sufficient to meet all probable requirements 
of customers in event of commercial crises 


governor. Pop. 9000. 

Bank, primi^y an establishment for the 
deposit, custody, and repayment on demand, 
^ money ; and obtaining the bulk of its 
plofits ^m the investment of sums thus 
derived and not in imxnediate demand. 
Hie taka is a derivative of the bcmco or 
bench of the early Italian money dealers, 
bdng analogous in its origin to the terms 
tfwperitot (trapma, a bendi or table) applied 
to the ancient Greek money-chuigeTS, and 
menmtrU (menea, a table) applied to the 
public bankers cf Borne. 

In reqpect of oonstltutloa Hiere is a broad 
diviskm of banks Into pubHo and private; 
puhUo banks iwAiitiwy Bach establiwments 
ai are under any special state or municipal 
i^OQOtrol or patronage^ or whose oapital Is in 
167 


or mmor panics. The reserve of toe bank- 
ing department of the Bank of England is 
always in odn, or in notes against which 
an equivalent value of coin and bullion is 
Mng in the issue department. In other 
Engush banks toe reserve is usually kept 
paiily in gold and P^y in government 
stocks and Bank of England notes; but it 
sometimes lies as a depm in toe Bank of 
England. The working capital proper of a 
bade is oonstitnted by monies on deposit, 
for which the bank may or may not pay 
interest; the advanti^ of seourity, of ease 
in the transmission of payments, oa, beinr 
regarded In the eases of banks little affected 
competition as a sufficient return to the 
depositor. Thus the Bank of En^^and pays 
no Interest on deposltf^ wMle the oontraiy 
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pnctioe has prevailed in Scotland since 
1729. 

Of the methods of making profit upon 
the money of depositors, one of the most 
common is to advance it in the discounting 
of bills of exchange not having long periods 
(seldom more than 3 months with the Bank 
of England) to run; the banker receiving 
the amounts of the bills from the acceptors 
when the bills arrive at maturity. Loans 
or advances are also often made by bankers 
upon exchequer bills or other government 
securities, on railway debentures or the 
stock of public companies of various kinds, 
as well as upon goods lying in public ware- 
houses, the dock-warrant or certificate of 
ownership being transferred to the banker 
in security. In the case of a well-established 
credit they may be advanced upon notes of 
hand without other security. Money is less 
commonly advanced by bankers upon mort- 
gages on land, in which the money loaned is 
iJmost invariably locked up for a number of 
years. To banks of issue a further source of 
profit is open in their note circulation, inas- 
much as the bank is enabled to lend these 
notes, or promises to pay, as if they were so 
much money and to receive interest on the 
loan accordingly, as well as to make a profit- 
able use of the money or property that may 
be received in exchange for its notes, so long 
as the latter remain in circulation. It is 
obvious, however, that this interest on its 
loaned notes may not run over a very 
extended period, in that the person to whom 
they are issued may at once return them to 
the bank to lie there as a deposit and so 
may actually draw interest on them from 
the bank of issue; or he may present them 
to be exchanged for coin, or by putting 
them at once into circulation may ensure acer- 
tain number speedily finding their way back 
through other han^ or other banks to the 
establishment from which he received them. 
A considerable number of the notes issued 
will, however, be retained in circulation at 
the convenience of the public as a medium 
of exchange: and on this circulating portion 
a clear profit accrues. This rapid return of 
notes through other banks, &c., in exchange 
||H^>ortions of the reserve of the issuing 
bsSl^i^ one of the restraints upon an issue 
of nothin excess of the ability of the bank 
to sneet wem. In Britain a more obvious 
restraint upon an unlimited note issue, origi- 
nating partly in a desire for greater security, 
partly in ^e belief that the note auraenta- 
rion of ^e ounenoy might lead to harmful 


economic results in its influence upon prices, 
is to l)e found in the bank acts of 1844 
and 1845, which impose upon banks of issue 
the necessity of keeping an equivalent in 
gold for all notes issued beyond a certain 
fixed amount. The wisdom of these legal re- 
strictions, which are not uniform through- 
out the kingdom, and the desirability of the 
acquisition and control by the state of the 
whole business of issue, are still matters of 
debate. 

In specific relation to his customer the 
banker occupies the position of debtor to 
creditor, holding money which the custo- 
mer may demand at any time in whole or 
in part by means of a cheque payable at 
sight on presentation during banldng hours. 
For the refusal to cash a cheque from the 
erroneous supposition that he has no funds 
of his customer’s in his bands, or for 
misleading statements respecting the posi- 
tion in which the bank stands, the banker 
is legally responsible. Moreover, the law 
regards him as bound to know his cus- 
tomer's signature, and the loss falls upon 
him in event of his cashing a forged cheque. 
In their relations to the community, the 
chief services rendered by banks are the 
following: — By receiving deposits of money, 
and massing in sums efficient for extensive 
enterprises the smaller savings of indi- 
vidueJs, they are the means of keeping fully 
and constantly employed a large portion of 
the capital of the community whi^, but for 
their agency, would be unproductive; they 
are the means by which the surplus capital 
of one part of a country is transferred to 
another where it may be advantageously 
employed in stimulating industry; they 
enable vast and numerous money transac- 
Hons to be carried on without the interven- 
tion of coin or notes at all, thus obviating 
trouble, risk, and expense. The mechanism 
by which the last of these benefits Is 
secured is to be found in perfection in the 
Loudon Clearing House. 

Although banking operations on a con- 
siderable scale appear to have been con- 
ducted by the ancients, modem banking 
must be regarded as having had an inde- 
pendent origin in the reviving civilization 
of the middle ages. In the twelfth century 
almost the whole trade of Eusope was in 
the liands of the Italian cities, ana it was in 
theee that the need of bankers was first 
felt The earliest public bank, that of 
Venice, established in 1171 and existing 
down to the dhnolution of the republic in 
8fi8 ' 
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1797, was for some time a bank of deposit 
only, the government being responsible for 
the deposits, and the whole capital being in 
effect a public loan. In the early periods 
of the operations of this bank deposits 
could not be withdrawn, but the depositor 
had a credit at the bank to the amount 
deposited, this credit being transferable to 
another person in place of money payment. 
Subsequently dep^its were allowed to be 
withdrawn, the original system proving 
inconvenient outside the Venetian bound- 
aries. It was, however, less from the Bank 
of Venice than from the Florentine bankers 
of the 13th and 14th centuries that modem 
banking specially dates, the magnitude of 
their operations being indicated by the fact 
that between 1430 and 1433, 76 bankers of 
Florence issued on loan nearly 5,000,000 
gold florins. The Bank of St. George at 
Genoa also furnished a striking chapter in 
financial history. The important Bank of 
Amsterdam, t^en by Adam Smith as a 
type of the older banks, was established in 
1609, and owed its origin to the fluctuation 
and uncertainty induct by the clipped and 
worn currency. The object of the institu- 
tion (establi^ed under guarantee of the 
city) was to give a certain and unquestion- 
able value to a bill on Amsterdam ; and for 
this purpose the various coins were received 
in deposit at the bank at their real value in 
standard coin, less a small charge for re- 
coinage and expense of management. For 
the amount deposited a credit was opened 
on the books of the bank, by the trancier of 
which payments could be made, this so-called 
hanh money being of uniform value as re- 
presenting money at the mint standard. It 
bore, therefore, an o^fo or premium above 
the worn coin currency, and it was legally 
compulsory to make idl payments of 600 
guilders and upwards in bank money. The 
deposits were supposed to remain in the 
coffers of the bai:^ but they were secretly 
traded with in the 18th century till the 
collapse of the bank in 1790. Banks of 
similar character were established at Nurem- 
berg and other towns, the most important 
being the bank of Hamburg, founded in 
1619. In England there was no correspond- 
ing institution, the London merchants being 
in the habit of lodging their money at the 
Mint in the Tower, until Charles 1. appro- 
priated the whole of it (jC 200,000) in 1640. 
Thenceforth they lodged it with the gold- 
smiths, who began to do banking bu&ess 
in a small way, encouraging deposits by 
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allowing interest {id, a da^) for their use, 
lending money for short periods, discounting 
bills, £c. The bank-note was first invented 
and issued in 1690 by the Bank of Sweden, 
founded by Palmstruck in 1688, and one of 
the most successful of banking establish- 
ments. About the same time the banks of 
England and Scotland began to take shape, 
opening up a new era in the financing of 
commerce and industry. 

The Bank of England, the most important 
banking establishment in the world, was pn)- 
jected by William Paterson, who was after- 
wards the promoter of the disastrous Darien 
scheme. It was the first public bank in the 
United Kingdom, and was chartered in 1694 
by an act which, among other things, 
secured certain recompenses to such persons 
as should advance the sum of £1,500,000 
towards carrying on the war against 
France. Su>)scribers to the loan became, 
under the act, stockholders, to the amount 
of their respective sulmcriptions, in the 
capital stock of a corporation, denominatedi 
the Governor and Company of the Hank of 
Enyland, The company thus formed, ad- 
vanced to the government £1,200,000 at 
an interest of 8 per cent — the government 
making an additional bonus or allowance to 
the bank of £4000 annually for the manage- 
ment of this loan (which, in fact, constituted 
the capital of the bank), and for settling the 
interest and making transfers, &c., among 
the various stockholders. This bank, like 
that of Venice, was thus originally an engine 
of the government, and not a mere com- 
mercial establishment. Its capital has been 
added to from time to time, the original 
capital of £1,200,000 having increased to 
£14,553,000 in 1816, since which no further 
augmentation has taken place. There exists 
besides, however, a variable ‘rest’ of over 
£3,000,000. The charter of the bank was ori- 
ginally granted for eleven years cert^, or till 
a year’s notice after August 1 , 1 705. It was 
subsequently renewed for various periods in 
1697, 1708, 1718, 1742, 1764, 1781, 1800, 
1838, and 1844, certain conditions which 
the bank had to fulfil Ijeing specified at 
each renewal. On this last occasion it 
was continued till twelve monthC^Otice 
from 1855. At the same time the issue 
department of the bank was established as 
distinct from the general banking depart- 
ment, the sole business intrusted to the 
former being the issue of notes. By this 
arrangement the bank was authorim to 
issue notes to the value of £14,000,000 upon 
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•eoniitiM ip^dally let apart, tha moat Im- 
portant of the aeouritiei being the lum of 
£11,015,100 due to the bank by the govern- 
ment, tether with ao much of the coin 
and bullion then held by the bauk aa waa 
not required by the banking department. 
The ba^ has ainoe been permitted to in- 
crease its issue on aeourities to £18,175,000, 
blit for every note that the issue department 
may issue beyond the total sum of 
£18,175,000 an equivalent amount of coin 
or bullion must be paid into the coffers of 
the bank. The Bank of England notes are, 
therefore, really equivalent to, and at any 
time convertible into gold, as it is in the 


utmost degree improbable that any drain dn 
the treasure in the bank will i^uce the 
outstanding notes below £16,800,000. They 
are (like all English bank-notes) of the value 
of £5 and upwards, and are legal tender 
throughout England. Notee once issued by 
the bulk and returned to it are not reissued 
but are deetroyed — a system adopted in 
order to facilitate the keeping of an account 
of the numbers of the notes in circulation, 
and BO prevent forgery. 

In compliance also with the act of 1844 
the bauk is oomiielled to publish a weekly 
account, of which the following is a speci- 
men: — 


Dr. 

\otes issued, 


ISSUB DKPARTHE19T. Week ending Oct 1, 1902. 


£61,792,830 


£51,792,330 


flovoninient debt, 
Other securitieM, 

Gold coin and bullion, 
8ilver bnlllon, . . 


Cr. 

£11.016,100 

7,169,000 

33,017,380 

£ 61 , 702 ^ 


Bahkiko Department. 


Propristors* cspital £14,563.000 

Proprietors' rest, 8,810.780 

Public deposits, 10,026.793 

Other deposits 42,096,626 

Seven-days’ and other bills, . . . . 188,690 


£71,279,825 

The total of the notes given out by the 
issue department is called the * issue circula- 
tion/ the portion of it in the hands of the 
public being the ^active circulation,* and 
that still in the banking department being 
the ^note reserve.’ This *note re8cr^e’ 
represents really the amount of bullion in 
the issue department available for the use 
of the banldng department. Of the other 
items in the account it may be noted that 
the proprietors’ ^rest’ is a varying surplus 
increased always by accumulated profits up 
to April 5th and October 10th, when the 
bank dividends are paid to the shareholders; 
and that the public deposits, which include 
sums lodged on account of the customs, 
inland revenue, increase through revenue 
receipts until the dividend terms in January, 
April, July, and October. The other or 
private deposits comprise those of bankers, 
merchants, and other persons. An increase 
in these private deposits indicates an in- 
crease of monetary ease, while a decrease 
informs us that bankers, merchants, and 
traders have calls upon them for money. 
A better Indication of the demand for 
money is furnisfaed, however, the ad* 
vanees on oomtneroial securities, s^ it is by 


Or. 

Government securities, .. .. £15,826,060 

Other securities, 81,887,516 

Notes unemployed 21,391.145 

Gold and silver bullion 2,225,084 


£71,279,825 

this and the condition of the reserve that the 
bank rate of discount is regulated. When 
the reserve is high and the advances moder- 
ate the discount rate is low, and it is raised 
according as the reserve falls and advances 
are mure in request, especially during an 
adverse foreign exchange and drain of gold. 
Gold is thus restriuned from going abroad, 
and its influx into the country is encouraged. 
In addition to the profit which the bank 
may malm by ordinary banking business, it re- 
ceives anallowanoefor the management of the 
national debt, Aa, at the rate of £300 per 
million on £6,000,000, and £150 per million 
on all debt si^ve that sum. It also derives 
a profit from the foreign coin and bullion 
brought to it, for which it pays £8, 17s. 9(f., 
or Hd. per ounoe lens than the real value. 

The management of the bank is in the 
hands of a governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four directors, eleo^ by stock- 
holders who have held £600 of stock for sia 
months previous to the election. A director 
is require to hold £2000, a deputy-governor 
£3000, and a governor £4000 of the stock. 
The court or Wrd of directors meets every 
Thunday, when the weekly account is pro* 
sented. 


aro 
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Tbt otAiOT EngUfh b«iiki oonsift of na- 
meroot jaint^sto^ and private banka in 
London and the provinoea, many of the pro- 
vincial eatabliahmenta of both kindi having 
the right to iaane notea. Private banka in 
London with not more than aix partnera 
have never been prevented from laauing 
notea, but they could not profitably com- 
pete with the Bank of Engumd. The maxi- 
mum iaauea of the provincial banka are 
limited to a certain amount, againat which 
they are not compelled to hold gold in re- 
aerve, and they have no power to iaaue 
againat apecie in exceaa of the fixed oiroida- 
tion. Their actual iaauea are oonaiderably 
below thia amount. No union can take 
place between a joint-atook bank and a pri- 
vate bank, or between two joint-atook bimka 
of iaaue, without one of them loaing ita 
iaaue. Their total authoriaed circulation is 
about £2|958,900t but the actual circulation 
of theae banks ie now only about £1,200,000, 
distributed among about thirty-seven pri- 
vate and about twenty-eight joint-stock 
banka. The notes of these banka are payable 
in Bank of England paper. The greater 
number of joint-stock banka are of limited 
liability, though their liability in respect of 
their notes is unlimited. Some of them have 
a number of branohea. All the joint-stock 
banks allow interest on money deposited 
with them. The total paid-up capital and 
reaervea of the English joint-atook banks is 
over £93,000,000. 

In Scotland there are no private banka, 
the only banka in that portion of the United 
Kingdom being ten joint-stock banka of 
iaaue, and their branches. By the act of 
1845 new banks of issue were prohibited, a 
monopoly being given to such establish- 
ments as existed in the year previous to 1st 
May, 1845. At the same time the issue of 
each was limited to the amount of its aver- 
age droulation during that year, together 
with the specie held at the head-office. Any 
bank iaaui^ notes in excess of this limit ia 
supposed to hold an equivalent amount of 
gold. The aggregate authorized circulation 
is now £2,676,850; the average actual cir- 
culation is about £6,600,000 The Bank of 
Scotland, eatablished by act of Parliament 
in 1696, had for ha original capital only 
£100,000, increased to£200, 000 inl744; but 
it now has a oapitalof £1,250,000 paid up. It 
remained the only bank in Scotli^ till the 
Bc^al Bank of Scotland was established in 
1727, with an original capital of £161,000, 
which has grown to £2,000, OOa The 
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Britirii Linen Company was incorporated in 
1746, for the purpose of promoting the 
linen manufacture, but soon oecame a gen- 
eral banking company; capital, £1,260,000. 
These three banks ohdm to be by their 
charters banks of limited liability. All 
the other Scottish banks have been estab- 
lished within the 19th century. They 
are all incorporated by royal charter or 
act of Parliament, wmch enables them 
to sue and be sued as a corporation, and 
latterly they have all become ban^ of 
limited liab^ty, except that their liability 
is not to be limited in respect to their note 
issue. The total paid-up capital of the 
Scotch banks is £9,800,000. A large num- 
ber of one-pound notes circulate in Scotland, 
thus tending to keep the requirements for 
gold low. Prom allowing a moderate rate 
of interest on money deposited with them, it 
is not uncommon for depositors in Scottish 
banks to lodge their money permauently as 
an investment; and the habit of keeping an 
account with a banker is much more gen- 
eral in Scotland than in England, branch 
offices of the banks being veir numerous. 
Several of the Scotch banks nave branch 
offices in London, but of course they cannot 
issue their own notes from these offices. 
The Scotch banks have enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for stability, and though public con- 
fidence was somewhat shaken by the failure 
of the Western Bank in 1857, and even 
more rudely by that of the City of Glasgow 
Bank in 1878, their shares are generally 
looked upon as a safe and remunerative in- 
vestment Their total deposits amount to 
fully £100,000,000. 

banks in Ireland consist of one public 
or national bank, the Bank of Ireland and 
of sundry joint-stock and private banks. 
The authorised note circulation is arranged 
on the same footing as that of the Scotch 
banks. If any bank discontinues its issue 
and issues notes of the Bank of Ireland, the 
circulation of the latter may be to an equal 
amount increased. The authorized circula- 
tion is £6,354,494, the actual circulation is 
sometimes a little above, sometimes a little 
below. The Bank of Ireland, which was 
established by charter in 1788 with similar 
privileges to those granted to the Bank ok* 
England, has lent the greater portion of 
its capital to government. Its capital Is 
£2,769,230 (or £8,000,000 Irish); it has 
aJso a rest or reserve of over £1,000,000.. 
The bank allows interest on deposits when 
lodged fur a stated period. 
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Of all other banks the Bank of France 
is second in importance only to the Bank of 
England. It was established in the be 
ginning of the 19th centuiy, at first with 
a capitol of 45,000,000 francs, and with the 
exclusive privilege in Paris of issuing notes 
payable to bearer, a privilege which was 
extended in 1848 to cover the whole of 
France. It has numerous branches in the 
larger towns» a number of these having 
been acqtiired in 1848, when certain joint- 
stock banks of issue were by government 
decree incorporated with the Bank of France, 
the capital of which was then increased to 
91,250,001 francs (£3,650,000), in 91,250 
shares of 1000 francs each. In 1857 the 
capital was doubled, and besides this it has 
a large surplus capital or rest. Juke the 
Bank of ICngland, it is a bank of de]K)Bit, 
discount, and circulation, and is a large 
creditor of the state. The government 
appoints the governor and the two deputy- 
governors, who are all required to be stock- 
holders. There is also a body of fifteen 
directors and three censors, nominated by 
the shareholders. The value of its note 
circulation is about £115,000,000. 

With regard to the banks in British colo- 
nies little need be said. All the more im- 
portant are joint-stock concerns, and they 
are carried on subject to acts passed by the 
respective colonial legislatures. Some of 
them have their headquarters in London, 
and have been established by English capi- 
tal In Canada the banks are not allowed 
to issue notes of lower denominations than 
five dols., notes for small amounts up to 
four dols. being issued by the Dominion 
government; and the banking laws are such 
that there is no possibility of holders of 
bank-notes being losers by them. The total 
paid-up capital of the Canadian banks is 
about £12,000,000; their total deposits 
about £45,000,000. 

The more important of the banks of the 
United States are what are called national 
banks, established in accordance with an act 
passed in 1868. Associations of this kind 
at starting must invest at least a third of 
their paid-up capital in government bonds, 
which pay them an interest of 4 per cent 
more or less. They then obtain from the 
government bureau, established for the pur- 
pose, 90 per cent of paper -money sheets 
which tiiey sign and pay out, this constitu- 
ting their note droulation. These banks 
pay no interest to depositors. Besides the 
notes of these banks a large portion of the 


currency of the United States consists of 
government notes issued from the national 
treasury. There are also banks chartered 
by the different states and private banks 
Savings-banks are banks established for 
the receiving of small sums so as to be taken 
advantage of by the poorer classes, and they 
are earned on entirely for behoof of the 
depositors. They are of comparatively re- 
cent origin, one of the earliest having been 
an institution in which small sums were 
received and interest allowed on them, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, at I'ot- 
tenham, near London, in 1803. The first 
savins -bank in Scotland was formed in 
1810 by the Rev. Henry Duncan, of Kuth- 
well, Dumfriesshire. In 1814 the Edin- 
burgh savings-bank was established on the 
same principles, and the system soon R{)read 
over the kingdom. The first act relating 
to savings-banks was passed in 1817. By 
it all deposits in savings-banks, as soon as 
they reaped £50, were placed in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners, who 
allowed interest on them. In 1824 it was 
enacted that the deposits for the first year 
should not exceed £50, nor those in subse- 
(juent years £30, the total deposits being 
limited to £150, and interest ceasing to be 
paid when accrued interest made the total 
£200. By the act of 1898 the limit of 
annual deposit was raised to £50, and the 
interest is now rather less than £2, 10s. An 
act of 1833 had provided for the purchase of 
government annuities by depositors either 
for life or for a term of years ; and an an- 
nuity of any amount up to £100 may now 
be obtained. Depositors in savings -Woks 
(by an act of 1880) can also have their 
money invested for them in government 
stock, the banks collecting and paying the 
dividends ; and when accrued interest raises 
an account above £200 the excess is now 
so invested for the depositor. The total 
amount invested by one person in govern- 
ment stock is not to exceed £500, nor £200 
in one year. These banks are managed by 
local trustees having no personal interest 
in the business, and by certain paid officers. 
A new class of savings - banks, namely, 
post-office savings-banks^ were established in 
Britain in connection with the money-order 
department of the ppst-office in 1861. Any 
sum not less than is shilling is received, so 
as not to exceed £50 in one year, or more 
than £200 in all; the excess of accrued 
interest above this being invested in govern- 
ment stock. Interest is paid on every com- 
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plete pound at the rate of 24 per cent. For 
the deposits the government is responsible, 
and they may be drawn from any post- 
office savings-bank in the kingdom. These 
savings-banks have become very numerous, 
and much of the funds formerly in the 
trustees’ savings-banks has been transferred 
to them. The total amount deposited in 
the old banks is now about £61,000,000, in 
the new about £130,000,000. The regula- 
tions regarding the purchase of government 
stock and annuities correspond with those 
given above. Savings-banks are now well 
known in all civilized countries, and the 
good they have done is incalculable. In 
the U. States there is an enormous amount 
of money deposited in them. Post-office 
savings-banks have been proposed to be 
established in the States, but have not yet 
been so. In Canada, Australia, and other 
British colonies they are established, as well 
as savings-banks of several other kinds. 
School savings-banks are the most recent 
institutions of this kind, and have had a 
marked effect for good. 

Banki’ya Fowl {Oallua hanklva\ a fowl 
living wild in Northern India, Java, Su- 
matra, &c., believed to be the original of 
our common domestic fowls. 

Bankrupt (from It. &anca, a bench, and 
Lat ruptuSf broken, in allusion to the 
benches formerly used by the money-lenders 
in Italy, which were broken in case of their 
failure), a person whom the law does or 
may take cognizance of as unable to pay 
his debts. Properly it is of narrower signi- 
fication than insolvent, an insolvent person 
simply being unable to pay all his debts. 
In England up till 1861 the term bankrupt 
was limited to an insolvent trader, and such 
traders were on a different footing from 
other insolvent persons, the latter not get- 
ting the same legal relief from their debts. 
In all civilized communities laws have been 
passed regarding bankruptcy. At present 
bankruptcy in England is regulated by the 
Bankruptcy Acts of 1883 and 1890, which 
have as one chief feature the intervention 
of the Board of Trade in the proceeding's, 
with the object of obtaining full official 
supervision and control. A bankruptcy 
petition may be presented either by a 
creditor or a debtor. A creditor’s petition 
must be founded on a debt of not less than 
fifty pounds, due to one or more creditors, 
and on an ' act of bankruptcy ’ committed 
by the debtor within three months before 
the presentation of the petition. A debtor 
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commits an act of bankruptcy if he makes 
a conveyance of his property to a trustee 
for the benefit of his creditors; if he makes 
a fraudulent transfer of any part of his 
property; if, to defeat or delay his creditors, 
he conceal himself either at home or abroad; 
if execution issued a^inst him has been en- 
forced by seizure and sale of his goods under 
process in an action in any court; if he files 
in court a declaration of inability to pay 
his debts, or presents a bankruptcy petition 
against himself; if a creditor has obtained 
a final judgment against him for any amount 
and he fail to pay the judgment debt with- 
out satisfactory reason; or if the debtor 
gives notice to any of his creditors that he 
has suspended, or is about to suspend, pay- 
ment of his debts. In London jurisdiction 
in bankruptcy now rests with the High 
Court of Justice, while the county courts 
continue to have jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
outside the London district. When the 
court is satisfied as to the petitirm, a * receiv- 
ing order ’ is issued to protect the debtor’s 
estate by constituting the official appointed 
by the Board of Trade receiver of the 
debtor's property, and to stay the remedies 
of all creditors until the meeting of creditors, 
’i'he debtor must make out a full statement 
of his affairs, accounting as best be can for 
bis insolvency. The official receiver sum- 
mons the meeting of creditors, a summary 
of the debtor’s affairs being sent to each 
creditor with the notice of the meeting, 
which is also advertised in the London Ga- 
zette. The creditors must send to the offi- 
cial receiver one day before the meeting 
sworn proofs of their claims to enable them 
to vote. At the meeting the creditors 
(unless the debtor’s proposal for a composi- 
tion or scheme be entertained) pass a reso- 
lution adjudging the debtor bankrupt, and 
appoint a trustee of the bankrupt's property, 
with a committee of inspection selected 
from their own body to superintend the 
administration of the bankrupt’s property 
by the trustee, who divides the available 
realized assets amongst all creditors who 
have sent sworn proofs of claims. Bates, 
assessments, and taxes, and all wages or 
salary of a clerk, servant, labourer, or work- 
man during four months before the date of 
the receiving order not exceeding £50 are 
paid in priority to all other d^ts. The 
trustee is requhred to give satisfact<^ se- 
curity to the Board of Trade, by which his 
accounts are audited not less than twice in 
each year. All monies received by the 
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tnxrtee i»id«r bati]cnipt <7 must be paid 
forthwith to am aoooont kept at the Imnk 
of Eng^land by the Board of Trade, called 
the *Bankru^y Estates Acconnt.’ The 
debtor is bound to be publicly examined 
upon oath in court, and any creditor who 
has tendered a proof, or his representative, 
may take part in the examination. Until 
the debtor has passed his public examina- 
tion he cannot apply for an order of dis- 
charge, and upon proof of misdemeanour 
the court refuses or suspends the discharge. 
Adischai^d bankrupt is disqualified for five 
years from acting as member of parliament, 
justice of peace, alderman, overseer of the 
poor, county councillor, or as a member 
of any school, highway, or burial board. 
An undischarged bankrupt obtaining credit 
to the extent of £20 or upwards from any 
person without informing such person of 
his status, is guilty of a misdemeanrmr. 
By the act of 1888 the creditors may at 
the first meeting resolve to entertain a pro- 
posal for a composition or scheme of ar- 
rangement of the debtor's affairs, but the 
composition or scheme shall not be binding 
on the creditors, unless confirmed at a 
second meeting by a majority in numln^r 
representing three-fourths in value of all 
the creditors who have proved. The oom- 
ition or scheme has then to be formally 
ught before the court for approval, 
which may be refused. A composition or 
scheme may be sanctioned by the court 
after the debtor’s adjudication as a bank- 
rupt, and in this case the bankruptcy is 
annulled. Though imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished, fraudulent bankrupts 
may be punished, and the conduct of prose- 
cutions for offences arising out of any bank- 
ruptcy proceeding falls to the public prose- 
cutor. The estates of persons dying insol- 
vent may be administered according to the 
law of bankruptcy. 

According to Scots law bankruptcy is 
notorious i^lvency, that is, a public ac- 
knowledgment of inability to discharge obli- 
gations. By a judicial proceeding, called 
tequestrcUion, authorized by the Court of 
S^on or sheriff court, on the petition of 
the debtor himself with the concurrence 
of one creditor swearing to a debt of £50, 
two whose debts together amount to £70, 


be insolvent (or a notour bankrupt), the 
whole estates and effects of the debtor, 
real and personal, are legally taken for 
behoof of the creditors. The debtor’s estate 
is then made over to a trustee chosen 
by the creditors, the trustee being charged 
to bring the whole estate into the form of 
money, with certain prewutions, and to 
receive, investigate, and reject or admit the 
claims of the creditors, subject to review 
of the Court of Session or sheriff court by 
summary petition. The debtor, and aU 
who can give information as to the estate, 
must submit to public examination on oath 
before the sheriff of the county, and the 
debtor may thereafter, or by petition after 
six, twelve, or eighteen months from seques- 
tration, be discharged of all debts by the 
court with consent of the creditors or a 
number of them, or at the expiry of two 
years without consent These proceedings 
may be partly superseded by ^ composition * 
if such be assented to by a majority in 
number and nine-tenths in value of credi- 
tors, or by a majority in number and four- 
fifths in value of the creditors, according to 
the period at which such arrangement may 
be proposed. They may also be terminated 
by a deed of arrangement entered into 
b^ween the bankrupt and a majority in 
number and four-fifths in value of his edi- 
tors, approved of by the court Before a 
discharge is given there must be a report 
from the trustee as to the conduct of the 
bankrupt, whether he has complied with 
the provisions of the act, whether his bank- 
ruptcy is culpable or not, Ac. Before the 
aboliUon of imprisonment for ordinary civil 
debts by act passed in 1880, an insolvent 
debtor ^ten took advantage of a form of 
process by which, on maldng a complete 
erssto honorum, or surrender to his creditors 
of all bis prop^y, he mi^t obtain protec- 
tion from imprisonment. Though no person 
can now be imprisoned for ordinary debts, 
a creditor of a notour bankrupt may present 
a petition to the sheriff, praying him to 
decern that the debtor aadgn over all his 
goods for bdioof of his creditors and that a 
trastee be appointed; and this proceeding 
is still designated a process of eettio bononm. 
The act of 1880 also provides lor the better 
punishment of fraudment debtors in Sect- 


or of any number of creditors whose debts land. 

together amount to £100; or on the peti- In Ireland there is a special code of 
tion of a creditor or creditors to the forego- bankruptcy contained in spe^ acts, differ- 
ing extent without the concurrence of 3ie ing to some extent from the regulations 
debtor, if he has clearly shown himself to prevailing both in England and Scotland. 
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AH bankrapt^ buslneit comes before the Bankilan Pine {Pinw bankndna), a 
court at Dublin, Belfast, or Cork. Im- North American species growing around 
prisonment for debt was abolished in 1872. Hudson^s Bay, about 25 feet high. 

In the different British colonies the laws Banks'iing. See Banxring, 
regulating bankruptcy naturally differ, and Baakqra', a town of Ben^ on the Dhal- 

the same is the case with the individual kisor liver, healthy and witb a considerable 
states of the American Union, ^ough trada 20,787. 

Congress has the power of legislating for Baim, Uppeh and Lowbb, two rivers In 
the whole country in regard to this, and the N. of Ireland, the former rising in the 
has oftener than once done so. mountains of Moume, county Down, and 

Banka, Sib Joseph, Baronet, a distin- after flowing 88 miles in a b. direction, fall- 
guished naturalist, bom in London 1743. ing into Lough Neagh, the latter being the 
After studying at Harrow and Eton he outlet of Lough Neagh, and falling into the 
went to Oxford in 1760, and formed there Atlantic Ocean 4 miles below Coleraine, 
amongst hia fellow-undergraduates a volun- after a course of nearly 40 miles, 
tary class in botany, &c. He was chosen a Ban'na^e Club, a literaiT society instl- 
member of the Royal Society in 1766, and tuted in Edinburgh (1823) by Sir Walter 
soon after went to Newfoundland and Hud- Scott (its first president), David Laing 
son's Bay to collect plants. In 1768, with (secretary till its dissolution in 1865), Ar- 
Dr. Bolimder, a Swedish gentleman, pupil ^ibdd Constable, and Thomas Thomson, 
of Linnaeus, and then assistant librarian at It started with thirty-one members, sub- 
the British Museum, he accompanied Cook’s Be<|uently extended to 100, having as its 
expedition as natura^t. In 1772 he visited object the printing of rare works on Scotch 
Iceland along with Dr. Solander, and during history, literature, geography, Ac. It de- 
this voyage the Hebrides were examined, rived its name from George Bannatyue 
and the columnar formation of the rocks (1545-1609), the collector of the famous 
of Staffa first made known to naturalists. MS. of early Scottish poetry. 

In 1777 Banks was chosen president of Baa’ner, a piece of drapery, usually bear- 
the Royal Society, in 1781 was made a ing some warlike or her^dic device or na- 
baronet, and in 1795 received the order of tional emblem, attached to the upper part 
the Bath. He wrote only essays, papers of a pole or sti^, and indicative of dignity, 
for learned societies, and short treatises, rank, or command. Heraldically it is a 
He died 1820, and bequeathed his collec- square or quadrangular flag which varies in 
tions to the British Museum. size with the rank of its possessor; and it 

Thomas, an English sculptor, bom is sometimes used specifically to denote an 
in 1785, died in 1805. He studied sculpture ensign, the attached edge of which is main- 
in the Royal Academy, and in Italy, where tained in a horizontal position, as distln- 
he execute several excellent pieces^ parti- guished from the flag, which is fastened 
cularlv a bass-reUef remesentlng Caractacnis vertically to an upright 
brougnt prisoner to Rome, and a Cupid Baii’naret, formerly, in England, a knight 
catching a Butterfly, the latter work being made on the field of battle as a reward for 
aftwwards purchased by the Empress Ca- braverv, with the ceremony of cutting off 
tiiarine. On leaving Italy he spent two un- the point of his pennon and making it aban- 
satisfActoiy years in Russia, and then re- ner. 

tamed to England, where he was soon after Baa'nock, a cake made of oatmeal, barley- 
made an ao^emidan. Among his other meal, or peasemeal baked on an iron plate 
works was a colossal statue of Achilles or griddle over the fire. From a supposed 
Mourning the Loss of Briseis in the hall of resemblance the turbot is sometimes called 
the Brltiu Institution, and the monument in Scotland the Bannock-jluke, 
of Sir Eyre Ooote in Westminster Abbey. Baanockbrnn, a village of Scotland, in 
Bfuokw (named after Sir Jos. Banks), a Stirlingshire, 2 miles b.e. Stirling, famous 
mmus of Au^alian shrubs and trees, order for die decisive battle in which King Robert 
Proteac^ with lei^ery leaves generally Bruce of Scotland defeated Edwam II. of 
dark green on the upper surface and pale England, on the 24th June, 1814. It has 
betour> cultivated hi conservatories for manufactures of woollens, such as tartans, 
Miek peculiar folUtfe and flowm They are carpets, Ac.; nop. 2444. 
named houeysudw hy the colonists from Banna of matrimoiiy, public notice of 
the honm the flowers contain. the intended celebration of a marriage given 
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either by proclamation, viva voce^ by a clei^y- 
man, seBsion-clerk, or precentor in some 
religious assembly, or by posting up written 
notice in some public place. 

Bamm, a district in the north-west of 
Hindustan, traversed by the Indus; area, 
3817 sq. miles; pop. 372,276, nearly half 
being Afghans. 

Bi^uette (bang-ketO, in fortification, 
the elevation of earth behind a parapet, on 
which the garrison or defenders may stand. 
The height of the parapet above the banquette 
in usually alKiut 4 feet 6 inches; the breadth 


legs, short sleek hair, sharp muzzle, and the 
back humped behind the neck. 

Banting System, a course of diet for 
reducing superfluous fat, adopted and re- 
commended in 1863 by W. Banting of 
London. The dietary recommended was 
the use of butcher-meat principally, and 
abstinence from beer, farinaceous food, and 
vegetables. 

Ban'try, a seaport near the head of Ban- 
try Bay, county Cork, Ireland. Pop. 31 09. 
— The bay^ one of three large inlets at the 
s.w. extremity of Ireland, affords an unsur- 


of the banf{uette from 2^ or 3 
6 feet according 
to the number of 
ranks to occupy 
it. It is fre- 
(juently made 
double, that is, a 
second is made 
still lower. 

Bans. See 
Banns, 

Banshee', Bi<n- 
sht', a weird hag 
believed in Ire- 
land and some 
parts of Scotland 
to attach herself 


feet to 4 or passed anchorage, and is about 25 miles long 

by 4 to 6 broad, 
and from 10 to 
40 fathoms deep, 
with no dangerous 
rocks or shoals 
Bantu (ban-to'), 
the ethnological 
name of a group 
of African races 
below about 6“ N. 
latitude, and in- 
cluding the Kaf- 
firs, Zulus, Bechu- 
anas, the tribes of 
the Loango, Con- 
Banyan Tree &c., but l»ot 



to a particular 

house, and to appear or make her presence 
known by wailing before the death of one 
of the family. 

Ban'tam, a residency occupying the whole 
of the w. end of the island of Java. It 


the Hottentots. 

Banu. See Baimu, 

Banx'ring (genus Tapaui\ a quadruped 
belonging to the Insectivora, inhabiting the 
Indian Archipelago, bearing some resem- 
blance externally to a squirrel, but having a 


formed an independent kingdom, governed long pointed snout They live among trees, 
by its own sultsin, till 1683, and the Dutch which they ascend with great agility, 
exercised suzerainty with brief intermission Ban'yan, or Ban'ian [Ficus imiica), a 
until its formal incorporation by them at tree of India, of the fig genus. The most 
tlie beginning of the present century. It peculiar feature of this tree is its method of 


produces rice, coffee, sugar, cinnamon, throwing out from the horizontal branches, 


Serang is its capital. The town Bantam 
was the first Dutch settlement in Java 
(1595), and for some time their principal 
mart, though now greatly decayed. 

Ban'tam Fowl, a small but spirited breed 
of domestic fowl, first brought from the 
East Indies, supposed to derive its name 
from Bantam in Java. Most of the sub- 
varieties have feathered legs; but those are 
not to be preferred. In point of colour the 
black and nankeen varieties take the palm. 
A well-bred bantam does not weigh more 
than a pound. 

Banteng' (Bos Banteng or Sondaieus), a 
wild species of ox, native «f Java and Bor- 
neo, having a black body, slender white 


supports which take root as soon as they 
reach the ground, enlarge into trunks, and 
extending branches in their turn, soon cover 
a prodigious extent of ground. A celebrated 
banyan-tree has been known to shelter 7000 
men beneath its shade. The wood is soft 
and ]:K>rous, and from its white glutinous 
juice bird-lime is sometimes prepared. 
Both juice and bark are regarded by the 
Hindoos as valuable medicines. 

Ba'obab [A dansoniadtgitdta)^ or Monket- 
BRBAD Tbbe, a tree belonging to the natural 
order (or sub-order) Bombacese, and the 
only known species of its genus, which was 
named after the naturalist Adanson. Itisone 
of the laigest of trees, its trunk sometimes 
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attaining a diameter of 30 feet; and as the 
profusion of leaves and drooping boughs 
sometimes almost hides the stem, the whole 
f(irms a hemispherical mass of verdure 140 
to 150 ft. in diameter and 60 to 70 ft. high. 
It is a native of Western Africa, and is 
found also in Abyssinia; it is cultivated in 
many of the warmer parts of the world. 
The roots are of extraordinary length, a 
tree 77 feet in girtli having a tap>root 110 
feet in length. The leaves are deep green, 
divided into five unequal parts lanceolate 
in shape, and radiating from a common cen- 
tre. The flowers 


but directed his disciples to administer this 
rite to converts (Mat xxviii. 19); and bap- 
tism, therefore, became a reli^ous ceremony 
among Christians, taking rank as a sacra- 
ment with all sects which acknowledge 
sacraments. In the primitive church the 
person to be baptized was dipped in a river 
or in a vessel, with the wordts which Christ 
had ordered, generally adopting a new name 
to further express the change. Sprinkling, 
or, as it was termed, dmixi baptism, was 
used only in the case of the sick who could 
not leave their beds. The Greek Church 
and Eastern schis- 


resemble the white 
poppy, having 
snowy petals and 
violet-colouredsta- 
mens ; and the fruit, 
which is large and 
of an oblong shape, 
is said to taste 
like gingerbread, 
witha pleasant acid 
flavour. The wood 
is pale - coloured, 
light, and soft. 
The tree is liable 
to be attacked by 
a fungus which, 
vegetating in the 



matics retained 
the custom of im- 
mersion; but the 
Western Church 
adopted or allowed 
the mode of bap- 
tism by pouring or 
sprinkling, since 
continued by most 
Protestants. This 
practice can be 
traced back cer- 
tainly to the third 
century, before 
which its existence 
is disputed. Since 
the Keformation 


woody part, renders it soft and pithlike. By there have been various Protestant sects 
the negroes of the west coast these trunks called Baptists, holding that baptism 
are hoUowed into chambers, and dead boclies should be ^ministered only by immersion, 
are suspended in them. There they becotne and to those who can make a personal 


perfectly dry and well preserved, without profession of faith. The Montanists in 
further preparation or embalming. The Africa baptized even the dead, and in 
baobab is emollient and mucilaginous; the Koman Catholic countries the practice of 


pulverized leaves constitute /oZo, which the baptizing church -bells — a custom of tenth- 
natives mix with their daily food to dimi- century origin — continues to this day. 
nish excessive perspiration, and which is Being an initiatory rite, baptism is only 


even used by Europeans in fevers and 
diarrhoeas. The expressed juice of the fruit 
is used as a cooling drink in putrid fevers, 
and also as a seasoning for various foods. 

Baph'omet, the imaginary idol or symbol 
which the Templars were accused of em- 
ploying in their mysterious rites, and of 
which little or nothing is known. 

Baptism (from the Greek haptizd^ from 
haptOf to immerse or dip), a rite which is 
generally thought to have been usual with 
the Jews even before Christ, being ad- 
ministered to proselytes. From this bap- 
tism, however, that of St John the Baptist 
differed, because he baptized Jews also as a 
symbol of the necessity of perfect purifica- 
tion from sin. Christ himself never baptized, 
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administered once to the same person. The 
Roman and Greek Catholics consecrate the 
water of baptism, but Protestants do not. 
The act of baptism is accompanied only 
with the formula that the person is bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; but, among most Christians, it 
is preceded by a confession of faith me^e 
by the person to be baptized if an adult, 
and by his parents or sponsors if he be a 
child. The Roman Catholic form of bap* 
tism is far more elaborate than the Pro- 
testant. This church teaches that all per- 
sons not baptized are damned, even unbap- 
tized infants are not admitted into heaven; 
but for those with whom the absence of 
baptism was the chief fault, even St Augus- 
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tine himself believed in a species of miti- 
gated damnstioii. Protestants hold that 
though the neglect of the sacrament is a sin, 
yet the saving new birth may be found 
without the performance of the rite which 
symbolises it. Naming the person baptized 
forms no essential part of the ceremony, but 
has become almost universal, probably from 
the andent custom of renai^g the cate- 
chumen. 

Bap'tistery, a building or a portion of a 
buildi^ in which is administered the rite 
of baptism. In the early Christian Church 
the baptistery was distinct from the basilica 
or church, but was situated near its west 
end, and was ^nerally circular or octagonal 
in form, and dome-roofed. About the end 
of the sixth century the baptistery began 
to be absorbed into the church, the font 
being placed within and not far from the 
western door. Some detached baptisteries 
still remain in use, as those of St. John 
Lateran, Rome, at Pisa, Parma, Ravenna, 
Florence, Aa, that of blorence being 108 
feet in diameter externally, and richly de- 
corated. Baptisteries were dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist. 

Bap'tists, a Protestant sect, distinguished 
by their (minions respecting the m^e and 
subiects of baptism. With regard to the 
mode, they maintain the necessity of im- 
mersion, and with regard to the subjects, 
they consider that baptism ought not to be 
administered to children at all, nor to adults 
in general, but to those only who profess 
repentance and faith. They are sometimes 
called AfUi-pcedohcvptiBtSf to express their 
variance from those who defend infant bap- 
tism, and who are called PoedobaptUts. 
Apart from the special sect of that name 
Baptists are to Im found equally among 
Calvinists and Arminians, TrmitsurianB and 
Unitarians. The Baptists as a whole adopt 
the Independent or Congregational form of 
church ^vemment, and their ecclesiastical 
assemblies are held for the purpose of mu- 
tuid stimulus and intercourse, and not for 
the general government of the body, or for 
intenerenoe with individual churches. The 
Particular Baptists of England (so called 
from believing that Christ died omy for the 
elect), the Baptists of Scotland and IrelanA 
the Associated Baptuts of Amerioa, ana 
some of the Seventn-dav Baptists, are Cal- 
vinlftie. The other ofssses, such as the 
Qeneral Baptists (edio believe that Christ 
died for all), are Armlniau, er at least not 
Galvinistia Most Baptists |irofe88 to be 


Trinitarians. The Free-will Baptists, the 
Christian Sodety, and most of the Qeneral 
Baptists of Enghmd, admit of open com- 
munion: the other bodies decline commu- 
nion with any Christians but Baptists. The 
Associated or Calvinistio Baptists long 
ranked in the United States as the most 
numerous denomination of Christians, 
though they appear now to be outstripped 
by the Methoduts, especially if the latter 
are considered as one great sect, and not 
rather as a mere agpegate of different sects. 
The Seventh-day Baptists, or Sabbatarians, 
observe the seventh day of the week. The 
Free- will Baptists profess the doctrine of free 
salvation. The Anabaptists of the Reforma- 
tion period are not to be confounded with 
the Baptists, by whom their principles were 
expressly disclaimed The first regular 
Baptist church appears to have been formed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, but we may date 
their first public acknowledgment as dis- 
tinct from the Anabaptists from their peti- 
tion to Parliament in 1620. The year 1633 
provides the earliest record of the formation 
of a Particular Baptist church in London. 
In 1686 a Baptist General Assembly, held 
in London, formulated a confession of thirty- 
two articles and a catechism. The Baptist 
Union formed in 1832 comprehends the 

S 'eater number of members of the sect in 
reat Britain and Ireland The total num- 
ber of members of Baptist churches in the 
United Kingdom is not much more than 
300,000. There are nine colleges for train- 
ing ministers, of which the chiel are: Bristol 
Baptist Collet; Re^nt’s Park; Rawdon, 
Bradfcnd; and the Metr<^litan Pastors' 
College. The Regular &ikptists in the 
United States number over 2,700,000 mem- 
bers, in addition to which there are Anti- 
tniuion Baptists, Free-will Baptists, and 
Seventh-day Baptists. In Canada there 
are in all a^ut 300,000 Bantists. 

Bax, in law, the railing that incloses the 
place which council occupy in courts of jus- 
tice; hence the phrase, at me bar of the courts 
tiiat is, ia open court. Hence also persons 
duly admittM as pleaders or advocates be- 
fore the courts of England are denominated 
barrietere (see Barrister), and the whole 
body of such barristers or advocates are 
called the bar. The inclosed place or dock 
in which persons accused of crimes stand in 
court is also called the bar. Near the door 
of both houses of Parliament there is also 
a bar, beyond which none bat the members 
and oierlu are admitted, and at which ooun- 
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•el, wftneeeee, offender* egainst privilege, 
&a, are heard. 

Bar, in mudo, is a line drawn through the 
stave to mark the rhythm of small portions; 
the notes composing these are also oaUed a 
bar. 

Bar, in heraldry, an ordinary resembling 
the lease, stretcUng like it horizontally 
across the shield but narrower. 

Bar'aba, the name of a great steppe in 
the West Siberian governments of Tomsk, 
Akmolinsk, and Tobolsk. 

Barabin'dans, a rude, uncultivated tribe 
of Tartars, living on the banks of the river 
Irtish, and subsisting chiefly on the produce 
of their herds and on flsh supplied by the 
lakes of the Baraba steppe. 

Baragney-dliilliers (ba lA-gS-del-yS), 
Louis, a distinguished French general under 
the first empire, bom in Paris 1764. After 
serving under Custine and other generals 
he joined the army of Italy, and t<^k Ber- 
gamo and Venioe, of which he became 
governor. He took part in the expedition 
to Egypt, served in the campaigns in Ger- 
many and Spain, and commanded a division 
of the great army in the Russian campaign of 
1812. He was intrusted with the direction 
of the vanguard in the retreat, but was 
compelled to capitulate. Napoleon ordered 
him to return to France as under arrest, but, 
overcome with grief and fatigue, he died 
at BerUn on the way, Dec. 1812. 

Barb, a horse of the Barbary breed, in- 
troduced by the Moors into Spain, and of 
great speedi, endurance, and do^ty. 

Bar'bacaa, Barbioak, generally an ad- 
vanced work defending the entrance to a 
castle or fortified town, as before the gate 
or drawbridge, and often of formidable size 
and strength. 

Barba'does, or BABBADos,the most eastern 
of the West India Islands, first mentioned 
in 1518, and ooonpied by the British in 1625. 
Length 21 miles, breadth 18: area, 106,470 
acres or 166 sq. miles; mostly under culti- 
vation. It is divided into eleven Church of 
England parishes; capital, Bridgetown. It 
is more densely peopled than almost any spot 
in the world, the p^ulatlon in 1901 oeing 
195,588, or about 1200 to the square mile, 
llie di^te is very hot, though moderated 
by the constant trade- virhidB; and the island 
is subject to dreadful hurricanes. The sur- 
face is broken, now without forests, and with 
few strenms ; the highest point is 1145 feet 
M>ove the sea-level Thm are few indi- 
genous mammals or birds. The Uadr low- 
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land soil gives great returns ol sugar In 
favourable seasons. The chief expox^ be- 
sides sugar, are molasses and rum; imports: 
rice, salt meat, com, butter, flour, Ac. The 
exports are usually over £1,000,000 in vdue. 
Barbadoes has a considerable transit trade, 
being in some measure the central mart for 
aU the Windward Islands. It is the see of 
a bishop and the head-q^rters of the Bri- 
tish forces in the West Indies. There is a 
railway across the island, also tramways, 
tdephones, Ac. The island forms a distinct 
government under a governor, an executive 
and a legislative coundl, ana a house of 
assembly. Liberal provision is made for 
education both by old foundations and by 
annud vote. 

Barbadoes Cherry, the pleasant tart, 
fleshy fruit of Malpiyhia ttrcrw, a West 
Indian tree 15 ft. high. 

Barbadoes (Jooseberry, the fruit of Perei- 
kia nculedtat a W. Indian species of Cactus. 

Barbadoes Leg, a form of elephantiasis. 

Bar'bara, St., according to the legend 
belonged to Nicomedia, in Asia Minor, and 
was beheaded by her father for having 
turned Christian, he bein^ immediately 
thereafter struck dead by lightning. She 
is invoked in storms, and is considered the 
patron saint of artillerists. 

Barbarelli. See Otoryione, 

Barbarian (Greek, harbaros)^ a name 
mven by the Greeks, and afterwaidB by the 
Itomans, to every one who spoke an unin- 
telligible language; and hence coming to 
connote the idea of rude, illiterate, un- 
civilized, This word, therefore, did not 
always convey the idea of sometl^g odious 
or savage; thus Plautus calls Neevius a bar- 
barous poet, because he had not written In 
Greek; and Cicero terms illiterate persons 
without taste * barbarians.’ 

BarbairoBsa (Italian, * red-beard’), a sur- 
name given to Frederick L of Germany. 

Barbaroasa (*red-beard’), the name of two 
famous Turkish corsahni of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who ravaged the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, ana established themselves in 
Alters. The elder of the brothers, Aruch 
or Horuk, was killed in 1518; the younger 
and more notorious, Hayraddin, who cap- 
tured Tunis, died in 1546. 

Barliaxy, a general name for the most 
northerly portion of Africa, extending 
about 2600 wiiles from Egypt to the Atlan- 
tic^ vrith a breadth var^g from about 140 
to 650 miles; oompnring Marocoo, Fez, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli (including Baroa 
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and Fezzan). The principal races are: the 
Berhersi the original inhabitants, from 
whom the country takes its name; the 
Arabs, who conquered an extensive portion 
of it during the times of the caliphs ; the 
Bedouins, Jews, Turks, and the French 
colonists of Algeria, &c. The country, 
which was prosperous under the ('artha- 
ginians, was, next to Egypt, the richest of 
the Homan provinces, and the Italian states 
enriched themselves by their intercourse 
with it. In the fifteenth century, however, 
it became infested with adventurers who 
made the name of Barbary corsair a terror 
to commerce, a condition of things finally re- 
moved by the French occupation of Algeria. 

Barbaxy Ape (InUus ecauddtus)^ a species 
of ape, or biJlless monkey, with greenish- 
brown hair, of the size of a large cat, re- 
markable for docility, also called the imujot. 
It is common in Barbary and other parts 
of Africa, ft»\d some used to live formerly 
on Gibraltai Bock, being the only European 
monkey, though probably not indigenous. 
It has b^n the ^showman’s ape’ from time 
immemorial. 

Bor’bastel, Bahbastblle, a bat with 
hairy lips {BarbaatcUus communis)^ a native 
of England. 

Barbas^tro, a city, Spain, Arragon, pro- 
vince of Huesca, with an interesting cathe- 
dral, and some trade and manufactures. 
Pop. 8164. 

Bar’bauld, Anna Letitia, English poet 
and general writer, was bom in Leicestershire 
1743, daughter of a Presbyterian minister 
nam^ Aikin. She published a small volume 
of miscellaneous poems in 1772, and in 1773, 
in conjunction with her brother. Dr. John 
Aikin, a collection of pieces in prose. In 
1774 she married the Rev. Hochemout 
Barbauld. Her Early Lessons and Hymns 
for Children, and various essays and poems, 
won considerable popularity. She edited 
a collection of English novels, with critical 
and biographical notices; a selection from 
the British essayists of the reign of Anne, 
and another from Richardson’s correspon- 
dence. Her last long poem. Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven, appeared in 1812. 
She died at Stoke-Newin^n, 1825. 

Bar'beoue, a word of West Indian origin, 
meaning a hog, or other large animal, 
I'oasted whole. 

Barbel {BarhuB)^ a genus of fresh-water 
fishes of the oarp family, distinguished by 
the four fleshy filaments growing from the 
lipa^ two at the nose and one at each oomer 


of the mouth, forming the kind of beard to 
which the genus owes its name. Of the 
several species the European Barhua iW- 
gdria, common in most rivers, has an 
average length of from 12 to 18 inches^ and 



Barbel (Barbus vulgans) 

in form and habits strongly resembles the 
pike. Its body is elongated and rounded, 
olive-coloured above and bluish on the sides, 
and covered with small scales. The upper 
jaw, which is much longer than the lower, 
forms a snout, with which it bores into the 
mud for worms, insects, aquatic plants, &c. 
It is common in the Thames, where it gives 
good sport to the angler; but its flesh is very 
coarse, and at the time of spawning the roe 
is dangerous to eat. 

Barber, one whose occupation is to shave 
or trim the beard, or to cut and dress hair. 
The practice of surgery was formerly a part 
of the craft, and by an act of Henry VIII. 
the (Company of Barbers was incorporated 
with the Company of Surgeons — the com- 
pany being then known as the Barber- 
surgeons — with the limitation, however, 
that the surgeons were not to shave or 
practise ' barbery,’ and the barbers were to 
perform no higher surgical operation than 
blood-letting and tooth-drawing. This con- 
tinued till the time of George II. The 
signs of the old profession — the pole which 
the patient grasped, its spiral decoration in 
imitation of the bandage, and the basin to 
catch the blood — are still sometimes re- 
tained. The barbers’ shops, always notori- 
ous for gossip, were in some measure the 
news-centres of classic and medieeval times. 

Barberini (bar-be-rS'n6), a celebrated 
Florentine family, which, since the pontifi- 
cate of Maffeo Barberini (Urban VIII., 
1628 to 1644), has occupied a distinguished 
lace among the nobility of Rome. During 
is reign he seemed chiefly intent on the 
aggrandizement of his three nephews, of 
whom two were appointed cardinals, and 
the third Prince of Palestrina. 

Barliexry, a genus of shrubs, order Ber^ 
beridaoesB, the common barber^ (Berbiris 
vulgdria) having bunches of small beauUful 
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red berriee, Bomewhat oval; serrated and 
pointed leaves; thorns, three together, 
upon the branches; and hanging clusters of 
yellow flowers. The berries nearly ap- 
proach the tamarind in respect of acidity, 
and when boiled with sugar make an 
agreeable preserve, rob, or jeUy. They are 
also used as a dry sweetmeat, and in sugar- 
plums or comfits ; are pickled with vinegar, 
and are used for the garnishing of dishes. 
The bark is said to have medicinal proper- 
ties, and the inner bark and roots with 
alum yield a fine yellow dye. The shrub 
was originally a native of eastern countries, 
but is now generally diffused in Euro|)e, 
as also in North America. In England it 
has been almost universally banished from 
hedgerows, from the belief that it causes rust 
on corn — a supposition supported by the 
fact that it is subject itself to attacks of a 
sort of epiphyte. Numerous other species 
belong to Asia and America. 

Bar'berton, the chief mining centre of De 
Kaap gold fields, Transvaal, about 80 miles 
from Lydenburg, and 150 to 100 from 
Delagoa Bay. Pop. about 2000 (whites). 

Bar^bdts {BHceonid(v)y a family of climb- 
ing birds with a thick conical beak, having 
tufts of bristles at its base. I'heir wings 
are short and their flight somewhat heavy. 
They have been divided into three sub- 
genera: — The barbicans (Pogonias), inhabit- 
ing India and Africa, and feeding chiefly 
on fruit; the barbels proper {Bucco), found 
in Africa and America, and nearly related 
to the woodpeckers; and the puff-birds 
{Tama,tia)y inhabiting America, and feeding 
on insects. 

Barbette (bar-bet'), an elevation of earth 
behind the breastwork of a fortification, from 
which the artillery may be fired over the par- 
apet instead of through an embrasure. A 
barbette carriage is a carriage which elevates 
a gun sufficiently high to permit its being 
fired over the parapet. 

Barbeyrac (bar-bs-rak), Jean, an able 
writer on jurisprudence and natural law, 
translator of Grotius and Cumberland, and 
translator and annotator of Puffendorf. 
Bom 1674; professor of law at Lausanne 
and Groningen; died 1744. 

Barbican. See Barbaca/n. 

Barbie du Bocage (barb-yS dii b5-kazh), 
Jean Denis, a distinguished geographer, 
bom in Paris in 1760, who laid the founda- 
tion of his fame in 1788 by his Atlas to 
Barthdlemy's Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. 
His maps and plans to the works of Thupy- 
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dides, Xenophon, Ac., exhibit mudi erudi- 
tion, and materially advanced the science 
of ancient geography. He also prepared 
many modem maps, and published various 
excellent dissertations. He held many 
honourable posts, and died in 1825. 

Barbier (barb-ya), Antoine Alexandre, 
bibliographer (1765-1825). He was ap- 
pointed keeper of the library of the (k)nseil 
d’ll^tat in 1798; Napoleon made him his 
librarian in 1807; and he was afterwards 
librarian to Louis XVIII. His Catalogue 
de la Bibliothhque du Conseil d'^ltat 
(1801-3), and a Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes (1806-9), are 
both valuable works. 

Barbieri (bar-be-a'rS), Giovanni Fran- 
cesco, otherwise known as Ourreiuo (the 
stjuinter) da Cento^ an eminent and prolific 
historical painter, bom near Bologna 1 590, 
died in 1666. His style showed the influ- 
ence of Caravaggio and of the Caracci, his 
best work being of the latter school, (^hief 
work, a St. Petronilla in the Capitol at 
Home: but most of the large galleries have 
pictures by him. — Paolo Antonio Bar- 
BIBRI, a celebrated still-life and animal 
painter, was a brother of Guercino; born 
J596, died 1640. 

Bar'bour, John, an ancient Scottish poet, 
contemporary with Chaucer, bom about 
1316. By 1357 he was archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, and in the following year was 
appointed a commissioner to treat for the 
ransom of David II. He appears as auditor 
of the exchequer oftener than once, as trav- 
elling through England on several occasions, 
and was pensioned by Robert II. His chief 
poem, The Brucu, written about 1375, was 
first published in 1571, and a MS. exists in 
the Advocates' library, Edinburgh, dated 
1489. Of another long poem, setting forth 
the Trojan origin of the Scottish kings, no 
MS. remains, unless a portion of two Troy 
books in the Cambridge and Bodleian libra- 
ries may be ascribed to Barbour. He has 
also been credited, probably without sufficient 
grounds, with having compiled a Book of 
Legends of Saints, existing in a single MS. 
at Cambridge, and published only in recent 
times. He died in 1895. He was the father 
of Scottish poetry and history, and his Bmce 
is linguistically of high value Though 
wanting in the higher qualities of poetry, it 
is truthful and natural, and often exhibito a 
high moral dimity. 

Barbuda (bar-bd'da), one of the West 
Indies, annexed by Britain in 1628; about 
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16 milM l<mg mad 8 wide; lying north of 
Anttoa; jMp. 680* It ii flat, fertile, and 
heal&y. Com, cotton, pepper, and tobacco 
are the prindpid produce, out the ialand is 
only paa%ially oleaicd for cultivation. There 
is no harbour, but a well-sheltered road- 
stead on the w. side. It is a dependency 
of Antigua. 

Barby (bar'bs), a German town on the 
Elbe, in the government of Madgeburg, 
with an old castle. Pop. 6640. 

Bar'oa, a division of N. Africa, between 
the Gulf of Sidra and Egypt, a vilayet of the 
Turkish Empire, capital Bengasi It formed 
a portion of the ancient Cyrenaioa, and from 
the time of the Ptolemies was known as 
Pentapolis from its five Greek cities. The 
country forms mostly a rocky plateau. A 
large portion of it is desert, but some parts, 
especially near the coast, are fertile, and 
yield abundant crops and excellent pasture, 
the chief being wheat, barley, dates, flgs, 
and olives. Flowering shrubs, roses, honey- 
suckles, Ac., occur in great variety. There 
are har^y any permanent streams, but the 
eastern portion is tolerably well watered by 
rains and springs. The exports are grain 
and cattle, with ostrich feathers and ivory 
from the interior. Next to Bengasi the 
seaport of Dema is the chief town. The 
pop. probably does not exceed 800,000. 

Barcarolle (-ror), a spedes of song sung 
by the harcaruoli, or gondoliers of Venice, 
and hence applied to a song or melody com- 
posed in imitation. 

Baroellona (bar-cbel-o'na), seaport, Sicily, 
province of Messina, imme^tely contigu- 
ous upon Fozzo di Gotto, and practioc^y 
forming one town with it. «foint pop. 
14,471. 

Barcelona (bar-thel-5'na), one of the 
largest cities of Spain, chief town of the 
province of Barcelona, and formerly capital 
of the kingdom of CaWonia; finely situated 
on the northern portion of the Spanish 
Mediterranean coast. It is divided into 
the upper and lower town; the former 
modem, regular, stone-built, and often of 
an English arcMtectural type, the latter 
old, irregular, brick-built, and with traces 
of Eastern influence in the architecture. 
The harbour as improved in recent times 
is suited to accommodate large vessels. 
The principal manufactures are cottons, 
silks, woollens, machinexy, paper, glass, 
cliemicals, stoneware, soap ; exports manu- 
factured goods, wine and brandy, fruit, oil, 
Ac. ; imp(^ coals, textile fabrics, machinei^, 


cotton, fish, hides, silks^ timber, Ac. The 
city oontalM a university, several public 
lilnaries, a museum, a laige arsenal, cannon 
foundry, Ac. Baroelona was, until the 
twelfth century, governed its own counts, 
but was afterwards united with Arragon. 
In 1640, with the rest of Catalonia, it 
placed Itself under the French crown; in 
1652 it submitted again to the Spanish gov- 
ernment; in 1697 it was taken by the French, 
but was restored to Spain at the Peace of 
Ryswiok. It has had several severe visita- 
tions of cholera and yellow fever, and has 
been the scene of many serious and san- 
guinary revolts, as in 1886, 1640, and 1841. 
Fop. 509,589 in 1897. The province has 
an area of 2968 sq. m.; pop. 902,970. It is 
generally mountainous, but well cultivated, 
and among the most thickly peopled in 
Spain. 

Baroelona, town of Venezuela, near the 
mouth of the Neveri, which is navigable for 
vessels of small size, but larger vessels 
anchor off the mouth of the river. Pop. 
11,424. 

Barcelona Nuts, hazel-nuts exportedfrom 
the Baroelona district of Spain. 

Bar^olay, Albxandbr, a poet of the six- 
teenth century, most probably a native (ff 
Scotland, bom about 1475, for some years 
a priest and chaplain of St. Mary Ottery, 
in Devonshire, afterwards a Benedictine 
monk of Ely, subsequently a Franciscan, 
and latterly the bolder of one or two livings; 
died 1552. His principal work was a satire, 
entitled The Shyp of Folys of this Worlds, 
^rt translation and part imitation of 
Brandt’s Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools), and 
printed by Pynson in 1509. He also wrote 
a Myrrour of Good Manors, and some Eg- 
loges (Edogues), both printed by Pynson, as 
well as translations, Ac. 

Barclay, John, poet and satirist, son of a 
Scotch father, bom at Pont-i^Mousson (Lor- 
raine), in 1582, and probably educate in 
the Jesuits’ College there. Having settled 
in England he published a Latin politico- 
sariri^ romance, entitled Eupbormionis Sa- 
tyrioon, having as its object the exposure 
ci tixe Jesuits. In 1616 he left En^^d 
for Borne, received a pension from Pope 
Paul V., and died in 1621. His chief work 
is a six^lar romance in Latin, entitled Ar- 
genis (Paris, 1621), thought by some to be 
an sllegoiy bearing on the politioal state of 
Europe at the pericm. It has been translated 
into several modem languages. 

Barclay, Bobxrt, the celebrated apolo- 
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^ of tile Qnftkeni^ bom in 1648, at Gor- 
oonitown, Moray, and ednoated at Paris, 
where he became a Eoman OatboUo. Re- 
called home by his father, he followed the 
example of the latter and became a Quaker. 
His first treatise in support of his adopted 
principles, published at Aberdeen in the 
year 1670, under the title of Truth Cleared 
of Calumnies, together with his subsequent 
writing, did much to rectify public senti- 
ment in regard to the Quakers. His chief 
work, in l^tin, An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, as the same is Preached 
and held forth by the People called, in 
scorn, Quakers, was soon reprinted at Am- 
sterdun, and quickly tran^ted into Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, and Spanish, and, by 
the author himself, into English. His fame 
was now widely diffused; and, in his travels 
with William Penn and George Fox through 
England, Holland, and Germany, to spread 
the opinions of the Quakers, he was received 
everywhere with the highest respect. The 
last of his productions, On the Possibility 
and Necessity of an Inward and Imme- 
diate Revelation, was not published in Eng- 
land until 1686; from wMch time Barclay 
lived quietly with his family. He died, 
after a short illness, at his own house of 
Ury, Kincardineshire, in 1690. He was a 
friend of and had influence with James II. 

Barclay de Tolly, Michael, Prince, a 
distinguished genei^ and field- marshal of 
Russia, bom in 1755. His family, of 
Scottish origin, had been establish^ in 
Livonia since 1689. He entered the army 
at twelve years of age, served in various 
campaigns i^ainst the Turks, Swedes, and 
Poles, and in 1S11 was nam^ minister of 
war. On the invasion of Napoleon he was 
transferred to the chief command of the army, 
and adopted a plan of retreat; his forces 
did not greatly exceed 100,000 men, but the 
court became impatient, and after the cap- 
ture of Smolensk by the French he was 
superseded by Kntusoff. Sinking all per- 
sonal feeling, he asked leave to serve under 
his successor, commanded the right wing at 
the battle of the Moskwa, maintained his 
position, and covered the retreat of the rest 
of the army. After the battle of Bautzen, 
in 1813, he was reappointed to the chief 
command, which he had soon after to resign 
to Prince Sohwarzenberg. He forced the 
surrender of General Vandamme after the 
battle o| Dresden, took part in the decisive 
battie of L^sig, and was made a field- 
manhal in Pam In 1815 he received 
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from the emperor the title of prince, and 
from Louis aVIII. the badge of the order 
of Military Merit. He died in 1818. 

Bar-co<fliba (bar-koVba), Simon, a Jew- 
ish impostor, who pretended to be the Mes- 
siah, raised a revolt, and made himseU mas- 
ter of Jerusalem about 182 A,i>.,and of about 
fifty fortified plaoea HadHan sent to Bri- 
tain for Julius Severus, one of his ablest 
generals, who gradually regained the differ- 
ent forts and then took and destroyed Jerusa- 
lem. Bar-cochba retired to a mountain for- 
tress, and perished in the assault of it by 
the ^mans three years after, about 185. 

Bar'ooo. See Cooper's Creek, 

Bard. one of an oi^er among the ancient 
Celtic tribes, whose occupation was to com- 
pose and sing verses in honour of the heroic 
achievements of princes and brave men, 
generally to the accompaniment of the harp. 
Their verses also frequently embodied reU- 
giouB or ethical precepts, genealogies, laws, 
Ac. Their existence and fun&on was 
known to the Romans two centuries b.c.; 
but of the GalHc bards only the tradition of 
their popularity survives. The first Welsh 
banls of whom anything is extant are Ta- 
liesin, Aneurin, and Lly waroh, of the sixth 
century. A considerable lacuna then occurs 
in their history until the order was reconsti- 
tuted in the tenth century by King Howel 
Dha, and aran in the eleventh by Gryffith 
ap Conan, ^ward I. is said to have hanged 
idl the Welsh bards as promoters of sedi- 
tion. Some attempts have been made in 
Wales for the revival of bardism, and the 
Cambrian Society was formed in 1818, for 
this purpose and for the preservation of the 
remains of the ancient literature. The re- 
vived Eisteddfodan, or bardic festivals, have 
been so far exceedingly popular. In Ireland 
there were three classes of bards: those who 
sang of war, religion, &c., those who chanted 
the laws, and teose who gave ^neologies 
and family histories in versa They were 
famous harpists. In the Highlands of Scot- 
land there are considerable remains of com- 
positions supposed to be those of their old 
bards still preserved. 

Bardeiarnes, a Syrian Gnostic, who lived 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in Edessa, 
and whose system started with the state- 
ment that from the union of God with mat- 
ter sprang Christ and a female Holy Ghost, 
from whom in turn sprang various existen 
ces. He propagated his doctrines in Syrian 
hymns, the first in the languaM. His son,' 
Harmonius^ was iJso an able hymn-wiiter. 
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The Bardesanists maintained themselves till 
the fifth century. 

Baxdwan', or Bobdwan', a division of 
Bengal, upon the Hugh, comprising the six 
districts of Bardwan, Hugli, Howrah, Mid- 
napur, Bankura, and Birbhum. Area, 1 3,956 
sq. miles; pop. 7,688,818. — The district 
Bardwan has an area of 2697 sq. miles, and 
a |K)p. of 1,391,823. Apart fnimits products, 
rice, grain, hemp, cotton, indigo, &c., it has 
a noted coal-field of about 500 sq. miles in 
area, with an annual output of alxiut half a 
million tons. — The town of Bardwan has a fine 
palace of the Maharajah and a pop of 35,022. 

Barebone, or Barbone, Praihe-God, the 
name of a leather seller in Fleet Street, 
London, who obtained a kind of lead in the 
convention which Cromwell substituted for 
the Long Parliament, and which was thence 
nicknamed the Barebone Parliament After 
its dissolution he disappears till 1 600, when 
he presented a petition to Parliament against 
the restoration of the monarchy. In 16(51 
he was committed to the I'owor for some 
time, but his subsequent history is unknown. 

Barefooted Friars, monks who use san- 
dals, or go barefoot. They are not a dis- 
tinct body, but may l>e found in several 
orders of mendicant friars —for example, 
among the Carmelites, Franciscans, Augus- 
tins. There were also barefooted nuns. 

Barege (ba-rSzhO, a light, o{>en tissue of 
silk and worsted or cotton and worsted for 
women’s dresses, originally manufactured 
near Bardges. 

Bareges (ba-rSzh), a watering-place, h. of 
France, dep. Hautes-Pyr^^nces, about 4000 
feet above the sea, celebrated f<ir its thermal 
springs, which are frequented for rheuma- 
tism, scrofula, &o. The place is hardly in- 
habited except in the bathing season, June 
till September. 

Baregine (ba-razh'in; from flar^ges), a 
gelatinous product of certain alg» growing 
in sulphuric mineral springs, and imparting 
to them the colour and odour of flesh-broth. 

Bareilly (ba-rS'li), a town of Hindustan 
in the United Provinces, capital of a dis- 
trict of same name, on a pleasant and ele- 
vated site. It has a fort and cantonments, 
a government college, and manufactures 
sword-cutlery, gold and silver lace, per- 
fumery, furniture and upholstery. On the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny the native 
garrison took possession of the place, but it 
was retaken by Lord Clyde in May, 1858. 
Pop. 181,208. The district has an area of 
1696 square miles; pop. 1,040,691. 


Bar'ents, William, a Dutch navigator of 
the end of the sixteenth century, who, on an 
expedition intended to reach China by the 
north-east passage, discovered Nova Zembla. 
He wintered there in 1596-97, and died be- 
fore reaching home. 

Baret^tl, J oseph, an Italian writer, bom 
at Turin, 1716. In 1748 he came to Eng- 
land, and in 1753 published in English a 
Defence of the Poetry of Italy against the 
Censures of M. Voltaire. In 1760 he 
brought out a useful Italian and English 
Dictionary. After an absence of six years, 
during part of which he edited the Frusta 
Letteraria (Literary Scourge) at Venice, he 
returned to England, and in 1768 published 
an Account of the Manners and C^ustoms of 
Italy. Not long after, in defending himself 
in a street brawl, he stabbed his assailant 
and was tried for murder at the Old Bailey, 
but acquitted; Johnson, Burke, (Joldsmith, 
Garrick, Reynolds, and Beaiiclerk giving 
testimony to his good character. An Eng- 
lish and Spanish Dictionary, and various 
other works, followed before his death in 1 7 89. 

Barfleur (bar-fifur), at one time the best 
port on the cost of Normandy, and the re- 
puted port from which William the Conque- 
ror sailed. It was destroyed in the year 
1346 by Edward III. Present pop. 1804. 

Baxfriuh^ Babfurush'. Same as Bal- 
froosh. 

Bargain and Sale, a legal terra denoting 
the contract by which lands, tenements, &c., 
are transferred from one {terson to another. 

Barge, a term similar in origin to W/nr, 
but generally used of a flat-bottomed boat 



Bjjrge-board of 15th oentaxj, Ookwells, Barkshire. 

of some kind, whether used for loading and 
unloading vessels, or as a canal-boat, or as 
an ornamental boat of state or pleasure. 
Barge-board (perhaps a corruption of 
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vifp^-^oard), in ftrohiteotore, » board g^ne- 
rally pendent from the eavea of gaUeig ao 
aa io conceal the raftera, keep out rain, 
Aa They are aometimea elaborately orna- 
mented. The portion of the roof projecting 
from the wall at the gable-end, and breath 
which the barge-boara runa, ia termed the 
bwrge-oourse. 

Barham (bar^am), Rev. Riohabd Habbie, 
a humoroua writer, bom in 1788 at Canter- 
bury ; educated at Paul’ a School, Ixmdon, and 
at Btaaenoae, Oxford; appointed in aucoesaion 
curate of Aahfo^ curate of Weatwell, rec- 
tor of Snargate, in Romney Marah, and one 
of the m^or canona of St Faul’a Cathedral 
He publiahed an unauoceaaful novel. Bald* 
win, wrote nearly a third of the artlclea in 
Gnrton’a Biomphical Dictionary, and con- 
tributed to BUdcwood’a Magazine. In 1 824 
he waa appointed piieat in ordinary of the 
chapel-royal, and afterwarda rector of St 
Mary Magdalene and St Oregory-b^-St- 
Faul, Dondon. In 1887, on the atartmg of 
Bentley'a Miacellany, he laid the main foun- 
dation of hia literary fame by the publica- 
tion in that periodical of the Ingoldaby Le- 
genda. He died in 1845. 

Barhebnil'lMk See Abulfaroffiua. 

(ba'rS; nne. Barv^m), a peaport, S. 
Italy, on a amaU promontory of the Adria- 
tic, capital of the province Terra di Bari. 
It waa a plaoe of importance aa early aa the 
third century B.O., and haa been thrice de- 
atroyed and rebuilt The preaent town, 
though poorly built for the moat part, haa a 
la^ Norman oaatle, a fine cathedrid and 
imory, Ao. It manufacturea cotton and 
linen gooda, hata, aoap, glaaa, and liqueurs; 
haa a trade in wine, gnun, almonda, oil, Aa, 
and ia now an important aeapori. Fop. 
about 70,000. The ^vince haa an area of 
2280 sq. milea, and ia fertile in fruits wine, 
oil, Aa ; pop. 679,000. 

Bari, a negro people of Africa, dwelling 
cm both aidea of the White Nile, and having 
G<mdokoro as their chief town. They prao- 
tUie agriculture and cattle-rearing. Their 
oount^ waa conquered by Baker for Egypt 

BazUX the commercial name for the 
Impure carbonate and aulphate of soda im- 
ported from Spain and tj^ Levant It ia 
the Spaniah name of a plant {SdMa Soda), 
from the ashes of which and from those al 
others of the same genua the crude alkali is 
obtained. On the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean the seeds of the planta from which it 
is obtained are regularly sown near the aea^ 
and Hieae, when H a sutfioient state of ma- 
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turity, are pulled up, dried, and burned In 
bundles in ovens or in tren^es. The ashes, 
while hot, are continually stined with long 
poles, and the saline matter they contain 
forms, when cold, a solid mass, almost as 
hard as stona To obtain the carbonate of 
soda it is only requisite to lixiviate the ba- 
rilla in boil^ water, and evaporate the sol- 
ution. British barilla or kelp is a still more 
impure alkali obtained from burning sea- 
weeds. 3oda is now obtained for the most 
part from common salt. 

Baring- Qould (ba-ring-gfld'), Sauins, 
English clergyman and author, bom at 
Exeter 1834. Educated at Cambridge, he 
has held several livings in the English 
Church, being now rector of lew Trenchard, 
Devon. He has written with success on 
theological and miscellaneous subjects, and 
has latterly distin^ished himself as a 
novelisi Among ioB works are: Iceland, 
Its Scenes and Sa^; Curious Myths of the 
Middle A|^; the Orijgdn and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief; Lives of the 
Smuts (in 16 vols.); Village Sermons; The 
Vicar of Morwenstowe (an account of the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker); The Mystery of Suf- 
fering, Ac.; besides the novels Mehalah, 
John Herrinm Richard Cable, The Gave- 
rocks. Court ^yal, Ac.; and short stories 
or novelettea 

Barinm, a lake in Africa, ir.s. of the 
VictoriaNyanza, about 20 miles long. 

Bgy'itone, or Bab^ttons, a male voioei 
the compass of which partakes of those oi 
the common bass and the tenor, but does 
not extend so far downwards as the one, nor 
to an equal height with the other. Its best 
tones are from the lower A of the bass clef 
to the lower F in the treble. 

Ba'rium, the metallic basil of baryta^ 
which is an oxide of barium ; specific gra- 
vity 4; symbol Ba. It is only found in 
compounds, such as the common sulphate 
and carbonate, and was isolated by Davy 
for the first time in 1808. It is a yellow, 
malleable metal, which readily oxidizes, 
decomposes water, and fuses at a low tem- 
perature. Its nitrate and chlorate are used 
in pyroteohny. 

Bark, the exterior covering of the stems 
of exogenous plants. It is composed of cel- 
lular and vascular tissue, is separable from 
Hie wood, and is often regarded as consist- 
ing of four layers: 1st, the epuUrmU or 
owtide, which, however, is scaroelv regardad 
as a part of the true bark; 2d, the ep»- 
pMsmm or outer cellular layer of the true 
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nark (ir cortex; 8d, the meHopldasum or 
middle layer, aUio oelltdar; 4th, an inner 
vascular layer, the liler or eTidopfUasunif 
commonly called bast. Endogenous plants 
have no tnie bark. Bark contains many 
valuable products, as gum, tannin, &c. ; cork 
is a highly useful sul^tance obtained from 
the epiphlcEum; and the strength and flexi- 
bility of bast makes it of considerable value. 
Bark used for tanning is obtained from oak, 
hemlock-spruce, species of acacia growing in 
Australia, &c. .^gostura bark, Peruvian 
or cinchona bark, cinnamon, cascarilla^ &g., 
are useful barks. 

Bark. See Barque. 

Bark, Peruvian, is the bark of various 
species of trees of the genus Cinohoruiy found 
in many parts of South America, but more 
particularly in Peru, and having medicinal 
properties. It was formerly called Jesuifs 
bark, from its having been introduced into 
Europe by J esuits. Its medicinal properties 
depend upon the presence of quinine, which 
is now extracted from the bark, imported, 
and prescribed in place of nauseous mouth- 
fuls of bark. See Cinelixymt. 

Barker's Mill, also called Scottish tur- 
bine, a hydraulic machine on the principle 
of what is known as the hydraulic tourni- 
quet. This consists of an upright vessel free 
to rotate about a vertical axis, and having 
at its lower end two discharging pipes pro- 
jecting hoiizoutally on either side and ^nt 
in opposite directions at the ends, through 
which the water is discharged horizontally, 
the direction of discharge being mainly at 
right angles to a Unjoining the discharging 
orifice to the axis. 'Die backward pressures 
at the bends of the tubes, arising from the 
two issuing jets of water, cause the appara- 
tus to revolve in an opposite direction to 
the issuing fluid. 

Barking, a town, England, county of Es- 
sex, on the Boding, 7 i^es N.a. from Lon- 
don, with some important manufacturing 
works. Near it is the outfall of the sewage 
of a large part of London. Bop. 21,547. 

Barkston Ash, a pari. div. of the West 
Biding of Yorkshire. 

Bark-stove, Babk-bed, a sort of hot- 
house for forcing or for growing plants that 
require a great heat combined with mois- 
ture, bol^ of whidi are supplied by the fer- 
mentation that sets up in a bed of spent 
tanner^B bark contained in a brick pit under 
glass. 

Barla.ain and Joa'aphat, a famous medi- 
eval spiritual romance, which Is in its main 


details a Christianized version of the Hindu 
legends of Buddha. The story first ap- 
peared in Greek in the works of Joanfies 
Damascenus in the emhth century. The 
compilers of the Gesta Bomanorum, Boccac- 
cio, Gower, and Shakespeare have all drawn 
materials from it 

Bax-le-duc (bar-l-duk), a town of North- 
east France, capital of dep. Meuse, with 
manufactures of cotton and woollen stuffs, 
leather, confectionery, &c. Pop. 15,140. 

Baxlet'ta, a seaport in South Italy, prov- 
ince of Bari, on the Adriatic, with a fine 
Gothic cathedral; it has a considerable 
export trade in grain, wine, almonds, &c. 
Pop. 44,891. 

Baxley, the name of several cereal plants 
of the genus Hordcum, order Gramineee 
(grasses), yielding a grain used as food and 
mso for making malt, from which are pre- 
pared beer, porter, and whisky. Barley 
has been Imown and cultivated from re- 
mote antiquity, and beer was made from it 
among the Egyptians. Excellent barley is 
produced in Britain. The species princi- 
pally cultivated are Hordcum distlcJium, 
two-rowed barley; II. vufgdre, four-rowed 
barley; and If. hexastichum, six-rowed, of 
which the small variety is the sacred barley 
of the ancients. The varieties of the four 
and six rowed species are generally coarser 
than those of the two-rowed, and adapted 
for a poorer soil and more exposed situation. 
Some of these are called here or bigg. In 
Britain barley occupies about the same area 
as wheat, but in N. America the extent of 
it as a crop is comparatively small, being 
in Canada, however, relatively greater than 
in jbhe States, and the Cana^an barley is 
of very high quality. Barley is better 
adapted for cold climates than any other 
grain, and some of the coarser varieties are 
cultivated where no other cereal can be 
grown. Some species of the genus, three 
of which are natives of Britain, are mere 
grasses. Pot or Scotch barley is the grain 
deprived of the husk in a miU. Pearl bar- 
ley is the grain polished and rounded and 
deprived of husk and pellide. Patent bar- 
ley is the farina obtained by grinding pearl 
barley. Barley-water, a deoc^on of pearl 
barley, is used in medicine as possessing 
emollient, diluent, and expeotprant qualities. 

Barley-BU|;ar, pure sugar melted and al- 
lowed to solidify into an amorphous mass ’ 
without crystallizing. 

Baxlow, Joel, an American poet and di- 
plomatist; bom 1755. After an active aud 
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changeful life as chaplain, lawyer, editor, 
land-agent, lecturer, and consul, he went to 
Paris and acquired a fortune. On his re- 
turn to America he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to France (1811), but died 
near Cracow in 1812 on 1^ way to meet 
Napoleon. His principal poem, the Colum- 
bia^ dealing with American history from 
the time of Columbus, was published in 
1807. 

Barm. See YeasU 

Bar'mecidee (-sidz), a distinguished Per- 
sian family, whose virtues and splendour 
form a favourite subject with Mohammedan 
poets and historians. Two eminent mem- 
bers of this family were Khaled-ben-Bar- 
mek, tutor of Haroun Alrashid; and his 
son Yahya, grand vizier of Haroun. The 
expression Barmecide's FeasU meaning a vi- 
sionary banquet or make-believe entertain- 
ment, originates from the Barber’s story of 
his Sixth Brother in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. 

Bar'men, a German city on the Wupper, 
in the Prussian Rhine Province, government 
of Busseldorf, and forming a continuation 
of the town of Elberfeld, in the valley of 
Barmen. It has extensive ribbon and 
other textile manufactures; also dye-works, 
manufactures of chemicals, metal wares, 
buttons, yams, iron, machines, pianos, or- 
gans, soap, Ac. Pop. (1900), 141,947. 

Bar'nabas, the surname given by the 
apostles to Joses, a fellow-labourer of Paul, 
and, like him, ranked as an apostle. He 
is said to have founded at Antioch the first 
Christian community, to have been first 
bishop of Milan, and to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Cyprus. His festival is held on 
the 11th June. 

Barxi&bas, Saint, Epistle of, an epistle 
in twenty -one chapters unanimou^y ascribed 
to Barnabas by early Christian writers, but 
without any support of internal evidence. 
It was probably written between 119 and 
126 B.O., by one who was not a Jew, and 
under the influence of Alexandrian Juda- 
istic thought. 

Bamabites, an order of monks founded 
in Milan in 1630 and named after the Milan 
church of St. Barnabas which was allotted 
them to preach in. A^few monasteries of 
the order still exist in France and Italy. 

Bar'nacle, the name of a family (Lepa- 
didm) of marine crustaoeous animals, order 
Cirripedia. They are enveloped by a mantle 
and well, composed of five principal valves 
and several smaller pieoes, joined together 
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by a membrane attached to their circumfer- 
ence; and they are furnished with a long, 
flexible, fleshy stalk or peduncle, provide 
with muscles, by which they at- 
tach themselves to ships’ bot- 
toms, submerged timMr, &o. 
They feed on small marine ani- 
mals, brought within their reach 
by the water and secured by 
tentacula. Some of the 
Jm larger species are edible. Ac- 
V cording to an old fable these 

animals produced barnacle geese 
(see next art.). 

jioJttnSl/ira). Bamacle Goose {Amer Ber- 
nicla or leucopHia)^ a summer 
visitant of the northern seas, in size rather 
smaller than the common wild goose, and 
having the forehead and cheeks white, the 
upper body and neck black. A fable asserts 
that the crustaceans called barnacles (see 
preceding article) changed into geese, and 
various theories have been framed to account 
for its origin. Max Muller supposes the 
geese wore originally called Bibernieulce or 
Irish geese, and that barnacle is a corrup- 
tion of this; but the resemblance of a bar- 
nacle to a goose hanging by the head may 
account for it. The Brent Goose is also 
sometimes called the Bamacle Goose, but 
the two should be discriminated. 

Baxnard-Castle, a town, England, county 
Durham, giving name to a park div. of the 
county. There are a large thread-mill and 
carpet manufactoiies; the Bowes Museum 
and Art Gallery, endowed by private muni- 
ficence, and costing over £80,000; and the 
Northern Counties School, richly endowed. 
The castle was originally built about 1178 
by Bernard BalioX grandfather of John 
BaUol. Pop. 4421. 

Bamaul\ town of Siberia^ government of 
Tomsk, on the Bamaulski, near its influx 
into the Obi. The town is of wood but well 
built, with museum, observatory^ Ac. It is 
an important mining centre for lead, copper, 
and silver, has 120 furnaces, a copper mint, 
kilns, and factories. Pop. 29,408. 

Baonave (bar-nav), Antoine-Pierrg- 
JosEPH- M arie, a distinguished French 
revolutionist, who successfully maintained 
against Mirabeau the right of the National 
.^eembly as against that of the king to 
declare for peace or war, but afterwards as- 
serted the inviolability of the king’s penK>n, 
was impeached, condemned, and gu i llotined. 
Bom 1761, died 1793. 

(bamz), Albert, theologian, bora 
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in the state of New York, 1798. In 1825 he 
was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Obureh of Morristown, New Jereey, and 
from 1880 till his death in 1870 had charge 
of the ftrst Presbyterian Church in Phi^- 
delphia. He is chiefly known by his Notes 
on the New Testament, and Notes on the 
Old Testament. 

Bamos, William, English dialect poet 
and philologist, bom in Dorsetshire in 1800, 
died 1 886. Of humble birth, be flrst entered 
a solicitor’s office, then taught a school in 
Dorchester, and having taken orders became 
rector of Winterbourne Came in his native 
county and died there. He acquired a know- 
ledge of many languages, and published 
works on Anglo-Saxon and English, as An 
Anglo-Saxon Delectus, APhiloh^oal G-ram- 
mar, grounded u^n ^glish. Grammar and 
Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, Ac., but is 
beat known by his Poems of Rural Life in 
the Dorset dialect, and Rural Poems in 
common English. 

Bar'net, a town of England, in Herts, 11 
miles from London, where was fought in 
1471 a battle between the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter and the death of Warwiok,Bdward IV. 
being thus established king. Pop. 7876. 

Barnayeldt (bar'ne-velt), John van Ol- 
DBN, grand pensionary of Holland during 
the struggle with Philip II. of Spain; bom 
in 1549. After the assassination of William 
of Orange, and the conquest of the south 
provinces by the Spanish under Parma, 
he headed the eml^y to secure English 
aid. Finding, however, that the Earl of 
Leicester proved a worse than useless ally, 
he secured the elevation of the young Mau- 
rice of Nassau to the post cl st^tholder, at 
the same time by his own wise administra- 
tion doing much to restore the prosperity of 
the state. After serving as ambasmor to 
France and England, he succeeded in 1607 
in obtaining from Spidn a recognition of the 
independence of the States, and two years 
later in concluding with her the twelve 

} rears’ trace. Maurice, ambitious of abeo- 
ute rule and jealous of the influence of 
Baraeveldt, was interested in the oontinu- 
ance of the war, and lost no opportunity of 
hostile action against the great statesman. 
In this he was uded bv the strongly-marked 
theologic division in the state Mtween the 
Gcmarites (the€)alviiiistioandpopularparty) 
and the Arminians, of whom fiiameveldt was 
a supporter. Blaurioe, who had thrown In 
his tot with the Oomaritei^ encoaiaged riie 


idea that the Arminians were the friends cl 
Spain, and procured the assembly of a synod 
at Dort (1618) which videntlv condemned 
them. Bameveldt and his friends Grotius 
and Hoogerbeets were arrested, and sub- 
jected to a mock trial; and Bameveldt, to 
whom the country owed its politioal exis- 
tenoe and the commons their retention of 
legislative power, was beheaded on May 
Idth, 1619. His sons four years later at- 
tempted to avenge his death; one was be- 
headed, the other escaped to Spain. 

Barnsley, a municipal bor. of England, 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, mving name to a 
parL division of the ca Its staple indus- 
tries are the manufacture of linens, iron, and 
steel, and there are numerous collieries in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. (1901), 41,088. 

Banr staple, a munid^ borough in Eng- 
land, county of Devon, giving name to a parL 
division of the oo., on the right bank of 
the Taw, where it receives the Yeo; manu- 
factures of lace, paper, pottery, furniture, 
toys and turnery, and leather. Pop. 14,187. 

Baroaoh. See Broach. 

Baro'da, a non-tributary state, but subor- 
dinate to the Indian government; situated 
in the north of the Bombay presidency. It 
consists of a number of detached territories 
in the province of Guserat, and is generally 
level, fertile, and well cultivated, producing 
luxuriant crops of grain, cotton, tobacco, 
opium, sugar-cane^ and oil-seeds. There is a 
famous breed of large white oxen used as 
draught cattle. Area, 8226 sq. miles; pop. 
(1901), 1,952,692. The ruler is called the 
Qaehwiir. ihie dissendons of the Baroda 
family have more than once called for Brit- 
isli intervention, and in 1875 the ruling 
GAricw4r was tried and deposed in connec- 
tion with the charge of attempt to poison 
the British resideni — Baeoda, the capital, 
is the third city in the Bombay presidency. 
It consists of the dty proper within the 
walls and the suburbs vrithout, and is largely 
composed of poor and orowd^ houses, but 
has also some fine buildings, and u noted 
for its BUndu temples kept up by the state. 
Pop. 108,790 (including troops in the adjoin- 
ing cantonment). 

an instrument for measuring 
the weight or pressure of the atmosphere 
and thus determining changes in the weather, 
the height of mountains, and other pheno- 
mena. It had its origin about the ndddle 
of the seventeenth oentu^ in an experiment 
of Torricelli, an Italian, who foqna that If 
a i^ass tube about 8 feet In length, open at 
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one end only, and filled with meronry, were 
placed vertically with the open end in a otq> 
of the same fluid metal, a portion of the 
meroury descended into the cup, leaving a 



weather, and its falling the oontrary, a great 
and sudden fall being the usual presage of 
a.storm. The weathw-p(flats on the ordi- 
narj barometric scale are as follows: — ^At 
28 mches, stormy weather; 28), much rain 
or snow; 29, rain or snow; 29), changeable; 

80, fair or frost; 80), settled fair or frost ; 

81, very dry weather or hard frost Cer- 
tain attendant signs^ however, have also to 
be noted: thus, when fair or foul weather 
follows almost immediately upon the rise or 
fall of the meronry, the change is usually 
of short duration; while if the change of 
weather be delayed foi some days after the 
variation in the mercury, it is usually of 
long continuance. The direction of the 
wind has also to be taken into account. 

The iiphon barometer consists of a bent 
tub^ generally of uniform bore, having 
two unequal legs, the longer closed, the 
shorter open. A sufficient quantity of mer- 
onry having been introduced to fill the 
lonm leg, the instrument is set upright, 
and the mercury takes such a position that 
the difference of the levels in the two legs 
represents the pressure of the atmosphere. 
In the best siphon barometers there are two 
scales, one for each leg, the divisions on one 


column only about 80 inches in height in being reckoned upwards, and on the other 
the tube. He inferted, therefore, that the downwards from an intermediate sero point, 
atmospheric pressure on the surface of the so that the sum of the two readings is the 
mercury in the cup forced it up the tube 
to the height of 80 inches, and ttiat this 
was so because the weight of a column of air 
from the cup to the top of the atmosphere 
was only equal to that of a column of mer- 
cuiy of the same base and 80 inches high. 

Pascal confirmed the conclusion in 1646; six 
years afterwards it was found by Perrier 
that the height of the mercury in the Tor- 
ricellian tube varied with the weather; and, 
in 1665, Boyle proposed to use the instru- 
ment to measure the height of mountains. 

The common or otsfrm barometer, whidh 
Is a modification of the Totrioellian tube, con- 
sists of a glass tube 88 Inches in length and 
about one-third of an Inch in diameter, her- 
metically sealed at the top, and having the 
lower end resting in a small vessel contain- 
ing mercury, or bent upwards and terminat- 
ing in a glaw bulb psitly occupied by the 
mercury and to the atmosphere. The aphoe Bsiometer. WbMi Bnometer. 
tube is first Med with purified mercury, 

and then inverted, and there is affixed to it difference of levds of the meronry in the 
a Scale to mark the heic^t of the mercurial two branches. 

column, which comparatively seldom rises The vfhed barometer is the one that^ is 
alx>ve 81 or sinks below 28 inches. In gen- most oommonlv used for domeetio pnrpoM. 
cral the rising of the meronry prssages lair It is far from being accnrate, but it is often 
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preferred for ordinary use on account of the 
mater range of itfl scale, by which small 
differences in the height of the column of 
mercury are more easily observed. It usu* 
ally consists of a siphon barometer, having 
a float resting on the surface of the mercury 
in the o}>en branch, a thread attached to 
the float passing over a i)ulley, and having 
a weight as a counterpoise to the float at 
its extremity. As the mercury rises and 
falls the thread and weight turn the pulley, 
which again moves the index of the dial. 

The mountain barometer is a portable 
mercurial barometer with a tripod support 
and a long scale for measuring the altitude 
of mountains. To prevent breakage, through 
the oscillations of such a heavy liquid as 
mercury, it is usually carried inverted, or it 
is furnished with a movable basin and a 
screw, by means of which the mercury may 
be forced up to the top of the tube. For 
delicate operations, such as the measure- 
ment of altitudes, the scale of the barometer 
is furnished with a nonius or vernier, which 
greatly increases the minuteness and accu- 
racy of the scale. For the rough estimate 
of altitudes the following rule is suflicient : 
— As the sum of the heights of the mercury 
at the bottom and top of the mountain is 
to their difference, so is 52,000 to the height 
to be measured, in feet. (See also HevjhUf 
Measurement of.) In exact barometric olwer- 
vations two corrections require to be made, 
one for the depression of the mercury in the 
tube by capillary attraction, the other for 
temperature, which increases or diminishes 
the bulk of the mercury. In regard to the 
measurement of heights the general rule is 
to subtract the ten-thousandth part of the 
observed altitude for every degi^ of Fah- 
renheit above 82°. 

In the aneroid barometer, as its name 
implies (Gr. a, not, <nSro8^ liquid), no fluid 
is employed, the 
action being de- 
pendent upon 
the susceptibil- 
ity to atmo- 
spheric pressure 
shown by a flat 
circular metal- 
lic chamber 
from which the 
air has been Aneroid Bsrmneter. 

partially ex- 
hausted, and which has a flexible top and 
bottom of corrugated metal plate. By an 
ingenious arrangement of springs and lev^ 



the depression or elevation of the surface 
of the box is registered by an index on the 
dial, by which means it is also greatly mag- 
nify, being given in inches to correspond 
with the mercurial barometer. Aneroids 
are, however, generally less reliable than mer- 
curial barometers, with which they should be 
frequently compared. The cut shows an 
aneroid without its case, a is the partially 
exhausted chamber, B a strong spring con- 
nected with its top and with the base-plate, 
c a lever from B connected thn)ugh the 
bent lever i) with the chain B coiled round 
F, and always kept tense by the spiral 
spring G. As the top of A rises or falls its 
motion is transmitted by B to the levers and 
chain so as to move the needle H. At J is 
seen the tube through which the air is 
drawn from A. 

Bar'on, originally, in the feudal s vstem, 
the vassal or immediate tenant of any supe- 
rior; but the term was afterwards restricted 
to the king’s barons, and again to the greater 
of these only, who attended the Great Coun- 
cil, or who, at a later date, were summoned 
by writ to Parliament. It was the second 
rank of nobility, until dukes and marquises 
were introduced and placed above the earls, 
and viscounts also set above the barons, 
who, therefore, now hold the lowest rank 
in the British peerage. The present barons 
are of three classes: (1) barons by pre- 
scription, whose ancestors have immemori- 
ally sat in the Upper House; (2) by patent; 
(8) by tenure, %.e. holding the title as an- 
nexed to land. The coronet is a plain gold 
circle with six balls or large pearls on its 
edge, the connected cap being of crimson 
velvet . — Baron and feme^ a term used for 
husband and wife in the English law. — 
Baron of beef two sirloins not cut asunder. 

Bar'oaet, a hereditary dignity in Great 
Britain and Ireland, next in to the 
peerage, originally instituted by James I. 
in 1611, noi^nally to promote the coloniza- 
tion and defence of Ulster, each baronet, 
on his creation, being then obliged to pay 
into the treasury a sum of £1095, exclusive 
of fees. Baronets in Ireland were instituted 
in 1620, and in Scotland in 1625, the latter 
being called Baronets of Scotland and Nova 
Scotia, because their creation was originally 
intended to further the colonization of Nova 
Scotia. But the baronets of Scotland and 
of Ireland have been baronets of the United 
Kingdom if created since 1707 and ISOl 
resp^ively. A baronet has the title of 
prefixed to his Christian and surname^ 
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and his wife is *Lady’ so-and-so. Baronets 
rank before all knights. They have as their 
badge a * bloody hand’ (the arms of Ulster), 
that is, a left hand, erect and open, cut off 
at the wrist, and red in colour. 

Baro'nios, or Babonio, Casar, Italian 
ecclesiastical historian, bom 1538; educated 
at Naples; in 1557 went to Rome; was one 
of the first pupils of St. Philip of Neri, and 
member of the oratory founded by him; 
afterwards cardinal and librarian of the 
Vatican library. He owed these digni- 
ties to the services which he rendered the 
church by his Ecclesiastical Annals, com- 
prising vfduable documents from the papal 
archives, on which he laboured from the 
year 1580 until his death, June 30, 1607. 
They were continued, though with less 
power, by other writers, of whom Ray- 
naldi takes the first rank. 

Baroxii’ Wax, the war carried on for sev- 
eral years by Simon de Montfort and other 
barons of Henry IIL against the king, be- 
ginning in 1263. 

Barony, a manor or landed estate under 
a baron, who formerly had certain rights of 
jurisdiction in his barony and could hold 
special courts. In Ireland baronies are still 
^e chief subdivisions of the counties. 

Barouche (ba-rosh’), a four-wheeled car- 
riage with a falling top and two inside seats 
in which four persons can sit, two fronting 
two. 

Barque (bark), a three-masted vessel of 
which the foremast and mainmast are 
square-rigged, but the mizzenmast has fore- 
and-aft saOs only. 

Barquiaimeto (bar-kS-s?-maV)), a city in 
the north of the republic of Venezuela, 
capital of the state of Lara. Population 
al^ut 32,000. 

Bar'ra, or Bar, a small kingdom in Africai, 
near the mouth of the Gambia. The Man- 
dingoes, who form a considerable part of 
the inhabitants, are Mohammedans and 
the most civilized people on the Gambia. 
Pop. 200,000. llie coast here belongs to 
Britain. 

Barra, an island of the Outer Hebrides, 
w. coast of Scotland, belon^g to Inver- 
ness-shire; 8 miles long and from 2 to 5 
broad, of irregular outline, with rocky 
coasts, surface hilly but furnishing excel- 
lent pasture. On the w. coast the Atlantic, 
beating with all its force, has hollowed out 
vast caves and fissures. Large herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep are reared on the 
inland. The coasts of this and adjacent is- 


lands abound with fish, and fishing is an im- 
portant industry. Pop. 2362. 

Barra, a town about 3 miles east of 
Naplea Pop. 8464. 

Baxraoan', strictly, a thick strong stuff 
made in Persia and Armenia of camels 
hair, but the name has been applied to 
various wool, flax, and cotton fabrics. 

Bar'rack (Spanish harraca)^ originally a 
small cabin or hut for troops, but now ap- 
plied to the permanent building in which 
troops are lodged. Despite toe obvious 
evils of the quartering system, the intro- 
duction of barracks met with considerable 
opposition in the British Parliament as dan- 
gerous to liberty, by estranging the soldier 
from the citizen, and fitting him to become 
a tool of despotism. 

Barraokpor (-por'), a town and military 
cantonment, Hindustan, on the left bank 
of the Hooghly, 10 miles n.n.k. of Calcutta. 
The suburban residence of the viceroy is 
in Barrackpur Park. Fop. 20,980. 

Barraooon^ a negro barrack or slave 
depot, formerly plen&ul on the west coast 
of Africa, in Cuba, Brazil, &c. 

Bairafraa'ca, a town of Sicily, prov. 
C'altanissetta. Pop. 9052. 

Barramun’da. See CeratoduB, 

Barra^uilla (bar-ran-kel'ya), a port of 
S. America, in (Colombia, on a branch of 
the river Magdalena, near its entrance into 
the Caribbean Sea, connected by rail with 
the seaport Sabanilla. Pop. 11,595. 

Barras (ba-rri), Paul Francois Jean 
Nicholas, Comte de, member of the French 
national convention and of the executive 
directory, bom in Provence 1755, died 1829. 
After serving in the army in India and Africa, 
he joined the revolutionary party and was a 
deputy in the tiers- dtat. He took part in the 
attack upon the Bastille and i^n the Tuile- 
ries, and voted for the death of Louis XVI. In 
the subsequent events he displeased Robes- 
pierre, and on this account joined the mem- 
bers of the committee, who foresaw danger 
awaiting them, and being intrusted unth 
the chief command of the forces of his 
party he made himself master of Robes- 
pierre. On Feb. 4, 1795, he was elected 
president of the convention, and on Oct 5, 
when the troops of the sections which 
favoured the royal cause approached, Barras 
for a second time receivea the chief com- 
mand of the forces of the convention. On 
this occasion he employed General Bona- 
parte, for whom he procured the chief c4rm- 
mand of the army of the interior, and after- 
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wards the oommMid of the army in Italy. 
From the eveiite of the 18th Fruotidor 
(Sept i, 1797) he governed absolutely until 
the Idth June, 1799, when Sidy^ entered 
the directory, and in alliance with Bona- 
parte prooui^ his downfidl in the revolu- 
tion of the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799). 
He afterwards resided at Brussels, Mar- 
seilles, Rome, and Montpellier under sur- 
veillance, returning to Paris only after the 
restoration of the Bourbons. 

Bar'ratry, in commerce, any fraud com- 
mitted by the master or mariners of a ship, 
whereby the owners, freighters, or insurers 
are injured; as by evading foreign port- 
duties; deviation from the usual course of 
the voyage, by the captain, for his own 
private purposes; trading with an enemy, 
whereby the ship is expo^ to seizure; wil- 
ful violation of a blockade; wilful resistonoe 
of search by a belligerent vessel, where the 
right of search is legally exercised; fraudu- 
lent negligence; embezzlement of any part 
of the cargo, Ac. 

Barrat^, Common, in law, the stirring 
up of lawsuits and quarrels between other 
persons, the party guilty of this offence 
Wng indictable as a common barrator or 
harretor. The commencing of suits in the 
name of a fictitious plaintiff is common bar- 
ratry. In Bootland barratry is the seUing 
of justice by a judge for money. 

Baml, a well-lmown variety of wooden 
vessel; but the term is also uiod as a defi- 
nite measure and weight. A barrel of beer 
is 36 gals., of fiour 196 lbs., of beef or pork 
200 lbs. 


He was for a time connected with a Not- 
tingham journal, and ihen removed to 
London, tinriting chiefly for the St, Jame8*» 
Gazette, His first book, Better Dead, a satire 
on London life, appeal in 1887. It was 
followed in 1888 by the highly successful 
Auld Lioht Idylls, and When a Man’s Single. 
Ini 889 h^ubiished AWindoW in Thrums ; in 
1890 My Lady Nicotine. In 1891 The Little 
Minister appeared in Good Worde and then 
separately) in 1892 the popular comedy 
Walker, London; 1896, Sentimental Tommy. 

Barrier Beef, a ooiid reef which extends 
for 1260 miles off the n.b. coast of Aus- 
tralia, at a distance from land ranging from 
10 to 100 miles. In sailing from Sydney 
through Torres Straits vessels have the 
choice of the inner and outer routes; the 
former, though narrow, gives a channel of 
about 12 fathoms deep throughout, and pro- 
tected from the sea by the reefs themselves; 
the outer channel is less accurately sur- 
veyed and still dangerous. 

Barrier Treaty, the treaty (1718) by 
which, when the Spanish Netherlands were 
ceded to Austria, the Dutch secured the 
right to garrison several border fortresses of 
the country at the expense of Austria, to 
serve as a barrier against France. It was 
declared void in 1781 by Joseph II. 

Barirington, Dainbs, son of Viscount 
Barrington, lawyer, antiquarian, and natu- 
ralist; bom 1727, died 1800. He wrote 
many papers for the Royal Ekxnety and the 
Society of Antiquaries; published some 
separate works, and Was a correspondent of 
W^ite of Selbome. 


Barral-oTgaa, a musical instrument usu- 
ally carried hy street musicians, in which a 
barrel studded with pegs or staples, when 
turned round, opens a series of valves to 
admit air to a set of pipes, or acts upon 
wire strings like those of the piano, thus 
producing a fixed series of tunes. 

Barren Qrounds, a large tract iu the 
North-west Territories of Canada, extend- 
ing northwards from Churchill River to the 
Arotio Ocean between Great Bear and Great 
Slave Lake and Hudson’s Bay. It largely 
consists of swamps, lakes, and bare rook. 

Barirhaad’, a town, Scotland, county Ren- 
frew, on the Levem, 7 miles fi.w. of Glasgow; 
chief Uidustries: printingof cottons, the spin- 
ning of cotton yam, dyeing, bleaching, iron 
and brass founding. Pop. 9856. 

Bitri% J. M., bom in 1860, at Kirrie- 
muir, Fccfaishire; studied at Edinbutgh 
University, graduating as M.A. in 1882. 


Bar’rister, in England or Ireland, an 
advocate or pleader, who has been admitted 
by one of the Inns of Court, viz. the Inner 
Temple, Middle Temple, Ltocoln’s Inn, or 
Gray’s Inn, to plead at the bar. It is they 
who speak before all the higher courts, being 
instructed in regard to the case they have in 
hand by means of the brief which they re- 
ceive from the solicitor who may happen to 
engage their services, and which has a cer- 
tain fee endorsed upon it as the sum to be 
l^d for the barrister’s serrices in the case. 
Imore a student can be admitted to the bar 
he most have been a member of one of those 
soderies, ahd have kept twelve terms there. 
The examinations, wmch had dwindled into 
mere forms, have been revived and made 
more stringent Barristers are sometimes 
called HUer ot outer hartittert, to distingnish 
riiem from the queen’s (king’s) counsel, who 
sR within the bar In the courts and are dtt- 
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tingttlidiad by a iQk gown. Batristetii 
also spoken of as counad, as in the phrase 
opinion ofeawMdi that is^ a written oninion 
on a ease obtained from a barrister Wore 
whom the facts hare been laid. All judges 
are selected from the barristers. A ham- 
ster cannot maintain an action for his fees, 
which are considered purely honorary. A 
barriater is a barrister appointed 
to revise the list of persons in any locadity 
who have a Vote for a member of Parliament. 
The term corresponding to barrister is in 
Scotland advooatef in the Utdted States 
60witdlor-(U4aw; but the position of the 
latter is not quite the sama 

Bar'ros^ Jolo be, Portuguese historian; 
bom 1496. He was attached to the court 
of King Emmanueli who, after the publica- 
tion in 1620 of Barros’ Komanoe, the Em- 
peror Clarimond, urged him to undertake a 
histoi^ of the Portuguese in India, which 
appeiM^ thirty-two years later. King 
Jolm IIL appointed Barros governor of the 
Portuguese settlements in Guinea, and 
general agent for these colonies, further 
presenting him in 1530 with the province 
of MaralSiam in Brazil, for the purpose of 
colonization. For his losses by the last 
enterprise the king indemnified him, and he 
died in retirement in 1670. Besides his 
standard work, Asia Portuguesa, he wrote 
a moral dialogue on compromise, and tiie 
first Portuguese Grammar. 

Rarro'sa, a village, Spain, near the s.w. 
coast of Andalusia, near which General 
Graham, when abandoned by the Spaniards, 
defeated a superior French force in 1811. 

Bar'row, a river in the south-east of Ire- 
land, province Leinster, rising <m the bor- 
ders the King's and Queen’s Counties, 
and after a southerly course joining the 
Buir in forming Waterford harbour. It is 
next in importance to the Shannon, and Is 
nav^ble for vessels of 200 tons for 26 
miles above the sea. 

Bar'ro#, Isaac, an eminent English 
mathematioian and divine, bom in London 
in 1680, studied at the Charterhouse and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1649. After a course 
of medical studies he turned to divinity, 
mathematics, and astronomy, graduate 
•new at Oirford in 1652, and, falling to 
obtain the Cambridge Gr^ pmfessoruip, 
went abroad. In 1659 he was ordained; 
in 1660 elected Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge; in 1662 ptofo im r of geometiy in 
Greimam Collage; and in ISA LooUrian 
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jnofessor of mathematics at Cambridge^ a 
post which he resigned to Newton in 1669. 
In 1670 he was created D.D., in 1672 master 
of Trinity Collie, and in 1676 vioe-ohan- 
cellor of Cambrid^ University. He died 
in 1677. His prindpal mathematical works 
(written in Latin) were (an edition of which 
was edited bv Whewell) : Eudidis Elements, 
1665; Endfdia Data, 1667; Mathematics 
Leotionea, 1664-66; lieotiones Optics, 1669; 
Leotiones Geometrioas, 1670; Arohimedis 
Opera; Apollonii Conioorum Ub. iv.; Theo- 
dosii Spherioa, 1 676. All his English works, 
vriiioh are theological, were left & MS., and 
published by Dr. Tillotson in 1686. As a 
mathematician Barrow was deemed inferior 
only to Newton. 

Barrow, Sir John, Baht., geographer 
and man of letters, bom in 1764 in La^oa- 
shire. At the age of sixteen he went in 
a whaler to Greenland ; was subsequently 
teacher of mathematios in a school at 
Greenwich; and was sent with Lord Ma- 
ourtney in his embassy to China in 1792, to 
take charge of philosrahioal instruments for 
presentation to the Cfhinese emperor. His 
account of this journey was of great value, 
and not less so was the account of his travels 
in South Africa, whither he Went in 1797 as 
secretary to Macartney. In 1804 he was 
appoint^ second secretary to the admiralty, 
a post occupied by him for forty years. In 
1835 he was made a baronet; and he died 
in 1848, three years after his retirement. 
Besides the accounts of his own travels he 
published lives of Earl Macartney, Lord 
Anson, and Lord Howe; Voyages of Dis- 
covery and Research within the Arctic 
Regions ; an autobiography of himself 
written at the iwe of eighty-three, ftc. 

Baar'toW-in-rax'naM, a seaport, pari, 
and county borough of Lancashire, In the 
district of Furness, opposite the island of 
Walney, a town that nas increased from a 
fishing hamlet with 100 inhabitants In 1848 
to a town of 67,684 Inhabitants in 1901. 
Its prosperity is due to the mines cl red 
hematite iton-ore which abounds in the 
district, and to the railway rendering its 
excellent natural harbour available. It 
has aeveral large docks; besides graving- 
docks, a floating-dook os^ble of reoeivw 
venels of 8000 miu, a large timber pond, 
Ac. There is an extensive trade In timber, 
cattle, grain, and flour; and iron-ore and 
pig-iron are largely shipped. It has nuipar- 
ous falaat-fomai^ and one of the largest 
Bememer-ateel wo^ In the world. Bedlasa 
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iron- works a large business is done in ship- 
building, the making of railway wagons 
and rofiing stock, ropes, sails, bricks, &c. 
A town-hall erected at a cost of Jt()0,000 
was opened in 1887. 

Barrows, mounds of earth or stones raised 
to mark the resting-place of the dead, and 
distinguished, according to their shape, as 
lotiffy fjowl, coTiCt broad barrows The 
practice of barrow - 
burial is of un- 
known anticiuity 
and almost uni- 
versal, barrows be- 
ing found all over 
Europe, in Nor- 
thern Africa, Asia 
Minor, Afghanis- 
tan, Western India, 
and in America. In 
the earliest bar- 
rows the inclosed 
bodies wore simply 
laid upon the 
ground, with stone 
or bone imple- 
ments and weaj^ns 
beside thenL In 
barrows of later 
date the remains 
are generally in- 
closed in a stone 
cist Frequently 
cremation preceded 
the erection of the 
barrow, the ashes 
being inclosed in 
an um or cist A detailed description of an 
ancient barrow-burial is given in the Anglo- 
Saxon poem Beowulf. 

Baxrow Strait, the connecting channel 
between Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay 
on the E. and the Polar Ocean on the w. 
Named after Sir John Bariow. 

Barry, seaport of S. Wales, Glamorgan- 
shire, 7 m. south-west of Cardiff, with lartre 
dock, exporting much coal. Pop 27,028. 

Bax'ry, Sir Charles, an English archi- 
tect, bom in London 1795. After execu- 
ting numerous important buildings, such 
as the Reform Club-house, London, St. Ed- 
ward’s School, Birmingham, &o., he was 
^pointed architect of the new Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster, a noble pile, 
with the execution of which he was occupied 
for more than twenty-four years. He was 
knighted in 1852, and di^ suddenly in 
1860. His son, Edward Middleton, H A. 


(1830-1880), was also a distinguished 
architect, and produced many important 
buildings, though he was disappointed in 
regard to his designs for the Albert Memo- 
ri^, National Gallery, and New Law 
Courts. 

Barry, Comtesse du. See Du Barry, 

Barry, Jambs, a painter and writer on 
art, bom at Cork 1741 ; studied abroad with 
the aid of Burke; 
was elected Royal 
Academician on 
his return; and 
worked seven years 
on the paintings 
for the h^l of the 
Society for the En- 
couragement of the 
Arts. In 1778 he 
published his In- 
quiry into the Real 
and Imaginary Ob- 
stmctions to the 
Increase of the 
Arts in England; 
and in 1782 was 
elected professor of 
painting to the 
Academy. He was 
expelled in 1797 
on the ground of 
his authorship of 
the Letter to the 
Society of Dilet- 
tanti. His chief 
painting was his 
Victors at Olym- 
pia. He died in 1806. 

Barry Cornwall, the assumed name of 
Bryan Waller Procter. 

Bar'aabas, son of Alpheus, brother of 
James the Less and of Jude, and one of the 
candidates for the apostolical office left 
vacant by Judas Iscariot. According to 
tradition be was afterwards bishop of 
Eleutheropolis, near Jerusalem, and suffered 
martyrdom. Another Barsabas, sumamed 
Judas, supposed to be the brother of the 
above, is mentioned in the Acts as a com- 
panion of Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. 
He is supposed to havn died in Jerusalem 
at a very advanced age. 

Bar-i&ot, a double-headed shot consisting 
of two pieces connected by a bar. 

Bar-Bur-Aube (bar-sur-ob), an ancient 
town, France, dep. Aube, where, in 1814, a 
hotly-contested action was fought between 
Napoleon and the allies. Pop. 5000. 
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Bart, Barth, or Baert (bait), Jean, a 
famous French sailor, bom at Dunkirk, 
1650, the son of a poor fisherman. He 
became captain of a privateer, and after 
some brilliant exploits was appointed cap- 
tain in the royal navy. In recognition of 
his further services he was made commo- 
dore, subsequently receiving letters of 
nobility. Brusque, if not vulgar in manner, 
and ridiculed by the court for his indifference 
to ceremony, he made the navy of the 
nation everywhere respected, and furnished 
some of the most striking chapters in the 
romance of naval warfare. After the peace 
of Ryswick he lived quietly at Dunkirk, 
and ^ed there while equipping a fleet to 
take part in the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, 1702. 

Bartas (bar-ta), Guillaume de Salluste 
BU, a French poet, termed * the divine * by 
contemporary English writers; bom 1544. 
Principal work, La Sepmaine (llie Week), a 
poem on the creation, translated into English 
by Sylvester. Died of wounds received at 
Iviy, 1590. 

&irtfeld (birt'felt), an old town, Hun- 
gary, county of Saros, on the Tepl, with 
mineral springs in the neighbourhood Pop. 
5803. 

Barth (bart), Heinbioh, African traveller, 
bora at Hamburg 1821, died in 1865. He 
graduated at the University of Berlin as 
Ph.D. in 1844; and set out in 1845 to 
explore all the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. The first volume of his 
Wanderungen durch die Ktistenlander des 
Mittelmeeres was published in 1849, in 
which year he was invited by the English 
government to join Dr. Overweg in ac- 
companying Richardson’s expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa. The expedition set out from 
Tripoli in February, 1850, and in spite of 
the death both of Richardson and Overweg, 
Barth did not return to Tripoli till the 
autumn of 1855. His explorations, which 
extended over an area of about 2,000,000 
square miles, determined the course of the 
Niger and ^e tme nature of the Sahara. 
The English account of it was entitled 
Travels and Discoveries in North and 
Central Africa (5 vols. 1857-58). Am 
important work on the African languages 
was left unfinished. 

Barth, Jsak. See Bart. 

Barthdlamj (bar-tid-me), Jean Jacques, 
French author, bom 1716. He was edu- 
cated under the Jesuits, for holy orders, 
Vnt declined all offers of derioal promo^on 
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above the rank of Ahb6. He gained con- 
siderable repute as a worker in philology and 
archaeology; and after his appointment as 
director of the Royal Cabinet of Medals, in 
1758, spent some time travelling in Italy 
collecting medals and antiquities. His best- 
known work, not inaptly characterized by 
himself as an unwieldy compilation, was the 
Travels of the Y ounger Anacharsis in Greece. 
It was very popular and was translated into 
various tongues. Though taking no part 
in the revolution he was arrested on a charge 
of aristocracy in 1793, but was set at liberty, 
and subsequently offered the post of libra- 
rian of the National Library. He died in 
1795. 

Barthdlmy- Saint -Hilaire (bar-t&l-ms- 
san-tS-lar), JuLES, French scholar and 
statesman, bom 1805, died in 1895. He 
was professor of Greek and Latin philo- 
sophy in the College of France, but resigned 
the chair after the coup d’etat of 1852 and 
refused to take the oath; was reappointed 
1862; in 1869 was returned to the Corps 
Jj^gislatif ; after the revolution was a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly; was elected 
senator for life in 1875. He published a 
translation of Aristotle, and works on Buddh- 
ism, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, the 
Vedas, && 

Barthes (bar-ta), Paul Joseph, an emi- 
nent French physician, bom at Montpellier 
1784, died 1806. At Montpellier he founded 
a medical school, which acquired a reputa- 
tion throughout all Europe. Having settled 
in Paris, he was appointed by the king 
consulting physician, and by the Duke of 
Orleans his first physician. The revolu- 
tion deprived him of the greatest part of 
his fortune, and drove him from Paris, but 
Napoleon brought him forth again, and 
loaded him in his advanced age with dig- 
nities. Among his numerous writings may 
be mentioned Nouvelle M4oanique des 
Mouvemens de THomme et des Animaux; 
Traitement des Maladies Goutteuses; Con- 
sultation de M^dedne, &o. 

Bartholdi (bdr-tordS), Auqubte, French 
sculptor, bom 1 833 ; best known as the artist 
of the colossal statue of Liberty now over- 
looking the harbour of New York. 

Bartholin (bflr'to-lin), Kaspab, Swedish 
writer, bom 1585, died 1630. He studied 
medicine, philosophy, and theology; was 
made Doctor of Medicine at Basel in 1610, 
rector of the University of Copenhagen 
1618, and professor of theology 1624. His 
lustitutiones Aaiatomiow was for long a 
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itandftrd text-book in the uniyenitiefl. His 
■on, Thomas^ bom at Oopenha^n 1616, 
died 1680, wio equally celebrated aa a phl- 
lolcwiat, natnmliit^ and physioian. He was 
proRMor of anatomy at Copenhagen, 1648; 
phyiifstan to the king, Chrisdan Y., in 1670; 
and ooundllor of atate^ 1675. His sons, 
Kabfae (bom 1664, died 1704) and Thoicab 
(bom 1659, died 1690) were also highly 
diatihffUiBhed— 'the firat ai an anatomist, 
the omer as an arobasologist 

Barthoromew, the apostle, is probably 
the same peteon as Nathanady mentioned 
in the Glospel of St. John as an upright 
Israelite and one of the first discipleB of 
Jesus. He is said to have taught Chris- 
tianity in the south of Arabia^ mto which, 
according to Eusebius, he carried the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew in the Hebrew language; 
and to have suffered martyrdom. The 
andent church had an apocryphal gospel 
bearing his name, of wmch nothing has 
been preserved. A festival is held to his 
memory on 24th August 

Bar&oloineir, St., an island, one of the 
West Indies, in the Leeward group, belong- 
ing to France, being transfer!^ by Sweden 
in 1876, about 24 miles in circumference. 
It produoes some tobacco, sugar, cotton, in- 
digo, &a Fop. 2374. The only town is 
Gustavia. 

Bartholomew Fair, a celebrated fair, 
established In the roi^ of Henry I., for- 
merly held in West Smthfield, London, on 
St Bartholomew's Day (Aug. 24, o.s.), but 
abolished dnoe 1855. 

Bartholomew's Day, Sr., a feast of the 
Christian Church, celebrated (August 24) in 
honour of St. Bartholomew. What is known 
as the MAsaAOEE of St. Babtholomsw was 
the slaughter of the French Protestants, 
which began on 24th August, 1572, by secret 
orders from Charles IX., at the instigation 
of his mother, Catharine de Medid, and in 
which, according to Sully, 70,000 Hugue- 
nots, including women and ohildTen, were 
murdered throughout the country. During 
the minority of Charles and the regency of 
his mother a long war raged in Franoe 
between tiie Catholics abd Huguenots, the 
leaders of the latter bdng the Prinoe of 
OoEdd and Admiral Oolwy. In 1570 
oy ertnr es were made bv the court to the 
Huguenots, which resulted in a treaty of 
peace. This treaty blinded the chiefs of 
the Huguenots^ paitloularly the Admiral 
Collgny, Who Wai Wearied with dvil war. 
The kmg i^ipeered to hate entirely disen- 


gaged himself from the Influenoe of the 
Guises and his mother ; he hivlted Coligny 
to his court, and honoured him as a famet. 
The most artful means were employed to 
increase this delusioa The dster of the 
king was married to the Prince de B4aiii 
(Aug. 18, 1572) in order to allure the most 
distinguished HUgueUots to Paris. On Aug. 
22 a shot from a window wounded the 


admiral The king haBtened to visit him, 
and swore to the author of the vil- 

lainy; but on the same day he was induced 
by his mother to believe that the admiral 
had designs on his life. * God’s death!* 
he exolakned; 'Idll the adminJ; and not 
only him, but all the Huguem ts; let none 
remain to disturb us.* The following ni^t 
Catharine held the bloody council, wmch 
fixed the execution for the night of St. 
Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. After 
the assassination of Coligny a bell from riie 
tower of the roval palace at midnight nve 
to the assembled companies of burners 
the signal for the general massacre of the 
Huguenots. The Prince of Cond4 and the 
King of Navarre saved their lives by going 
to mass and pretending to embrace the 
Catholic religion. By the king*B orders the 
massacre was extended throughout the whole 
kingdom; and the horrible slaughter con- 
tinued for thirty days in almost lul the pro- 
vinces. 

Bartholomew*! Hospital, St., one of the 
great hospitals of London, formerly the 
priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and made an hos- 
pital by Henry VIII. 
in 1547. On an aver- 
age 6000 patients are 
annually admitted to 
the homtal, While about 
100,000 out'Jtotients are 
relieved bv ft. ‘ A medi- 
cal sohool is attached 
to it. 

Ber^tixaii, a small 
overhanging turret 
pierced wUh one or 
more apertures for 
ahsbers, pTojeotiug gen- 
erally from the angles 
on me top of a tower, 
or from the parapet^ or elsewhere^ as in a 
medisBval castle. 

Bartlett, Whliax Hxnbt, an English 
artist, 1809, died on a voysge hotn 
Malta ip MiMeilleB 1854. He travriled 
extenslT^ abroad, ahd the Ulustrated woski 
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detoriptiv# of the oountriee ^ted by him 
Switzerland, the BoephoruB and the Danube, 
Syria and Palestine, Egypt^ Canada,, United 
States, Ac.) obtained great success with the 
publio, the engravings being from sketches 
by his own pendL 

Bartoliai (bar-to<lS'ne), Lobknzo, a 
oeleluttted Italiw sculptor, bom at Mo- 
renoe about 1778, died 1850. He studied 
and worked in Paris, and was patronized 
by Napoleon. On the fall of the empire he 
returned to Florence, where he continued to 
exercise his profession. Among his greater 
works may be mentioned his groups of 
Charitv, and Hercules and Lycas, a ocuossal 
bust of Napoleon, and the b^utiful monu- 
ment in the cathedral of Lausanne, erected 
in memory of Lady Stratford Canning. 
Bartolini ranks next to Canova among 
modem Italian sculptors. 

Bartolommeo (-m&^o), Fba. See 
Baeoio ddla Porta, 

BartoloBd (-lot'se), Fbanoesoo, a distin- 
guished engraver, bom at Florence in 1725, 
or, aocordhig to others, in 1780, died at 
Lisbon 1818. In Venice, in Florence, and 
Milan he etched several pieces on sacred 
subjects, and then went to London, where 
he received great enoouragement. After 
forty years* residence in London he went to 
Lisbon on the invitation of the Prince Regent 
of Portugal to take the superintendence of 
a school of engravers, and remained there 
till his death. 

Bax^ton, Andbbw, one of Scotland's first 
great naval oommanders; fiourished during 
the reign of James IV., and belonged to a 
family which for two generations had pro- 
duced able and successful seamen. In 1497 
he commanded the escort which accompanied 
PerldnWarbeckfromSootland. Afterdoing 
oonsiderable damage to English shipping he 
was kUled in an engagement with two i^ps 
which had been spei^Bdly fitted out against 
him (1512). 

Barton, Bibnabd, known as the Quaker 
poet, bom in London 1784, died 1849. In 
1806 he removed to Woodhridge^ in Suffolk, 
where he was long derk in a bank. He 
published MetrioalEffosiona (1812); Poems 
by an Amateur (1818); Poems (1820); Napo- 
li^ and other Poems (1822); Poetic Vi^ 
(1824); Devotional Verses (1826); A New- 
year’s Eve, and other Poems (1828); besides 
many oonteibutions to the annuals and maga- 
ahies. His poetry, tlumgh deficient in foroe^ 
is riteasiug, fluent, and graceful 

Mxtaa, EuiAJun^a country girl of Al* 


din^n, in Kent (oomm<mly called the Holy 
Maid cl Kent), who gainea some notoriety 
in the reign of Henry VIII. She was sub- 
ject to e^eptic fits, and was persuaded by 
certain priests that she was a prophetess 
inspired by God. Among other things she 
prophesied that Henry, 3 he persist in 
nis purpose of divorce and second marriage, 
would not be king for seven months longer, 
and would die a shameful death, and Im 
succeeded by Catherine’s daughter. On ar- 
rest the imposture was confessed, and Barton 
and six others were executed May 5, 1584. 

Barton-upon-Humber, a town of England, 
in Linooln^re, on the Humber. It con- 
tains two old churches, one of which is an 
undoubted specimen of Ai^lo-Baxon archi- 
tecture. Pop. 5671. 

Bartsch (barch), Karl Frixdrioh, a 
German scholar, bom in 1882, died in 1888, 
whose labours have been of immense service 
in elucidating the older literature and lan- 
guage of his native country as well as in 
the field of the Romance tongues. Among 
his publications were editions of the Nibe- 
lungenlied, Walther Von der Vogelweide, 
Kudrun, &a; Ohrestomathie de I’anden 
Frangais; Proven^aUaohes Leeebuch ; trans- 
lations of Bums, of Dante, Ac. 

Baru (ba-ro^), a woolly substance used 
for cauU^g ships, stuffing cushions, Aa, 
found at the base of the leaves of an East 
India sago palm. 

Baruch (b&'mk; literally 'blessed*), a 
Hebrew scribe, friend and wsdstant to the 
prcphet Jeremiah. At the captivity, after 
the destraotion of Jerusalem, Jeremiah and 
Bamoh were permitted to remain in Pales- 
tine, but were afterwards carried into Egypt, 
B.O. 588. His subsequent life is unknown. 
One of the apocryphal books bears the name 
of Baruch, ^e Council of Trent gave it a 
place in the canon, but its autiienticity was 
not admitted either by the ancient Jews or 
the early Christian fathers. 

Barwood, a dyewood obtained from 
Pterqearpm angolensitf a tall tree of West 
Africa. It is chiefly used for giving orange- 
red dyes on cotton yams. See Camwood, 

Ba^r'ta, oxide of barium, called also 
heavy earthy from its being the heaviest of 
the earths, its spedfic gravity being 4*7. 
It is gene^ly found in combination with 

aai^oarbonate of baiyta^ the temerof which 
is called heavy-tpar. Baryta is a gray* 
powder, has a liharp, caustic, alkaline taste, 
and a strong affinity for water, and forms a 
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hjdrate with that element. It forma white 
salta with the adds, all of which are poiaon- 
0128 except the sulphate. Several mixtures 
of sulphate of baryta and white-lead are 
manufactured, and are 
used as white pi^enta, 
or it may be used alone. 

Carbonate of baryta, 
which in the natural state 
is known as witherite, is 
also used as the base of 
certain colours. The ni- 
trate is used in pyru- 
techny, in the preparation 
of green fireworks. 

Basalt (ba-8^t'),a well- 
known igneous rock oc- 
curring in the ancient trap 
and the recent volcanic series of rocks, but 
most abundantly in the former. It is a 
fine-grained heavy crystalline rock, consist- 
ing of felspar, aumte, and magnetic iron, and 
sometimes contains a little olivine. Basalt 




Basalt— Lot’s Wiio, St. Helena. 


is amorphous, oolomnar, tabular, or globular. 
The oolumnar form is straight or curved, 
perpendicular or inclined, sometimes nearly 
Lorinmtal; the diameter of the columns 


from 3 to 18 inches, sometimes with trans- 
verse semispberical joints, in which the con- 
vex part of one is inserted in the concavity of 
another; and the height from 5 feet to 160. 
The forms of the columns generally are 
pentagonal, hexagonal, or octagonal When 
decomposed it is found also in round masses, 
either spherical or compressed and lenti- 
cular. These rounded masses are sometimes 
composed of concentric layers, with a nu- 
cleus, and sometimes of prisms radiating 
from a centre. FingaVs Cave, in the island 
of Staffs, furnishes a remarkable instance 
of basaltic columns. The pillars of the 
Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, composed of 
this stone, and exposed to the roughest sea 
for ages, have their angles as perfect as 
those at a distance from the waves. Basalt 
often assumes curious and fantastic forms, 
as forexample those masses popularly known 
as ‘ Sampson’s Ribs ’ at Arthur's Seat, Edin- 
burgh, and *Lot’ and 'Lot’s Wife’ near the 
B. coast of St. Helena. 

Basohi (bas'k^), Matteo, an Italian 
Minorite friar of the convent of Monte- 
falcone, founder and first general of the 
Capuchin branch of the Franciscans. He 
died at Venice, 1652. 

Bas'cinet, or Bas'nbt, a light helmet, 
sometimes with, but more frequently with- 
out a visor, in general use for English in- 
fantry in the reigns of Edward II. and III., 
and ^chard IL 

Base, in architecture, that part of a 
column which is between the top of the 
pedestal and the bottom of the shaft; where 
there is no pedestal, the part between the 
bottom of tba column and the pavement. 
The term is also applied to the lower pro- 
jecting part of the wall of a room, consisting 
of a punth and its mouldings. 

Base, in chemistry, a term applied to those 
compound substances which unite with adds 
to form salts. 

Base, or Babib, a term in tactics, signify- 
ing the original line on which an offensive 
army forms; the frontier of a country, a 
river, or any safe position from which an 
army takes the field to invade an enemy’s 
country; upon which it depends for its sup- 
plies, reinforcements, Ac. ; to which it sends 
t>aok its sick and wounded; and upon which 
it would generally fall back in case of re- 
verse and retreat. 

Base-ball, a game played with a bat and 
ball which has obtained a sort of national 
character in the United States. It is very 
aunilar to the English game of *rounden^’ 
898 
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and ig played by nine players a side. A 
diamond’sl^ped space of ground, 90 feet on 
the side, is marked out, the comers being 
the *baB^* One side takes the field, and 
the other sends a man to bat. When the 
field side take their places the 'pitcher/ 
standing inside the ground near the centre 
and in &ont of the batsman, delivers a ball 
to the batsman, who stands at the 'home 
base/ and who tries to drive it out of the 


reach of the fielders, and far enough out of 
the field to enable him to run round the 
bases, which scores a run. If he cannot 
run round all he may stop at any one, and 
may be followed by another batsman. If 
he is touclied by the ball he is out, and 
when three on his side are put out, the field 
side take the bat. Nine of these innings 
make a game, which the highest score wiua 
The bat is of a cylindrical shape, not more 
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than 2} inches in diameter nor more than 
42 inches long. The ball is about 9 inches 
in circumference and pretty elastia 

Basedow (ba'ze-do), John Brrnhard, 
Glerman educationalist, bom 1723, died 1 7 90. 
Under the auspices of the Prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau he opened, in 1774, an educational 
institution which he called the Phtlan- 
thropin^ a school free from sectarian bias, 
and in which the pupils were to be disci- 
plined in all studies — physical, intellectual, 
and moral. This school led to the establish- 
ment of many similar ones, though Basedow 
retired from it in 1778. The chief feature 
of Basedow’s system is the full development 
of the faculties of the young at which he 
aspired, in pursuance of the notions of Locke 
and Rousseau. 

Basel (ba'zl; Fr. a canton and 

city of Switzerland. The canton borders on 
Alsace and Baden, has an area of 176 sq. m. 
mid a pop. of 180,697, nearly all qmdc- 
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ing German. It is divided into two half- 
cautons, Basel city (Basel-stadt) and Basel 
country (Basel-Landschaft). The former 
consists of the city and its precincts, the 
remainder of the canton forming Basel- 
Landschaft, the capital of which is LiestaL 
The city of Basel is 43 m. n. of Bern, and 
consists of two parts on opposite sides of the 
Rhine, and communicating by three bridges, 
one of them an ancient w<^en structure; in 
the older portions is irregularly built with 
narrow streets; has an ancient cathedral, 
founded 1010, containing the tombs of 
Erasmus and other eminent persons; a 
university, founded in 1459; a seminary for 
missionaries; a museum containing the 
valuable public library, pictures, Ac. Ihe 
industries embrace silk ribbons (8000 hands 
employed), tanning, paper, aniline dyes, 
brewing, Ac. ; and the ^vantageous posititin 
of Basel, a little below where the Rhine 
becomes navigable and at the terminus uf 
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the Frenidi end Oenuan railways, has made 
it the emporium of a most important trade, 
▲t Basel was signed the treaty of peaoe 
between France and Prussia, April 5, and 
that between Franoe and Spain, July 22, 
1795. (with suburbs), 111,009. 

Baael, Coumoil of, a celebrated ceoume* 
nioal oounoil of the church convoked by 
P(^ Martin V. and his successor Eugenius 
Iv. It was opened 14th Dec. 1431, under 
the presidency of the Cardinal Legate 
Juliano Oesarmi of St. Angelo. The objects 
of its deliberations were to extirpate here* 
sies (that of the Hussites in particular), to 
unite all Christian nations under the Ca- 
tholic church, to put a stop to wars between 
Christian princes, and to reform the church. 
But its first steps towards a peaceable re- 
conciliation with the Hussite were dis- 
pleasing to the pope, who authorized the 
cardinid legate to dissolve the council 
That body opposed the pretensions of the 
pope, and, notwithstanding his repeated 
oraers to remove to Italy, continued its 
deliberations under the protection of the 
emperor Sigismund, of the German princes, 
ana of Franoe. On the pope continuing to 
issue bulls for its dissolution the council 
commenced a formal process against him, 
and cited him to appear at its b^. On his 
refusal to comply with this demand the 
council declared him guilty of contumacy, 
and, after Eugenius hud opened a counter- 
synod at Ferrara, decreed his suspension 
from the papal chfdr (Jan. 24, 1438). The 
removal of Eugenius, however, seemed so 
impraotioable, 5iat some prelates, who till 
then had been the boldest and most influen- 
tial speakers in the council, including the 
Cardinal Legate Juliano, left Basel, and went 
over to the party of Eugenius. llie Arch- 
bishop of Arles, Carding Louis AUemand, 
was now made first president d the ooundl, 
and directed its proceedings with much 
vigour. In May, 1 439, it deoUred Eugenius, 
on account of Ins disobedience of its decrees, 
a heretic, and formiUly deposed him. Ex- 
communicated by Eugenius, they proceeded, 
in a regular conclave, to elect the duke 
Amadeus of Savoy to the papal chair. 
Felix V.^the name he adopted— was ac- 
knowledged by onlv a lew princes, dtiee, 
and universities. After this the moral power 
of the oounoil declined; its last fo^I^d ses- 
sion was hdd May 16, 1443, though it was 
not technically dissolved till May 7, 1448^ 
when it gave in its adhesion to Kicholas T., 
the successor of Eugenius. The deorees of 


the Council of Basel are admitted into none 
of the Roman oollectioiMi, aud are con- 
sidered of no authority the Roman law- 
yers. They are regarded, however, as of 
authority in points ^ canon law in Franoe 
and Gemany, as their regulations for the 
reformation the church have been adopted 
in the pragmatic sanctions of both countries, 
and, as far as thev regard clerical disoipUne^ 
have been aotuaUy enforced. 

Base-line, in surveying, a straight line 
measured with the utmost precision to form 
the starting-point of the triangulation of a 
country or district See also Sase, 

Ba'shan, the name in Scripture for a 
singularly rich tract of country lying beyond 
the Jordan between Mount Hermon and 
the land of Gilead. At the time of the 
Exodus it was inhabited by Amorites, who 
were overpowered by the IsraelitecL and the 
land assigned to the half -tribe of Manasseh. 
The district was, and yet is, famous for its 
oak forests and its cattle. Remains of 
ancient cities are common. 

Bashaw, Babha, an obsolete form of 
Poihci, 

Bashes' Islands, a group of islands in 
the Chinese Sea between Luzon and For- 
mosa^ Ion. 122'^ B.; lat 20" 28' to 20® 66' K. 
They were discovered by Bampier in 1687, 
and belong to Spain. The largest island is 
Batan, with a p<^ulation of 8000. 

Baf^-Basooks', irregular troops in the 
Turkish army. They are mostly Asiatics, 
and have had to be duarmed several times 
by the regular troops on account of the 
Charities by which they have rendered 
themselveB infamous. 

Bashkin, a tribe of Finnish or of Ta- 
tar origin, inhabiting the Russian govern- 
ments of IJfa, Orenburg, ?enn, and Samara. 
They formerly roamed about under their 
own princes m Scuthem Siberiiw but in 
1666 they voluntarily placed themselves 
under the Russian soeptre. They are 
nominally Mohammedans, and live by 
bunting, cattle-rearing, breeding of cattle 
and banes, and keep^g of bees. They are 
rude and warlike and partially nomadic. 
They number about 600,000. 

BMdo Blag, the slag or refuae matter 
which Is got in making bMic steel, and wbioh 
from the phosphate ^ lime it contains is a 
valuable fertilizer. 

BasteKteel HooSteeL 

Basil, the name d two emperon. See 
BoiiUut, 

Baa'ib a labiate plant, 
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a native of India, much used in oookerj, 
eipedally in Frimoe, and known more 
partioularly as sweet or common basil 
Bush or lesser basil is 0, mvtkimum; wild 
baiil belongs to a different genuS) being the 
CalamiiUha Olinopodiwnu 

Basil, St., called the Great, one of the 
Greek fathers, was bom in 829, and made 
in 370 Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
where he died in 879. He was dis- 
tinguished by his efforts for the regulation 
of derioal <Usoipline, and above all, his 
endeavours for the promotion of monastic 
life. The Greek Church honours him as 
one of its most illustrious saunts, and cele- 
brates his festival January 1. The vows 
*of obedience, chastity, and poverty framed 
by St. Basil are essentially the rules of all 
the orders of Christendom, although he is 
particularly the father of the eastern, as 
St. Benedict is the patriarch of the western 
orders. 

Badlaii^ the principal island of the Sulu 
Archipdago, now belonging to the Philip- 
pines, off the B.w. extremity of Mindanao, 
from which it is separated by the Strait of 
Basilan. It is about 30 m. in length by 20 
in breadth. Fop. about 15,000. 

Budle'aa BUuniaoripts, two manuscripts 
of the Greek New Testament now in the 
libranr of Basel. (1) A nearly complete 
uncial copy of the Gospels of the eighth cen- 
tury ; (2) a cursive copy of the whole New 
Testament except the Apocalypse, tenth 
century. 

BasUlan Liturgy, that form for celebra- 
ting the Eucharist drawn up towards the 
close of the fourth century by Basil the 
Great, still used in the Greek Church. 

BwHtan Monks, monks who strictly fol- 
low the rules of St. Basil, chiefly belonging 
to the Greek Church. 

Basilloa, originally the name api^ed by 
the Romans to their public halK either of 
justice, of exchange, or other business. The 
plan of the basilica was usually a rectangle 
divided into aisles by rows of columns, the 
middle aisle being the widest, with a semi- 
circular apse at the end, in which the 
tribunal was placed. The mund-plan of 
these building was generaUy followed in 
the early Ch&tian churches, which, there- 
fore, long retained the name of basilica, 
and it is still applied to some of the churches 
in Rome by way of distinction, and some- 
times to other churches built in imitation 
of the Roman basilicas. 

Builioa'ta^ also cidled PofSHza, an 
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Italian t^vince, extending north from the 
Gulf of Taranto, and corresponding pretty 
dosely with the ancient Lucania. Area^ 
4122 sq. m.; pop. 524,485. 

Basuloc^ a name of several ointments, 
the chief ingredients of which are wax,pitdi, 
resin, and olive-oil 

Baiillcon Do'ron (the royal gift), the 
title of a book written by King James I. in 
1599, containing a collection of precepts of 
the art of government It maintains the 
daim of the king to be sole head of the 
church. Printed at Edinburgh, 1603. 

Basil'ides (-dSz), an Alexandrian Gnos 
tic who lived under the rdgns of Trajan, 
Adrian, and Antoninus, but the place of 
his birth is unknown He was well ac- 
quainted with Christianity, but mixed it 
up with the wildest dreams of the Gnostics, 
peopling the earth and the air with multi- 
tudes of (Eons, His disdples (Basilidians) 
were numerous in Syria, Egypi Italy, and 
Gaul, but they are scarcely heard of after 
the fourth century. 

Bas^iUsk, a fabulous creature formerly 
believed to exist, and variously regarded as 
a kind of serpent, lizard, or dngon, and 
sometimes identified with the cockatrice. 
It inhabited the deserts of Africa, and its 
breath and even its look was fatal. The 


name is now applied to a ^enus of saurian 
reptiles (Basilisomt), belonging to the family 
Iguanidss, distingui^ed by an elevated crest 
or row of scales, erectible at pleasure, which, 
like the dorsal fins of some fishes, runs along 
the whole length of the back and tail. The 
mitred or ho^ed basilisk {B. mttr&tus) is 


at the back of the head, of the size of a sma 
hen’s egg, which can be inflated with air at 
pleasure. The other species have such hoods 
also, but of a less size. To this organ thev 
owe their name, which recalls the basilisk 
of fable, though in reality they are exceed- 
ingly harmless and lively creatures. The 
B, amboineMia is a native of the Indian 
Archipelago, where it is much used for food. 
It frequents trees overhanging water, into 
which it drops when alarmed. 

BuUln» I., a Macedonian, Emperor of 
the East, bom a.d. 820, died 886. He was 
of obscure origin, but having succeeded in 
gaining the favour of the Emperor Michael 
IlL he became his colleague in the empire 

866. After the assassination of Michael 

867, Basilius became emperor. Though he 
had worked his way to the throne by a 
series d crimes, he proved an able and equit* 
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able sovereign. The versatility, if not the 
depth of his intellect, is strikingly displayed 
in his Exhortations to his Son Leo, which 
are still extant 

Basilius II., Emperor of the East, bom 
958, died 1025. On the death of his father, 
the Emperor Bomauus the Younger, in 
963, he was kept out of the succession for 
twelve years by two usurpers. He began to 
reign in conjunction with his brother Con- 
stantine 975. His reign was almost a con- 
tinued scene of warfare, his most im{K>rtant 
struggle being that which resulted in the 
con<^ueBt of Bulgaria, 1018. 

Ba'sin, in physical geography, the whole 
tract of country drained by a river and its 
tributaries. The line dividing one river 
basin from another is the water-shed, atid 
by tracing the various water-sheds we divide 
each country into its constituent basins 
'J'he basin of a loch or sea consists of the 
basins of all the rivers which run into it.— 
In geology a basin is any dipping or dispo- 
sition of strata towards a common axis or 
centre, duo to upheaval and subsidence It 
is sometimes used almost synonymously with 
* formation’ to express the deposits lying 
in a certain c.avity or depression in older 
rocks. ’J’he ‘ Paris basin ’ and * London 
basin ’ are familiar instances. 

Ba'singstoke, a town of England, county 
of Hants, 18 miles n.n.e. from W'inchester. 
It has a good trade in corn, malt, Ac., and 
now gives name to one of the pari, divisions 
of the county. Pop. 9793. 

Bas'keryille, John, celebrated blnglish 
printer and type-founder, bom in 1706, died 
1775. He settled at Birmingham as a 
writing-master, sul)Hequently engaged in 
the manufacture of japanned worlu, and in 
1760 commenced printer. From his press 
came highly- prized editions of ancient and 
modern classics, Bibles, prayer-books, Ac., 
all beautifully -printed works. 

Basket, a vessel or utensil of wicker- 
work, made of interwoven osiers or willows, 
rushes, twigs, grasses, Ac ’J’he process of 
basket-making is very simple, and appears 
to be well known among the very rudest 
peoples. The ancient Britons excelled in 
the art, and their baskets were highly prized 
in Borne. 

Basking-shark {Sd&cihe tuaxima or 
Cetorhinus maximtu), a species of shark, so 
named from its habit of basking in the snn 
at the Borfaoe of the water. It reaches the 
length of 40 feet, and its liver yields a large 
quantity of oil It frequ^ts the northern 


seas, and is known also as the aail-fiBh or 
Bun-tish. 

Basle. See Basel. 

Basoche. See Bazochc. 

Basques (bMks), or Biscatakb (in their 
own language, Busoaldunae), a remarkable 
race of people dwelling partly in the south- 
west comer of France, but mostly in the 
north of Spain adjacent to the Pyreneea 
They are probably descendants of the 
ancient Iberi, who occupied Spain before 
the Celts. They preserve their ancient 
language, former manners, and national 
dances, and make admirable soldiers, espe- 
cially in guerrilla warfare. Their lan- 
guage is highly polysynthetic, and no con- 
nection between it and any other lan- 
guage has as yet been made out. There 
are four principal dialects, which are not 
only distinguished by their j^ruuuticiation 
and grammatical structure, but differ even 
in their vocabularies. The Basques, who 
number about 600,000, occupy in Spain the 
provinces of Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Al&va; 
in France parts of the departments of the 
Upper and I..ower I’yrenees, Ari^ge, and 
Upper Gai'oune. 

Basra. See Bassora. 

Bas-relief (b.i'rP-l6f or bas're-lPf), Bars- 
RKLIRF, low-relief, a mode of sculpturing 
figures on a flat surface, the figures having u 



Bas-relief, from the Elgin Marbles 


very slight relief or projection from the sur- 
face. ft is distinguished from haut-rdief 
(alUhrtlm’o), or mgh-relief, in which the 
figures stand sometimes almost entirely 
free from the ground. Bas-relief work hM 
been describe as * sculptured painting’ 
from the capability of disclosing of groups 
of figures and exhibiting minor adjuncts, as 
in a painting. 

Bass (l^; from the Italian basso, deep, 
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low), in music, the lowest part in the harmony 
of a musical composition, whether vocal or 
instrumental. According^ to some it is the f un> 
damental or most important part, while others 
regard the melody or highest part in that 
light. Next to the melody, the bass part 
is the most striking, the freest and boldest 
in its movements, and richest in effect — 
Fujurtd basSf a bass |)art having the accom- 
panying chords suggested by certain figures 
written above or below the notes— the most 
successful system of short-hand scoring at 
present in use among organists and pianists. 
— Fundamental ha.m, the lowest note or 
root of a chord; a bass consisting of a suc- 
cession of fundamental notes. — Thorough 
baeSf the mode or art of expressing chords 
by means of figures placed over or under 
a given bass. Figures written over each 
other indicate that the notes they repre- 
sent are to be sounded simultaneously, 
those standing close after each other that 
they are to be sounded successively. The 
common chord in its fundamental form is 
generally left unfigured, and accidentals are 
indicated by using sharps, naturals, or flats 
along with the figures. 

Bmb (bas), the name of a number of fishes 
of several genera, but originally belonging 
to a genus of sea-fishes {Lahrax) of the 
perch family, distinguished from the true 
perches by having the tongue covered by 
small teeth and the preo(Hjrculum smooth. 
L. lupus, the only British sfiecies, called also 
sea-dace, and from its voracity sea- wolf, re- 
sembles somewhat the salmon in shape, and 
is much esteemed for the table, weighing 
about 15 lbs. L. linedtus {Roccus linedtus), 
or striped bass, an American specie^ weigh- 
ing from 25 to 30 lbs., is much used for 
fo^ and is also known as rock-fish. Both 
species occasionally ascend rivers, and at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate British 
bass in fresh -water ponds with success. 
Two species of black bass {Micropt^rus sal’ 
moides and M. dolomieu), American fresh- 
water fishes, are excellent as food and give 
fine sport to the angler. The former is often 
called the large-mouthed black bass, from 
the size of its mouth. Both make nests and 
take great care of their eggs and young. 
The Centropristis nigrieams, an American 
sea- fish of tne perch family, and weighing 2 
to 3 lbs., is known as the sea-bass. 

Bass (bas), Thx, a remarkable insular trap- 
rock, at the mouth of the Firth of Forth, 3 
miles from North Berwick, of a circular 
form, about 1 mile in oircumferenoe, rising 
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majestically out of the sea to a height of 
313 feet. It pastures a few sheep, and is a 
great breeding-place of solan-geese. During 
the persecution of the Covenanters its castle, 
long since demolished, was used as a state 
prison, in which several eminent Covenanters 
were confined. It was held from 1691 to 
1694 with great courage and pertinacity 
by twenty Jacobites, who in the end capitu- 
lated on highly honourable terms. 

Bass. See Basswood. 

Bassa'no, n commercial city of North 
Italy, province of Vicenza, on the Brenta, 
over which is a covered wooden bridge. 
It has lofty old walls and an old castle, 
and has various industries and an active 
trade. Near Bassano, September 8, 1796, 
Bona})arte defeated the Austrian general 
Wurmser. Pop. 14,524. 

Bassa'no (from his birthplace; real name 
Giacomo da Ponte), an Italian painter, 
bom 1510, died 1692. He painted his- 
torical pieces, landscapes, fiowers, Ac., and 
also portraits; and left four sons, who all 
liecame painters, Francesco being the most 
distinguished. 

Bas'saris, a genus of N. American carni- 
vora representing the civets of the old world. 

Bassein (bas-san'), a town in Lower 
Burmah, province of Pegu, on both banks 
of the Bassein river, one of the mouths of 
the Irrawaddy, and navigable for the largest 
ships. It has considerable trade, exporting 
large quantities of rice, and importing coal, 
salt, cottons, &c. Pop. 81,864. — Bassein 
District has an area of 6848 sq. m. and a 
pop. of 475,002. 

Bassein (bas-san'), a decayed town in 
Hindustan, 28 miles north from Bombay. 
At the Ijeginningof the eighteenth century it 
was a fine and wealthy city, with over 60,000 
inhabitants; it has now only about 10,000. 

Basselin (bas-lati), Olivier, an old French 
poet or song- writer, in the Val-de-Vire, 

Normandy, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, died 1418 or 1419. His 
sprightly songs have given origin and name 
to the modem Vaudevilles. 

Basselisse Tapestry, a kind of tapestry 
wrought with a horizontal warp. See 
Hautdisse, 

Basset-Alpes (bhs-41p; * Lower Alps'), a 
department of France, on the Italian larder. 
See Alpts, 

BaMeB-Pyr4]i4es ( bas-pC-rft-na; ‘I^ower 
Pyrenees'), a French department, lx>rderin| 
on Spain and the Bay of Biscay. See 
PyrinUs. 
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BiM'at, the name of a at cards, 
formerly mudi played, espeoTally in France. 
It is very eimilar to the modem fa/ro. 

Baaaeterre (baa-tSr), two towns in the 
West Indies. — 1. Capital of the island of 
St. Christopher’s, at the month of a small 
river, on the south side of the island. Trade 
considerable. Pop about 9000. — 2. The 
capital of the island of Guadaloupe. It has 
no harbour, and the anchorage is unsheltered 
and exposed to a constant swell Pop. 
8790. 

Basset-hom, a musical instrument, now 
practically obsolete, a sort of clarinet of 
enlarged dimensions, with a curved and 
bell-shaped metal end. The compass ex- 
tends from F below the bass-staff to C on 
the second ledger-line above the treble. 
Mozart has several pieces written for the 
basset-horn. 

Ba4Matlaw, a pari division of the county 
of Nottingham. 

Bassla, a genus of tropical trees found 
in the East £idies and Africa^ nat. order 
Sapotaoese. One species {B. Parkit) is sup- 
posed to be the shea-tree of Park, the fruit 
of which yields a kind of butter that is 
highly valued, and forms an important 
article of commerce in the interior of 
Africa. There are several other species, of 
which B, longifvliaf or Indian oil-tree, and 
B, butyrdoiOj or Indian butter-tree, are 
well-known examples, yielding a large 
quantity of olei^nous or butyraceous 
matter. The wood is as hard and incorrup- 
tible as teak. 

Bassompierre (ba-son-py&r), Fban<;iois 
DE, Marshal of France, distinguished l^th 
as a soldier and a statesman; bom 1579, 
died 1646. In 1602 he made his first cam- 
paign against the Duke of Savoy, and he 
fought with equal distinction in the following 
year in the imperiiJ army against the Turks, 
In 1622 Louis XIII. appointed him Mar- 
shal of France, and beo^e so much at- 
tached to him that Luynes, the declared 
favourite, sent him on embassies to Spain, 
Switzerland, and England. After his re- 
turn he became an object of suspicion to 
Cardinal Bichelieu, and was sent to the 
Bastille in 1681, from which he was not re- 
leased till 1648, after the death of the car- 
dinal During his detention he occupied 
himself with writing his memoirs, wtiich 
shed much light on w events of that time. 

BatBOOn^ a musioal wind-uu|trument of 
the reed o^r, blown with a bent metal 
mouthpiece, and holed and keyed like the 


clarinet. Its compass oomprriiends three 
octaves rising from B flat Mow the bass- 
staff. Its diameter at bottom is 8 inches, 
and for convenience of carriage it is divided 
into two or more parts, whence 
its Italian name fotgotto, a 
bundle. It serves for the bass 
among wood wind-instruments, 
as hautboys, flutes, &o. 

Bau’ora, or Basrah, a city 
in Asiatic Turkey, on the west 
bank of the Shat-el-Arab (the 
united stream of the Tigris and 
Euphrates), about 50 miles from 
its mouth, and nearly 800 south- 
east of Bagdad. It is surrounded 
by a wall about 10 miles in cir- 
cuit, from 20 to 25 feet thick, 
but much of the area indeed 
is occupied by gardens, &a The 
houses are generally mean. A 
considerable transit trade is car- 
ried on here between theTurkish 
and Persian dominions and 
India, and since communication Busmoii. 
by steamer has been established 
with Bagdad and Bombay the pro^rity ot 
the town has greatly increased. The chief 
exports are dates, camels and horses, wool 
and wheat; imports coffee, indigo, rice, 
tissues, &a Thirty years ago the inhabi- 
tants were estimate at 5000; they are now 
about 40,000; but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury they were said to number 150,000. The 
recent substitution of date and wheat culti- 
vation for that of rice has rendered the place 
much more healthy. The ruins of the an- 
cient and more famous Bassora — founded 
by Caliph Omar in 686, at one time a centre 
of Arabic literature and learning and re- 
garded as *the Athens of the East* — lie 
about 9 miles south-west of the modem town. 

Bassora Gom, an inferior kind of gum 
resembling gum-arabic. 

Basso-xUisTO. See Bos-rrite/. 

Bass Bock. See Betsa, 

Bass Strait, a channel beset with islands, 
whidi separate Australia from Tasmania, 
120 miles broad, discovered by Goorge Bass, 
a suigeon in the royal navy, in 1798. 

Bsasirood, Bass, the Amerioan lime-tree 
or linden {Tilia amerieSna)^ a tree common 
in N. Amerioa, yielding a light, soft timber. 

Bast, the hataae bark of exogenous trees, 
especially of the Hme or linden, consisting 
of several layers of fibres. The manufac- 
ture of bast into mats, ropes, shoes, &o., is 
in some districts of Bussia a oonslderable 
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Ibnmoh of indiwtiy, batt mats, used for 
packing foniiture, covering plants in gar- 
dens, Ac., being exported in laige quantities. 
Though the term is usually restricted, many 
of the most important fibres of oommeroe, 
such as hemp, fiax, jute, Aa, are the pro- 
ducts of bast or lib^. 

Bastar', a feudatory state in Upper 
Gk>dayari district, Central Provinoes of 
India; area, 13,062 sq. m.; pop. 196,248. 
Chief town, Jag^pur; pop. 4294. 

Bas'tard, a child begotten and born ont 
of wedlock; an illegitimate child. By the 
civil and canon laws, and by the law of 
Scotland (as well as of some of the United 
States), a bastard becomes legitimate by 
the intermarriage of the parents at any 
future time. But by the laws of England 
a child, to be legitimate, must at least 
be bom after the Lawful marriage; it does 
not require that the child shall be begotten 
in wedlock, but it is indispensable that it 
should be bom after marriage, no matter 
how short the time, the law presuming it to 
be the child of the husband. The o^y in- 
capacity of a bastard is that he cannot be 
heir or next of kin to any one save his own 
issue. In England the maintenance of a 
bastard in the first instance devolves on the 
mother, while in Scotland it is a joint 
burden upon both parents. 

The mother is entitled to 
the custody of the child in 
preference to the father. 

Bastaid Bar, more cor- 
rectly '6aton sinister^ the her- 
aldic mark used to indicate 
illegitimate descent. It is a 
diminutive of the bend sin- 
ister, of which it is one-fourth In width, 
couped or cut short at the ends, so as not to 
touch the comers of the shield. 

Bastard Cedar. See CedreUu 

Bastard BaAron. See Safflower, 

Bastia (bas-ts'a), the former capital of 
the island of Corsica, upon the n.k. coast, 
75 miles K.s. of Ajaccio, on a hill slope; 
badly built, with narrow streets, a strong 
citadel, and an indifferent harbour; with 
some manufactures, a considerable trade in 
hides, soap, wine, oil, pulse, Ac. Fop. 24,640. 

Baa'tiin, Adolf, German traveller and 
ethnologist^ bom in 1826. His travels have 
embraM various parts of Europe, the U. 
Statea Mexioo, Peru, Australia and Hew 
Zealaiid, Southern and Westem Africa, 
BIgypt, Arabia, India, South-eastera Asi% 
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goUa, Siberia, Aa His numerous writinga 
throw light on almost every subject con- 
nected with ethnology or anthropology, as 
well as psychology, linguistics, non-Christian 
religions, geogra^y, Aa One of his chief 
works is Die VdUcer des dstliohen Asian 
(Peoples of Eastern Asia; 6 vols., 1866-71). 

Bas'tian, Hbnbt Ch abltok, English i2iy- 
sioian and biologist, bom at Tmro in 1887. 
He was educated at Falmouth and at Uni- 
versity College, London, where he was asris- 
tant-ourator in the museum in 1860-63. He 
obtained the degree of M.A. in 1861 from 
the University of London, graduating sub- 
sequently in medicine at the same univer- 
sity (M.B. 1863, M.D. 1866). In 1864-66 
he was a medical officer in Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, and in the latter 
year was appointed lecturer on pathology 
and assistant-physician in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pitid. In 1867 he became professor of 
pathological anatomy in Univerrity College, 
subsequently he was also professor of clini- 
cal medicine, and he has recently been ap- 
pointed to the chair of medicine and dinical 
medicine. Apart from numerous oontribu- 
tions to medical and other periodicals, and 
to Qnain’s Dictionary of Medicine, be has 
written The Modes of Origin of Lowest 
Oiganisms (1871); The Beginnings of Life 
(1872); Evolution and the Ori^ of Life 
(1874); Lectures on Paralysis from Brain 
Disease (1875); and The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind (1880), which has been translated 
into French and German. He has been an 
advocate for spontaneous generation. 

Baatiat (b4s'te-4), Fr^dI^rio, French eco- 
nomist and advocate of free-trade, bom at 
Bayonne 1801, died at Borne 1850. He 
became acquainted with Cobden and the 
English free-traders, whose speeches he 
translated into French. His chief works 
are: Sophismes ifeoonomiques (1846), Pro- 
pri5t5 et Loi, Justice et IVatemit5 (1848), 
l^rotectionisme et Communisme (1849), Har- 
monies iS^conomiques (1849) translated into 
English (1860), Aa 

BaitiUa (b5s-tel'), a French name for any 
strong castle provided with towers, but as 
a proper name the state prison and citadel 
of Paris, which was built about 1870 by 
Charles V. It was ultimately used chiefly 
for the oonfinement of persons of rank who 
bad fallen victims to the intrigues of the 
court or the caprice of the government (See 
Caehety LeUre$ de,) The eapture of the 
Bastille by the Parisian mob, 14th July, 
1789, was the qptning aet of the revolution 
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On that date the Baatille was surrounded 
by a tumultuous mob, who hrst attempted 
to negotiate with the governor Delaunay, 
but when these negotiations failed, began 
to attack the fortress For several hours 
the mob continued their siege without being 
able to effect anything more than an en- 
trance into the outer court of the Bastille, 
but at last the arrival of some of the Boyal 


(Inard with a few pieces of artillery forced 
the governor to let down the second draw- 
bridge and admit the populace. The gov- 
ernor was sei/ied, but on the way to the 
h6tel de ville he was tom from his captors 
and put to death. The next day the de- 
struction of the Bastille commenced Not 
a vestige of it exists, but its site is marked 
by a column in the l*lac^ de la Bastille. 
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BMtina'do, an eastern method of corpo- 
ral punishment, consisting of blows upon the 
soles of the feet, applieii with a stick 

Bas'tion, in fortihcation, a large mass of 
earth, faced with sods, brick, or stones, stand- 
ing out from a rampart, of which it is a prin- 
cipal part A bastion consists of two flanks, 
each commanding and defending the adja 
cent curtain^ or that portion of the wall 
extending from one bastion to another, and 
tvfo facts making with each other an acute 
angle called the salient antflc, and command- 
ing the outworks and ground before the 
fortification I'he distance between the two 
flanks is the tjorye, or entrance into the 
bastion. The use of the bastion is to bring 
every point at the foot of the rampart as 
much as possible under the guns of the 
place 

Baat'wiok, John, English physician and 
eoclesiastiod oontroversfalist, bom in 15^^, 
died 1654. He settled at Colchester, but 


instead of confining himself to his profes- 
sion, entered keenly into theological contro- 
versy, and was condemned by the Star 
Chamber for his books against Prelacy 
Elenchus Keligionis Fapistieo', Flagellum 
Pontifids and llie Letanie of T)r J. Bast 
wick. With Prynne and Burton he was 
sentenced to lose his ears in the pillory, to 
pay a fine of £5000, and to be imjirisoned 
for life He was released by the Long Par- 
liament, and entered Ixindon in triumph 
along with Prynne and Burton. He ap- 
pears to have continued his controvendes to 
the very last with the Independents and 
others. 

Burn'toland, a native province and Brit- 
ish South African possession, inclosed be- 
tween Orange Kiver Colony, Natid, Griqua- 
laiid East, and Cape Colony. The Basutos 
belong ohiefiy to tlie great stem of the 
Beohuanas, and have made greater advances 
in civilization than perhaps any other South 
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African race. In 1866 the Baiutos, who 
bad lived under a semi-protectorate of the 
British since 1848, were proclaimed British 
subjects, their country placed under the 
government of an agent, and in 1871 it was 
joined to Cape Colony. In 1879 the at- 
tempted enforcement of an act passed for 
the disarmament of the native tribes caused 
a revolt under the chief Moirosi, which the 
C'a))e forces were unable to put down. When 
{>eace was restored Basutoland was disau- 
nexed from Cape Colony 11884), and is now 
governed by a resident commissioner under 
the high commissioner for South Africa. 
Basutoland has an area of about 10,800 sq. 
miles, much of it covered with grass*, and 
there is but little wood. The climate is 
pleasant. The natives keep cattle, sheep, 
and horses, cultivate the gnmnd, and export 
grain. It is divided into four districts, 
each presided over by a magistrate. Pop. 
(Kurop.), 678; (native), 2.'»0,000. 

Bat, one of the group of wing-handed, 
flying mammals, having the fore-limb pecu- 
liarly modilied so as to serve for flight^ and 
constituting the order Cheiroptera. Bats 
are animals of the twilight and darkness, 
and are common in temperate and warm 
regions, but are must numerous and lar- 
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gest in the tropics. All European bats are 
small, and have a mouse-like skin. The 
body of the largest British species, Vesper- 
tUto noct^lOf is less than that of a mouse, 
but its wings stretch about 1 5 inches. Dur- 
ing the day it remains in caverns, in the 
crevices of ruins, hollow trees, and such-like 
lurking-places, and flits out at evening in 
search of foo^ which consists of insects. 
Several species of the same genus are com- 
mon in North America. Many bats are 
reroariuble for having a singular nasal cu> 
taneous iq>pendage, bearing in some cases a 
fancied resembliuu^ to a £>rBe-shoe. Two 
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of these horse-shoe bats occur in Britain. 
Bats may be conveniently divided into two 
sections — the insectivorous or carnivorous, 
comprising all European and most African 
and American species; and the fruit-eating, 
belonging to tropical Asia and Australia, 
with several African forms. An Australian 
fruit-eating bat {PUTiipuseflttlis)^ commonly 
known as the kalong or flying fox, is the 
largest of all the bats; it does much mischief 
in orchards. At least two species of South 
American bats are known to suck the blood 
of other mammals, and thence are called 
* vampire-bats ’ (though this name has also 
been given to a species not guilty of this 
habit). The best known is the Dmiifidus 
rufus of Brazil, Chili, &c. As winter ap- 
proaches, in cold climates bats seek shelter 
in caverns, vaults, ruinous and deserted 
buildings, and similar retreats, where they 
cling together in large clusters, hanging head 
downwards by the feet, and remain in a torpid 
condition until the returning spring recalls 
them to active exertions. Bats generally 
bring forth two young, which, while suck- 
ling, remain closely attached to the mother's 
teats, which are two, situated upon the chest. 
The parent shows a strong degree of attach- 
ment for her offspring, and, when they are 
captured, will follow them, and even submit 
to captivity herself rather than forsake her 
charge. 

Batalba (bu tarya), a village in Portugal, 
69 miles north of Lisbon, with a renowned 
convent of Dominicans, a splendid building. 

Batan'gas, a town of the Philippines, in 
the island Luzon, capital of a province of 
same name, 5^ miles u of Manilla. Pop. 
36,000. 

Bata'tas. See Sveet-potato, 

Bat'avi. See Jiatavia/ns, 

Bata' via, a city and seaport of Java, on 
the north coast of the island, the capital of 
all the Dutch East Indies. It is situated on 
a wide, deep bay, the principal warehouses 
and oflices of the Europeans, the JaA a Bank, 
the exchange, &a, being in the old town, 
which is built on a low, marshy plain near 
the sea, intersected with canals and very 
unhealthy; while the Europeans reside in a 
new and much healthier quarter. Batavia 
has a large trade, sugar being the chief 
export. It was founded by the Dutch in 
1619, and attained its greatest prosperity 
in the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy. 
Its inhabitants are chiefly Malay, with » 
considerable admixture of Chinese and a 
small nnmber of Europeans. Pop. 1 Lb, HOi), 
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Bataviaxi B«|mblio, Ute name adopted by 
the Seven United rrovinoea on May 16, 
1795, and acknowledged by the powers of 
Europe. In 1806 the form of government 
wae dianged into a kin^om, under the 
name of noU/Mid. See Jidgium and Nether- 
lande. 

Batayiani, an old German nation which 
inhabited a port of the present Holland, 
especially the island called Batavia^ formed 
by that branch of the Rhine which empties 
itself into the sea near Leyden, together 
with the Waal and the Meuse. Tacitus 
asserts them to have been a branch of the 
Catti. They were subdued by Germanicus, 
and were granted special privileges for their 
faithful services to the Homans, but revolted 
under Vespasian. They were, however, 
again subjected by Trajan and Adrian, and 
at the end of the third century the Salian 
Franks obtained possession of the island of 
Batavia. 

BatchiajL See Baxihian. 

Bath (bath), a city of England in Somerset- 
shire, on the Avon, which is navigable for 
barges from Bristol; is beautifully placed 
among the hills, and the houses are built of 
freestone, obtained from the neighbourhood. 
The Abbey Church ranks as one of the 
finest specimens of perpendicular Gothic 
architecture. Bath is remarkable for its 
medicinal waters, the four principal springs 
yielding no less than 184,000 gallons of 
water a day; and the baths are both elegant 
and commodious. The temperature of the 
springs varies from lOO"* to HZ'" Fahrenheit, 
^ey contain carbonic acid, chloride of so- 
dium and of magnesium, sulphate of soda, 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, Aa Bath 
was founded by the Homans, and called by 
them Aquas ISclie (Waters of the Sun). 
Amongst the Homan remains discovered 
here have been some fine baths. The height 
of its prosperity was reached, however, in 
the eighteenth century when Beau Nash 
was leailer of the fasmon and master of its 
ceremonies. Since then, though it still 
attracts large numbers of visitors, it has be- 
come the resort of valetudinarians chiefly. 
Jointly with Wells it is the bead of a diocese, 
and r^ums two members to the House of 
Commons. Pop. (1901), co. bor. 49,817 ; 
pari bor. 52,751. 

Batli, a town, United States, Maine, on 
the west side and at the head of the winter 
navigation of Uie Kennebec, 12 miles frcm 
the sea. G&ief industries: ship-building 
and allied en^ Pop. 10,477. 


Bath, the immersion of the body in water, 
or an apparatus for this purpose. The 
use of the bath as an institunon apart from 
occasional immersion in rivers or the sea, is, 
as might be anticipated, an exceedingly old 
custom. Homer mentions the bath as one 
of the first refreshments offered to a guest; 
thus, when Ulysses enters tiie pali^ of 
Circe, a bath is prepared for him, and he is 
anointed after it with costly perfumes. No 
representation, however, of a bath as we 
understand it is given upon the Greek vases, 
bathers being represented either simply 
washing at an elevated basin, or having 
water poured over them from above. In 
later times, rooms, both public and private, 
were built eimressly for bathing, the public 
baths of the (Greeks being mostly connected 
with the g 3 nama 8 ia. Appmntly, by an in- 
version of the later prance, it was custo- 
mary in the Homeric epoch to take first a 
cold and then a hot bath; but the Lacede- 
monians substituted the hot-air sudorific 
bath, as less enervating than warm water, 
and in Athens at the time of Demosthenes 
and Socrates the warm bath was considered 
by the more rigorous as an effeminate cus- 
tom. The fullest detaib we have with re- 
spect to the bathing of the andents apply 
to its luxurious development under the Ho- 
mans. Their bathing establishments con- 
sisted of four main sections: the undressing 
room, with an adjoining chamber in which 
the bathers were anoint^; a cold room with 
provision for a cold bath; a room heated 
moderately to serve as a preparation for the 
highest and lowest temperatures; and the 
sweating-room, at one extremity of which 
was a vapour-bath and at the other an ordi- 
naiy hot bath. After going through the 
entire course both the Greeks and ^mans 
made use of strigils or scrapers, either of 
horn or metal, to remove perspiration, oil, 
and impurities from the skin. Connected 
with the bath were walks^ covered race- 
grounds, tennis -courts, and gardens, the 
whole, both in the external and internal 
decorationi^ being frequently on a palatial 
scale. The group of the Laoooon and the 
Famese Heines were both found in the 
ruins of Homan batha With respect to mo- 
dem batbi^ that commonly in use in Rus- 
sia oaodatB of a single hail, built of wood, 
in the midst of whim is a powerful metal 
oven, covered with heated stones, and sur- 
rounded with broad benches, on which the 
bathers take their places. Odd water la 
then poured upon the heated stonei^ and a 
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Ibkd^ hoi iteMn riaeo^ whidi the ■wo>t dfopaiby ; but otmi whonit k employed dm- 

io kMie from the whole body. The bather ply for plearare or purifiostion due regmd 
hi then gently whipped with wet biroh rod^ elmiild be paid to the phyaiologioal condition 
robbed with eoap, and washed with luke- of the bather. In many oases cold bathing 
warm and cold water; of the latter, some should be avoided alto^ther, espedally by 
pailfuls are poured over his head; or else those who have any tendenoy to stutting A 




bath, into a river or pond, or rolls in the 
snow. The Turks, by their religion, are 
obliged to make repeated ablutions daily, 
and for this purpose there is, in eveiy dty, 
a pnblio baUi oonneoted with a mosque. 
A favourite bath among them, however, is 
a modifioation of the hot-air sudorific- 
bath of the ancients introduced under the 
name of * Turkish * into other than Moham- 
medan countries. A regular accompar i- 
ment of this bath, when properly given, is 
the operation known as * kneading,’ gener- 
ally performed at the close of the sweating 
process, after the final rubbing of the bath«r 
with soap, and oonsisting in a systematic 
pressing and squeezing of the whole body, 
stretching the limbs, and manipulating 
the joints as well as the fleshy and muscu- 
lar parts. Public baths are now common 
in Europe, but the first English public baths 
and wash-houses of the kind now common in 
all cities were established in Liverpool and 
near the London docks in 184i. In 1846 
an act was passed for their encouragement, 
and a Baths and Wash-houses Act of 1878 
authorized the establishment of oheap swim- 
ming-baths. 

The prindpal natural warm baths in 
England are at Bath in Somersetshire 
(the hottest), and Buxton and Matlock in 
Derbyshire. The temperature of the Bath 
springs ranges from 109" to 117”, while that 
of the Buxton and Matlock waters scarcely 
exceeds 82”. The baths of Harrogate, 
which are strongly impregnated with sul- 
phuretted hydro^n gas, are also of great 
repute for ^e cure of obstinate cutaneous 
dise a ses, indurations of the glands, Ac. The 
most celebrated natural hot baths in Europe 
are those of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the vari- 
ous Baden in Germany; ToepUts, in Bohe- 
mia; Bagnihres, Bardges, ana Dax, in tiie 
sou^ of France; and Spsi in Mgium. 
Besides the various kinds of water-bath 
with or without medication or natural mine- 
ral ingredienta^ there are also milk, oil, wine, 
earth, sand, m^ and deotiic bato, smoke- 
baths and gas-baths; but these are as a rule 
08 ^ Indul^Bd after spedfio prescripticii. 

The piaotioeof bathing as a method of euie 
in eaaaa cl disease falls under the head of hy- 
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those who have any latent visceral disease or 
apoplectic tendenoy. Wherever the bath is 
followed by shivering instead of by a healthy 
reactionary glow, it is undesirable; and a 
cold bath in the morning after any debau- 
chery or excess in eating or drinking on the 
pTOviouB evening is exceedingly imprudent 
Delicate persons and children ought not to 
bathe in the sea before ten or eleven o'clock 
in the morning, and in no case should bath- 
ing be indul^d after a long fast. In cold 
streanu and rivers additional precautions 
should be taken, the cold plunge, when 
heated or fatigued, being frequently attended 
with fatal results. Even warm baths are 
not wholly free from danger; apoplexy and 
death having been known to follow a hot 
bath when entered with a full stomacL 
As a rule the temperature should not ex- 
ceed 106”, and they should not be too long 
continued. Frequent indulgence in them 
has an enervating effect, though the maior- 
ity of people n^ as yet no renewal of 
Hadrian’s prohibitive legislation in this 
matter. 

Bath, Kkiohtb of the, an order of Eng- 
land, supposed to have l^en instituted by 
Henry Iv. on the day of his coronation, 
hut cdlowed to la^ise after the reign of 
Charles II. till 1726, when George I. re- 
vived it as a military order. By the book 
of statutes then prepared the number of 
knights was limit^ to the sovereign and 
thirty-seven knights companions; but the li- 
mits of the order were greatly extended in 
1816, and again in 1847, when it was opened 
to civilians. It now consists of three classes, 
each subdivided into (1) military members, 
(2), civil members, and (3). honorary mem- 
ber% consisting of foreign pmoes and officers. 
The first-class consists of Knights of the 
Grand Cross (G.O.B.); the second of Kni^ts 
Commanders (K.C.K); and the third of 
Companions (C.B.). Ihe Dean of Westmin- 
ster is dean of the ender. The ribbon of the 
order is crimson; |ib*|Mge a gold cross of 
eight points, with of England be- 

tween the four piinlapS ingles, and having 
in a cirole in the centre tiwfoes^ tidstie^ anp 
sbamrook between three Impem orowns; 
motto: *Tria jnnota in mux' Btssi aie 
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worn by the two firnt claeHes, with the addi- 
tional motto, ‘Icli diet!.' 

Baih-brick, a preparation of siliceous 
earth found in the river I^arret in Somerset- 
shire, in the form of a solid brick, used for 
cleaning knives, &c. 

Batngate, a town, Scotland, county Lin- 
lithgow, pleasantly situated, and having in 
the vicinity the paraffin works known as 
Young’s, a paper-mill and other works, and 
coal and ironstone mines. Pop. 7^>49. 

Bathing. See Bath. 

Bathom'eter, an instrument for measur- 
ing the depth of sea Insneath a vessel without 
casting a line. It is based upon the fact that 
the attraction exerted upon any given mass of 
matter on the ship is less when she is afloat 
than ashore liecause of the less density of 
sea-water as compared with that of earth 
or rock. 

Bathori (ba'to-r^^), a Hungarian family, 
which gave ^Vansylvania five princes, and 
Poland one of its greatest kings. The more 
important members were: — 1 . Stephen, 
bom in 1532, elected Prince of Transylvania 
in 1571, on the death of Zapolya, and in 
1575 king of Poland. He accomplished 
many internal reforms, recovered the Polish 
territories in possession of the Czar of Mus- 
covy, and reigned prosperously till his death 
in 1586.— 2. Sioibmunt), nephew of Stephen, 
educated by the Jesuits, became waiwode 
or prince of Transylvania in 1581, shook off 
the Ottoman yoke, and had begun to give 
hopes of reigning gloriously when he re- 
signed his dominions to the emperor Ru- 
dolph II., in return for two principalities 
in Silesia, a cardinal’s hat, and a ])ension. 
Availing himself, however, of an invitation 
by the Transylvanians, he returned, and 
placed himself under the protection of the 
Porte, but was defeated by the Imi>erial- 
ists in every battle, and finally sent to 
Prague, whore he died almost forgotten in 
1613. — 3. Elizabeth, niece of Stephen, king 
of I’oland, and wife of Count Nadasdy, of 
Hungary. She is said to have bathed in the 
blood of 800 young girls in the hope of re- 
newing her youth, and to have committed 
other enormities. She was latterly seized 
and confined till her death in 1614. 

Bat-hone. See Batman. 

Ba'thoi, a Greek word meaning depth, 
now used to signify a ludicnms sinking 
from the elevated to the mean in v'riting or 
speech. Urst used in this sense by Pope. 

Bath-stone, a species of English lime- 
stone, also called Bath-oolite and roe-stone^ 


from the small rounded grains of which it 
is composed. It is extensively worked near 
Bath for building purposes. When just 
quarried it is soft, but though it soon becomes 
hard on exposure to the atmosphere, and 
is of handsome appearance, it is not very 
durable. 

Bath'urst, a British settlement on the 
west coast of Africa, on the island of St. 
Mary’s, near the mouth of the Gambia, 
with a trade in gum, bees’-wax, hides, ivory, 
gold, rice, cotton, and palm-oil. Pop. 8800. 

Bathurst, a town in the western district 
of New South Wales, on the Macquarie 
river, with wide, well-laid-out streets at 
right angles, and a central square, tanneries, 
rdlway workshops, breweries, fiour-mills, 
and other industries. Pop. 9227. 

Bathurst, Allen Bathurst, Earl, a dis- 
tinguished statesman in Queen Anne’s reign; 
born 1684. He took part with Harley and 
St. d ohn in opposing the influence of Marl- 
borough, was raised to the peerage in 1711, 
impeached the promoters of the South Sea 
scheme, opposed the bill against Atterbury, 
and was a leading antagonist of Wal{H)le. 
He was created earl in 1772. His name is 
also associated with those of the leading 
writers and wits of the day. Died 1775. 

Bathurst, Henry Bathurst, Earl, son 
of the second earl, a prominent Tory states- 
man, after whom various capes, islands, and 
districts were named. Bom 1762; in 1807, 
president of Board of Trade; in 1809, secre- 
tary fur foreign affairs; and in 1812, secre- 
tary for the colonies, a post held by him 
for sixteen years. He was also president of 
the council under Wellington, 1828-80. 
Died 1884. 

Bathurst Island, on the North Aus- 
tralian coast, belonging tf) S. Australia, sepa- 
rated from Melville Island by a narrow strait ; 
triangular in shape, with a wooded area of 
about 1000 sq. miles. — Also an island in the 
Arctic Ocean discovered by Parry, e. of 
C’orawallis and w. of Melville Island 76“ N., 
100“ w. 

Bathyb'ius (Gr. lathy*, deep, hioa, life), 
the name given by Huxley to what was 
regarded as masses of animal matter found 
covering the sea-bottom at great depths, 
and in such abundance as to form in some 
places deposits of 30 feet or more in thick- 
ness. It has been described as a tenacious, 
viscid, slimy Biil)stanoe, exhibiting under the 
microscope a net-work of granular, mucila- 
ginous matter, which expands and contracts 
spontaneously, and thus forms an oiganism 
410 
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of the ntmoBt simplicity corresponding in 
every respect to protoplasm. But the exis- 
tence of such a substance has been a matter 
of dispute among scientists. 

Batiste (ba-t^t'), a fine linen cloth made 
in Flanders and Picardy, named after its 
inventor Batiste of Cambray. 

Batley, a municipal borough of England, 
West Ki^g of Yorlc, about a mile from 
Dewsbury, with which it is united for par- 
liamentary purposes; principal manufac- 
tures, heavy woollen cloths, such as pilot, 
beaver, police, army, and frieze cloths, flush- 
ings, and blankets. Pop. (1901), 30,321. 

Batman (bat'man or ba'man; from Fr. 
hdt, a pack-saddle), in the British army, a 
person allowed by the government to every 
company of a regiment on foreign service. 
His duty is to take charge of the cooking 
utensils, &c., of the company, and he has a 
bat-horse tt) convey these utensils from place 
to place. 

Barton, a short staff or truncheon, in some 
cases used as an official badge, as that of a 
field-marshal. The conductor of an orchestra 
has a baton for the purpose of directing the 
performers as to time, &c. In heraldry, what 
IS usually called the * bastard bar,' or * bar 
sinister,’ is properly a baton sinister. See 
Bastard Bar. 

Bat'on Rouge (rbzh), the capital of Loui- 
siana, United States, on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, with an arsenal, barracks, mili- 
tary hospital, state-house, state university, 
A& On Aug. fi, 1862, the Confederates un- 
der General Breckenridge suffered a severe 
defeat before it Pop. 10,478. 

Batoum, or Batum (ba-t<)m'), a port on 
the east coast of the Black Sea, ac(]uired by 
Russia by the Treaty of Berlin, on condition 
that its fortifications were dismantled and it 
were thrown open as a free port It rapidly 
grew to be the main outlet for Transcau- 
casia; its harbour was enlarged for alleged 
commercial reasons; an arsenal was b^t 
outside it; it was connected by a military 
road with Kars; and finally, in July, 1886, 
the Russian government declared it to be 
a free port no longer. Its importance as a 
naval and military station to Russia is un- 
questionably great and it will probably rank 
as one of the strongest positions on the 
Black Sea. The water is of great depth 
close inshore, and the shipping lies under 
protection of the overhan^g cliffs of the 
Gouriel Mountains. Pop. over 28,612. 

Batraohiani (ba-tr&lci-anz), the fourth 
order In Cuvier's arrangement of the class 
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Rpptilia, comprising frogs, toads, newts, sala- 
manders, and sirens. The term is now often 
employed as synonymous with amphibia, 
but is more usually restricted to the order 
Anura or tailless amphibia. See A mphihia. 

Batshian. See Bachian, 

Bat'ta, an allowance which military 
officers in India receive in addition to their 
pay. It was originally given ooly when tho 
officers were under march or in the field, 
but now half batta is paid when troops are 
in cantonments. 

Battalion, the tactical unit of command 
in infantry, supposed to be of tht* maximum 
strength to be efficiently handled by one 
officer. In most armies it is about 1000 
men. The English battalions at home have 
normally a strength of about 800 rank and 
file; but their complement of men is not 
absolutely fixed; and in the Crimea in 1855 
the battalions consisted of 2000 rank and 
file, divided into twelve service companies, 
four reserve, and four depot companies. 

Bat'tas, a people belonging to the Ma- 
layan race inhabiting the valleys and pla- 
teaus of the mountains that extend longi- 
tudinally through the island of Sumatra. 
They practise agriculture and cattle-rearing, 
and are skilful in various handicrafts; they 
have also a written literature and an al- 
phabet of their own, their books treating 
of astrology, witchcraft, medicine, w^ar, Ac. 
They are under the rule of hereditary chief- 
tains. 

Bat'tenberg, a village in the Prussian 
prov. of Hesse-Nassau, from which the sons 
(by morganatic marriage) of Prince Alex- 
ander of Hesse, uncle of Louis, grand-duke 
of Hesse, the liusband of Princess Alice of 
Britain, derive their title of princes of Bat- 
tenberg. One of them, Alexander, was 
Prince of Bulgaria in 1879-86, and died in 
1893. Another, Prince Henry, was married 
to Princess Beatrice of Great Britain in 
1885, and died in 1896. A third, Louis, is 
married to a daughter of Princess Alice. 

Bat'tens, sawn deals, usually 12 to 14 
feet long, 7 inches broad, and 2^ inches 
thick. 

Battering-ram, an engine for battering 
down the walls of besieged places. Tlie 
ancients employed two different engines of 
this kind — one suspended in a frame, the 
other movable on wheels or n)llers. They 
consisted of a beam or spar with a massive 
metal head, and were set in motion either 
by a direct application of manual force or 
by means of cords passing over pulleys. 
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Some are said to bave been 120 feet or more 
in length, and to have been worked by 100 
men. One ie described as being 180 feet 
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long, and having a ht>ad weighing 1 1 tons. 
They were geneially covered with a roof or 
screen for the })rutection of the workers. 

Bat'tersea, a muiiici]iHl borough of Lon- 
don, in Surrey, in a low situation on the 
south bank of the Thames, nearly opposite 
Chelsea, with a fine public park extending 
over 185 acres, llie district is associated 
with the names of Pope and Kolingbroke, 
and with the Welliugton-Winchilsea duel. 
With Clapham it forms a parliamentary 
borough, returning two members. Pop, of 
mun. Ixir. in 1901, 168,896. 

BaVtary, as a militaiy term, (1) any 
number of guns grouped in position for 
action; (2) any work constructed as a ]> 08 i- 
tioii for such guns, (3) the tactical unit of 
field-artillery, more properly described as a 
field-battery, consisting in the British ser- 
vice of six guns with all necessary appur- 
tenances and under the command of a 
single officer. Among batteries of position, 
cavalier batteries have the gun -platforms 
al)ove the level of the ground; elevated 
batteries have the gun-platforms on the 
ground-level; sunken batteries are exca- 
vated so that the gun itself ranges just 
above the ground; and a screen battery has 
a second earth parapet before that of the 
battery. Croat-bcUtertes are two batteries 
which play athwart each other, forming an 
angle upon the object battered; an en- 
ieharpc-iMtterif, a battery which plays 
obliquely on ^e enemy’s lines; an er^ilade 
baUerf/t a battery which scours or sweeps 
the whole line or length; an tn-revera hat- 
tery^ one which plays upon the enemy’s 
ba& 

Battery, in physics, a combination of 
several jars or metallic plates, to increase 
the effect of electricity and galvanism. 

Battery, in criminal law, an assault 


beating or wounding another. The least 
touchi^ or meddling with the person of 
another against his will may be held to 
constitute a battery. 

Batthjranyi (bat-yiinV?), one of the oldest 
and most celebratM Huxigarian families, 
traceable as far back as the Magyar inva- 
sion of Pannonia in the ninth century. 
Among later bearers of the name have been 
— Count Casimib Batthtanti, who was 
associated with Kossuth, was minister of 
foreign affairs in Hungary during the 
insurrection of 1849, and (Sed in Paris 1854; 
Count Louis Batthianyt, bom 1809, of 
another branch of the family, was leader of 
the opposition in the Hungarian diet until 
the breaking out of the commotions of 1848, 
when he took an active part in promoting 
the national cause; but on the entry of 
Windischgratz into Pesth he was arrested 
and shot, 1 849. 

Battle, a combat between two armies. 
In ancient times and the middle ages the 
battle-ground was often chosen by agree- 
ment, and the battle was a mere tri^ of 
strength, a duel en qroa. and as the armies 
of the ancients were imperfectly organized, 
and the combatants fought very little at a 
distance, after the battle had begun man- 
oeuvres were much more difficult, and troops 
almost entirely bevond the control of the 
general. Under mese circumstances the 
battle depended almost wholly upon the 
previous arrangements and the valour of 
the troops. In modem times, however, the 
finest combinations, the most ingenious 
mancBuvres, are rendered possible by the 
better organization of the armies, and it is 
the skill of the general rather than the 
courage of the soldier that now determines 
the event of a battle. Battles are distin- 
guished as offensive or dfftnatve on either 
side, but there is a natural and ready tran- 
sition from one method to the other. As 
a rule tiie purely defensive attitude is 
condemned by tacticians except in cases 
where the only object desixable is to 
maintain a position of vital consequence, 
the weight of precedent being in favour of 
the dash and momentum of an attacking 
force even where opposed to superior 
forces. Where the greatest generals have 
acted upon the defensive, it has almost 
always neon with the desire to develop 
an opportunity to pass to the offensive, 
and having disooveted their opponent’s 
hand, to marshal against the enemy, ex- 
hausted with a tt ac k , tiie whole strenm d 
„ 4ia 
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tiieir reeouroeB. Napoleon won more 
one great victoiy by this method, and Wel- 
lington's repntaaon was largely based upon 
his skill in defensive-offensive operations. 
Tacticians have divided a battle mto three 
periods: those of disposition, combat, and 
the decudve moment. In some measore 
they require distinct qualities in a com- 
mander, the intellect wiiioh can plot a dis- 
position being by no means always of the 
prompt judgment passing to instant action 
which avails itself of the crucial moment to 
crush an enemy. 

Battle, a town, England, county of Sus- 
sex, so named from the battle of Hastings 
being fought here. An abbey built % 
WilUam the Norman has disappeared, but 
important remains of a subsequent building 
exist on the same site; and there is an old 
church of great interest. Pop. 2996. 

Battle (or Battel), Wager of, an obso- 
lete method, according to Engli^ law, of 
deciding civil or criminal cases by personal 
combat between the parties or their cham- 
pions in presence of ^e court A woman, 
a priest a peer, or a person physically in- 
capable of fighting could refuse such a trial 
It was not abolished till 1818, but had long 
previously been in abeyance. 

Battle-axe, a weapon much used in war 
in the early part of the middle ages among 
knights. It is a weapon which affords 
hardly any guard, and the heavier the blow 
given with it the more the fighter is exposed; 
but its use was to some extent necessitated 
by the resistance of iron armour to all but 
heavy blowa In England and Scotland 
the battle-axe was much employed, the 
Lochaber-axe remaining a formidable im- 
plement of destruction in the hands of the 
Highlandeni to a recent period. 

Battle Greek, a town of the United 
States, in Michigan, at the junction of the 
Kalamazoo and Battle Creek, with a col- 
lege, and manufactures of agricultural im- 
plements, Ac. Pop. 18,563. 

BaVtlment, a notched or indented para- 
pet of a fortification, formed by a series of 
raised parts called ccfps or merlo^ separated 
by openings called crenelles or embrasures^ 
the soldier sheltering himself behind the 
merlon while he fires trough the embrasure. 
Battlements were originally military, but 
were afterwards used freely in ecclesiastioal 
and civ0 buildings by way of ornament, on 
panqiets, oomioes, tabemade work, A& 

BxtUMieoa, a painting represrating a 
battle. Some of tM greatest pieces of this 
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kind are the Battle of Oonsiantine, of which 
the cartoons were drawn by Raphael, and 
which was executed bv Giulio Romano; 
Lebrun's Battles of Alexander; and the 
Battles of the Amazons, by Rubens. 

Battue (ba-tli^), a method of killing game 
by having persons to beat a wood, copse, or 
other cover, and so drive the animals (phea- 
sants, hares, Ac.) towards the spot where 
sportsmen are stationed to shoot them. 

Battns, reputed founder of the Greek 
colony of Gyrene in Libya about 650 B o. 
There were eight rulers of the family founded 
by him, bearing alternately the names Bat- 
tue and Arcesiiaus. 

Batu Khan, Mongol ruler of the western 
conquests of his grandfather Genghis Khan 
from 1224 to 1255. He overran Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Dalmatia, holding 
Russia for ten yeara 

Batnm. See Batoum, 

Baudelaire (bod-lftr), Charles Pierre, 
French poet, bom 1821. His first work of 
importance was a series of translations from 
Poe, ranking among the most perfect trans- 
lations in any literature. A volume of 
poems, Les Fleurs du Mai (1857), estab- 
lished his reputation as a leader of the 
Romanticists, though the police thought It 
necessary to deodorize them. Of a higher 
tone were his Petits Poemes en Prose; fol- 
lowed in 1859 by a monograph on Tb4o- 
phile Gautier, in 1 860 by Lra Paradis Artl- 
ficiels (opium and hascl^h studies), and in 
1861 by Wagner and Tannhauser. He died 
in 1867. 

Baudry (bfi-dre), Paul Jacques Aiif4, 
a prominent modem French painter, bom 
in 1828; died Jan. 1886. He took the grand 
prix de Rome in 1850, and has exhibited 
many important workup of which the better 
known are his Charlotte Corday and La 
Perle et la Yarae. The decora&n of the 
foyer of the New Opera House at Paris 
was intrusted to him — an enormous work, 
occupying a total surface of 500 square 
metres, but admirably accomplished by him 
in eight years. 

Bauer (bonder), Bruno, German philoso- 
pher, historian, and Biblical critic of the 
rational school; bfn| 1809, died 1882. 
Wrote Critique of the Gospel of John 
(1840); Critique of the Synoptic Gospels 
(1840); History of the French Revolution 
to the Founding of the Republic (1847); 
History of Germany during the French 
Revolution and the Rule of Napoleon (1848); * 
Critique of the Goiq>els (1850-51); Critiqne 
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of the Pauline Epiitlet (1 850) ; Philo, Strausf), 
Kenan, and Primitive Christianity^ (1^74); 

AiC. 

Bauhin (bG-an), (Iakpard, bom at Basel 
in 1560; in 1580 elected to the Greek chair 
at Basel, and in 1589 to that of anatomy 
and botany. He died in 1624. His fame 
rests chiefly on his i’inax Theatri Botanic! 
and Theatrum Botanicum. Linntpus uave 
his name to a genus of plants. See liau^ 
hinia, 

Bauhin^ia, a genus of plants, order Legu- 
minosse, usually twiners, found in the woods 
of hot countries, and often stretching from 
tree to tree like cables Many are showy 
and interesting. The bark of B. rariegdta 
is used in tanning; the bast fibres of some 
Indian species are made into ropes and 
twine. 

Baumgarten (boum'gar-tn), Alexander 
Gottlieb, a Glerman philosopher, born in 
1714 at Berlin; in 1740 was made professor 
of philosophy at P>ankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and died there in 1762. He is the founder 
of assthetics as a science, and the inventor 
of this name. His ideas were first de- 
veloped in his l)e Nonnullis ad Poema ]>er- 
tinentibuB (1735), and afterwards in the two 
volumes of his uncompleted ^Esthetica, pub- 
lished 1750-68. 

Baur (bour), Ferdinand Christian, Ger- 
man theologian, founder of the * Tubingen 
School of Theology;’ born in 1792. The 
publication of hb first work, Symbolism and 
Mythology, or the Natural Religion of An- 
tiquity, in 1824-25, led to his appointment 
as professor in the evangelical faculty of 
Tubingen University, a position occupied 
by him till his death in 1860. His chief 
works in the department of the history of 
Christian dogma are: The Christian Gnosis, 
or the Christian Philosophy of Religion 
(1885); The Christian Doctrine of the 
Atonement (1838); The Christian Doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation (1841-3); 
the Compendium of and Lectures on the 
History of Christian Dogmas (1847, 1865). 
To the department of New Testament Criti- 
cism and the Early History of Christianity 
belong the So-oall^ Pastoral Epistles of the 
Apostie Paul (1885); Paul the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ (1845); Critical Inquiries Con- 
cerning the Canonic Gospels (1847); A His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century (1853-63). Baur’s 
views in regard to the church of the earliest 
times and the New Testament Scriptures 
have been very influential He saw differ- 


ent and opposing tendencies at work in the 
church of apostolic times, and believed that 
the New Testament mainly took form in 
the second century, the only genuine writ- 
ings previous to a.d. 70 being ^e four great 
Paulme epistles and Revelation. 

Bautsen (bout'sen), or Budissin, German 
town in the kingdom of Saxony, upon a 
height on the right bank of the Spree, with 
some old and interesting buildings. The 
inhabitants are mostly Lutheran, and both 
Catholics and Protestants wor.:hip in the 
same cathedral Chief manufactures : wool- 
lens, paper, gunpowder, machines. Napo- 
leon defeated the united armies of the Rus- 
sians and the Prussians at Bautzen on the 
21st May, 1813. Pop. 26,025. 

Bauxite (b^k'slt), a clay found at Baux, 
near Arles in France, and exported from 
the north of Ireland (oo. Antrim), containing 
a large proiK)i’tion of alumina, and used as 
a lining fur furnaces (such as Siemens’s) that 
have to support an intense heat, and as a 
source of aluminium. 

Bava'ria (German, Bayern; French, Pa- 
r/^rr), a kingdom in the south of Germany, 
the second largest state of the empire, com- 
posed of two isolated portions, tne larger 
comprising about eleven • twelfths of the 
monarchy, having the Austrian territories 
on the east, and Wurtemberg, Baden, Ac., 
on the west, while the smaller portion, the 
Pfalz or Palatinate, is separated from the 
other by W urteml)erg and Baden, and lies 
west of the Rhine; total area, 29,657 sq. m. 
The main t^K>litical divisions are : Upper I’a- 
varia (pop. 1,319,986; chief town, Munich, the 
ca})italof the kingdom, pop. 499,959) ; Lower 
Bavaria (677,973); Palatinate (830,948); 
Upper Palatinate and Regensburg (555,204); 
Upper Franconia (607,308); Middle Fran- 
coma(814,294); Lower Franconia and Asch- 
aifenburg (650,624); Schwaben and Neu- 
burg (712.056); total in 1900, 6,168,392; 
in 1895, 5,818,544. Next after Munich 
are Ntimbeig, Augsburg, WUrzburg, and 
Batisbon (Regensburg). The main portion 
of the kingdom is in most parts hilly; in the 
sooth, where it belongs to the Alps, moun- 
tainous; but north of the Alps and south 
of the Danube, which flows east through 
the country from Ulm to Fassau, there is a 
considerable plateau, averaging about 1600 
feet above the sea-level The south fron- 
tier is formed by a branch of the Noric Alps, 
offsets from which project far into the pla- 
teau; principal peaks: the Zugspitze, 10,394 
ft.,andtheWatzmann,9470& The highest 
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BummitB on the Bohemian (Austrian) fron- 
tier, belonging to the Bohmerwald Moun- 
tains, are the Rachel, 5102 ft , and the Ar- 
ber, 5185 ft. Ranges of less elevation bor- 
dering on or belonging to the cfmntry are 
the Richtelgebirge in the north-east, the 
Frankenwald, Rhongebirge, and S{)essart 
in the north, and the Steigerwald and Fran- 
conian Jura in the middle. The Palatinate 
is traversed by the north extremity of the 
Vosges Mountains, the highest peak being 
the Kouigstuhl, 2162 ft. The greater part 
of the country belongs to the basin of the 
Danube, which is navigable, its tributaries 
on the south being the lUer, Lech, Isar, 
and Inn ; on the north, the Wbrnitz, Alt- 
muhl, Nab, and Regen. The northern por- 
tion belongs to the basin of the Main, which 
receives the Regnitz and Saale, and is a tri- 
butary of the Rhine. The Palatinate has 
only small streams that flow into its boun- 
dary river the Rhine. The chief lakes of 
Bavaria are all on the higher part of the 
south plateau; the smaller within the range 
of the Alps. The Ammer-See is al)out 10 
miles long by 2^ broad, 1736 ft. above the 
sea; the WUrm-See or Stamberger-See, 
about 12 miles long by 3 broad, 1890 ft.; 
and Obiem-See, 9 miles long by 9 to 4 
broad, 1651 ft. The climate in general is 
tem()erate and healthy, though somewhat 
colder than the other South German states; 
yearly average alxiut 47'’. 

As regards soil Bavaria is one of the 
most fertile countries in Germany, produ- 
cing the various cereals in abun^noe, the 
best hops in Germany, fruit, wine, tobacco, 
Ac., and having extensive forests. Lower 
Franconia (the Main valley) and the Pala- 
tinate are the great vine-gn)wing districts. 
The celebrated Steinwein and Leistenwein 
are the produce of the slopes of the Stein- 
berg and Marienl>erg at Wurzburg (on the 
Main). I'he forests of Bavaria, chiefly fir 
and pine, yield a large revenue; much timlier 
being annually exported, together with pot- 
ash, tar, turpentine, Ac. The principal min- 
eral pr^ucts are salt, coal, and iron, some 
of the mining works Monging to the state. 
The minerals worked include copper, quick- 
silver, manganese, cobalt, porcelain clav, ala- 
baster, graphite. Large numbers of horses 
and cattle are reared, as also sheep and 
swine. The manufactures are individually 
mostly on a small scale. The principal 
articles manufactured are linens, woollens, 
cottons, leather, paper, glass, earthen and 
iron ware^ jewel^, Ac. The optical and 


mathematical instruments made are excel- 
lent. A most important branch of industry 
is the brewing of beer, fur which there are 
upwards of 7000 establishments, producing 
over 260 millions of gallons a year. A 
number of the people maintain themselves 
by the manufacture of articles in wood, and 
by felling and hewing timber. 'I'he trade 
of Bavaria is comparatively limited, the 
total value of goods exported annually not 
exceeding £1,500,000. Principal exports : 
com, timber, wine, cattle, glass, hops, fruit, 
beer, wooden wares, Ac. U'he chief im))orts 
are sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, spices, dye- 
stuffs, silk and silk goods, lead, Ac. From 
its |K>sition Bavaria has a considerable tran- 
sit trade. The Kiinig Ludwig Ganal con- 
nects the Main at Bamberg with the 
Altmiihl a short distance above its embou- 
chure in the Danube, thus establishing 
water communication between the German 
Dcean and the Black Sea. The railway 
system has a total mileage of over 3000, 
mostly belonging to the state. 

Education is in a less satisfactory condi- 
tion than in most Gennaii states. There 
are about 7000 elementary schools, on which 
attendance is compulsory up to fourteen 
years of age. There are three universities, 
two of which (Munich and Wilrzburg) ore 
Roman Catholic, and one (Erlangen) Pro- 
testant. In art Bavaria is best known as 
the home of the NUraberg school, founded 
about the middle of the sixteenth centuiy 
by Albert Diirer. Hans Holbein is also 
claimed as a Bavarian; and to these have 
to be added the eminent sculptors Kraft 
and Vischer, both bom about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Ilie restoration of 
the reputation of Bavaria in art was chiefly 
the work of Ltidwig I., under whom the 
capital l^ecame one of the most prominent 
seats of the fine arts in Europe, llie reli- 
gion of the state is Roman Catholicism, 
which embraces more than seven -tenths of 
the population, nearly three-tenths being 
Protestants. All citizens, whatever their 
creed, possess the same civil and political 
rights. The dioceses of Bavaria comprise 
two R.C. archbishoprics, Munich and Bam- 
berg; and six bishoprics, Augsburg, Ratis- 
bon, Eichstadt, Pasnau, Wtlrzburg, and 
Spires. 

The Bavarian crown is hereditary in the 
male line. The executive is in the hands 
of the king. The legislature consists of two 
chambers — one of senators, composed of 
princes of the royal family, the great officeta 
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of the lUte, the two arohblBhops, the heads 
of certain noble families, and certain mem- 
bers appointed by the orown; the other 
of deputies, 159 in number, nominated by 
the electors, who are themselves elected, 
1 for every 500 of the population. The 
lower chamber is elected for six years. The 
revenue is about £12,000,000 a year; the 
public debt about £70,000,000. Bavaria 
sends six members to the German Federal 
Council (Bundesrath) and forty-eight depu- 
ties to the Im^rial Diet (Reichstag). The 
army (peace footing, 82,820; war footing, 
112,010) is raised by conscription— every 
man being liable to serve from the 1st of 
Jan. of the year in which be completes his 
twentieth year. In time of pe^ it is 
under the command of the King of Bavaria, 
but in time of war under that of the Em- 
peror of Germany, as commander-in-chief 
of the whole German army. 

HUtory . — The Bavarians take their name 
from the Boii, a Celtic tribe whose territory 
was occupied by a confederation of Ger- 
manic tribes, called after their predecessors 
Boiarii. These were made tributary first to 
the Ostrogoths, and then to the Franks; and 
on the death of Charlemagne his successors 
governed the country by lieutenants with the 
title of margrave, afterwards converted (in 
921) into that of duke. In 1070 Bavaria 
passed to the family of the Guelphs, and in 
1180 by imperial grant to Otho, count of 
Wittelsbach, founder of the still reigning 
dynasty. In 1623 the reigning duke was 
made one of the electors of £be empire. 
Elector Maximilian IL joined in the war of 
the Spanish succession on the side of France, 
and this led, after the battle of Blenheim, 
1704, to the loss of his dominions for the 
next ten years. His son, Charles Albert, 
likewise lost his dominions for a time to 
Austria, but they were all recovered again 
by Charles’s son, Maximilian III. (1745). 
In the wars following the French revolution 
Bavaria was in a difficult position between 
France and Austria, but latterly joined 
Napoleon, from whom its elector M wmilian 
IV. received the title of king (1805), a title 
afterwards oonfirmed by the treaties of 1614 
and 1815. King Maximilian I. was suooeeded 
by ^ sox^ Ludwig (or Louis) I., under whom 
various droumstanoes helped to quicken a 
desire for political change. Reform being 
refused, tumults arose in 1848, and Ludwig 
resigned in favour of his son, Maximilian IL, 
under whom certain modificatioite of the con- 
stitution were carried out. At fiis death in 


1804 he was succeeded bv Ludwig 11. In 
the war of 1866 Bavaiii^iTOed with Anstriai, 
and was compelled to cede a small portion 
of its territory to Prussia, and to pay a war 
indemnity of £2,500,000. Soon after Ba- 
varia entered into an allianoe with Prussia, 
and in 1807 jdned the Zollverein. In the 
Franco-Gem^ war of 1870-71 the Bavar- 
ians took a prominent part, and It was at the 
request of the Eling of Bavaria, on behalf of 
all the other princes and the senates of the 
free cities of Germany, that the King of 
Prussia agreed to accept the title of Emperor 
of Germany. Since Jan. 1871 Bavaria has 
been a part of the German Empire, and is 
represented in the Bundesrath by six, and 
in the Reichstag by forty-eight members. 
The eccentricity early displayed by Lud- 
wig II., developed to such an extent that 
in June, 1886, he was placed under control, 
and a re^ncy established under Prince 
Liutpold (Leopold). The change was almost 
immediat^y followed by the suicide of the 
king, and as Prince Otto, the brother and 
heir of the late king, was insane, the regency 
was continued. 

Baxter, Riohabd, the most eminent of 
the English nonconforming divines of the 
seventeenth century, bora in Bowton, 
Shropshire, 1015; ordained in 1688; parish 
minister of Kidderminster in 1640. The 
imposition of the oath of universal appro- 
bation of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England (the et wetera oath) de- 
tached him from the Establishment. After 
the battle of Naseby he accepted the ch^ 
laincy of Colonel 'Whalley's regiment He 
can scarcely be said, however, to have sepa- 
rated as yet in spirit from the Establkh- 
ment He upheld the monarchy, condemned 
the execution of the king and the election 
of Cromwell, preached against the Covenant ' 
and against separatists and sectaries, but 
his piety won him the respect of all parties. 
At the Restoration he became kW’s (^p- 
lain, but declined the bishopric of Herefoi^ 
and on the passage of the Act of Uniformity 
threw ia his lot entirely with the noncon- 
formists. In 1686 he was arrested, refused 
a heating bv Jeffreys, and imprisoned. 
After his release he lived in retirement 
till his death in 1691. He left about 150 
treatises, of which his Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest and Call to the Unconverted have been 
the most popular. 

Baxtariana, followers of Baxter in re- 
spect df his attempted compromise between 
Calvinism and Arminlaniam. They reject 
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the doctrine of reprobation, admit a univer- 
sal potential salvation, becoming actual in 
the case of the elect, and assert the possi- 
bility of falling from grace. Exponents : 1 )r. 
Watts and Dr. Doddridge. 

Bay, the laurel-tree, noble laurel, or sweet- 
bay {hauruB nohUta); but the term is loosely 
given to many trees and shrubs resembling 
this. A fatty or fixed oil (used in veterinary 
medicine) and also a volatile oil is obtained 
from the berries, but what is called * bay- 
berry oil ’ is also obtained from the genus 
Myriea or candleberry. In N. America the 
fragrant-flowered Magnolia glauca is called 
sweet-bay, the red-bay being Laurua earo- 
linenaia^ the loblolly-nay Gordonia laaian^ 
thua. See Lanrd, 

Bay, in geography, an indentation of some 
size into the shore of a sea or lake, gene- 
rally said to be one with a wider entrance 
than a gulf. 

Bay, in architecture, a term applied to a 
reces^ division or compartment of a build- 
ing, as that marked off by buttresses or pil- 
lars. 

Ba'ya, the weaver-bird (Ploc^ua philips 
pinua)t An interesting East Indian passerine 
bird, somewhat like the buUfinoh. Its nest 
resembles a bottle, and is suspended from 
the branch of a tree, llie entrance is from 
beneath, and there are two chambers, one 
for the male, the other for the female The 
baya is easily tamed, and will fetch and 
carry at command. 

Bayaderea (bft-a-dgrz'), the general Euro- 
pean name for the dancing and singing girls 
of India, some of whom are attached to the 
service of the Hindu temples, while others 
travel about and dance at entertainments for 
hire, lliose in the service of the temples 
are generally devoted to this profession 
(including that of prostitution) from their 
childhood 

Bayamo (ba-ya'm9), or St. Salvador, a 
town in the east of Cuba, near the Cauto; 

pojK 12,000. 

Bayard (ba-yar), Pierre pu Terrail, 
Seigneur de, the Chevalier aanapeur et aana 
reproehe (knight without fear and without 
reproach), bom in 1476 in Castle Bayard, 
near Grenoble, in southern France. At 
the age of eighteen he accompanied Charles 
VIII. to Italy, and in the battle at Verona 
took a standard. At the berinning of the 
reign of Louis XII., in a batue near Milan, 
he entered the city at the heels of the fugi- 
tives, and was taken prisoner, but dismiss^ 
by Ludovico Sforza without ransom. In 
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Apulia be killed his calumniator, Sotomayor, 
and afterwards defended a bridge over the 
Garigliano singly against the Spaniards, 
receiving for this exploit as a coat of arms 
a porcupine, with the motto Virea agminia 
unua habct (‘one has the strength of a l^nd ' ). 
He distinguished himself equally against 
the Genoese and the Venetians, and, when 
Julius II. declared himself against France, 
went to the assistance of the Duke of Fer- 
rara. He was severely wounded at the 
assault of Brescia, but returned, as soon as 
cured, to the camn of Gaston de Foix, Ikj- 
fore Ravenna, and after new exploits was 
again dangerously wounded in the retreat 
from Pavia. In the war commenced by 
Ferdinand the Catholic he displayed the 
same heroism, and the fatal reverses which 
embittered the last years of Louis XII. 
only added to the personal glory of Bayard. 
When Francis I. ascended the throne he 
sent Bayard into Dauphin^ to open a pas- 
sage over the Alps and through Piedmont. 
Prosper Colonna lay in wait for him, but 
was made priscmer by Bayard, who im- 
mediately after further distinguished him- 
self in the battle of Mari^ano. After his 
defence of M^zihres against the invading 
army of Charles V. he was saluted in Paris 
as the saviour of his country, receiving the 
honour paid to a prince of the blood. His 
presence reduced the revolted Genoese to 
obedience, but failed to prevent the expul- 
sion of the French after the capture of L^i. 
In the retreat the safety of the army was 
committed to Bayard, who, however, was 
mortally wounded by a stone from a blun- 
derbuss in protecting the passage of the 
Sesia. He kissed the cross of his sword, 
confessed to hb squire, and died, April 30, 
1524. He was buried in a church of the 
Minorites, near Grenoble. 

Bayaxid', a ruinous town, Turkey in 
Asia, 140 miles s.e. from Erzerum, h.w. of 
Mount Ararat, at various times the scene of 
warlike operations, and twice occupied by 
the Russians in 1877. Total pop. 1500. 

Bayaiid. See Bajawt, 

Bayberry. See Bay (tree) and Candle- 
berry. 

Bay City, an American city, Mich., on the 
E. side of Saginaw River, near its mouth in 
Saginaw Bay, Lake Huron. Chief articles 
of trade, InmW and salt. Pop. 27,839. 

Bayeuz (bh-yeu), an ancient town, Jb'rance, 
dep. Calvados, 16 miles N.w. of Caen, witji 
manufactures of lace, calico, and porcelain. 
In its cathedral, said to be thn cddeet In 
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BAYKUX TAPESTRY BAYLB. 


Nonnand/, vnm {Hreeenred for a long time 
thefamouaBayeuxtapeotiy. (Seenextart.) 
Pop, 7178. 

Bayoux Tapoitiy. so called because it 
was originally found in the cathedral of 
Bayeu^ in the public library of which town 
it is stiU preserved. It is supposed to have 
been worked by Matilda, aueen of William 


the Conoueror, and to have been nresented 
by Odo^ bishop of Bayeoz, the half-brother 
of WilUam, to the churob in which it was 
found. It is 214 feet inlen^aad 20 inches 
in breadth, and is divided into seventy-two 
compartments, the subject of each scene 
being indicated by a Latin inscription. 
These scenes give a pictorial history of the 



The Ooroiuitton of Harold—Mea wonder at the Btu^Huold on hie Throne. 



The Settle of Haetinsi.— Portian of the Bejeoz Tepeotry. 


invasion and oonquest of England by the 
Normans, beginni^ with Harold's to 
the Norman court, and ending with his 
death at Hastings. 

Bay Islands, an island group, Bay of 
Honduras, off N. ooast of state of Honduras, 
incorporated as a British colony in 1862, 
and ceded to Honduras in 1868. The 
laigeet is Knatan, 80 miles long. Pop. about 
6000. 

Bavle (hftl), Pdbbbi^ French oritio and 
miioeuaneons writer, the son of a Calvin- 
ist fueacher, bom at Oarlat (Langnedoo) 
in 1847, dM at Botterdam 1708. He 
studied at Toulonse, and was employed for 
some time as a private tutor at Geneva 
and Boiien. Ha went to Paris in 1874^ 


and soon after was appointed professor of 
philosophy at Sedan. Six years after he 
removed to Rotterdam, where he filled a 
similar chair. The appearance of a oomet^ 
in 1680, which oooai^ned an almost uni- 
versal alarm, induced him to publish, hi 
1882, hk Pens6es Diverses sur la Combte^ 
a work full of learning, in whi<^ he dis- 
oosed various subjects ol metaphysioB^ 
morals, theolo^, bistcny, and politics. It 
was foUowod by his Cri^ne Gdndrale de 
THistdre dn Cslvinisme de Maimbouig. 
This work exdied the jealoui^ of his ool- 
leegue, the theologian Jurieu, and involved 
Bayle in many dumiites. In 1884 he on- 
deriook a periodical work, NoaveUes de la 
B^mbliqoe dso Leltres, oontidning not^ 
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of new books in thecdogy, philosophy, his- 
tory, end generel literature. This publica- 
tion, whiohlested for threeyearB,eddM much 
to his reputation as a philosophical oritia 
In 1693 Jurieu succeeded in indudi^ the 
magistrates of Botterdam to remove &yle 
from his office. He now devoted all hu 
attention to the composition ol his Dio- 
tionnalre Historique et Critique, which he 
first published in 1696, in two vols. foL 
This work, much enlaiged, has passed 
through many editions. It is a vast store- 
house of fao^ discussions, and opinions, 
and though it was publicly censured by the 
Botterdam consistoiy for its frequent im- 
purities, its pervading scepticism, and tadt 
atheism, it long remaanea a favourite book 
both with literary men and with men of the 
world. The articles in his dictionary, in 
themselves, are generally little vadue, and 
serve only as a pretext for the notes, in 
which the author displays, at the same time, 
his leaminff and the power of his logic. 
The best editions are that of 1740, in four 
vols. foL (Amsterdam and Leyden), and 
that in sixteen vols., published in 1820-24 
at Paris. 

Bay-leaf. the leaf of the sweet-bay or 
laurel-tree {Zaurua nohilia). These leaves 
are aromatic, and are used in cookery and 
confectionery. See Bat/, 

Baylen (bl-W). Same as Baalen, 

Bayly (lA'li), Thomas Haynks, English 
poet, novelist, dramatist, and miscellaneous 
writer, bom 1797, died 1839. Educated at 
Oxford and intended for the church. He 
wrote thirty-six peoes for the stage, most 
of which were successful; several novels: 
Aylmers, Kindness in Women, Ac.; and 
numerous songs. As a song writer he was 
most prolific and most popular: The Sol- 
dier’s Tear, We met — ’twas in a Crowd, and 
a few othei^ are still well known. 

Bay Mahogany, that variety of mahogany 
exported from Honduraa It is softer and 
less finely marked than the variety known 
as Spanish mahogany, but is the la^B;est and 
most abundant Idnd. 

Bayaoa (bins), Tbokai Spbmoib, LL.D., 
bom at Welling^, Somerset, in 1823, died 
suddenly in London, 1867. He studied under 
Sir William Hamiltoa at Edinburgh, and 
aelad aa his dass assistint from 1861 to 
1865. Fnm 1867 to 1868 he was reddmit 
in London, where he acted aa examiner in 
and mmoM philoaophy in the Uidver- 
dty el London, and aa aanitant aditor on 
tha Bally Nowa. In 1864 ha was appointed 


to the chair of logics rhetoric, and metaphy- 
sios in St. Andrews XJniveitity, a post he 
held till his death. In 1873, when he be- 
came editor of the ninth edition of the 
cydopmdia Britannica, his wide acquaint- 
ance with men of letters and learning amisted 
him greatly in the selection of suitable con- 
tribntoTB. He translated the Port Boyal 
Logic, and was a frequent contributor to 
the prindpal reviews and literary journals. 

Bay of Islands, a large, deep, and safe 
harbour on the n.s. coast of the N. Island 
of New Zealand. On it is Kororarika, the 
first European settlement in New Zealand. 
— Also a large bay formed by the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, on the west coast of New- 
foundland. 

Bay-oil, oil from the berries of the bay 
or laurel See Bay. 

Bay'onet, a straight, sharp-pointed wea- 
pon, generally triangular, intended to be 
fixed upon the muzzle of a rifle or musket, 
which is thus transformed into a thrusting 
weapon: probably invented about 1640, in 
Bayonne. About 1690 the bayonet began 
to be fastened by means of a socket to the 
outside of the barrel, instead of being in- 
serted as formerly in the inside. A variety 
of the bayonet, c^ed the sword-bayonet, is 
DOW pretty widely used in European armies, 
espedallv for the short rifles of the light in- 
fantry, the carbines of the artillery, Ac. 

Bayonne (bi^yon), a well-built fortified 
town, the largest in the French dep. Basses- 
Pyr4n4es, at the confluence of the Nive and 
the Adour, about 2 miles from their mouth 
in the Bay of Bimay; vdth a citadel oom- 
mandinff the harbour and city, a cathedral — 
a beautiful ancient building, ship-building 
and other industries, and a considerable 
trade. Among the lower class the Basoue 
language is spoken. Catharine de’ Medici 
had an important interview with the Luke 
of Alba in Bayonne, June, 1666, at which 
it is said the massacre of St Bartholomew 
was arranged. It was also the scene of the 
abdication ol Cbaiies IV. of Spain in favour 
of Napoleon (1808). In 1814 the British 
forced the passage of the Nive and invested 
the town, mm which the French midi i 
deqperate but unsuccessful sortie. 

26,824. . . 

Bayonai dtj, » suburb ol New Yesk, In 
Hudson Oa, New Jersey. Pop. 32,722. 

Bajon (b^yfi'), in the S. States ol Nerlb 
% stiesm wldch flows faom a kke 
or other stream: frequently need as synony- 
moos with e r ssk or tidal ohaanaL 
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Bayreath (bfroit). See Bairmth. 

Bay Bum, a apirit obtained by distilling 
the leaves of Myrwa acrta^ or other West 
Indian trees of the same genua. It is used 
for toilet purposes, and as a liniment in 
rheumatic affections. 


Bay-salt, a general term for coarse- 
grained salt, but properly applied to salt 
obtained by spontaneous or natural evapo- 
ration of sea- water in large shallow tanks 
or bayn. 

Bay-window, a window forming a recess 



or bay in a room, 
projecting outwards, 
and rising from 
the ground or base- 
ment on a plan 
rectangular, semi- 
octagonal, or semi- 
hevagoTial, but al- 
ways straight-sided, 
^rhe term is, how- 
ever, also often em- 
ployed to designate 
a bow-wtndow, which 
more properly forms 
the segment of a 
circle, and an orid- 
xnndow^ which is 
supported on a kind 
of bracket, and is 


\isually on the first-floor. 

Basa (ba'tha), an old town of Spain, An- 


series of streets. These bazar-streets are 
frequently shaded by a light material laid 
from roof to roof, and sometimes ore arched 
over. Marts for the sale of miscellaneous 



The Great Baiar, Oouitantinople 


articles, chiefly fancy goods, are now to be 
found in most Eun>pean dties bearing the 


dalusia, prov. of Granada, formerly a large 
and flourishing city. In 1 BIO the French, 
under Marsh^ Soult, here defeated the 
Spaniards under Genends Blake and Freire. 
Pop. 10,183. 

Baiaar. See Bazar, 

Bazaine (ba-z&n), FRAN901B Aohille, 
French general, b. 1 81 1 , d. 1 888. He served 
111 Algeria, in Spain against the Carlists, in 
the Crimean War, and joined the Mexican 
expedition as general of division in 1862, 
and in 1 864 was made a marshal of France. 
He commanded the third army corps in the 
Franco-German war, when he capitulated 
at Metz, after a se\ en weeks’ siege, with an 
armv of 175,000 men. For this ad he was 
tried by court-martial in 1871, found guilty 
of treason, and condemned to death. This 
sentence was commuted to twenty years* 
seclusion in the Isle St. Maiguerite, from 
which he osoaped and retired to Spain. 

Bazar*, or Bazaar*, in the East an ex- 
change, market-place, or place where goods 
are exposed for sale, usually consisting of 
small shops or stalls in a narrow street or 


name of hazars. The term bazar is also 
applied to a sale of miscellaneous articles, 
mostly of fancy work, and contributed gra- 
tuitously, in furtherance of some charitable 
or other purpose. 

Bazarjik, a town of Bulgaria, south-east 
of Silistria. Pop. 9545. 

Bazigarz*, a tribe of Indians dispersed 
throughout the whole of Hindustan mostly 
in wandering tribes. They are divided 
into seven cartes; their chief occupation is 
that of jugglers, acrobats, and tumblers, in 
which both males and females are equally 
skilful. They present many features ana- 
logous to the gypsies of Europe. 

Bazoohe (bk-zosh*), or Baboohe (a corrup- 
tion of Baziliea), a brotherhood formed by 
the derks of the parliament of Paris at the 
time it ceased to he the grand council of the 
Frendb king. They had a king, chancellor, 
and other d^pitaries; and oertdn privileges 
were granted them by Philip the Fair early 
in the fourteenth century, as also by subse- 
queot monarchs. They had an annual fes- 
tlviily having as a prindpal feature dramatic 
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performances in which satirical allusions 
were freely made to passing events. The 
representation of these farces or satires was 
fr^uently interdicted, but their develop- 
ment had a considerable effect on the dra- 
matic literature of France. 

Bdellium (deri-um),an aromatic gum resin 
brought chiefly from Africa and India, in 
pieces of different sizes and figures, externally 
of a dark reddish brown, internally clour, and 
not unlike glue. To the taste it is slightly 
bitterish and pungent; its odour is agree- 
able. It is used as a perfume and a medi- 
cine, being a weak deobstruent. Indian 
bdellium is the produce of BaUamodendron 
Roxburghii; African of B. africanum; 
Egyptian bdellium is obtained from the 
doum palm; and Sicilian is produced by 
Daucua gummifer^ a species of the genus to 
which the carrot belongs. The bdellium 
mentioned in (len. ii. was apparently a pre- 
cious stone, perhaps a pearl 

Beaches, Kaised, a term applied to tlnne 
long terraced level pieces of land, consisting 
of sand and gravel, and containing marine 
shells, now, it may be, a considerable dis- 
tance above and away from the sea, but 
bearing sufficient evide'^ces of having been 
at one time sea beaches. In Scotland such 
a terrace has been traced extensively along 
the coasts at about 25 feet above the present 
sea-level 

Beachy Head, a promontory in the south 
of England, on the coast of Sussex, rising 
575 feet alMve sea-level, with a revolving 
light, visible in clear weather from a distance 
of 28 miles. A naval battle took place here, 
J line 30, 1690, in which a French fleet under 
Tourville defeated an English and Dutch 
combined fleet under Lord Torrington. 

Beacon (b€"kon), an object visible to some 
distance, and serving to notify the presence 
of danger; commonly applied to a fire- signal 
set on a height to spread the news of hostile 
invasion or other groat e\ent; and also 
applied to a mark or object of some kind 
placed conspicuously on a coast or over 
a rock or shoal at sea for the guidance of 
vessels, often on iron structure of consider- 
able height 

Beacmisfield (bs'konz-feld), a village of 
Buckinghamshire, the parish church of which 
contains the remains of Edmund Burke, 
whose seat was in the neighbourhood; while 
a marble monument to the poet Waller, 
who owned the manor, is in the churchyard. 
It gave the title of eaii to the Ei^lish 
statesman and no\ elist Benjamin DisriMli 
421 


Beaoonsfield, Benjamin Disbarli, E\rl 
OF, an eminent English statesman and novel- 
ist, of Jewish extraction; eldest son of Isaac 
D* Israeli, author of the Curiosities of Lit- 
erature; bom in London in 1804, died 



I.ord Beaconafleld. 


there in 1881, buried at Hughenden. Tie 
attended for a time a private school, and w as 
first destined for the law, but showing a de- 
cided taste for literature be was allowed to 
follow his inclination. In 1826 he published 
Vivian Grey, his first novel; and subse- 
quently travelled for some time, visiting 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Syria, and gain- 
ing experiences which were afterwards re- 
produced in his books. His travels and 
impressions are emlnxlied in a volume of 
letters addressed to his sister and his father. 
In 1831 another noxel. The Young Duke, 
came from his pen. It was followed at 
short intervals by Contarini Fleming, Alrr>y, 
Henrietta Temple, Venetia, The Revolu- 
tionary Epic (a poem), Ac. In 1832, and 
on two subsequent occasions, he appeared 
as candidate for the representation of High 
Wycombe, with a programme which in- 
cluded vote by ballot and triennial parlia- 
ments, but was unsuccessful. His political 
opinions gradually changed: in 1835 he un- 
successfully contested Taunton as a Tory. In 
1837 be gained an entrance to the House 
of Commons, being elected for Maidstone/ 
His first speech in the house was treated 
with ridicule; but he finished with the pro- 
phetic declaration that the time would come 
when they would hear him. During his 
first years in parliament he was a supported 
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of Peel; but when Peel pledg^ himeelf to 
abolifh the oom-lawi, Dura^ became the 
leader of the protectioniata About this 
time he became a leader of what was known 
as the * Young England’ party, the most 
prominent characteristic of which was a sort 
of sentimental advocacy of feudalism. This 
spirit showed itself in his two novels of 
Goningsby and Sybil, published respectively 
in 1844 and 1845. Having acquired the 
manor of Hughenden in Buckinghamshire, 
he was in 1847 elected for this county, and 
he retained his seat till raised to the peer- 
age nearly thirty years later. His first ap- 
pointment to offioe was in 1852, when he 
became chancellor of the exchequer under 
Lord Derby. The following year, however, 
the ministoy was defeated. He remainea 
out of oflSoe till 1858, when he again 
became chancellor of the exchequer, and 
brought in a reform bill which wreok^ the 
government. During the time the Palmer- 
ston government was in oflSoe Mr. Disraeli 
led the opposition in the lower house with 
conspicuous ability and courage. In 1866 
the Liberals resigned, and Derby and Dis- 
raeli came into power, the latter being again 
chancellor of the exchequer. They imme- 
diately brought in, and carried, after a violent 
and bitter struggle, a Reform Bill on the basis 
of household suffrage. In 1868 he became 
remier on the resignation of Lord Derby, 
ut his tenure of office was short. In 1874 
he again became prime -minister with a 
strong Conservative majority, and he re- 
mained in power for six years. This period 
was marked by his elevation to the peerage 
in 1876 as Earl of Beaoonsfield, and by the 
prominent part he took in regard to the 
Eastern question and the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. In 1880 parlia- 
ment was rather suddenly dissolve^ and 
the new parliament showing an overwh^- 
ing Liberal majority, he resigned office, 
though be still retained the l^ership of 
bis party. Within a few months of his 
death the publication of a novel called En- 
dymion (his last, Lothair, had been published 
ten years before) showed that his intellect 
was still vigorous. Among others of his 
writings besides those alrmy mentioned 
are: A Vindication the EngUsh Constitu- 
tion, 1884; Alarcos, a Tragedy, 1889; and 
Lord George Bentin^ a Political Biography, 
1852. 

Bead (bed), originally a prayer; then a 
small perforated ball of gola, pearl, amber, 
glass, or the like, to be strung on a thread, 


and used in a rosary by Boman Catholics in 
numbering their payers, one bead being 
passed at the end of each ejaculation or 
short prayer; latterly any such small orna- 
mental body. Glass beads are now the most 
common sort; they form a considerable item 
in the African trade. — In architecture and 
joinery the bead is a small round mould- 
ing. It is of frequent occurrence in archi- 
tecture, particularly in the classical styles, 
and is um in picture-frames and other ob- 
jects carved in wood.— CuthJbert*» JBeadt, 
the popular name of the detached and per- 
forated joints of encrinites. 

Beadle (bs^dl), an officer in a university, 
whose chief business is to walk with a mace 
in a public procession; also, a pariah officer 
whose business is to punish petty offenders, 
and a church officer with various subordinate 
duties, as waiting on the clergyman, keeping 
order in church, attending meetings of vestry 
or session, &c. 

Bead-snake {Mapt a beautiful 

snake of North America, inhabiting culti- 
vated grounds, especially plantations of the 
sweet-potato, and burrowing in the ground. 
It is finely marked with yellow, carmine, 
and blade Though it possesses poison- 
fangs it never seems to use them. 

^agle (be'gl), a small hound, formerly 
kept to hunt hares, now almost superseded by 
the harrier, which sometimes is called by ite 
name. The beagle is smaller than the har- 
rier, compactly built, smooth-haired, and 
with pendulous ears. The smallest of them 
are little larger than the lap-dog. 

Beam, a long straight and strong piece of 
wood, iron, or steel, especially when holding 
an importimt place in some structure, and 
serving for support or consolidation; often 
equivident to girder. In a balance it is the 
part from the ends of which the scales are 
suspended. In a loom it is a cylindrical 
piece of wood on which weavers wind the 
warp before weaving; also, the cylinder on 
which the doth is roUed as it is woven. In 
a ship one of the strong transverse pieces 
stretching across from one side to the other 
to support the decks and retain the sides at 
their ^oper distance: hence a ship is said to 
be *on her beam ends’ when lyixig over on 
her side. 

Baam-traa (Pyrue aria), a tree of the 
same genus as the applet mountain-ash, and 
servioe-tree found throughout Britain, hav- 
ing berries that are edime when quite mel- 
low, and yialdiiig * hard and fine grained 
wood. 
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Bmii, a name given to eevenl kinds of 
leg m n in oQi seeds and the {dants producing 
mm, probably rndginally belonging to Asia. 
Thw belong to several genera^ pi^oularly 
to Paha^ ga^en and field bean; PhamUuB, 
French or kidney bean; and £M*ehoi, tro- 
pical bean. The common bean (F. vulgdru) 
Is cultivated both in fields and gardens as 
food for man and beast. There are many 
varieties, as the mazagan, the Windsor, the 
long-pod, Aa, in gardens, and the horse or 
tick bean in fields. The soil that best suits 
is a good strong clay. The seed of the 
Windm is fully an inch in diameter; the 
horse-bean is much less, often not much 
more than half an inch in length and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Beaus are 
very nutritious, containing 36 per cent of 
sta^ and 28 per cent of nitrogenous mat- 
ter called legumin, analogous to the caseine 
in cheese. The bean is an annual, from 
2 to 4 feet high. The flowers are beautiful 
and fragrant. The kidney-becm, French 
hean^ or haricot is the PhaceSlua wdffdna^ 
a well-known oulinaiy vegetable. There 
are two principal varieties, annual dwarfs 
and runners. The beans cultivated in Ame- 
rica and Uugely used as articles of food be- 
long to the genua PhaaeUlna, The aearlet- 
runner lean {PhaaeSlus cocctn^uit)^ a native 
of Mexico, is cultivated on account of its 
long rough pods and its scarlet flowers. — St. 
Ignatiua' hewn is not really a bean, but the 
seed of a large climbing shrub, of the order 
Loganiacese, nearly allied to the species of 
Siryohnoa which produces nux vonodca. 

Bean-goose {Anaer aegUuvi)^ a species of 
wild goose, a migratory bird which arrives 
in Britain in autunm and retires to the 
north in the end of April, though some few 
remain to breed. Being rather less than 
the common wild goose, it is sometimes 
called the atndU gray goose. 

Bean-king, tito person chosen king in 
Twelfth Night festivities in virtue of hav- 
ing got the piece d cake containing the bean 
buried in the cake for this purpose. 

Bear, the name of several large planti- 
grade carnivorous mammals of Sie genus 
l/raua. The teeth are forty-two in number, 
as in the dog, but there is no ca mas s ial or 
sectorial tootii, and the molars have a more 
tubercular character than in other carni- 
vores. The eyes have a nictitatiiig mem- 
brane, the nose is prominent and mobile, 
and l^e tail very short. The true bears 
are about ten in number, natives chiefly of 
JSxaape, Ada, mid N. Amerioa. They gener- 


ally He dormant In their den during the 
winter months. The br o wn or bladt bear 
of Europe is the Uraau arotoa. It is a native 
of almost all the northern ports of Europe 



Brown Bear ( CTreta aretoi) 


and Asia, and was at one time common in 
the British islands. It feeds on fruits, roots, 
honey, ants, and, in case of need, on mam- 
mals. It sometimes reaches the length of 
7 feet, the laigest spedmens being found 
furthest to the north. It Hves sditarily. 
The American black bear is the I/, atneri^ 
ednua, with black shining hair, and rarely 
above 5 feet in length It is a great 
climber, la less dangerous than the brown 
bear, and is hunted for its fur and flesh. It 
is very amusing in activity. The grizzly 
bear ( P. ferox or horrtbilu) is an inhabitant 
of the Bocky Mountains; it is a ferocious 
animal, sometimes W feet in length, and 
has a bulky and unwieldy form, but is 
nevertbeless capable of great rapidity of 



Polar Boar ( Unaa marUkiniai 


motion. The extinet cave-bear (P. apefmua) 
seems to have been closely iddn to the 
griudy. The Siberian bew {U. adldria) Is 
periiaps a variety of the brown bear. Tlie 
polar or iriiite bear {U. marttXmua) is aa 
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aiiitnal powesAed of great strength and 
fierceness. It lives in the polar regions, fre- 
quents the sea, feeds on fish, seals, Ac., and 
usually is 7 to 8 feet in length. The Malayan 
or oooo-nut palm bear (U. malaywaut) is per- 
haps the smallest of the bears. It inhabits 
Cochin-China^ Nepaul, the Sunda Islands, 
Ac., lives exclusively on vegetable food, and 
is an expert climber. It is called also sun- 
bear and bruang. The Indian black bear or 
sloth-bear of India and Ceylon (U. lahidtuB) 
is reputed to be a fierce and dangerous 
animal 

Bear, or Berk, a species of barley {Hot- 
<Uum hexa8tlchum)y having six rows in the 
ear, cultivated in Scotland and the north of 
England. 

Bear, Great and Little, the popular 
name of two constellations in the northern 
hemisphere. The Great Bear {Jlrm Major) 
is situated near the pole. It is remarkable 
for its well-known seven stars, by two of 
which, called the Pointers, the (>ole-8tar is 
always readily found. These seven stars 
are popularly called the Wagon^ Charlea^a 
Wain^ or the Phough, The Little Bear 
(Vraa Minor) is the constellation which 
contains the pole-star, lliis constellation 
has seven stars placed together in a manner 
resembling those in the Great Bear. 

Bear-baiting, the sport of baiting bears 
with dogs, formerly one of the established 
amusements, not only of the common people, 
but of the nobility and even royalty itself. 
The places where bears were publicly baited 
were colled bear-gardens. 

Bearberry [ArotoBtaphyloB uva-ursi)^ an 
evergreen shrub of the heath family grow- 
ing on the barren moors of Scotland, North- 
ern Europe, Siberia, and N. America. The 
leaves, under the name of uva urai^ are 
used in medicine as an astringent and 
tonic. 

Beard, the hair round the chin, on the 
cheeks, and the upper lip, which is a distinc- 
tion of the male sex and of manhood. It 
differs from the hair on the head by its 
mater hardness and its form. Some nations 
nave hardly any, others a great profusion. 
The latter generally consider it as a great 
ornament; the former pluck it out; as, for 
instance, the American Indians. The beard 
has often been considered as a mark of 
the sage and the priest Moses forbade 
the Jews to shave their beards. With the 
ancient Germans the cutting off another’s 
beard was a high offence, ^ven now the 
beard is regarded as a mark of great dignity 


among many nations in the East, as the 
Turks. Alexander the Great introduced 
shaving among the Greeks, by ordering his 
soldiers Ui wear no beai^s; among the 
Romans it was introduced in b.c. 296. The 
custom of shaving is said to have come into 
use in modem times during the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and XIV. of France, Imth of 
whom ascended the throne without a beard. 
TUI then fashion had given divers forms of 
moustaches and beards. It is only in com- 
paratively recent times that beards and 
moustaches have again become common. 

Beard-grau, a name given to two well- 
known British grasses of the genus Polypo- 
yon from the bearded appearance of the 
panicles. 

Beard-moss {Uanea harbdta)^ a lichen of 
gray colour, forming a shaggy coat on many 
forest trees. 

Bearing, the direction or point of the 
compass in which an object is seen, or the 
situation of one object in regard to another, 
with reference to the points of the compass. 
Thus, if from a certain situation an object 
is seen in the direction of north-east, the 
hearing of the ol^ect is said to be N.E. fn>m 
the situation . — To take heartngaf to ascer- 
tain on what point of the compass objects 
lie. 

Bear Lake, Great, an extensive sheet of 
fresh water in the North-west Territory of 
C’anada^ between about 65” and 67” 32' N. 
lat.; and under the 120th degree of w. Ion.; 
of irregular shape; area about 14,000 sq. 
miles. The water is very clear and the lake 
abounds in fish.— Bear-lake River, the 
outlet at the B.w. extremity of Great Bear 
Lake, runs B.W. for 70 miles and joins the 
Mackenzie River. 

B4am (bft-arn), one of the provinces into 
which France was formerly divided, now 
chiefly included in the department of T.ower 
Pyrenees. Pau is the chief town. There 
is a peculiar and well-marked dialect~the 
Bdarnese — ^spoken in this district, which 
has much more affinity with the Spanish 
than with the l<\«nch. 

Bear-pit, a deep, open pit with perpen- 
dicular walls, built in a zoological gaiden 
for keeping bears, and having in the centre 
a pole in which they may exercise their 
climbing powers. 

Bear lUver, a river of the United States, 
400 miles long; rises in the north of Utah, 
and flows noi^ward into Idaho; turns 
abruptly southward, re-enters Utidi, and 
empties into Great Salt Lake. 
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BEAR’S GREASE 


BEATTIK 


B6ar*i-grea8e, the fat of bears, esteemed 
as of great efficacy in nourishing and pro- 
moting the growth of hair. The ungeuts 
sold under this name, however, are in a 
great measure made of hog’s lard or veal 
fat, or a mixture of both, scented and 
slightly coloured. 

Beas, river of India. See Biot, 

Beat, in music, the beating or pulsation 
resulting from the joint vibrations of two 
sounds of the same strength, and all but 
in unison. Also a short shake or transient 
grace-note struck immediately before the 
note it is intended to ornament 

Beatification, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, an act by which the pope declares 
a person beatified or blessed after his death. 
It is the first step to canonization, that is, 
the raising one to the honour and dignity of 
a saint. No person can be beatified till 
fifty years after his or her death. All 
certificates or attestations of virtues and 
miracles, the necessary qualifications for 
saintship, are examined by the Congrega- 
tion of Kites. This examination often ctm- 
tinues for several years; after which his 
holiness decrees the beatification, and the 
corpse and relics of the future saint are 
exposed to the veneration of all good Chris- 
tiana. 

Beating the Bounds, the periodical sur- 
vey or perambulation by which the boun- 
daries of parishes in England are preserved. 
It is, or was, the custom that the clergy 
man of the parish, with the parochial 
officers and the boys of the parish school, 
should march to the boundaries, which the 
boys struck with willow rods. A similar 
ceremony in Scotland is called riding the 
marches. 

Bea’ton, David, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, and cardinal; born 1494. Pope 
Paul III. raised him to the rank of cardinal 
in December, 1538. On the death of his 
uncle. Archbishop James Beaton, he suc- 
ceeded him in the see of St Andrews in 
1 539. After the accession of Mary he became 
Chancellor of Scotland, and distinguished 
himself by his zeal in persecuting members 
of the Reformed party, among the rest the 
famous Protestant preacher George Wish- 
art, whose sufferings at the stake he viewed 
from his window with apparent exultation. 
At length a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he was assassinated at his own 
castle of St Andrews, on the 29th May, 
1(46. His private chwacter was mark^ 
pride^ cruelty, and licentiousness. 
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Beatrice Portinari (bft-a-tr6'ohS por-t6- 
na'r6), the poetical idol of Dante; bom 
about 1266, died 1290; the daughter of a 
wealthy citizen of Florence, and wife of 
Simone de Bardi. She was but eight years 
of age, and Dante nine, when he met her 
first at the house of her father. He alto- 
gether saw her only once or twice, and she 
pntbably knew little of him. The story of 
ins love is recounted in the Vita Nuova, 
which was mostly written after her death. 

Beattie (b6'ti), James, a Scottish poet 
and miscellaneous writer; born at Laurence- 
kir!v, Kincardineshire, in 1735; died at Aber- 
deen 1803. He studied at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, for four years, and received 
the M.A. degree. In 1753 he w’as appointed 
schoolmaster at Fordoun, a few miles from 
his native place; from whence he obtained 
a mastersMp in the Grammar School of 
Aberdeen, and ultimately was installed pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and logic in 
Marischal College. In 1760 he published 
a volume of poems, which he subsequently 
endeavoured to buy up, considering them 
unworthy of him. In 1765 he published a 
tK>em, the Judgment of Paris, and in 1770 
his celebrated Essay on TVuth, for which 
the University of Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of LL.D.; and George III. hon- 
oured him, when on a visit to London, with 
a private conference and a pension. He 
next published in 1771 the first book of his 
poem the Minstrel, and in 1774 the second; 
this is the only work by which he is now 
remembered. In 1776 he published disser- 
tations on Poetry and Music, Laughter and 
Ludicrous Composition, Ac.; in 1783 Dis- 
sertations, Moral and Critical; in 1786 Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion; and in 
1790- 93 Elements of Moral Science. His 
closing years were darkened by the death 
of his two sons. 

Beattie, William, M.l)., Scottish phy- 
sician, poet, and miscellaneous writer; bom 
in 1793, died at London 1875. He was 
author of the standard Life of Thomas 
Campbell, whose intimate friend he was; 
published several poems, including John 
Huss, the Heliotrope, and Polynesia; wrote 
a series of descriptive and historical works^ 
beautifully illustrated by his friend and fcl- 
low-traveller, W. H. Bartlett, on Switzer- 
land, Scotland, The Waldenses, The Danube, ♦ 
Castles and Abbeys of England, Ac, and 
produced a vast amount of miscellaneous 
Uteraiy matter. He had a very extensive 
and lucrative medical practice. 
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Baaacaire (bo-kftr), a small, well-baUt, 
oommeroial dtv of Muthern France, dep. 
Oard, on the Rhone opposite Tarascmn, with 
which it oommunioates by a fine suBpension- 
bridge. It is diiefly famous for its great 
fair (founded in 1217), held yearly from 
the 21st to the 28th July. Pop. 9724. 

Beaubhamp (bo-shatO, Alphokbib db, 
French Ustorian and publicist, bom at Mon- 
aco 1767, died at Paris 1832. Under the 
Directory he had the surveillance of the 
press, a jKMiition which supplied him with 
materials for his History of La Vend^. He 
contributed to the Moniteur and the Gazette 
de France. Among his chief works are the 
History of the Conquest of Peru, the His- 
tory of Brazil, and the Life of Louis X VIII. 
The Mbmoires of Fouch^ is also with good 
reason ascribed to him. 

Beaufort (bo'fort), Hbnrt, cardinal, 
natural son of John of Gaunt and half- 
brother of Henry IV., king of England, 
born 1877, died 1447; was made Bishop of 
Lincoln, whence he was translated to Win- 
chester. He repeatedly filled the office of 
lord-chancellor, and took part in all the 
most im|)ortaut political movements of his 
times. 

Beangenoy (bs-zh&n-sS), an ancient town, 
France, dep. Loiret, on the Loire, of some 
historical interest. General Chanzy was 
defeated here by the Grand-duke of Meck- 
lenburg, 7tb-8th December, 1870. Pop. 
5029. 

Beauhamais (b5-ar-n&), Albxandbb, 
Yibooubt, was bom in 1760 in Martinique. 
He married Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, who was afterwards the wife of 
Napoleon. At the breaking out of the 
French revolution be was chosen a member 
of the Narional Assembly, of which he was 
for some time president. In 1792 he was 
general of the army of the Rhine. He was 
falsely accused of having promoted the 
surrender of Mainz, and was sentenced to 
death July 23, 1794. 

Beauhamais, EuokKB de, Duke of 
Leuohtenberg, Prince of Eiohstadt,and Vice- 
roy of Italy during the reign of Napoleon, 
was bom 1781, di^ at Munich 1824. He 
was the son of Alexandre Beauhamais and 
Jos^^ne, afterwards wife of Napoleon 
and Empress of France. After his father’s 
death he joined Hoohe in I.ia Vend^, and 
subsequently studied for a time in Paris. 
He aooompiMBied Napoleon to Egypt in 
1798; rose rapidly In the anny; was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Italy in 1805; and 


married a daughter of the King of Bavaria 
in 1806. He administered the government 
of Italy with great pradence and modera- 
tion, and was much beloved by his subjects. 
In the Russian campaign he commanded 
the third corps and greatly distin- 

guished himself. To him and to Ney France 
was mainly indebted for the preservation 
of the remains of her army during the re- 
treat from Moscow. After the battle of 
Lhtzen of May 2, 1813, where, by surround- 
ing the right wing of the enemy, he decided 
the fate of the day, he went to Italy, which 
he defended against the Austrians until the 
deposition of Napoleon. After the fall of 
Napoleon he concluded an armistice, by 
which he delivered Lombardy and all Upper 
Italy to the Austrians. He then went im- 
mediately to Paris, and thence to his father- 
in-law at Munich, where he afterwards 
resided. — His sister Hortbnse Euq^nie, 
Queen of Holland, was bom in 1783, died 
in 1887. She became Queen of Holland 
by marrying Louis Bonaparte, and after 
Ijouis’s abdication of the throne she lived 
apart from him. She wrote several excellent 
songs, and composed some deservedly popu- 
lar airs, among others the well-known Par- 
tant pour la Syrie. Napoleon III. was her 
third and youngest son. 

Beaumarchais (bfi-mar-shs), Pibrrb 
Adgubtin Caron de, a French wit and 
dramatist, was bom at Paris in 1732, died 
1799. He was the son of a watchmaker 
named Caron, whose trade he practised for 
a time. He early gave striking proofs of his 
mechanical and also of his m^cal talents; 
attained proficiency as a player on the 
guitar and harp, and was appointed ham- 
master to the daughters of IjouIs XV. By 
a rich marriage (after which he added * de 
Beaumarchais’ to his name) he laid the foun- 
dation of the immense wealth which he after- 
wards accumulated by his speculations, and 
which was also increa^ by a second mar- 
riage. In the meantime he occupied himself 
with literature, and published two dramas 
— ^Eug4nie In 1767 and Les Deux Amis in 
1770. He first reklly distinguiahed himself 
by his M^moires (Pa^ 1774), or state- 
ments in connection with a lawsuit, which 
by their wit» satire, and liveUness enter- 
tained all France. The Barber of Seville 
(1775) and the Marriage of Figaro (1784) 
have given him a permanent reputation. 
His If^ work was Mes Six jSSpoques^ In 
which he relates the dangers to uwch he 
was exposed in the revolution. He lost 
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iboat a million livreo by hb edition of tho 
worke of Voltaire (1785), and itOl more at 
the end of 1792 by his attempt to provide 
the French army with 60,000 mnsketa 
He WM a singular instance of versatility of 
talent, being at once an artist, politician, 
projector, merchant, and dramatist 

Beauniaris (bs-ma'iis), a seaport town. 
North Wales, Isle of Anglesey, on the Menai 
Strait It is a favourite watering-place, 
and contains the remains of a oaatie built 
by Edward I. about 1295. Pop. 2810. 

Beaumont (bs'mont), Francis, and Flet- 
cher, John, two eminent Enffliah dramatic 
writers, contemporaries of S^kspere, and 
the most famous of literary partners. The for- 
mer, son of a common pleas judge, was bom 
at Graoe-Dieu, in Leicestershire, in 1584; 
died in 1616, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. At the age of sixteen he published 
a translation, in verse, of Ovid’s fable of Sal- 
macis and Hermaphr^tus, and before nine- 
teen became the friend of Ben Jonson. With 
Fletcher also he was early on terms of friend- 
ship. He married Ursula, daughter of Henrv 
Isley of Sundridge, in Kent, by whom he left 
two daughters. — John Flrtohkr was bom 
at Rye, Sussex, in 1579. His father was 
suooeinively dean of Peterborough, bishop of 
Bristol, Worcester, and London. Ibe 
Woman Hater, produced in 1606-7, is the 
earliest work known to exist in which he 
had a hand. It does not appear that he was 
ever married. He died in London of the 
plague, August, 1625, and was buried at St. 
Saviour's, Southwark. The friendship of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, like their literaiy 
artnership, was singularly dose; they 
ved in the same house, and are said to 
have even had their clothes in common. 
The works that pass under their names 
consist of over fifty plays, a masque, and 
some minor poems. It is believed that all 
the minor poems except one were written 
by Beaumont After the death of Beau- 
mont Fletcher continued to write pla^ alone 
or with other dramatists. It is now difficult, 
if not indeed imposdble, to determine with 
certainty the re^>ective shares of the two 
poets in the plays passing underthdr names. 
According to the testunony of some of 
theircontemporaries Beaumont possessed the 
deeper and more thoughtful genius, Fletcher 
the g^er and more ^llic. Four Plays in 
One, Wit at Several Weapons, Thierry and 
Theixioiret, Biaid's TWedy, Philaster, King 
and No Kiim, Elni^t of the Burning 
Pestlfl^ Onpi<fs Bevenge^ Little Frenim 
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I^awyer, Scornful Lady, Coxcomb, and 
Laws of Candy have been assigned to 
Beaumont and Fletcher conjointly. To 
Beaumont alone — The Biasque of the In- 
ner Tem^ and Gray's Inn. To Hetcher 
alone — l%e Faithful Shepherdess, Woman- 
hater, Loyal Subject, Bfad Lover, Valen- 
tinian. Doable Biarriage, Humorous Lieu- 
tenant, Island Princess, Pilgrims, Wild- 
gocse Chase, Spanish Curate, Beggar’s 
Bush, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Fair 
Biaid of the Inn, &o. To Fletcher and 
Rowley — Queen of Corinth, Biaid of the 
Biill, and Bloody Brother. To Fletcher and 
Biassinger — False One, and Very Woman. 
To Fletcher and Shirley — Noble Gentle- 
man, Night-walker, and Love's Pilgrima^. 
To Fletcher and Shakspere — Two Noble 
Kinsmen. 

Beaumont, Sir Georob, bom of an an- 
cient family in Leicestershire in 1758, died 
1827. He possessed considerable skill as 
a landscape-painter, but was noted more 
e^dally as a munificent patron of the arts. 
The establishment of the National Gallery 
was mainly owing to his exertions. 

Beaumont, Sir »)ohn, born 1582, died 
1628, brother of Francis Beaumont the 
dramatist; published Bosworth Field, an 
historical poem. He also wrote a poem in 
eight books, never printed, called The 
Crown of Thoms. 

Beaumont, Joseph, D.D., bom 1615, 
died 1699; descended from an old Leices- 
tershire family. In 1668 he became master 
of Peterhouse Collegn Cambridge. Wrote 
Psyche, or Love’s Mystery, a poem once 
very popular, and an attack on Henry 
More’s Mystery of Godliness, for which he 
received the thanks of the university. 

Beaumont, William, M.D., an American 
surgeon, bom 1785, died 1858. His experi- 
ments on digestion with the Canadian St 
Martin, who lived for years after receiving 
a gunshot wound in the stomach which left 
an aperture of about two inches in diameter, 
were of great importance to physiological 
science. 

Beaune (bon), a town, France, dep. C6te 
d’Or, 28 milee 8.8. w. Dijon, well built with 
handsome church, public Ubrary, mi»eum, 
Ac., and a trade the fine Burgunt^ anci 
other wines of the district Fop. 18,101. 

Beaune (b6n), Flobimond, a distinguished 
mathematiciaa and friend of Descartes, 
bom at Blofti 1601, died at the same place 
1652. He may be regarded as the founder 
of the integral caloolua 
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Beauregard (bo^re-g&rd), Peter Guhta- 
VU8 Toutant, a gener^ of the Confederate 
troops in the American civU war ; bom in 
1818 near New Orleans. He studied at the 
military academy, West Point, and left it 
as artillery lieutenant in 1838. He served 
in the Mexican war, and on the outbreak of 
the civil war joined the (Confederates. He 
commanded at the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, gained the battle of Bull Run, lost 
that of Shiloh, assisted in the defence of 
Charleston, and aided Lee in that of Rich- 
mond. He died in 1898. 

Beausobre (bG-su-br), Isaac, bom in 1659 
at Niort, in France, died at Berlin 1738. In 
1683 he became Protestant minister of Cha- 
tillon-sur-Indre, but was compelled by per- 
secution to go into exile in 1685. In 1694 
he became minister to French Protestants 
at Berlin. He enjoyed much of the favour 
both of Frederick William I. and of the 
crown - prince, afterwards Frederick the 
Great, and died in 1738. His moat remark- 
able work is the Histoire (Critique de Maiii- 
ch^ et du Manich^iame (1734). 

Beauty, The Beautiful. See 

THKTICS. 

Beauvais (bG-vii; ancient Hellotxieum), a 
toMm, France, capital of the department of 
Oise, at the condtience of the Avelon with 
the Th^rain, 43 miles north of Paris, poorly 
built, but with some fine edifices, the choir 
of the uncompleted cathedral being one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
in France. In 1472 Beauvais resisted an 
army of 80,000 Burgundians under Charles 
the Bold. On this occasion the women par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, and one 
of them, Jeanne Lain4, called La Hachette, 
seeing a soldier planting a standard on the 
wall, seized it and hurled him to the ground. 
The banner is preserved in the town -hall, and 
an annual procession of young girls com- 
memorates the deed. Manufactures: tapes- 
try and carpets, trimmings, woollen cloth, 
cottons, Ac. Pop. 19,962. 

Beaver, a rodent quadruped, about 2 feet 
in length exclusive of the tail, genus Castor 
{C.fiber)^ at one time common in the nor- 
thern regions of both hemispheres, but now 
found in considerable numbers only in North 
America, living in colonies, but occurring 
solitary in Central Europe and Asia. It 
has short ears, a blunt nose, small fore-feet, 
large webbed hind-feet, with a fiat ovate 
tail covered with scales on its upper surface. 
It is valued for its fur, which used to be 
largely employed in the manufacture of 


hats, but for which silk is now for the most 
part substituted, and for an o.'oiiferous se- 
cretion named castor, at one time in hiji^ 
repute, and still largely used in some parts 
of the world as an anti-spasmodic medicine. 



Beaver {Ca»tor /tfrer) 


The food of the beaver consists of the hark 
of trees, leaves, roots, and berries. I'heir fa- 
vourite haunts are rivers and lakes which are 
bordered by forests. In winter they live in 
houses, which are 8 to 4 feet high, are built 
on the water’s edge, and being substantial 
structures with the entrance under water 
afford them protection from wolves and 
other wild animals. These dwellings are 
called beaver Godges,’ and accommodate a 
single family. They also live in burrows. 
They can gnaw through laige trees with 
their strong teeth, this being done partly 
to obtain food, pa^ly to get materials for 
houses or dam-buildi^. When they find a 
stream not sufficiently deep for their pur- 
pose they throw across it a dam constructed 
with great ingenuity of wood, stones, and 
mud. The Mver has been long extinct 
in Britain, but a colony was some years 
ago introduced into the island of Bute. 

Beaver, the movable face-guard of a hel- 
met, so fitted on as to be raised and lowered 
at pleasure. 

Beaver-rat {Hydromys chrysogaster)^ a 
Tasmanian rodent quadruped, inhabiting the 
banks both of salt and fresh waters. They 
are admirable swimmers and divers, and ex- 
ceedingly shy. 

Bebee'rine, the active principle of the 
bark of the bebeeru or green-heart tree of 
Guiana, analogous to quinine, and used to 
some extent for similar purposes. 

Bebee'm {Neetandra Rodteti), a tree of 
British Guiana, yielding green-heart tim- 
ber. 

Beo, a celebrated abbey of France, ia 
Normandy, near Brionne, now represented 
only by some ruins. Lanfraao and Anselm 
were both connected with this abbey. 
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Bdooafi'oo, a European bird (Sylvia hor- 
UimU)^ the garden-warbler. 

Beooafn'mi, Domen'ioo, Italian painter, 
bom near Sienna in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, enriched the churchee of 
Sienna with many noble frescoes and other 
paintings, lie drew and coloured well, and 
possessed strong inventive powers. He 
died at Sienna 1551, and was buried in its 
cathedral. 

Beccaria (bek-a-rB'a), Cesare Bonesana, 
Marohese di, Italian economist and writer 
on penal laws; bom 1735 or 1738, died 1793. 
He is principally known from his treatise. 
On Crimes and Punishments, which was 
speedily translated into various languages, 
and to which many of the reforms in the 
penal codes of the principal European na- 
tions are traceable. He became professor 
of political economy at Milan, where he 
died. 

Beccaria (bek-a-rS'a), Giovanni Bat- 
tista, an Italian natural philosopher, born 
1716, died 1781; was appointed professor 
of experimental physics at Turin, 1748; 
author of a treatise on Natural and Arti 
ficial Electricity, Letters on Electricity, 
Ac. He contributed several articles to the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and was commissioned in 1759 to mea- 
sure an arc of the meridian in the neigh- 
bourhood of Turin. 

Bcccles (beklz), a town of England in 
Suffolk, 33 miles n.n.e. from Ipswich, on 
the right bank of the Waveney; has a fine 
church of the fourteenth century, and a good 
trade coastwise. Pop. 6898. 

Becerra (be-ther'a), Gaspar, Spanish 
painter and sculptor, Iwra 1520, died 1570. 
He studied under Michel Angelo at Rome, 
and is credited with the chief share in the 
establishment of the fine arts in Spain. 

Beche (bSsh), Sib Henry de la, an En- 
glish geologist, bom 1796, died 1855. He 
founded the geological survey of Great 
Britain, which was soon undertaken by the 
government, De la Beche being appointed 
director-general. He also founded the Jer- 
myn Street Museum of Economic or Practi- 
cal Geology, and the School of Mines. His 
principal works are: Geology of Jamaic^ 
Classification of European Rocks, Geologi- 
cal Manual, Researches in Theoretical G^ 
logy, Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset, £c. 

Bficha-do-Mer (bfish-de-mSr). See Tre- 
pang. 

Baohar (be4V), Johann Joachim, Ger- 
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man chemist, bora in 1635, died in Lon- 
don 1682. He became a professor at 
Mainz ; was elected a member of the Im- 
perial council at Vienna, 1660, but fell into 
disgrace and subsequently resided in various 
parts of Germany, Holland, Italy, Sweden, 
and Great Britain. His chief work, Phy- 
sica Subterranea, containing many of the 
fanciful theories of the alchemists, was pub- 
lished in 1669, and enlarged in 1681. 

Beohstein (beA'stIn), Johann Matthaus, 
Gorman naturalist, bora in 1757, died in 
1822. He wrote a popular natural history 
of Germany, and various works on forestry, 
in which subject his labours were highly 
valuable. In Britain he is best known by 
a treatise on cage birds. 

Beohuanas, Betchuanab (bech-wan'az), 
a widely spread race of people inhabiting 
the central region of South Africa north 
of Cape Colony. They belong to the great 
Kaffre stem, and are divided into tribal 
sections. The^ live chiefly by husbandry 
and cattle rearing, and they work with some 
skill in iron, copper, ivory, and skins, lliey 
were led to seek Britiuli protection o\\ mg 
to the encroachments of the Boers. U'he 
southern portion of their territory was first 
placed under British protection in 1885, and 
subsequently tlie whole Bechuana countiy 
up to the Zambesi was annexed. In 1895 
the southern portion (then a cn)wn colony) 
was united to the Cape Colony; the re- 
mainder is still a protectorate partly under 
the rule of native chiefs. The area is about 
386,000 sejuare miles. Becliuanaland lies 
between the Transvaal and Matabeleland 
on the east and the German territory on 
the west. It is generally speaking fiat or 
only slightly undulating, and is essentially 
a grass country, all the grasses being of a 
substantial and nutritious quality which 
stands well against drought Surface water 
is scarce, but there is abundance underground 
which yet may be turned to account Some 
parts are wooded and well watered. Gold, 
coal, and copper have been found. 

Beck'er, W ilhelm Aix>LF,German archie- 
ologist, born at Dresden 1796, died at Meis- 
sen 1846. In 1828 he became a teacher at 
Meissen, in 1837 was appointed extraordi- 
nary professor of classical archseology at 
Leipsic, and in 1842 ordinary professor. 
Best known works: Gallus; Roman Scenes 
of the Time of Augustus, and Charikles; 
Illustrations of the Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, which wonderfully reproduce the 
social life of old Rome and Greece. 
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Thomas (the form A Becket is 
aIbo oommon), Mrahbiihop uf Canterboiy, 
bom in London 1117 or 1119, Msaasinatea 
in Canterbury Cathedral, 29th Deo. 1170. 
He was educated at Oxford and Parii, 
and wae tent, hy the favour of Theobald, 
Archbishop of (Canterbury, to study civil 
law at Bologna in Italy, and on his re- 
turn made Archdeacon of Canterbury and 
Provost of Beverley. In 1158 Henry II. 
appointed him high-ohanoellor and precep- 
tor to his son, Piinoe Henry —the first in- 
stance after the Conquest of a high office 
being filled by a native Englishman. At 
this period he was a complete courtier, con- 
forming in every respect to the humour of 
the king. He was, in fact, the king’s 
prime companion, held splendid levees, and 
courted ^pular applause. On the death of 
Theobald, 1162, he was consecrated arch- 
bishop, when he affected an extraordinary 
austerity of character, and appeared as a 
zealous champion of the churcn against the 
aggressions of the king, whose policy was 
to have the clergy in subordination to the 
civil power. B^ket was forced to assent 
to the * Constitutions of Clarendon,' but a 
series of bitter conflicts with the king fol- 
lowed, ending in Becket's flight to France, 
when he appealed to the pope, by whom 
he was supported. After much negotiation 
a sort of reconciliation took place in 1170, 
and Becket returned to England, resumed 
his office, and renewed his defiance of the 
royal authority. A rash hint from the king 
induced four barons, Reginald Fitz-Urse, 
William de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and 
Richard Breto, to go to Canterbury and 
murder the archbishop while at vespers in 
the cathedral. He was canonized in 1172, 
and the splendid shrine erected at Canter- 
bury for his remains was, for three cen- 
turies, a favourite place of pilgrimage. , 

Beckett, Gilbert Abbot A'. See A 
Beckett, 

Beok^ord, William, an English vnrlter 
famous in his time for his immense wealth 
and his eccentridties. He was bom at 
Fonthill, his father's estate in Wiltshire, in 
1759. In 1770 the death of his father left 
him in the possession of £1,000,000 of 
money, and an income of £100,000 a year. 
He travelled mudi, and for some lived 
in Fortu^. He expended an efii^ous 
sum in building and rebtdlding Fonthill 
Abbey, near Salubuiy, which he filled with 
rare and expensive works of art Here he 
lived in seduaion for twenty years. In 


1822 the abbey and spreater part of He eon* 
tents were sold, and he retired to Bath, 
where, with a much-diminished fortune, 
but one amply suffident, he lived till 1844. 
His literary fiime rests upon his eastern tale 
Tathek, which he wrote In French, and 
a translation of which into English (said 
to be by a clerg 3 rman) appeared at liondon 
without his knowledge in 1784. The tale 
is still much read, and was highly com- 
mended by Lord Byron. He Iim two 
daughters, one of whom became Duchess of 
Hamilton, and brought his valuable library 
to this family. — William Beckford, his 
father, a London merchant and West In- 
dian proprietor, was famous for a spirited 
speech xnade to George IIL when Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Beckmann, Johann, German writer on 
the industrial arts and agriculture, bom 
1789, died 1811. He was for a short time 
professor of physics and natural history at 
St. Petersburg, and afterwards for almost 
forty-five years professor of philosophy and 
economy in Gottingen. His History of 
Inventions is well known in the English 
translation of it. 

Beokx (beks), Pibbbe Jean, general of 
the order of Jesuits, bom near Louvain, 
Belgium, 1795, died 1887. The success of 
the Jesuits, especially in non-Catholic coun- 
tries, was greatly due to his tact and energy. 

Bcoquml (bek-rel), Antoine C^sar, 
French physicist, bom 1788, died 1878. 
He served as an officer of engineers, and 
retired in 1815, after which he devoted 
himself to the study of electricity, especially 
electro-chemistry. He refuted the * theory 
of oontact’ by which Volta explained the 
action of his pile or battery. Becquerel 
may be considered one of the creators of 
electro-chemistry. 

Beoae (bech'e). Old, a town of Hungary, 
48 miles s. of Szegedin, on the right bank 
ol the Theiss. Pop. 19,000 .-~New Beobe, 
a market-town mi the left bank of the 
Theia^5mUes AtlOldBecse. P<^ 7000, 
or, wiA the immcoately adjoining village 
ol Friolyovay about 16,000. Boto towns 
carry Mk an extensive tiade in grain. 

BflilBarak (bedilce-rek), a town of South 
Htdigaiy, on the Bega, 45 milee 8.w. from 
Tepnesvar, with whhm it communicates bv 
tiM Ben GansI Trade in cattle and agri- 
odkunJ produce. Pop. 26,407 
IM, BEDefiAD, an article of furniture to 
dtop or rest on. The term bed properly Is 
spi&d to a large flat bag filled with lea- 
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ihetB, down, wool, or other soft material, 
and also to a mattreae supported on spiral 
springs or form of elastic chains or 
work which is raised from the ground on a 
bedstead The term, however, sometimes 
includes the bedstead or frame for support- 
ing the bed. p^ie forms of beds are neces- 
sarily very various — every period and coun- 
try having its own form of bed Air-beds 
and water-beds (which see) are much used 
by invalids. 

Bed, in geoL, a layer or stratum, usually 
a stratum of considerable thickness. 

Beda. See Bede, 

Bddarieux (bft-dkr-i-fu), a thriving town, 
Southern France, dep. H^rault, situated on 
the Orb. Pop. 6928. 

Bed-bug. See Bug. 

Bed-chamber, Lobds or the, officers of the 
royal household of Britain under the groom 
of the stole. They are twelve in number, 
and wait a week each in turn. In the case 
of a queen recant these posts are occupied 
by bodies, oaued Ladiet of the Bed-eham- 
her. 

Beddoee (bed'Oz), Thokas, physician and 
author, bom 1760; educate at Oxford, 
London, and Edinbuigh. After taking his 
doctor’s degree and risiting Paris, he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at Oxford. 
There he published some excellent chemical 
treatises, and Observations on the Calculus, 
Sea -scurvy. Consumption, Catarrh, and 
Fever. His expressed sympathy with the 
l<>enoh revolutionists led to his retiremtmt 
from his professorship in 1792, soon after 
which he published his Observations on the 
Nature of Demonstrative Evidence, and the 
exceedingly popular History of Isaac Jen- 
kins. In 1794 he married a sister of Maria 
Edgeworth; and in 1798, with the pecuniary 
aid of Wedgwood, opened a pneumatic in- 
sritution for curing phthisicad and other 
dk^ases by inhalation of gases. It speedily 
became an ordinary hospital, but was note- 
worthy as connect^ with the discovery of 
the properties of nitrous oxide, and as 
having been superintdnJbd by the young 
Humphry Davy. Beddoes’ essays on Con- 
sumption (1779) and on Fever and 
his Hygela (8 vols. 1807) had a hi^ con- 
temporary rtoute* He in 1808. 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovkj^ poet, son of 
above, bom 1608, died 1849; published the 
Bride’s Tra^y while a student at Oxford, 
studied tnedioine^ and lived long abroad. 
His wotk was laifpdy frigmentary, but his 
postiramoiis Death’t Jest-book, or the Fool’s 


Tragedy (186<*). received the high praise of 
such judges as Landor and Browning. His 
Poems, with memoir, appeared in 1851. 

Bede, Bbda, or Bmda, known as the Ven- 
erable, Anglo-Saxon scholar, bom in 672 or 
678 in the neighbourhood of Monkwear- 
mouth, county Durham; educated at St. 
Peter’s monastery, Wearmouth; took dea- 
con’s orders in 1^ nineteenth year at St. 
Paul’s monastery, Jarrow, and was ordained 
priest at thirty by John of Beverley, bishop 
of Hexham. His life was spent in studious 
seclusion, the chief events in it being the 
production of homilies, hymns, lives of saints, 
commentaries, and worlu in history, chrono- 
logy, grammar, &c. He was the m(«t learned 
Englishman of his day, and in some sense the 
father of English history, his most important 
work being his Historia Ecclesiastica Centis 
Anglorum (or Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land), afterwards translated by King Alfred 
into Anglo-Saxon. Besides his familiarity 
with Latin, he knew Qreek and had some 
acquaintance with Hebrew. Most of his 
writings were on scriptural and ecclesiastical 
subjects, but he also wrote on chronology, 
physical sdenoe, grammar, Ac., and had con- 
siderable ability in the writing of Latin 
verse. He died in 785, an interesting re- 
cord of his closing days being preserv^ in 
a letter by his pupil Cuthbert His body 
was after a lapse of time removed from 
Jarrow church to Durham, but of the sbrine 
which formerly inclosed them only the Latin 
insoriptioD re- 
mains, ending 
with the verse — 

* Hac sunt in 
fossa Bedas ven- 
erabilis ossa.* 

Badugnar, or 
Bedxgab (bed'- 
e-gar), a spongy 
exoresoenoe or 
gall, sometimes 
termed sweet- 
brier sponge, 
found on various 
•pedes of rosea, 
and produced by • a, BtteiMr on th« Bosa 

ievei^ insects as 

receptacles for their eggs, especially by iba 
Cympe rota. Once thought a dioretio and 
vamdfnge. 

Badall\ WiLLUM, a oelabnitad Irish 
blriiop» bom In Essex in 1570. In 1604 he 
went to Vanioe as chaplain to Sir Hfiixy 
Watton, and remainad i%ht yuan. After 
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holding the living of Horingsheatb frr)m 
1615-27 he became provoet of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and in 1629 Bishop of Kilmore 
and Ardagb, though be resigned the latter 
of the united sees in 1630. He set himself 
to reform abuses and promote the spread of 
Protestantism, procured the translation of 
the Old Testament into Irish, and by his 
tact and wisdom conciliated the adherents 
of both creeds. He underwent a brief im- 
prisonment on the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in 1641, and died in the year follow- 
ing. His biography was written by Bishop 
Burnet. 

Be'der Ware. See Bidery. 

Bed'ford, a pari, and municip. borough, 
England, county town of Bedfordshire, on 
the Ouse. The chief buildings are the law 
courts, a range of public schools, a large 
infirmary, county jail, &c., and the churches. 
The town is rich in charities and educational 
institutions, the most prominent being the 
Bedford Charity, embracing grammar and 
other schools, and richly endowed. There 
is an extensive manufactory of agricultural 
implements; lace is also made, and there is 
a good trade. John Bunyan was bom at 
Elstow, a village near the town, and it was 
at Bedford that he lived, preached, and was 
imprisoned. Bedford sends one member to 
Parliament. Pop. 86,144.— Bkd fori )8h ire, 
or Beds, the county, is bounded by North- 
ampton, Bucks, Herts, Cambridge, and Hun- 
tingdon ; area, 295,509 acres, of which 260,000 
are under tillage or in permanent pasture. 
Chalk hills, forming a portion of the Chil- 
teras, cross it on the h. ; N. of this is a belt 
of sand; the soil of the vale of Bedford, con- 
sisting mostly of clay and loam, is very fer- 
tile; and the meadows on the Ouse, Ivel, 
and other streams furnish rich pasturage. 
Two-thirds of the soil is under tillage. Be- 
sides the usual cereal and other crops, culi- 
nary vegetables are extensively cultivated 
for the London market. Principal manu- 
factures : i^ricultural implements, and 
straw-plait for bats, which is made up prin- 
cipally at Dunstable and Luton. The county 
returns two members to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. (1901), 171.249. 

Bedford, John, Duke of, one of the 
vounger sons of Henry IV., king of Eng- 
land; famous as a statesman and ^ warrior. 
He defeated the French fleet in 1416, com- 
manded an expedition to Scotland in 1417, 
and was lieutenant of England during the 
absence dt Henry V. in France. On the 
king’s death he became regent of France, 


and for several years his policy was as suc- 
cessful as it was able and vigorous, the 
victory of Vemeuil in 1424 attesting his 
generalship. The greatest stain on his 
memory is his execution of the Maid of 
Orleans (Joan of Arc) in 1431. He died in 
1 435 at Rouen, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral of that city. 

Bedford Level, a large tract of marshy 
land in England, of about 400,000 acres 
total area, comprising 63,000 in Norfolk, 
30,000 in Suffolk, 50,000 in Huntingdon, 
the Peterborough fen in Northampton, the 
Holland district in Lincolnshire, and most 
of the isle of Ely in Cambridge. It derives 
its name fn)m Francis, earl of Bedford, who 
in the seventeenth century expended large 
sums of money in attempting to drain it. 
A great part of the Level is under cultiva- 
tion, and produces grain, flax, and cole- 
seed; the remainder yields a winter harvest 
of wild fowl for the London market. 

Bedlam, a corruption of Bethlehem 
(Hospital), the name of a religious house 
in London, converted, after the general 
suppression by Henry VIIL, into a hos- 
pital for lunatics. Ihe original Bedlam 
stood in Bishopsgate Street, its modern suc- 
cessor is in St George’s Fields. The lunatics 
were at one time treated as little better than 
wild beasts, and hence Bedlam came to be 
typical of any scene of wild confusion, llie 
average number of patients is about 300. 

Be^is. See Beths 

Bedmar’, Alphonso db la Cueva, Span- 
ish cardinal, bom in 1572, was sent in 1607 
by Philip HI. as ambassabor to Venice, and 
renderea himself famous by an alleged con- 
spiracy with the Milanese and Neapolitan 
governors to overthrow the republic of Ven- 
ice and subject it to Spanish domination 
(1618). On its discovery Bedmar escaped, 
and was appointed governor of the Low 
Countries by the king and cardinal by the 
pope. Died 1655. The plot is the subject 
of Otway’s Venice Preserved. 

Bed of Jttilloe. See Lit de Justice, 

Bedouins (bed-u-Snz' ; Arabic Bedawi, pi 
Bed udn^ * dwellers of the desert ’), a Moham- 
medan people of Arab race inhabiting 
chiefly the deserts of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
and North Africa. They lead a nomjulic 
existence in tents, huts, caverns, and ruins, 
associating in families under sheiks or in 
tribes under emirs. In respect of oocupatkm 
they are only shepherds, herdsmen, and 
horse-breeders, varying the monotmy of 
pastoral life by raiding on each other and 
492 
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phmdetinsr unprotected travellen whom 
they consider trespassers. They are ignor- 
ant of writing and books, their knowled^ 
bei^ purely traditional and mainly genea- 
logi<^ They are lax in mon^ and unre- 
liable even in respect of the code of honour 
attributed to them in poetry and fiction. In 
stature they are undersized, and, though 
active, they are not strong. The ordinary 
dress of the men is a long shirt girt at the 
loins, a black or red and yellow handker- 
chief for the head, 
and sandals ; of 
the women, loose 
drawers, a long 
shirt, and a lai^ 
dark-blue shawl 
covering the head 
and figure. The 
lance is the fa- 
vourite weapon. 

Bed-iorei, a 
troublesome kind 
of sores liable to 
appear on patients 
long confined to 
bed, and either 
unable or not al- 
lowed to change 
their position, and 
occurring at the 
parts chiefly 
pressed by the 
weight of the 
body. 

Bad^ML See Bed. 

Bed'stpiw, the popular name of the differ- 
ent species of Galium^ a genus of plants, 
order Kubiaceae. Of the sixteen species 
found in Britain one of the best known is 
the Yellow Bedstraw or Cheese-rennet {U. 
tcrum)y a common wayside plant, the 
flowers and roots of which aflford yellow and 
red dyes. Goose-grass (6*. aparine) is an- 
other well-known member of the genus. 

Bee, the common name given to a large 
family of hymenopterous or membranous- 
winged insects, of which the most important 
is the common hive or honey bee {Aptt 
melltfioa). It belongs to the warmer parts 
of the Ei»tem Hemisphere, but is now natu- 
ralized in the Western. A hive commonly 
consists of one mother or queen, from 600 
to 800 males or drones, and from 16,000 to 
20,000 working bees, formerly term^ neu- 
ters, but now known to be imperfectly- 
developed females. The last-mentioned, 
the smallest, have twelve joints to their 
TOL. L 48S 
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antennae, and six abdominal rings, and are 
provided with a sting; there is, on the out- 
side of the hind-legs, a smooth hollow, 
edged with hairs, called the tiaaht, in which 
the kneaded pollen or bee-bread, the food 
of the larvae, is stored for transit. The 
queen has the same characteristics, but is of 
larger size, especially in the abdomen; she 
has also a sting. Ilie males, or drones, 
differ from both the preceding by having 
thirteen joints to the antennae; a rounded 
head, with larger 
eyes, elongated 
and united at the 
summit; and no 
stings. According 
to Huber the 
working-ltees are 
theniselvee di- 
\ isible into two 
classes * one, the 
nr let ra, devoted 
to the collection 
of jirovisions, &c. ; 
the other, smaller 
and more delicate, 
employed exclii- 
sixely within the 
hive in rearing 
the young The 
mouth of the bee 
is ada])ted for 
both masticatory 
and suctorial pur- 
fKises, the honey 
iHiing conveyed thence to the anterior 
stomach or crop, communicating with a 
second stomach in which alone a diges- 
tive process can be traced. The queen, 
whose sole office is to propagate the spe- 
cies, has two large ovaries, consisting of 
a great number of small cavities, each con- 
taining sixteen or seventeen eggs, llie 
inferior half-circles, except the first and 
i«t, on the abdomen of working- liees, have 
each on their inner surface two cavities, 
where the wax, secreted by the bee fn)m its 
saccharine foo^ is form^ in lasers, and 
comes out from ^ween the abdominal rings. 
Respiration takes place by means of air- 
tubM which branch out to all parts of the 
body, the bee being exceedingly sensitive t<i 
an impure atmosphere. Of the organs of 
sense the most important are the antenna*, 
deprivation of these resulting in a species of 
derangement The majority of entomolo- 
gists regard their funcrion as in the first 
plaoe auditory, but they are exceedingly 
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•eiirftiTe to tabtuil InapreMioni, and m 
apparentljr tho prindpal meant of mutual 
oommuiiioatioii. Beet undergo perfect meta- 
morphotic, the young apj^arlng fint at 
larvn, tiien changing to pupae, from which 
tile iinagot or perfect intectt spring. Whether 
the offspring are to be female or male it 
•aid to be dependent upon the contact or 
absence of contact of the egg with the 
impregnating fluid received from the male 
and stored in a special sac communicating 
with the oviduct, unfertilized eggs produc- 
ing males. The further question whether 
the offspring shall be queens or workers it 
resolved by the influence of environment 
upon function. The enlaxgement of a cell 
to the size of a royal chamber and the 
nourishment of its inmate with a special 
kind of food appear to be suflicient to trans- 
form an ordinary working-bee larva into a 
fully-developed female or queen-bea The 
season of fecundation occurs about the be- 
ginning of summer, and the laying begins 
imme&btely afterwards, and continues until 
autumn; in the spring as many as 12,000 
eggs mav be laid in twenty -four days. 
Those laid at the commencement of fine 
weather all belong to the working sort, and 
hatch at the end of four days. The larvm 
acquire their perfect state in about twelve 
days, and the cells are then immediately 
fitted up for the reception of new eggs. The 
eggs for producing males are laid two months 
later, and those for the females immediately 
afterwards. This succession of generations 
forms so many distinct communities, which, 
when increased beyond a certain degree, 
leave the parent hive to found a new colony 
elsewhere. Ihus three or four swarms 
sometimes leave a hive in a season. A good 
swarm is said to weigh at least 6 or 8 
pounds. Besides the common bee (il. melh^ 
jfioa) there are the A. fdsciata, domesticated 
in Egypt, tho A. ligustusa^ or Ligurian bee 
of Italy and Greece, introduced into Eng- 
land, &c. Bee Apiary, 

The humble-bees, or bumble-bees, of 
which about forty species are found in Bri- 
tain and over sixty in N. Americai belong 
to the genus Bombus, which is almost world- 
wide in its distribution. Of these species 
soUtaiy females which have survived the 
winter commence oonstruoting small nests 
when the weatiier beffins to be warm enough; 
some of them going dmp into the earth in ^ 
bank% others preferring heaps of stone or 
gravel, and others choosmg always some bed 
m dry moss. In the nest the bee ooUects a 


massof ponen end in tills lays someegge. The 
cells in these nests are not the work of the 
old bee, but are formed by the young insects 
similarlv to the cocoons of silk-worms; and 
when the perfect insect is released from 
them by the old bee^ which gnaws off their 
tops, they are employed as honey -cups. The 
humble-bees, however, do not store honey 
for the winter, those which survive till the 
cold weather leaving the nest and pene- 
trating the earth, or taking up some other 
sheltered position, and remaining there till 
the spring. The first brood consists of 
workers, and successive broods are pro- 
duced during the summer. The experi- 
ment of domesticating different kinds of 
wild bees has been tried with no satisfactory 
results. Some bees, from their manner of 
nesting, are known as 'mason bees,’ 'car- 
penter bees,’ and 'upholsterer bees.’ Some 
of these b^ (genus Oamta) cement par- 
ticles of sand or gravel together with a 
viscid substance in forming their nests; 
others make burrows in wood. The leaf- 
cutter or upholsterer bee (genus MeyachiU) 
lines its burrow with bits of leaf cut out in 
regular shapes. 

Becoh (Jnigua), the common name of trees 
of the nat. order Cupulifers, well known 
in various parts of the world, including New 
Zealand and Terra del Fuego. The Fagu§ 
syltaUcUf a common European forest-tree, 
sometimes reaches a height of 120 feet, with 
a diameter of 4 or more, is known by its 
waved and somewhat oval leaves, its trian- 
gular fruit inclosed by pairs in a prickly 
husk, and by its smooth and silvery bark. 
The wood is bard and brittle, and if exposed 
to the air liable soon to decay. It is, how- 
ever, peculiarly useful to cabinet-makers 
and turners, carpenters’ planes, furniture, 
sabots, &C., being made of it; and it is dur- 
able undw water for piles and mill-sluioes. 
The fruit or heeeh-iMut^ when dried and 
powdered, may be made into a wholesome 
bread; it iias also occasionaUv been roasted 
ond used as a substitute for coffee, and 
yields a sweet and palataUe oil used by the 
lower classes of Suesia instead of butter. 
Beech-mast Is, however, chiefly used as food 
for swine, poultry, and other animals. The 
leaves of the be^-tree collected in the 
autumn, before they have been injured by 
the fro^ are in some places used to stuff 
mattresses. The North American white 
beech Is identical with the European sp^es. 
Bed-leaved varieties are now common, the 
American A. /•rruyiftla being of this ecdonh 
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B«eoh«r (b^'ch^), Hbnbt Ward, mn 
eminctnt Amerioan preacher, wn of Lyman 
Beecher (a diitingi^ed clergyman, bom 
1776, died 1868), l^m in Connecticut 1618; 
wae minister at Lawrencebnrg, Ind., 1887, 
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and of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
BrooMm New York, in 1847. The latter 
pulpit he continued to occupy till his death 
in 1887, though in 1882 he ceased bis for- 
mal connection with the Congregationalists 
on the ground of disbelief in eternal pun- 
ishoieut. From 1861 to 1863 he was editor 
of the Independent, and for about ten years 
after 1870, of the Christian Union. He was 
idw the author of a considerable number of 
works, of which his Lectures to Young Men 
(1850), Life Thoughts (1858), Lectures on 
Preaching (1872-74), and the weekly iwues 
of his sermons, commanded wide circulation. 
Few contemporary preachers appealed to as 
large and direiee a public. His brothers 
Charles, Edward, and Thomas, have all dis- 
tinguished themselves as Congregational 
clergymen. His sister Catherine Esther 
(bom 18(N), died 1878) did much for the 
education of women, and wrote on this sub- 
ject and on domestic economy and kindred 
subjects. Another sister is still better 
known as Mrs. Beeoher-Stowe. See Stowe, 
Baedhay (be'chi), Admiral Fbederiok 
William, son of Sir William Beechey the 
painter, bora in 1796. In 1818 he accom- 
panied Franklin in an expedition to dis- 
cover the north-west passage, and the fol- 
lowing year took part ia a similar enterprise 
with Parry. In 1821 he was oommissioned, 
With his brother H. W. Beechey, toaxamine 
^ land the coasts of Nmrth Africa fiom 
eastward, an account of which ap- 
peared In 1828. From 1825 to 1828 he was 
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commander of the BfoMom in another Arctic 
expedition, by wav of the Pacific and Beh- 
ring’s Strait, of wl^h a narrative was pub- 
lished in 1881. In 1854 he was made rear- 
admiral of the blue; he died in 1856. 

BeeclMy, Sir William, a fashionable por- 
trait-painter, born 1758, died 1839. In 1772 
elected Boyal Academician, and knighted 
in acknowledgment of his large picture of 
a cavMry review, including portraits of 
Georm III., the Prince of Wales, Ac. The 
complete catalogue of his works includes 
portraits of nearly all the leading person- 
ages of his day, but artistically he does not 
belong to the first rank of portrait-painters. 

Bee-eaters, a family of Fissirostral Pas- 
serine birds, distributed over Africa, India, 
the Moluccas, and Australia, chiefly known 
in Europe by the Meropa AptaateTf or com- 
mon bee-eater, a summer viiritant to Russia 
and the Mediterranean borders. It is rare 
in Britain. For the most part they nest in 
colonies, depositing their eggs like the sand- 
martins, at the end of a tunnel sometimes 
8 or 9 feet long. They are frequently killed 
for their plumage, which is brownish-red 
and yellow above, ]^e-blne on the forehead, 
yellow at the breast, and green at the wings, 
tail, and under parts. 

Beef-eaters (usually but erroneously con- 
sidered a corruption of Fr. huffetiera)^ yeo- 
men of the guard of the sovereign of Great 
Britain, stationed by the sideboard at great 
royal dinners, and dressed after the fashion 
of the time of Henry VII — Also a name 
for certain AMoan insessorial birds (genus 
Buph&ffa) which feed on the larvss embed- 
ded in the hides of buffaloes or other large 
animals. 

Beef-tea, a nourishing beverage for inva- 
lids, which may be prepared from lean beef 
by chopping it small, putting it with some 
cold water into a sauce-pan and letting it 
simmer for two or three hours (or more), 
also skimming off the fat. It is easy of di- 
gestion, and very nutritious. 

Beef-wood, the timber of some species of 
Austrian trees belonging to the graus Ca- 
auarvm, of a reddish colour, hard, and close- 
grained, with dark and whitish streaks, 
chiefly used in fine ornamental work. 

Be^hnwk, a name given to the honsy 
huzauti (Pemia apivorua), which preys on 
hymenopterous inescts. 

Bee-lrawk Moth, the name of two Briti^ 
speoiee of moths (Maerogfoaaa bombpli/ormia 
and M.fvteiformii) having translucent wings 
and hairy bodSea 
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Beehive-hoaMi, the archaeological name 
of primitive dwellings of unknown antiquity 
found in Scotland and Ireland. They are 
conical in shape with a hole at the apox. 
Some of them are ascribed to the stone age 
by Lubbock and others, but they are more 
generally assigned to the period from the 
seventh to the twelfth century. 

Beejapoor. See Jivjaimor. 

Beelzeoub (bs-er/o bub; Hebrew, Hhe 

f od of fiifs’), the supreme (lod of the Syro- 
'hoeniciHU peoples, in whose honour the 
Philistines had a temple at Ekron With 
his nan e may be compared the epithet 
* averter of flies ’ applied to Zeus and later 
to Hercules. The 
use of Ikflzehul 
in the New Testa- 
ment has been the 
subject of much 
discussion, some 
asserting it to be 
an opprobrious 
form of Beelze- 
bub, meaning the 
‘lord of dung,’ 
others translating 
it ‘ lord of the 
dwelling,’ and 
others again find- 
ing in the change 
fr m b to I only a natural linguistic modi- 
fication. 

Beer. See Ale and Brewing, 

Beerbhoom. See Birhhum. 

Beenhe'ba (now Bir-es-lScha^ ‘the well 
of the oath’), the place where Abraham 
made a covenant with Abimelech, and in 
common speech representative of the south- 
ernmost limit of Palestine, near which it is 
situated. It is now a mere heap of ruins 
near two large and five smaller wells, though 
it was a place of some importance down to 
the period of the ( ’rusades. 

Beea’-wax, a solid fatty substance secreted 
l>y bees, and containing in its purified stite 
three chemical principles— myricin, cerin, 
and cerolein. It is not collected from plants, 
b\it elaborated from saccharine food in the 
lK>dy of the bee. (See Bh^) It is used for 
the manufacture of candlM, for modelling, 
and in many minor pn)cc8B^. See Wfix, 
Beet (Beta)^ a genus of platits, nat. order 
Chenop<^aooee, distinguishedN by its fruit 
bejvof them a^A^pvnfsoiAteVy or s(xmgy 
bank% others preferring heaps <n«>eoies only 
grarel, and oth<mi ofaoosing always y namely, 
of diy moaa In the nest the bee oa garden 


beet {B, vttlgdris). The former is a tough- 
rooted perennial, common on many parts 
of the British coast and sometimes culti- 
vated for its leaves, which are an excellent 
substitute for spinach. Of the garden beet, 
which differs from the last in l^ing of only 
biennial duration and in forming a tender 
fleshy root, two principal forms are known 
to cultivators, the chard beet and the com- 
mon beet. In the chard beet the roots are 
small white, and rather tough, and the 
leaves are furnished with a broad, fleshy 
midrib {ehard\ employed as a vegetable by 
the French, who dress the ribs like sea-kale 
under the name of poiree. Some writers 
regard this as a 
peculiar species, 
and call it Beta 
cicla or hortenme. 
The common beet 
includes all the 
fleshy-rooted va- 
rieties, such as red 
beet (with a fleshy 
large carrot- 
shaped root), yel- 
low beet, sugar- 
beet, mangel-wur- 
zel, &c. For gar- 
den purposes the 
best is the red 
beet of Castehiaudary, so called from a 
town in the s.w. of France. The beet re- 
<juire8 a rich light soil, and being a native 
of the Mediterranean region is impatient 
of severe cold, requiring to be taken up in 
the beginning of winter and packed in dry 
sand, or in pits like potatoes, the succulent 
leaves having been first removed. Red l)eet 
is principally used at table, but if eaten in 
great quantity is said to be injurious llie 
l^t may be taken out of the ground for 
use about the end of August, but it does 
not attain its full size and perfection till 
the month of October. A good beer may l)e 
brewed from the beet, and it yields a spirit 
of good quality. From the white beet the 
French, during the ware with Napoleon I., 
succeeded in preparing sugar, that article, 
as British colonial produce, having been 
prohibited in France. Since that time, with 
the increase of chemical and technical Imow- 
ledge, the making of beet-sugar has become 
an important industry in France, Germany, 
Austria, BuMia, Bel^um, and Holland. It 
has even been tried in England, and the 
failure of attempts to produce beet-sugar on 
large scale there seems to have been mainly 
^4 486 
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due to artificial conditions of trade compe- 
tition. 

Beet-beetle {Sdpha opdca, and S. atrdta)^ 
the name of two beetles the larva of which, 
a little black maggot, injures beet and 
mangel-wurzel by feM^ng on the leaves. 

B^t-fly {Anlkwnym Betn)^ a fly resem- 
bling the common fly but of smudler size, 
which deposits its eggs in the leaves of man- 
gel-wurzels and other beets. The larvtB, 
feeding on the tissues, raise bulls: or blisters, 
which, when numerous, injure the plant. 

Beethoven (ba't5-vu), Ludwig van, a 
great German musical composer, born at 
Bonn, 16th Dec. 1770, studied under his 
father (a tenor singer), Tfeifler, Van der 
Eden, and Neefe; began to publish in 
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1783; became assistant court organist in 
1785; and was sent by the Elector of Co- 
logne to Vienna in 1792, where he was 
the pupil of Haydn and Albrechtsberger, 
and acquired a high reputation for piano- 
forte extemporization before the merit of his 
written compositions was fully understiHHl. 
In or near Vienna almost all his subsequent 
life was spent, his artistic tour in North 
Germany in 1796 being the most important 
break. He died March 27, 1827. His 
later life was rendered somewhat morbid by 
his deafness, of which the first signs ap- 
peared in 1797. He had the head of Jove 
on the body of Bacchus, and there was in 
him a strong dash of what in a leaser man 
would be termed insanity, with an alterna- 
tion between the highest elevation of genius 
and the oonduot of a fool or buffoon. His 
best works were published after 1800, two 
periods being observable: the first from 1800 


to 1814, comprising Symphonies 2-8; the 
o|)era Fidelio (originally I.ieouore^, the music 
to Goethe’s lament, and the oNertures to 
Prometheus, Coriolanus, King Stephen and 
Fidelio; the second (in which the poetic 
school of musidans find the germs of the 
subsequent development through Schumann, 
Wagner, and Liszt) comprising the 9th Sym- 
phony, the Missa ^lemnis, and the Sonatas 
Op. 101, 102, 106, 109, 110, and 111. 

Beetle, a name often used as synonymous 
with the term Coleoptera, but restricted by 
others to include all those insects that ha\ e 
their wings protected by hard cases or 
sheaths, cdled elytra. Beetles vary in size 
from a mere |)oint to the bulk of a man's 
fist, the largest, the elephant beetle of S. 
America, being 4 inches long. The so- 
called * black bettles ’ of kitchens and cellars 
are not properly beetles at all, but cock- 
roaches, and of the order Orthoptera. 

Beetle-stone, a nodule of coprolitic iron- 
stone, BO named from the resemblance of 
the incloeed coprolite to the body and limb 
of a beetle. 

Beet-root. See Beet. 

Befa'na (Ital., corrupted from JSptphanta, 
*Epiphany ’), in Italy, a legendary housewife 
who, being too busy to see the wise men of 
the East on their way to the infant Ghrist, 
has been looking out for them ever since, 
being ignorant that they returned home 
another way. She is particularly concerned 
with children, and on Twelfth night btook- 
ings are hung out to receive her gifts. The 
name is also given to a ragged doll which 
appears in the streets and shops on the eve 
and day of Epiphany. 

Befliroi, a wooden tower on wheels for- 
merly UB^ in sieges. 

B^, or Bky (‘prince’ or ‘lord’), in Turkey, 
a governor; or more particularly the gover- 
nor of a saujak. Sometimes given looseW 
to superior officers and persons of rank. It 
ranks between effeudi and pasha. 

Bega, C’oBNRUH, a Dutch painter and en- 
graver, bom at Harlem in 162^*, one of the 
ablest pupils of Adrian von Ostade. H is Ixist 
paintings are in the Berlin Museum, and 
the Pinakothek at Munich. He died of the 
plague in 1664. 

Begas, Kabl, German historical and por- 
trait painter, bom 1794, died 1854. He at 
first loUowed the German pre-Kapbaelites 
in style, but afterwards treated history and 

S inre in the DUsseldorf romantic school 
e was long court painter and professor at 
Berlin Academy, and painted the portraita 
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of many eminent penonages. In biblical 
Bubjeotc he ivaa higl^ ■uooeBeful, as in the 
Exposing of Moses, Christ prophesying the 
FaU of Jerusalem, 

B a g aaa. See Bagasn, 

Be^ar*my-neighbonr, a game at cards 
usually played by two persons, who share 
the pack, and, laying their shares face down- 
wards, turn up a c^ alternately until an 
honour appears. The honour has to be paid 
for by the less fortunate player at the rate 
of four cards for on ace, three for a king, 
two for a queen, and one for a knave; but 
if in the course of payment another honour 
should be turned up the late creditor be- 
comes himself a debtor to the amount of its 
value. 

Beggars. See VagranU. 

Beghards (beg'ardz), or Brouabds, mem- 
bers of a religious body which arose in Flan- 
ders in the thirteenth century. They dis- 
claimed the authority of princes, and refused 
to submit unconditionally to the rules of any 
order, but bound themselves to a life of ex- 
treme sanctity without necessarily quitting 
their secular vocations, lliey were perse- 
cuted in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century as heretics, and either dispersed or 
distributed over the Dominican and Francis- 
oan orders. 

Begharmi (be-gar'mi). See Bagirmi, 

Be^lerbag(* prince of princes’), the title 
among the Turks of a governor who has 
under him several begs, agas, &c. 

Bego'nia, an extensive genus of succulent- 
stemmed herbaceous plants, order Beguni- 
aceee, with fleshy oblique leaves of various 
colours, and showy unisexual flowers, the 
whole perianth coloured. They readily 
hybridize, and many fine varieties have been 
raised from the tuberous-rooted kinds. From 
the shape of their leaves they have been 
called elephant^ » ear. Almost ^ the plants 
of the c^er are tropical, and they have 
mostly pink or red flowers. 

BegUfurdi. See Beghards. 

Bcgoines (be-gSnz'), an order of femalec, 
who, without taking the monastic vows, 
formed societies for devotion and charity, 
living in houses called heguiniiges* The 
order originated, towards the end of the 
eleventh century, in Germany and the 
Netherlands, and was very flourishing in 
the twelfth and thirteenth oenturiea They 
still exist in Holland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, though the modem l^gumage is an 
eleemosynary institution for lodging unmar- 
ried women rather than of the old type. 


Ba'gnm, in the East Indies, a princess or 
lady of high rank. 

Behaim^ or Bkhbm, Mabtin, a mathe- 
matician and astronomer, bom at Ntlm- 
berg about 1480. He went from Antwerp 
to Lisbon with a high reputation in 1480, 
sailed in the fleet of Diego Cam on a voyage 
of discovery (1484-86), and explored £e 
islands on &e coast of Africa as far as the 
Congo. He colonized the island of Fayal, 
where he remained for several years, and 
assisted in the discovery of the other Azores; 
was afterwards knighted, and returned to 
his native country, where, in 1492, he con- 
structed a terrestrial glob^ still preserved. 
He died in Lisbon 1506. 

Beham, the name of two engravers and 
painters. — 1. Barthkl, pupil of Durer, 
born at Niimberg 1498, di^ at Home 1540. 
A picture by him in the Pinakothek at 
Munich ran^ among the master-pieces of 
the old German school.— 2 . Hans Sebald, 
bom at Niimberg in 1500; brother of Bar- 
thel. He was one of Diirer’s ablest pupils, 
but his subjects were often gross. His later 
career was that of a tavern and brothel 
keeper, and he died or was put to death 
about 1550. 

Behar', a prov. of Hindustan, in Bengal, 
area 44,189 so. miles. It is generally flat, 
and is dividea into almost equid parts by 
the Ganges, the chief tributaries of which 
in the prov. are the Gogra, Gandak, Kusi, 
Mahananda, and Soane. There is an ex- 
tensive canal and irrigation system. Opium 
and indigo are largely produced. It is the 
most densely peopled prov. of India; pop. 
24,284,870. Patna is the capital — The 
town of Behar, in the Patna district, con- 
tains some ancient mosques and the ruins 
of an old fwt; it is a place of large trade. 
Pop. 45,068. 

Beheading. See CapiUd PunithnenL 

Behe'moth, the aniii^ described in Job 
xl The description is most applicable to 
the hippopotam^ and the word seems to be 
of Eg^uan origin and to signify * water- 
ox*; but it has l^en variously asserted to be 
the ox, the elephant, the crocodile, Ac. 

Belien, Oil of. Same sa OH of Bm. 

Behia^tun, or Bib'utun, a mountain near 
a village of ^e same name in Persian Kur- 
distan, celebrated for the sculptures and 
one out upon one of its 
r almost peroendioulariy 
to the height of 1700 feet. These wovkM^ ^ 
which stand about 800 feet from the ground, 
were executed by the orders of Dmus L, 
488 
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Idag oi Persia^ and get forth hia genealogy 
and viotoriea. To receive the iiuoiptiona 
the nx^ waa oarefnlly poliahed and coated 
with ahardailioeouavaniiah. Their probable 
date ia about 516 b.o. They were first copied 
and deciphered by Kawlinaon. 

Behn (ben), Aphba, Engliah writer of plays 
and novels, bom 1 640 ; maiden name Johnson. 
As a child she went out to Surinam, where 
ahe became acquainted with the slave Oroo- 
noko, whom she made the subject of a noveL 
On her return to England she married Mr. 
Behn, a London merchant of Dutch extrac- 
tion, but was probably a widow when sent 
by Charles II. to serve as a spy at Antwerp 
during the Dutch war. She afterwards 
became fashionable among the men of wit 
and pleasure of the time as a prolific writer 
of plays, poems, and stories, now more no- 
torious for their indecency than their ability. 
She died in 1689, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Behring, or Bsrino (barring), Vitus, a 
famous navigator, bom in 1680 at Horsens, 
Jutland. The courage displayed by him as 
captain in the navy of Peter the Great during 
the Swedish wars led to his being chosen to 
command a voyage of discovery in the Sea 
of Kamtchatka. In 1728 and subsequently 
he examined the coasts of Kamtchatka, 
Okhotsk, and the north of Siberia, asc’crtain- 
ing the relation between the norih-eastem 
Asiatic and north-western American coasts. 
Returning from America in 1741, he was 
wrecked upon the desert island of Awatska 
(Behring’s Island), and died there. 

Bahrhig’s Strait, Sea, and Island.— 
The btba.it is the channel separating the 
continents of Asia and America, and con- 
necting the North Padfic with the Arctic 
Ocean; breadth at the narrowest part, 
between Cape Prince of Wales and East 
Cape, about 36 miles; depth in the middle 
from 29 to 30 fathoms. It is frozen in 
winter, and seldom free from fog or haze. 
Though named after Vitus Behrmg, it waa 
only fully e^lored by Cook In 1778. — 
Bihbiko’b Bba, sometimes called the 
Sea of Kamtohistka, ia that portion of 
tiie North Pacific Ocean lying between 
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— ^Bbhbiko’s Island, the most westerly of 
the Aleutian chain, off the east coast of 
Kamtohatica. It is uninhabited, and Is 
without wood. A contention between the 
United States and Great Britain as to 
rile capture of seaLi in Behring's Sea 
was fii^y referred to a court of arbitra- 
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tion, which issued its award in August 
1893, leading to a temporary settlement. 

Beige (bs^), a light woollen fabric made 
of wool of the natural oolour, that is neither 
dyed nor bleached. 

Beira (b&’i-ri), a prov. of Portugal, 
bounded by the Douro, the Tagus, and 
Estremadura. Chief town, Coimbra. 

Beira, a seaport on the east coast of 
S. Africa, in Portuguese territory, near the 
mouth of the Pun^we. A railway runs 
inland to Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia. 

Beiram. See Bairam. 

Beit-el-Fakih (bAt-el-fftlcS), a town, 
Arabia, Yemen, a principal market for 
Mocha coffee. Pop. 8000. 

Beith, a town of Scotland, in northern 
Ayrshire, with cabinet -making and other 
industries. Pop. 4963. 

Beja (b&'zha), a town, Portugal, province 
of Algarve, with an old cathedral and some 
Roman remains. Pop. 8500. 

Bejapoori, a ruined city of Hindustan, in 
the Bombay presidency, near the borders of 
the Nizam’s Dominions, on an affluent of the 
Krishna. It was one of the largest cities in 
India until its capture by Aunmgzebe in 1 686. 
The ruins, of which some are in the richest 
style of oriental art, are chiefiy Mohammedan, 
the principal being Mahomet Shah’s tomb, 
with a dome visible for 1 4 miles, and a Hindu 
temple in the earliest Brahmanical style. 
Pop. 17,000. 

]^jar (bft-Afir’), a fortified town of Spain, 
prov. Salamanca, li^ith woollen manufac- 
tures. Pop. 11,000. 

Beks (b6k), Charles Tilbtone, English 
traveller, bom 1800. He studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and having devoted much 
attention to ancient history and kindred sub- 
jects he published in 1884 Origines Bibliae, 
researches in primitive history. Supported 
by private individuals, he join^ Major Har- 
ris in the exploration of Abyssinia, of Hldflli 
be pnbliriiM an acooimt in 1846. Two 
worKS on the Nile followed in 1847 and 
1849, with a Memoir in defence of Pbres 
Paez and I^obo, issued in Paris 1848. He 
also made journeys to Harran in 1861, to 
Abyssinia in 1 865, and to the bead of the 
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Bekes (bft'k^), a town, Hungary, at tbs 
junction of the Black and White Kordii^ 
with a trade in cattle, com, wine, Ao. 
Pop. 25,488. For Bekes-Csaba see Osaba, 
Bekkar, ImiTanuel, German daasical 
scholar, bom 1785, died 1871. His 
critical editions of the texts of the most 
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important Greek and Latin anthora, based 
on an examination and oomparison of MsS., 
are very valuable, embracing Plato, Aris- 
totle, Aristophanes, 'i'bucydides, Livy^ and 
Tacitus. He also published contributions 
to the philology of the Romance tongues. 

Bel, the chief deity of the ancient Baby- 
lonians. See Babylon. 

Bel, also Bblqak, the Hindu name of the 
jByle marmPlotf or Bengal (juince. The 
fruit, which is not un- 


the right bank of the Tagus, now the fash- 
ionable suburb of Lisbon. 

Berenmite, a name for straight, solid, ta- 
pering, dart-shaped fossils, popularly known 
as arrow-heads, thunderbolts, finger-stonee, 
Ac., but in r^ity the internal shell or 
skeleton of a molluscous animal allied to 
the sqmd or sepia, and the type of an ex- 
tinct family, Belemnitidas. 

Belfast', a 8ea{)ort and municipal and 
parliamentary borough 


like an orange, is slightly 
a/>erient; a perfume and 
yellow dye are obtained 
from the rind, and a 
cement from the mucus 
of the seed. 

Bela, the name of four 
kings of Hungary be- 
longing to the Arpad 
dynasty. — Bela I., son 
of Ladislaf, comjieted 
for the crown with his 
brother Andrew, whom 
he defeated, killed, and 
suMce^ed in 1061. He 
^.'aied 1063, after intro- 
. ducing many reforms. — 
\Bkla II., the lilind, 
pounted the throne in 
]\131, and after ruling 



of Ireland (in 1888 de 
dared a city), principal 
town of Ulster, and 
county town of Antrim, 
built on low alluxial 
land on the banks of 
the Lagan, at the head 
of Belfast Lough. The 
streets are 8pacir)UB and 
regular, thehouses most- 
ly of brick. The chief 
Episcopal churches, 
apart from the cathe- 
dral (now Iwiing built), 
are Trinity and St. 
George’s ; St. Patrick’s 
serves as the Roman 
Catholic cathedral. The 
chief educational insti- 
tutions are the Queen’s 


under the evil guidance 
of his queen, Helena, 
died fspm the efPei'ts of 
his vices in 1141. — 
Bkla III., crowned 
1174, corrected abuses. 


Btilemnites. 

1 Ik loninoteuthiH autiquuH— yentral aide 
St IttiluiniiiteB Owenii (rcHtorud) a, Giiaid 
c, Phra^miuHiiie i>, Mum ulur tissue of maiitlu 
r, Infuiidihuluni i, Unumatod anuM. s., Tuii- 
tiu ulu N, Iiik-Uitf 
3 Itelemulte.— British Museum. 


College (a massive pile 
in the later Gothic 
st} le), with over twenty 
professors ; and the 
theological colleges of 
the Presbyterians and 


repelled the Bohemians, Poles, Austrians, Methodists. Chief public buildings: the 
and Venetians, and died in 11 96. — Bela IV., new City Hall (to cost about £200,000); 
succeeded his father Andrew II. in 1235; the municipal buildings; the county court- 
was shortly after defeated by the Tartars house ; the Commercial Buildings and Ex- 
and detained prisoner for some time in Aus- change ; customs iHnd inland revenue build- 
tria, where he had sought refuge. In 1244 ing; post-office; ooMpty jail; Ulster Hall; 
be regained his throne, with the aid of the Aliiert Memorial clock- tower, 143 feet 


knights of Rhodes, and defeated the Aus- 
trians, but was in turn beaten by the Bohe- 
mians. Died 1270. 

Bel and the Dragon, a b(x)k of the Apoc- 
rypha, forming a sort of addition to the 
l^k of Dani^ In it Daniel is shown as 
exposing the imposture of the priests of Bel 
and killing a sacred dragon. 

Belbeia (berbSs), a town, Ix)wer Egypt, 
28 miles n.n.e. of Cairo, on the road to Syria. 
Near it are traces of the ancient canal that 
joined the Nile to the Red Sea. Pop. 
11,267. 

Belem (bft-ie^'), a town of Portugal, on 


high; the theatre; &c. In the suburbs are 
two extensive public parks, a botanic gar- 
den of 17 acres, and tne borough cemetery. 
Belfast Lough is about 12 miles long, and 
6 miles broad at the entranoe, gradually 
narrowing as it approaches the town. The 
harbour and dock accommodation is now 
extensive^ new docks having bssn recently 
added. Belfast is the centre ef Hie Irim 
linen trade, and has the majority of 9pin- 
ning-mills and power-loom factories in Ire- 
land. Previous to USO the cotton 

manufacture was the leamng industry of Bel- 
fast, but nearly all the mills have been oon- 
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verted to flax-epinning. The iron ship- 
building trade is also of importance, and 
there^ are breweries, distilleries, flour-mills, 
oil-mills, foundries, print-works, tan-yards, 
chemical works, ropeworks, &c. The com- 
merce is large. An extensive direct trade 
is carried on with British North America, 
the Mediterranean, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and the Baltic, besides &e regular 
traffic with the principal ports of the British 
islands. Belfast is iximparatively a modern 
town, its prosperity dating from the intro- 
duction of the cotton ti^e in 1777. It 
has suffered severely at various times from 
faction-fights between Catholics and Pro* 
testants, the more serious having been in the 
years 1864, 1872, and 1886. It returns four 
members to the Imperial Parliament. Pon. 
in 1901, 348,965, an increase of 93,069 in 
ten years, partly due to exteimion of area. 

Belfort, or Befort (l^-fdr), a small forti- 
fied town and territory of France, in the 
former dep. Haut Ehiu, on the Savoureuse, 
well built, with an ancient castle and a fine 
parish church. In the Franco- German war it 
capitulated to the Germans only after an in- 
vestment of more than three montlis’ dura- 
tion (1870-71). It has since been greatly 
strengthened. Belfort, with the district im- 
mediately surrounding it, is the only part 
of the deparment of Haut Rhin which re- 
mained to France on the cession of Alsace 
to Germany. Pop. of territory, 91,765i. 

BePfry, a bell-tower or bell-turret. A 
bell-tower may be attached to another 
building, or may stand apart ; a bell-turret 
usually rises above the roof of a buildtng, 
and is often placed above the top of the 
western gable of a church. The part of a 
tower containing a bell or bells is also called 
a belfry. 

Bel'gss, a collection of German and C'eltic 
tribes who anciently inhabited the country 
extending between the Marne and Seine 
and the lower Rhine, and bounded north- 
west by the sea. Caesar, on his Invasion of 
Britain, found them established also in Kent 
and Sussex. 

BePgard, a town of Prussia, prov. Pom- 
erania, 15 miles south of the Bidtic, with an 
old castle. Pop. 7868. 

Belgaimi (bel-ga'iim), a town and for- 
tress in Hindustan, ^mbay Presidency, 
district of Belgaum, on a phun 2500 feet 
above the sea-leveL In 1818 the fort and 
town were taken by the British, and from 
its heidthy situation selected as a permanent 
military station. Pop. of town (including 


the ^ntonment), 36,878. The area of the 
district is 4657 «]. miles, with a population 
of 1,013,261. 

Bel'gioa, a part of ancient Gaul, origi- 
nally the land of the Belloviici and Atre- 
b&tes, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens, and perhaps of Senlis 

Belgiojolo (bel-jo-yC'so), a town, Italy, 
provinoe of Pavia^ with an old castle, in 
which Francis I. was lodged after the battle 
of Pavia in 1525. Pop. about 4000. 

Belgiojoso, Cristina, Princess op, an 
Italian l^y who took a distinguished part 
in the revolutionary movement of 1830, and 
again in 1848, when she raised a volunteer 
corps at her own ex{)enBe. After an exile 
of some years she returned under the 
amnesty of 1856, regained her pro()erty, 
and supported the policy of Cavour. Died 
1871, aged sixty -thm. 

Belgium (berjum; French, Ger- 

man, Belffien)t a European kingdom, bounded 
by Holland, the North Sea or German Ocean, 
France, and Germany; greatest length, 165 
miles; greatest breadth, 120 miles; area, 
11,366 square miles. For administrative 
purposes it is di\ided into nine provinces — 
Antwerp, Brabant, East Flanders, West 
Flanders, Haiuaut, Li^ge, Limburg, Luxem- 
burg, and Namur; total pop. on 3l8t Dec. 
1900, 6,815,054. Brabant, the metropolitan 

E rovinoe, occupies the centre. The capital 
( Brussels; other chief towns are Antwerfx, 
Ghent, and Lidge. The country may be 
regarded roughly as an inclined plain, fall- 
ing away in height from the southern dis- 
trict of the Ardennes until in the N. and w. 
it becomes only a few feet above sea-level. 
The surface rocks in the south oonsist of 
slate, old red sandstone, and mountain lime- 
stone; towards the N.w. a coal and iron field 
stretches across the provinces of Hainaut 
and Li^ge, skirting those of Namur and 
Luxemburg. North and west of this coal- 
field a more recent formation is found, 
covered inland by deep beds of day and on 
the coast by sand-dunes. The ehid rivers 
are the Scheldt or Schelde and Meuse or 
Maas, which cross the country in a north- 
easterly direction; other navigable streams 
are the Dender, Dyle, Lye, Ourthe, Rupel, 
and Sambre. There are also a number of 
canals. The climate bears a considerable 
resemblanoe to that of the same latitudes 
in England; healthiest in Luxembuig and 
Namur, unhealthiest in the fens of Flimders 
and Antwerp. About one-sixth of the 
whole surface of the kingdom is ooonpied 
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by wood, Lozembuig and Namur being 
very densely wooded. These woods, the 
remains of the andent forest of Ardennes, 
consist of hard wood, prindpally oak, and 
furnish valuable timber, besides many tons 
of bark both for the home-tanneries and for 


minerals being Ur the most important. 
The iion-workmg district to between the 
Sambre and the Meuse, and also in the 
province of At present the hugest 

quantity of ore is raised in that of Namur, 
llie (M^-field has an area of above 500 


exportation, and large quantities of char- 
coi^ South Brabant also possesses several 
fine forests, among others that of Soignies; 
but in the other provinces the timber — 
mostly varietieB of poplar — is grown in 
small copses and hedgerows. 

About four-fifths of the whole kingdom 
is under cultivation, and nearly eleven- 
twelfths of it profitably occupied, leaving 
only about one-twelfth waste. In the high 
lands traversed by the Ardennes the climate 
is ungenial, and the soil shallow and stony. 
On the natural pastures here, however, 
much stock is reared, and a hardy breed 
of horses, while vast herds of swine feed 
in the forests. Where the soil is arable 
it is turned to account, and the vine has 
been grown with fair success in some dis- 
tricts. In the opposite extremity of Bel 
gium is an extensive tract known as the 
Oampine, composed for the most part of 
barren sand, with here and there a patch 
of more promising appearance. Agricul- 
tural colonies, partly free and partly com- 
pulsory, have b^n ])lanted in different parts 
of this district with considerable success. 


square miles. The quantity of coal raised an- 
nually is about 20,000,000 tons. The export, 
chiefly to France, is over 5,000,000 tons, 
forming one of the largest and most valu- 
able of all the Belgian exports. Belgium 
is also abundantly supplied with building- 
stone, pavement limestone, roofing-slate, 
and marble. 

The industrial products of Belgium are 
very numerous, and are mostly of high 
character. The chief are those connected 
with linen, wool, cotton, metal, and lea- 
ther goods. In respect of manufactures 
the fine linens of Flanders, and lace of 
South Brabant, are of European reputation. 
Scarcely less celebrated are the carrots and 
porcelain of Toumay, the cloth of Verviers, 
the extensive foundries, machine - works, 
and other iron establishments of Li5ge. 
The commerce of Belgium is large and in- 
creasing. Apart from the value ^ her own 
product she is admirably situated for the 
transit trade of Central Europe, to which 
her fine harbour of Antwerp and excellent 
railway and canal system minister. The 
exports of Belgian produce and manufac- 


some of the finest cattle and much excel- tures, which in 1840 were valued at 
lent dairy produce coming from it. But a jC 5,600,000, have risen to about £78,000,00 K 
portion of it remains untouched. With ex- The imports for home consumption amount 
ception of the two districts now described, to some £90,000,000. The transit trade is 
there is no part of Belgium in which agri- valued at £112,000.000. The articles of im- 
culture does not flourish; but it reaches its port are chiefly cereals, raw cotton, wool, 
highest in E. and W. Flanders. Flemish and colonial produce ; those of export prin- 
husbandry partakes more of the nature of cipally coal and flax, tissues of flax, cotton 
garden than of field culture, being very and wool, machinery &c. The exports to 
largely spade-farming. The chief com Great Britain in im were to the value of 
crops are wheat, rye, and oats (600,000 to about £22, 862,000 jtfco imports feeSS^Gwat 
700,000 acres each); but they do not suffice Britain into Belgium ^ ab^t i^||y|^|p,000. 
for the wants of the country. The chief More than a third el exppfts hf Bel- 
green crops are potatoes, brot (partly for gian produce and nMiiifactureS are sent 
sugar), and flax, the last a most valuable to France. The extei^ trade is chiefly 
crop In the Flemish rotation. The cattle carried on by means of foreign (British) 
are good and numerous. The horses of vessels. The total burden of the Belgian 
FUnders are admirably adapted for draught, mercantile nuurine b only about 80,000 
and an infusion of their blood has oontri- tons. The railways have a total length of 
bated not a little to form the magnificent 2800 miles, about jtoe-fonrths of thb mile- 
teams of the London draymen. The min- age belonging to tne state, 
ends of Belgium are highly valuable. They The B^gian population b the densest of 
are almost entirely confined to the four any European state (580 per square mile), 
mrovinces of Hainaut, Li^, Namur, and and b composed of two distinct races — 
Luxembuig, and oomto of iron and coal, Flemish, who are of Oerman, and Walloons, 
lead, manganese and sino^ the fint two who are of French extraction. Thefonneit 
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by far the more nnmeroua, have their prin- 
oqiel locality in flandem ; but alio prevail 
throughout Antwerp, Limburg, and part of 
South Brabanl The latter are found chiefly 
in Hainaut, Namur, and part of Lux- 
emburg. The Fleming! speak a dialect of 
German, and the Walloons a corruption of 
French, with a considerable infusion of 
words and prases from Spanish and other 
languages. French is the official and literary 
language, though Flemish is also success- 
fully employed in literature. Almost the 
entire population is Roman Catholic, and 
there are over 1500 oonvents, with nearly 
25,000 inmates. Protestanliam is fully 
tolerated, and even salaried by the state, but 
cannot count more than 15,000 adherents. 
Improved means of education are now at 
the disposal of the people, every commune 
being bound to maintain at least one school 
for elementary education, the government 
paying one-sixth, the province one-sixth, 
and the commune the remainder of the 
expenditure. In all the large towns col- 
leges {athdnees) have been established; while 
a complete course for the learned profes- 
sions is provided by four universities, two 
of them, at Ghent and Li^ge, established 
and supported by the state; one at Brus- 
sels, the Free University, founded by volun- 
tary association; and one at Louvain, the 
Catholic Univezsity, founded by the cleigy. 
Although the condition of the population is, 
for the most part, one of comfort, yet in 
Flanders and South Brabant, where it is 
600 per square mile, a fourth of the people is 
dependent on total or occasional relief, and 
pauper riots have repeatedly occurred. 

By the Belgian constitution the executive 
power is vested in a hereditary king; the 
legislative, in the king and two chambers — 
the senate and the chamber of representa- 


tives — the former elected for eight years, 
and the latter for four, but one-half renew- 
able respectively every four years and every 
two years. There is now a system of pro- 
portional representation both for the senate 
and the chamber. Representatives are 
elected on the principle of manhood suffrage, 
but certidn property or educational qualifi- 
cations may give a voter three votes. The 
senators are partly elected directly, partly 
indirectly by provincial councils. Senators 
most be forty years of age, deputies and 
electors twenty-five. The army is raised 
partly by enlistment^ partly by the ballot, 
to which every man who has oompletsd his 
niaeteenthyear is liable. The peace strength 


IS about 51,600 offioera and men } In time 
of war, 168,000. Betides this standing army, 
there is a garde eivique numbering 40,000 
partly active, partly non-active men. The 
navv is confined to a few steamers and a 
small flotilla of gun-boats. The estimated 
revenue for 19^, chiefly from railways, 
customs, excise, and direct taxes, was 
£18,120,000, the estimated expenditure 
rather less. One-fourth of the expenditure 
is in payment of the interest of the national 
debt, the sum total of which amounts to 
about £104,000,000. The coins, weights, 
and measures are the same, both in name 
and value, as those of France. 

Hietory . — The territory now known as 
Belgium originally formed only a sectii^u of 
that known to C Vsar as the territory of the 
Belgae, extending from the right bank of 
the Seine to the left bank of the Rhine, and 
to the ocean. This district continued imder 
Roman sway till the decline of the empire; 
subsequently formed part of the kingdom 
of Clovis; and then of that of Charlemagne, 
whose ancestors belonged to l^anden and 
Herstal on the confines of the Ardennes. 
After the breaking up of the empire of 
Charlemagne Belgium formed part of the 
kingdom of Lutbaringia under Charle- 
magne’s grandson, liOtbaire; Artois and 
Fhmders, however, belonging to France by 
the treaty of Verdun. 

For more than a century this kingdom 
was contended for by the kings of France 
and the emperors of Germany. In 953 it 
was conferrad by the Emperor Otto upon 
Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, who assumed 
the title of archduke, and divided it into 
two duchies: Upper and Lower Lorraine. 
In the frequent struggles which took place 
during the eleventh century Luxembuig, 
Namur, Hainaut, and Li4ge usually sidM 
with France, while Brabant, Holland, and 
Flanders commonly took the side of Ger- 
many. The contest between the civic and 
industrial organizations and feudalism, 
which went on through the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuriea, and in which Handers 
bore a leading part^ was temporarily closed 
by the defeat of the Ghentese under Van 
Artevolde in 1882. In 1384 Flanders imd 
Artois fell to the house of Burgundy, which 
in less than a century acquired the whole of 
the Netherlands. Tm death of Charies tba 
Bold at Nancy, in his attempt to raise the 
duchy into a kingdom (1477), was fbllowsd 
by the sucoessioii and mairiage of his 
daughter, Maiy of Burgundy, by whioii 
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the Netherlandi became an Austrian poe- 
sesaion With the accesaion, however, of 
the Austrian bouse of Hapaburg to the 
Spaniah throne, the Netherlands, after a 
brief i)eriod of prosperity attended by the 
spread of the reformed religion, became the 
scene of increasingly severe persecution 
under Charles V. and 1 hilip II. of Spain. 
Driven to rebellion, the seven northern 
states under William of Orange, the Silent, 
succeeded in eatabliahing their indepen- 
dence, but the southern portion, or Bel- 
gium, continued under the Spanish yoke. 

From 1598 to 1821 the Spanish Nether- 
lands were transferred as an indei^ndent 
kingdom to the Austrian branch of the 
family by the marriage of Isabella, daughter 
of Philip II., with the Archduke Albert of 
Austria. He died childless, however, and 
they reverted to Spain. After being Wice 
conquered by Louis XIV., conquered again 
by Marlborough, coveted by all the powers, 
deprived of territory on the one side by 
Holland and on the other by France, the 
Southern Netherlands were at length in 
1714, by the peace of Utrecht, again placed 
under the dominion of Austria, with the 
name of the Austrian Netherlands. During 
the Austrian war of succession the French 
under Saxe conquered nearly the whole 
country, but restored it in 1 748 by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63) did not aifect Belgium, and in 
that i^eriod, and during the peace which 
followed, she regained much of her pros- 
perity under Maria Theresa and Charles 
of Lorraine. On the succession of Joseph 
11., the ‘ philosophic emperor,’ a serious 
insurrection occurred, the Austrian army 
being defeated at Turnhout, and the pro- 
vinces forming themselves into an inde- 
pendent state as united Belgium (1790). 
They had scarcely been subdued again by 
Austria before they were conquered by the 
revolutionary armies of France, and the 
country divided into French departments, 
the Austrian rule being practically closed 
by the battle of Fleurus (1794), and the 
French possession confirmed by the treaties 
of Campo Formio (1797) and Lun4ville 
(1801). 

In 1815 Belgium was united by the Con- 
gress of Vienna to Holland, both countries to- 
gether now forming one state, the Kingdom of 
the Netiherlauds. This union lasted tul 1830, 
when a revolt broke out among the Bel- 
gians, and soon attained such dimensions 
that the Dutdi troops were unable to re« 


press it. A convention of the mat powers 
assembled in London, favoured the separa- 
tion of the two countries, and drew up a 
treaty to regulate it; the National Con- 
gress of Belgium offering the crown, on the 
recommendation of England, to Leopold, 
prince of Saxe-Coburg, who acceded to it 
under the title of Leopold I., on July 21, 
1831. In November of the same year the 
five pC/wers guaranteed the crown to him by 
the treaty of I^ondon, and the remaining 
difficulties with Holland were settled in 
1839, when the Dutch claims to territory in 
Limburg and I^uxemburg were withdrawn. 
The reign of Leopold was for Belgium a 
prosperous period of thirty -four years. Leo- 
pold II. succeeded his father in 1865. In 
recent years the chief feature of Belgian 
politics has been a keen struggle between 
the clerical and the liberal party. Till 1878 
the clerical party maintained the upper 
hand, but to a large extent by corruption 
at the elections. In 1877 a bill was passed 
to put down corruf>tion, and to increase the 
number of town deputies to the chamber of 
representatives; and at the next elections, 
in June, 1878, the Liberals gained a major- 
ity, which they lost in 1884. The clerical 
party continued in power till 1894 when it 
again obtained a large majority. In 1893 
a bill giving an extension of the franchise 
was passed. Recent years have been marked 
by socialistic mo vements and labour troubles. 

Bergorod. See Bldgorod, 

Bel^ade (bel-grad'), capital ot Servia, on 
the right bank of the Danube in the angle 
formed by the junction of the Save with 
that river, consists of the citadel or upper 
town, on a rock 100 feet high; and the 
lower town, which partly surrounds it. Of 
late years buildings of the European typo 
have multiplied, and the older ones sufiEwod 
to fall into decay. The chief aiHi tile 
and episcopal palaces, the govenmMllft befid* 
ings, the cathedral, b^atifiS^ bazaars, 
national theatre, and variMl educational 
institutions. It manufactures carpets, silk 
stuffs, hardware, cutlery, and saddlery ; and 
cairies on an active trade. Being the key 
of Hungary, it was long an object of fierce 
contention between the Austrians and the 
Turk% remaining, however, for the most 
part in the hanas of the Turks until its 
evacuation by them in 1867. Since the 
treaty of Berlin (July, 1878) it has been 
the cttital of an independent state. Pop. 
69,097.' 

Be'lialrSk word which by the translators 

' AAA. 
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of the English Bible is often treated as a 
proper name, as in the expressions ^son of 
]^lial,* * man of Belial.’ In the Old Testa- 
ment, however, it ought not to be taken as 
a proper name, but it should be translated 
'wickedness' or ’worthlessness.’ To the 
later Jews Belial seems to have become 
what Pluto was to the Greeks, the name of 
the ruler of the infernal regions; and in 
2 Cor. vi. 15 it seems to be used as a name of 
Satan, as the personification of all that is bad. 

^lisa’iius (Slavonic Beli-tzar, White 
Prince), the general to whom the Emperor 
Justinian chiefly owed the splendour (rf his 
reign; bom in Illyria about 505 A.n. He 
served in the body-guard of the emperor, 
soon after obtained tbe chief command of 
an army on the Persian frontiers, and in 
630 gained a victory over a superior Per- 
sian army. The next year, however, he lost 
a battle, and was recalled. In the year 532 
he checked the disorders in Constantinople 
arising from the Green and Blue factions; 
and was then sent with 15,000 men to 
Africa to recover the territories occupied 
by the Vandals. He took Carthage and 
M Gelimer, the Vandal king, in triumph 
through Constantinople. Bi^nsions hav- 
ing arisen in the Ostrogothic kingdom, he 
was sent to Italy, and though ill supplied 
with money and troops, stormed Isaples, 
held Borne for a year, took Ravenna, and 
led captive Vitiges, the Gothic king. He 
render^ honourable service in later cam- 
paigns in Italy and against the Bulgarians, 
out was accused of conspiracy and flung 
into prison. He afterwards seems to have 
recovered his property and dignities, the 
story of Tzetzes (a twelfth-century monk), 
that Belisarius wandered about as a blintl 
beggar, being probably an invention. He 
di^ in 565. The only weaknesses in the 
character of Belisarius appear in connection 
with his profligate wife Antonina, an asso- 
ciate of the Empress Theodora. 

Beliie (be-lSz\ the capital and only trad- 
ing port of British Honduras, situated at 
the mouth of the southern arm of the river 
Belize. Exports ; chiefly mahogany, rose- 
wood, logwo^ cedar, cocoa-nuts, and sugar. 
Pop. about 5800. 

Belknap (bernap), Jebbmt, an American 
author, lx»m 1744; minister at Dover, New 
Hampshire, and afterwards at Boston. 
Died 1798. Besides his History of New 
Hampshire, he published two volumes of 
American biography, and a number of poH- 
tical, religbus, and literary tracts. 
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Bel^ a hollow, somewhat cup -shaped, 
sounding instrument of metal. The metal 
from which bells are usuidly made (by 
founding) is an alloy, called bell-metal, com- 
monly composed of eighty parts of copper 
and twenty of tin. ^e proportion of tin 
varies, however, from one-thini to one-flfth 
of the weight of the copper, according to 
the sound required, the size of the l)en, and 
the impulse to be given. The clearness 
and richness of the tone depend upon the 
metal used, the perfection of its casting, and 
also upon its shape ; it having been showu 
by a number of experiments that the well- 
known shape with a thick lip is the best 
adapted to give a perfect souna. The depth 
of the tone of a bell increases in proportion 
to its size. A bell is divided into the 
or barrel^ the ear or eanntmy and the clapper 
or tonym. The Up or sound -how is that 
part where the bell is struck by the clap|>er. 

It is uncertain whether the jangling in- 
struments used by the Egyptians and Is- 
raelites can 1)6 correctly described as bells; 
but it is certain that bells of a considerable 
size were in early use in Ghina and Japan, 
and that the Greeks and Romans used them 
for various purposes. ’I hey are said to have 
been first introduced into Christian churches 
about 400 A.D. by Paulinus, bisbopof Nola, in 
Campania (whence campana and nola as old 
names of beUs); although their adoption on 
a wide scale does not become apparent until 
after the year 550, when they were intnMiuced 
into France. Benedict Biscop, abbot of W ear- 
mouth, seems to have imfiorted bells from 
Italy to England in 680, but their use in Ire- 
land and Scotland is probably of earlier date. 
1’he oldest of those existing in Great Britain 
and Ireland, such as the 'bell of St Patrick's 
will' and St. Ninian’s bell, are quadrangular 
and made of thin iion plates hammered and 
riveted together. Until the thirteenth 
century they were of comparatively small 
size, but after the casting of the Jacqueline 
of Paris (6} tons) in 1400 their weight 
rapidly increased. Among the more famous 
bells are the bell of Cologne, 11 tons, 1448; 
of Dantzic, 6 tons, 1453; of Halberstadt, 
7i 1457; of Rouen, 16, 1501; of Breslau, 
11,1507; of Lucerne, 74 , 1686; of Oxford, 74» 
1680; of Paris, 12*, 1680; of Bruges, lOi, 
1680; of Vienna, 17f, 1711; of Moscow (the 
monarch of all bells), 193, 1736; three other 
bells at Moscow ranging from 16 to 31 tons, 
and a fourth of 80 tons cast in 1819; tiie 
bell of Lincoln (Great Tom), 54, 1884; of 
York Minster (Great Peter), lOf, 1845; of 
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Montreal, 18}^ 1847 ; of Weitminster (Big 
Ben), 15^, 1866, (St. Stephen), 18i, 1868; 
the Great BeU of St. Paulas, 17i, 1882. 
Others are the bells of Ghent (6), Gdrlits 
(lOf), St. Peter’s, Kome (8), Ajitwerp (7J), 
Olmuta (18), Sacred Heart, Paris (27), 
Novgorod (81), Pekin (684). 

B^des thel^ use in ohnrches bells are 
employed for various purposes, the most 
common use being to summon attendants 
or domestics in private houses, hot^ &c. 
Bells for this purpose are of small size and 
may be held in the hand and rung, but 
most commonly are rung by means of wires 
stretched from the various apartments to 
the place where the bells are hung. Bells 
rung by electricity are now becoming com- 
mon in hotels and other establishments. 

BdUi as the term is used on shipboard, 
are the strokes of the ship’s bell that pro- 
claim the hours. Eight bells, the higWt 
number, are rung at noon and every fourth 
hour afterwards, uc. at 4, 8, 12 o’clock, 
and BO on. The intermediary periods are 
indicated thus: 12*30, one bell; 1 o’clock, 
2 bells; 1*80, 8 bells, &o., until the eight 
bells announce 4 o’clock, when the Bent's 
recommences 4*30, one bell; 5 o'clock, two 
bells, &c. The even numbers of strokes 
thus always announce hoius, the odd num- 
bers half-hours. 

Bell, Alexander Gbaba v, inventor of the 
telephone, was bom at Edinburgh, 1847. 
He was educated at Edinburgh and in Ger- 
many, and settled in Canada in 1870. In 
1872 he went to the United States and in- 
troduced for the education of deaf-mutes 
the system of visible speech contrived by 
his father Alexander Melville Bell. He be- 

came professor of vocal physiology in Boston 
University, and exhibit^ his telephone, 
designed and partly constructed some 
before, at the F^adelphia exhibition in 
1876. He has also been the inventor of 
the photophone. 

Bell, Alexander Melville, father of the 
above, was bom at Edinbutgh in 1819. He 
was a distinguished teacher of elocution in 
that city; in 1866 removed to London to 
act as a lecturer in Universitv College; and 
in 1870 went to Canada and became con- 
nected with Queen’s College, Kingston. He 
is inventor of the system of * visiUe speech,’ 
in whi^ all the possible articulations of the 
human voice have oorreroonding characters 
designed to represent the res^xstive posi- 
tions of the vooal oigans. This system has 
been sucoessfiilly employed in teaching the 


deaf and dumb to q>eak. Besides writing 
on this subject ho has written on elocution, 
stenography, Aa 

BeU, Andrew, D.D., the author of the 
mutual instruction or * Madras’ system of 
education, was bom at Si Andrews, Scot- 
land, in 1758, died at Cheltenham 1882. 
He took orders in the Church of England, 
and in 1789 went to India^ where he be- 
came chaplain at Fort Si Geoi^, Madras, 
and manager of the institution ^ the edu- 
cation of the orphan children of European 
soldiers. Failing to xetain the services of 
properly qualified ushers, he resorted to the 
expedient of employing the scholars in mu- 
tual instmction; and alter his return to Bri- 
tain published a treatise on the monitorial 
or Madras system of education. Joseph 
Tiancaster, a dissenter, began to work on 
the system, and a considerable amount of 
friction and rivalry ensued between the 
dissenters and the church party. Dr. Bell 
lived long enough to witness the introduc- 
tion of his system into 12,978 national 
schools, educating 900,000 English children, 
and to know that it was employed exten- 
sively in almost every other civilized coun- 
try. He latterly became a prebendary of 
Westminster, and was master of Sher^ra 
Hospital, Durham. At his death he left 
£120,000 for the erection and maintenance 
of schools on his favourite system, £60,000 
of which was set apart for his native town. 

Bell, Sir Charles, anatomist and sur- 
geon, was bom at Edinburgh in 1774, and 
studied anatomy there undW the superin- 
tendence of his brother John (see below). 
In 1804 he went to London, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a lecturer on anatonw , 
and surgery. In 1814 he was appoinM 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, ai^id Ih 
1821 he communicated to the Eoyal Somety 
a paper on the nervous system, containing 
among other things ihe important discovery 
that the nerve-filaments of senieM^ 
tinct from those of motion. 14 Ut once at- 
tracted general attention and established his 
reputation. In 1824 he accepted the chair 
of anatomy and suigery to the London Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and in 1886 that of sur- 
gery in the University of Edinbuigh. He 
died suddenly in 1842. He was the author 
xA many professional works of high repute 
on anatomy and suigery, and of tlw Bridge- 
water IVeatise, The Hand: its Mechaninn 
and Vital Endowments as evincing Design. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 
1831. 
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OlOBOl Jobifb; Imiher d Sir 
owlet end J<dm Bdl (tee both namet), an 
eminent lawyer, was Ix^ in Edinbuigh in 
1770, died 1848. He is the author of sev- 
eral standard law-books, the most inyx>r- 
tant of which is The Principles of the Law 
of Scotland, whidi has gone through several 
editions. 

Bell, Hefbt, the first successful applier 
of steam to the purposes of navigation in 
Europe, was bom in Linlithgowsldre 1767, 
died at Helensburgh 1830. He was appren- 
tioed as a millwright, and afterwards served 
under several engineers, including Rennie. 
He settled in Glasgow in 1790, and subse- 
quently in Helensburgh. In 1798 he turned 
his attention specially to the steam-boat, the 
practicability of steam navigation having 
been already demonstrated. In 1812 the 
Comet, a small thirty-ton vessel built at 
Glasgow under Bell’s directions, and driven 
by a&ree horse-power engine made by him- 
self, commenced to ply Mtween Glasgow 
and Greenock, and continued to run till she 
was wrecked in 1820. This was the begin- 
ning of steam navigation in Europe. It has 
been asserted that Fulton, who started a 
steamer on the Hudson in 1807, obtained 
his ideas from Bell in the previous year. 
Bell is also credited with the invention of 
the * discharging machine * used by calico- 
printers. A monument has been erected to 
his memory at Dunglass Point on the Clyde. 

Bell, Hrnry Glasbfobd, poet, miscella- 
neous writer, and lawyer; bom in Glasgow 
1808, died 1874. He was educated at the 
Glas^w High School and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. In 1828 he became editor of the 
Edinbuigh literary Journal, which had a 
short but brilliant career. In 1832 he 
passed as advocate, and in 1886 competed 
with Sir W. Hamilton for the chair of logic 
and metaphysics in Edinburgh University. 
In 1839 he was appointed sheriff -substitute 
of Lanarkshire, and in 1867 sheriff -princi- 
pal Author of several volumes of ^try, 
a Life of Mary Queen of Soots, &c. 

Bell, Jambs, Sottish geographical writer, 
bom 1769, died 1833. His first literary 
work was on the Glasgow Geography, a 
popular work of the p^od, which was in 
1822, chiefly by the labours of Mr. Bell, ex- 
tendi to five vols. It formed the basis of 
his principal work, A System of Popular and 
Scientific Geogra^y, published at Glasgow 
In s&i vcls. His Qaeetteer of England and 
Wales was in the course of pubUeatien at the 
time ef hk death. 


Bell, John, a distinguished suxgeon, elder 
brother d Sir Ohailes Bell, bom in Edin- 
burgh 1768, died at Borne 1820. After 
completing his professional education he 
travelled for a short time in Russia and the 
K. of Europe; and on his return to Edin- 
buxgh began to deliver extra-mural lectures 
on surgery and midwifery. Theee lectures, 
which he delivered between the years 1786 
and 1796, were very highly esteemed, and 
speedily brought him into an extensive 
practice as a consulting and operating sur- 
geon. His principal works are. The Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, Discourses on 
the Nature and Cure of Wounds, The Prin- 
ciples of Surgery, and Letters on Profes- 
sional Character, &o. 

Bell, John, English sculptor, bom at 
Norfolk 1811. His best-known works are 
the Eagle Slayer, Una and the Lion, The 
Maid of Saragossa, Imogen, Andromeda, 
statues of Lord Falkland, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Newton, Cromwell, &o., and the Wel- 
lington Memorial in Guildhi^ He is also 
one of the sculptors of the Guards’ Monu- 
ment in Waterloo Place, London, and the 
Prince Consort Memorial in Hyde Park. 
He is the author of several professional 
treatises, and of a drama, Ivan: a Day and 
a Night in Russia. He died in 1898. 

Bell, Robert, jouraa^t and miscellane- 
ous writer, bom in Cork 1800, died in Lon- 
don 1867. He settled in London in 1828, 
edited the Atlas for several years, and after- 
wards the Monthly Chronicle^ Mirror, and 
Home News. He compiled several volumes 
of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia; but he is 
best known by his annotate edition of the 
British Poet^ the first volume of which 
appeared in 1854, and which was carried 
through twenty-nine volumes. He also 
wrote several plays and novels. 

IBall, Thomas, English soologist, bom at 
Poole, Dorset, 1792, med at Sellwme, Hamp- 
shire, 1880. He became a member of tne 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1815, and soon 
secured a large practice as a dentist. In 
1832 he was appointed professor of zoology 
in King’s CoUe^, London. His best-known 
separate works are his histories of British 
Q^rapeds, British Reptiles, and British 
Stalk-eyed Crustacea, published in Van 
Voorst’s series. In 1877 he published an 
exoellent edition of White's Natural History 
of Selborae. 

Bella, StBF AND Della, an engraver, bom 
•i Florenoe in 1610. died 1664. In 1642r 
he went to Paris, wMre he was employed 
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^ Cardinal Bichelieu. He returned to 
^orenoe and became the teacher in drawing 
of Cosmo de* Medici. It is said that he 
engraved 1400 plates. 

BeUadon'na, a European plant, Atrtipa 
or deadly nightshade, nat order 
Solanaoes. It is native in Britain. All 
parts of the plant are poisonous, and the in- 
cautious eating of the berries has often pro- 
duced death. The inspissated juice is com- 
monly known by the name of extract of bella- 
donna. It is narcotic and poisonous, but 
is of great value in medicine, especially in 
nervous ailments. It has the property of 
causing the pupil of the eye to dilate. The 
fruit of the plant is a dark brownish-black 
shining berry. The name signifies *• beauti- 
ful lady,’ and is said to have been given 
from the use of the plant as a cosmetic. 

Belladonna Lily, so called on account of 
its beauty, a species of Amari/llis {A. Bella- 
donna) with delicate blushing fiowers clus- 
tered at the top of a leafiess flowering stem. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope and 
of the West Indies. 

Bellaire, a town of the IT. States, Ohio, 
5 miles below Wheeling, on the Ohio; nu- 
merous manufacturing works. Pop 9984. 

Bellamy, (bera-mi). Jacobus, a Flemish 
poet, was bom at Flushing in the year 1757, 
and died in 1786. A volume of sentimen- 
tal and anacreontic poems was published in 
1782, and was followed in 1785 by a collec- 
tion of his patriotic songs under the title 
Vaderlandsche Gozangen, which secured 
him a place among the first poets of his na- 
tion. He ranks as one of the restorers of 
modem Dutch poetry. 

Bell-animalo^e. See Vortioella. 

Bellarmine, Robert. See next article. 

Bellarmi'no, Roberto, a cardinal and 
celebrated controversialist of the Roman 
Church, bora at Monte Pulciano in Tuscany 
in 1542, died at Rome 1621. He was or- 
dained a priest in 1569 by Jansenius, bishop 
of Ghent, and placed in the theological 
chair of the University of Louvain. He 
was made a cardinal on account of his learn- 
ing, by Clement VIII., and in 1602 created 
Amh&hop of Capua. Paul V. recalled him 
to Rome, on which he resigned his archbi- 
shopric without retaining any pension on it 
as he might have done. Bellarmino, whose 
life was a model of Christian asceticism, is 
one of the g^reatest theologians, particularly 
in polemics, that the Church ox Rome has 
ever produced. He had the double merit 
wRh the court of Rome of suj^porting her 


temporal power and spiritual supremacy to 
the utmost, and of strenuously opposing the 
reformers. I’he talent he displayed in the 
latter controversy called forth all the simi- 
lar ability on the Protestant side; and for a 
number of years no eminent divine among 
the reformers failed to make his arguments 
a particular subject of refutation. His 
principal work is Disputationes de Contro- 
versiis Fidei adversus hujus Temporis He- 
reticoB. 

Bellary (bel-a'ri), a town in India, presi- 
dency of Madras, capital of a district of the 
same name, 280 miles north-west of Madras; 
a military station, with a fort crowning a 
lofty rock, and other fortifications. Pop. 
(inol. cantonment) 68,247. — The district 
was ceded to the British in 1800. Area, 
5975 square miles; pop 900,126 

Bella/ (bel-a), Joachim du, distinguished 
French poet, known as the French Ovid; 
born about 1524, died 1560. He joined 
Ronsard, Daurat, Jodelle, Belleau, Baif, 
and De Tisard in forming the * Pleiad,* a 
scjciety the object of which was to bring the 
i^Vench language on a level with the classi- 
cal tongues. Bellay*s first contribution was 
lia Defense et Illustration de la Langue 
Fran ,oise His chief publications in verse 
are Recueil de Po4sie; a collection of love- 
sonnets called L’ Olive; Les Antiquitez de 
Rome; Les Regrets; andLes JeuxRustiques. 
In 1555 he became canon of Notre Dame, 
and a short time before his death he was 
made archbishop of Bordeaux. Spenser 
translated some of his sonnets into Eng- 
lish. 

Bell-bird, the name given to the Ara- 
punga alba, a South American passerine 
bird, so named from its sonorous beli^iitoe 
notes; and also to the MyzarUha melan^ 
ophrys of Australia, a bird of the family 
Meliphagidffi (honey-suckers), whose notes 
also resemble the sound of a bell,. 

Bell, Book, and Candle, a solemn mode 
of excommunication used in the R Gath. 
Ch. After the sentence was read, the book 
was closed, a lighted candle thrown to the 
ground, and a bell tolled as for one dead. 

Bell-orank, in machinery, a rectangular 
lever by which the direction of motion is 
changed through an angle of 90°, and by 
which its velocity-ratio and range may bie 
altered at pleasure by making the arms of 
different lengths. It is much employed in 
machinery, and is named from its being the 
form of crank employed in changing the 
direction of the beli-wires of house-bells. 
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B^e-Alliaaoe, a fam 13 m. s. of Brus- 
■els, famous as the position occupied by the 
centre of the French army in the battie of 
Waterloo, June, 1815. 

BeUeau (bel-5), Rjemy, French poet of the 
Renaissance, and member of the Pleiad 
(see BeUay)\ bom 1628, died 1577. Chief 
works: Commentaries on Ronsard's Amours 
and La Bergerie, a pastoral in prose and 
verse. 

Belle-Isle (bel-el), or Belle-Isle-en-Mer, 
a French island in ^e Bay of Biscay, dep. of 
Morbihan, 8 m. B. of Quil^ron Point; length 
11 m., greatest breadth 6 m. Pop. alMut 
10,000, lai^ely engaged in the pilchard fish- 
ing. The capital is Le Palais on the n.e. 
coast. 

Belle-Isle (bel-!l' ), a rocky island, 9 m. 
long, at the eastern entrance to the Straits 
of Belle-Isle, the channel, 15 m. wide, be- 
tween Newfoundland and the coast of Lab- 
rador. Steamers from Glasgow and Liver- 
pool to Quebec round the north of Ireland 
commonly go by this channel in summer as 
being the shortest route. 

Belleisle (bel-6l), Charles Louis Au- 
guste Fouqubt, Count de, Marshal of 
France, bom 1684, died 1761. He distin- 
guished hims^f during the war of the 
Spanish suooession, afterwards in Spain and 
Germany, where, under Berwick, be took 
Treves and Trarbach, and had a distin- 
guished share in the siege of Phillipsbuig. 
The cession of Lorraine to France was 
principally his work. He was created mar- 
shal Jt France about 1740; commanded in 
Germanv against the Imperialists, took 
Prague by assault; but the King of Pmssia 
having made a separate peace, he was com- 
pelled to retreat, which he performed with 
admirable skill. In 1744 he was taken 
prisoner by the English, but was soon ex- 
changed. In 1748 he was made a duke and 
peer of France, and the department of war 
was committed to his charge. 

Berieaden, John. See BaUentyne, 

Bellenden, William, a Scottish writer, 
distinguished for the elegance of his Latin 
style, bom between 1550 and 1560, pro- 
bably at Lasswade, died between 1681 and 
1633. He was professor of belles-lettres at 
Paris. His principal work is De Statu 
Prisci Orbis, 1615; his other writings being 
chiefly compilations from the works of 
Cicero. 

Beller'io, the astringent fruit of Termi- 
naiia hdlerioa. See MyroboLan, 

Beller'oplion, or Hippon'oOs, in Greek 
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inytholo^, a hero who, having accidentally 
killed his brother, fled to Proetus, king of 
Argos, whose wife, Antaea^ fell in love with 
him. Being slighted, she instigated her 
husband to send him to her father lobates, 
king of Lyda, with a letter urging him to 
put to death the insulter of his (Uughter. 
That king, not wishing to do so directly, 
imposed on him the dangerous task of con- 
quering the Chimtera, which Bellerophon, 
mounted on Pegasus, a gift from Athena^ 
overpowered. lobates afterwards gave him 
his ^ughter in marriage, and shared his 
kingdom with him. He attempted to soar 
to heaven on the winged horse Pegasus, but 
fell to the earth, where he wandered about 
blind, till he died. 

Beller^ophon, a large genus of fossil nau- 
tiloid shells, consisting of only one chamber, 
like the living Argonaut. They occur in 
the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
strata. 

Belles-lettres (beMet-r), polite or elegant 
literature: a word of somewhat vague signi- 
fication. Rhetoric, poetry, fiction, history, 
and criticism, with the languages in which 
the standard works in these departments are 
written, are generally understood to come 
under the he^ of bdUs-Uttres, 

Belleville (bel-vil'), town of the United 
States, capital of St. Clair co., Illinois, with 
important manufactures, and a large rolling- 
mill. Pop. 17,484. 

Belleville, a town of Canada, prov. On- 
tario, capital of Hastings co., on the Bay of 
Quints, at the mouth of the Moira, with 
flourishing trade and manufactures. It is 
rather a fine town, and has a Methodist 
Episcopal University for men and women 
(two colleges). Pop. 9117. 

Belley (bel-fi), a town, France, depart- 
ment Ain. It was a place of note in the 
time of Julius Ceesar, and is the seat of a 
bishopric, founded in 412. Pop. 4792. 

BeU-flower, a common name for the spe- 
cies of CampaimUif from the shape of the 
flower, which resembles a belL 

Bellini (bel-8^nS), Jaoofo, and his two 
sons, Gentile and Giovanni, the founders 
of the Venetian school of painting. The 
father excelled in portraits, but very little 
of his work is extant. He died about 1470. 
Gentile was bom in 1421, and in 1479 went 
to Constantinople, Mohammed II. having 
sent to Venice for a skilful painter; died at 
Venice in 1501. Giovanni was bora about 
1424, and died about 1 516. He contributed 
much to make oil-painting popular, and has 
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left meny noteworthy pictarei. Titian and 
Giorrione were amonff bis pupils. 

Bwlini (bd«e'ni), v inobnzo, a celebrated 
conmoeer, bom at Catania in Sicily in 1802» 
died 1886. He wee educated at Naples 
under Eingarelli, commenced writing operas 
before he was twenty, and composed for the 
raindpal mudoal establishments in Europe. 
His most celebrated works are I Monteo^ 
e Capuleti (1820); La Sonnambula (1881); 
Norma, his best and most popular opera; 
and I Puritan! (1884). 

Bellinio'na, a town of Switserland, cafn- 
tal of the canton Tidno ; charmingly dtua^ 
on the left bank of the Tidno al^at 6 miles 
from its embouchure in the v. end of Lago 
Maggiore. It occupies a position of great 
milit^ importance. Pop. about 5000. 

BalUs, the genus to wMch ti^ daisy be* 
longs. 

BelUsle. See BeUe-hle, 

Ballmaxm, Kabl Miokel, the most ori- 
ginal among the Swedish lyric poets, was 
Dom in 1740, died 1705. His songs, in 
which love and liquor are common themes, 
are sung over the whole country, and ^Bell- 
mann’ sodeties hold an annud festival in 
his honour. 


BeUawa-Ssli, an acanthopteryginus fish 
of the genus Oenipiteut {0, 5sefopa«); called 
also the Trumpet-fish or Sew-snipe. It is 
not uncommon in the MediternuieaB, but 



rare in the British seas. It is 4 or 5 inches 
long, and has an oblong oval body and a 
tubular elongated snout, which is adapted 
for drawing from among sea* weed and mud 
the minute Crustacea on which it feeds. 

Belloy (bel-wa), Pibrbe Laubent Bui- 
BETTB DB, Fi'ench dramatist, bom 1727, died 
1775. His principal plays are Zelmire, a 
tragedy; Le Si5ge de Calais, which was 
immensely popular ; G-aston et Bayard, 
which admitted him into the French Aoa- 


Bell-metal. See Bell 

Bello^na, the goddess of war among the 
Homans, often confounded with Minerva. 
She was the sister of Mars, or, according to 
some, his daughter or his wife. She is de- 
scribed by the poets as armed with a bloody 
scourge, her hair dishevelled, and a torch 
in her hand. 

Bellet (bel-d), Joseph BJBKfi, a Frenrii 
naval officer, bom in Paris 1826, drowned 
1858. In 1851 he joined tiie expedition to 
the Polar regions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and took part in several explora- 
tions. He was drowned in an attempt to 
carry despatches to Sir Edward Belcher over 
the ice. His diary was published in 1855. 

Bellows, an instrament or machine for 
producing a strong current of air, and prin- 
cipally used for blowing ffires, el^er in pri- 
vate dwellingB or in forges, furnaces, mines, 
Ac. It is so formed as, by being dilated 
and contracted, to inhale atr by an orifice 
which is opened and dosed with a valve, and 
to propd it through a tube upon the fire. 
It is an andeat oontrivanoe, being Imown 
In JIgypt, India, and China many ago, 
while mrnis of it are used among savage 
tribes in Alrion Bellows of veiy great 
power are called bbwing-maehines^ and 
are wvoai^ by mseUntiy driven by steam 


demy; and Pierre le Cmel. He was one of 
the first to introduce native heroes upon 
the stage. 

Bell Book, or Ieoh Oafe, a dangerous 
reef surmounted by a lighthouse, situated 
in the Gbrmaa Oeean about 12 miles from 
Arbroath, neariy opposite the mouth of the 
river Tay. It is sud that in former ages 
the monks of Aberbrothook caused a bell to 
be fixed on this reef, which was rung fay the 
waves, and warned the mariners of this 
highly dangerous plaee. Tradition ahn^ says 
that the bell was wantonly out away by a 
pirate, and that a year alter he pmahed 
on the rook himself with ship and plunder. 
Bouthey has a well-known pom on this sub- 
ject. l^e Ibhthouse was erected in 1808-11 
by Bobert Btevenson from Bennie's plan at 
a cost of upwards ef £60,000. It rises to a 
height of about 120 feet ; had originally a 
revolving light showing alternately red and 
white every minute, but has now a red and 
white fiash-light, with tonite (explosive) fog- 
signals. Formerly it had ^Us for foogy 
weather. The reef is partly dry at ebb-tides. 

Bells, on shipboara. ML 

Bellimo (bel-lo'nd), a dty of Northern 
Italy, ospitri of a province of the same 
name, on the Piave, 48 m. N. ef Venice. 
Has a ti^edral, a handsome theatre^ Ao*; 
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ladmannfftoturMof iilk, atraw-pUit, leather, 
Jbo* Pop. 16,000. The provinoe haa an area 
of 1271 aq. miles, and a pop. of 105,419. 

Belae (Mlo), William, oieigy- 

man and miaoellaneoua writer, bom 1756, 
died 1817. He waa educated at Cambridge, 
and latterly was presented to the rectory of 
AUhallowa, Lond^ Wall, and aubaeqtmtly 
to stallB in Lincoln Oathedhal and 81 Paul*#. 
In 1808 he became keeper of the pripted 
books in the Brituh Museum, a post he did 
not retain. His chief publications are Anec- 
dotes of Literature and Soarce Books, 6 vok. 
1806-12; a translation of Herodotus witii 
a commentary; and the Se^iagenarian, or 
Memoirs of a Literary Life, 1817. 

Beromanoy, a kind of divination by ar- 
rows, practised by the ancient Beythiaps and 
other nations. One of the numerous modes 
was as follows: — A number oi arrows, being 
marked, were put into a bag or quiver, and 
drawn out at random; and the marlu or 
words on the arrow drawn determined what 


rile lonner between the Islands of Bealand 
and Fonen, about 18 miles in average width; 
the latter between Fnnen and the coast of 
Sdrieswig, at its narrowest part not move 
than a ndle in width. 

Bartana (a Caltio name of unknown ori- 
gin), a sort of liBstival foirmeriy observed 
hn Ireland and Bootland, and still kept 
up in a fashion in some remote parts. It 
is celebrated in Scotland on the first day 
of Mav (o.B.), usually by kindling fives on 
the hiUs and eminences. In early times 
it was compulsory on all to have their 
domestic fires extinguished before riie Bel- 
tane fires were light^ and it was customary 
to rekindle the former from the embers of 
the latter. This custom no doubt derived 
its origin from the worship of the sun, or 
fire in general, which was formerly pvaotiwid 
among the Celts as well as among various 
other heathen nations. The Beltane of the 
Irish is celebrated on the 21st of June. 

Belu'chistan. Bee Baluehittan. 


was to happen. Bee fisek. xxi 21. 

BeUm (b4-l5n), Pibbbb, French natural- 
ist, bom 1617, murdered by robbers 1664. 
He was eduoaM as a physician, and trav- 
elled in Germany, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, &a His ^ief work was a Katural 
i&toiy of Birds, 1555. 

Beloo'chistaxL See Baluckittan, 

Belpas'so, a town of Bioilv, on the south- 
ern slope of Mount Etna, m the province 
of Oatani% and 8 milea ^m the town of 
that name. Fop. about 7500. 

Barper, a to^ England, Derbyahire, in 
a valley, on the Decent, 7 miles K. of 
Derby, with laige cotton-miUs, foundries, 
Ac., and in the neighbourhood numerous 
collieries. Pop. 10,934. 

Bslshai'nr, the last of the Babylonian 


Beluga (be-lo^ga) (Beluga arctUa or Dd- 
phinopilrus Imeeu), a kind of whale or dol- 
phin, the white whale or white fish, found 
in the northern seas of both hemispheres. 
It is from 12 to 18 feet in length, and is 
pursued for its oil (olassed as * porpoise oil') 
and sldn. In swimming the animtl bends 
its tail under its body like a lobster, and 
thrusts itself along with the rapidity of an 
arrow. A variety of sturgeon (Aoipenser 
huso) fotmd in the Caspian and Black Sea 
is alro called belug^a. 

Belas, the same as Bel or Baal, a divin- 
ity of the ancient Babylonians. Bse Baky~ 
Ionia, Bahd, 

BelTsdere (bel've-dSr), in Itslian anA. 
the uppermost story of a building open to 
the sir, at least on one side, and frequently 


IdngB, who reigned oonjrintly w|th his fa< 
ther yabonadius. He perished B.a 588, 
during the successful storming of Babylon 
by Cyrus. This event is recorded in rim 
hook of Daniel; but it is difficult to bring 
the partioulaM there given into harmony 
with the cuneiform ins^ptions. 

Belt, BsLniro, a flexime endless band, or 
its maitorial, used to transmit motion or 
power from one wheel, rriler, or pulley to 
another, and oommon in various kiads of 
machinery. Driving Mts are usually made 
of leather or india-rubb^, or some woven 
material, but ropes and chaiiis are also usod 
Im tho same purpose. 

Mil, Thb Gbiat and LmiA, two straits 
oonneotdng the Baltio with the OattegiA 
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on all, for the purpose of obtaining a view 
of the country and for enjoying cool air. 
A portion of the Vatican in which several 
of the most important statues in the world 
are preserved has this name. 

BkM'ni, Giovanni BAfniTA (John Bap- 
tist), an enteriHriBing tvavellev, was bom at 
Padua in 1778, and ffied near Benin 1828. 
In 1808 he emigrated to England, where, 
being endowed with an almost gigantio 
figure and commensurate strength, he for a 
t&e gained his living as an athlete. In 
1815 he visited Egy|^ where he made a 
hydraulic machine fpr Mrimmet All. He 
then devoted himself to the exploration of 
the antiquities of the country, being Bip- 
plied wim funds by Mr. Salt^ riie British 
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coniul'geueral. He succeeded in transport- 
ing the bust of Memnon (Raineses 11.) from 
Thebes to Alexandria, from whence it came 
to the British Museum; explored the great 
temple of Rameses II. at Abu-Simbel; 
opened the tomb of Seti I., from which he 
obtidned the splendid alabaster sarcopha- 
gus bought by Sir John Soane for £2000; 
and he also succeeded in o{)ening the second 
(KingChephren’B)of the p^amidsof Ghizeh. 
He afterwards visited the coasts of the Red 
Sea, the city of Berenice, Lake Mceris, the 
Lesser Oasis, Ac. The narrative of his dis- 
coveries and excavations in Egypt and Nu- 
bia was received with general approbation 
He died during a projected journey to Tim- 
buctoo. 

Bern, Joseph, a Polish general, bom at 
Tamow, in Galicia, in 1795, died at Aleppo 
1850. His first service was in the French 
expedition against Russia in 1812. He 
served in the Polish army in the revolution 
of 1880, after which he proceeded to Paris, 
where for the next sixteen years he continued 
to reside, occupying himself partly with 
political schemes and partly with scientific 
pursuits. In 1848 he joined the Hungarian 
army, and in the following year obtained 
several successes against the Austrians and 
Russians; but after the defeat at Tomes var 
he retired into Turkey, where he embraced 
Mohammedanism and was made a pasha. 

Bembecidss (-bes'i dS), a family of wasp- 
like hymenopterous insects with stings, 
mostly natives of warm countries, and 
known also as Sand-wasps. I'he female 
excavates cells in the sand, in which she 
deposits, together with her eggs, various 
larvae or peHect insects stung into insensi- 
bility, as support for her progeny when 
hatched. They are very active, fond of 
the nectar of flowers, and delight in sun- 
shine. Bembex is the typical genus of this 
family. 

Bembo, Pietro, celebrated Italian scho- 
lar, bom at Venice in 1470, died 1547. At 
Venice he became one of a famous society 
of scholars which had been established in 
the house of the printer Aldus Manutius. 
In 1512 he became secretary to Leo X., 
after whose death he retired to Padua. He 
was next appointed historiographer to the 
Republic of Venice, and librarian of the 
Ubraiy of St. Mark. Pope Paul III. con- 
ferred on him, in 1589, the hat of a cardinal, 
and soon after the bishoprics of Giibbio 
and Bergama llie most important of his 
works are: History of Venice from 1487 to 


1518, written both in Latin and Italian; 
Le Prose, dialogues in which the rules of 
the Italian language are laid down; Gli 
Asolani, dialogues on the nature of love; 
and Le Rime, a collection of sonnets and 
canzonets. 

Bemliridge Beds, in geol. a fossiliferous 
division of the Upper Eocene strata, princi- 
pally developed at Bembridge in the Isle of 
wight, consisting of marls and clays rest- 
ing on a compact, pale-yellow or cream-co- 
loured limestone, called Bembridge lime- 
stone. Their most distinctive feature is 
the mammalian remains of the Palseothe- 
rium and Anoplotherium. 

Ben (Hebrew, ‘son ’), a prepositive syllable 
signifying in composition ‘son of,* found in 
many Jewish names, as Bendavid^ Bcnaascr^ 
&a — Beniy the plural, occurs in several 
modem names, and in the names of many 
Arabian tribes. 

Ben, a Gaelic word signifying mountain, 
prefixed to the names of many mountains in 
Scotland north of the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth; as, Ben Nevis, Ben MacDhui, Ac. 

Ben, Oil of, the expressed oil of the ben- 
nut, the seed of Morin^a pteryfiospermay 
the ben or horse-radish tree of India. The 
oil is inodorous, does not become rancid for 
many years, and is used by perfumers and 
watchmakers. 

Benares (be-na'rez; in Sanskrit, Vara- 
nasi), a town in Hindustan, in the United 
Provinces, administrative head-quarters of a 
district and division of the same name, on 
the left bank of the Ganges, from which it 
rises like an amphitheatre, presenting a 
splendid panorama of temples, mosques, 
palaces, and other buildings with their 
domes, minarets, Aa Fine ghauts lead down 
to the river. It is one of the most sacred 
places of pilgrimage in all India, being the 
head(}uarters of the Hindu reli^on. I'he 
principid temple is dedicated to Siva, whose 
sacred symbol it contains. It is also the 
seat of government and other colleges, and 
of the missions of various societies. Ben- 
ares carries on a large trade in the produce 
of the district and in English goods, and 
manufactures si^ks, shawls, embroidered 
cloth, jewelry, Ac. The population, includ- 
ing the neighbouring cantonments at Sik- 
raul (Secrole), in 1901, was 209,831. The 
oommissionership or division has an area 
of 10,414 sq. miles, and a pop. of 5,032,660, 
of whom 76’58 per cent depend on am- 
culture. The district has an area of 1099 
sq. miles, and a pop. of 882,972^ 
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Benbec'i^ an ialand of Scotland in the 
Outer Hebrides belonriiig to Inverness shire, 
and lying between North and South Uist^ 
separated from the latter by a channel only 
^ mile broad and dry at low water. It is 
circular in shape, about 8 miles in ha- 
mster, low, flat, and infertile, with innu- 
merable lakelets and inkts of the sea. Pop 
U17. 


Benliow, John, an English admiral, bom 
in Shrewsbury about 1650, died 1702. For 
his skill and valour in an action with a Bar- 
bary pirate be was promoted by James II 
to the command of a ship of war. William 
III employed him in protecting the En- 
glish trade in the Channel, which he did 
with great effect, and he was soon promoted 
to the rank of rear admiral In 1701 he 
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sailed to the West Indies with a small fleet, 
and in August of the following year he fell 
in with the French fleet under Du Casse, 
and in the heat of the action a chain shot 
carried away one of his le^ At this criti- 
cal instant, being most disgracefully aban- 
doned by several f)f the captains under his 
command, the whole fleet effected its escape 
Benbow, on his return to Jamaica^ brought 
the delinquents to a court-martial, by which 
two of them were condemned to be shot He 
himself died of his wounds. 

Bench, the dids or elevated part of a 
court-room where the judges sit Hence 
the persons who sit as judges. Ike Kvng*B 
or Queen's Beneh, in Englimd, was formerly 
a court in which originally the sovereign 
sat in person, and whidi accompanied his 
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household Ike bench of htshopSf or Fpit^ 
copal bench, is a collective designation of 
the bishops who have seats in the House of 
Lords. 

Benchers, in England, senior members 
of the Inns of Court who have the entire 
management of their respective mns, the 
power of punishing barrislers guilty of mis 
conduct, and the right to admit or reject 
candidates to the bar 

Bencoo'len (Dutch, Benkoelen), a seaTOit 
of Sumatra, on the s w. coast The En- 
glish settled here in 1685, and retained the 
place and its connected territory till 1825, 
when they were ceded to the I^tch in ex- 
change for the settlements on the Malay 
Peninsula; since then Bencoolen has greatly 
declined. P<^ 6870. 
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Bmd, ili heraldic, on^ of fche nine hon< 
oiitable ordlnajrles, ocmtainingr a third part 
of the field Mrhen oharffed and a fifth when 


plain, made by two Unee 
drawn dlagohally acroes the 
shield from the dexter chief 
to the sinister base point. 
The ftcftd sintrtcf differs 
only by crossing in the 
posite direction, diagonally 
from the sinisW cmef to 
the dexter base. It indi- 
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cates illegitimacy. 

BendeP, a town and fortress of Hussia^ in 
Bessarabia, on the Dniester. Its commerce 
is important, and it carries on some branches 
of manufacture. Pop. 24,626. 

Bender-Abbfti, seaport of S. Persia op- 
posite the island of Ormuz. Pop. 8000. 

Bati'digo. Bee Sandhurst, 

Ban^edak. Lunwio vo^ Austrian general, 
bom 1804, died 1881. Fought against the 
Italians in 1848, and afterwi^ against the 
Hnngarian patriots. He dlstln^fihed him- 
self at Solferino in the campaign of 1869; 
and in the war with Prussia in 1866 he 
commanded the Austrian army till after 
his defeat at SadoWa^ when he was super- 
seded. 


Banadle'ita (L. 'bless ye*), the canticle in 
the Book of Common Prayer in the mor- 
ning service, also called the Song of the 
Thm Holy Children: ‘O, all ye Wm*ki of 
the Lord) UesB pe the Lord’. It comes 
from the Septua^nt version of Daniel. 

Ben^edidt, the name of fourteen popei^ the 
first of the name succeeding to the papal 
chair on the death of John IIL in 674. 


The first deserving of notice is Benedict IX., 
who succeeded John XIX. in 1033, being 
placed on the papal throne as a boy of 
twelve years. His licentiousness caused him 
to be ignominiously expelled by the dthsens, 
who elected Sylvester III. Six months 
after he regained the asoendency, and ex- 
communicated Sylvester; but flUdiUg the 

toresiune his chair, sold c^^Qtatl- 
atma, who assumed the title of Gregory VI. 
There was thus a trio of popes, and the am- 
pemr, Henry III., to put an end to the 
•oandal, deposed all the three. He died in 
1064.--BfifiiDlcrr Xltl., a learned atid well- 
^sposed man, oririlidtly Cardinal Oftinl 
and Archbishop of Benevento, becattie pope 
in 17fi4. fie bestowed his confidence on 
Cardinal Obscla, Who Wii UttWortiiT of 
and abused it m gratifying his aivarioe. He 


died in 1780, and Was stioeeeded by dement 
Xlt— BenaDioi! XlV.,Pnoe»»o Labbh* 
Tint, bom at Bologna In 1676| died 1756, 
a man of superior talents, pamd^tely fond 
of learning, of historical Mearches, and 
monuments of art. Benedict XIII. made 
hitiL in 1727, bishop Of Ancona; In 1728 
cardinal, and In 1732 archbishop of Bologna. 
In every station he fulfilled his duties with 
the moirt oonsdentiouB zeal He succeeded 
Clement XII. in 1740, and showed himself 
a liberal patron of literature and science. 
He was the author of several esteemed re- 
ligious works. 

Benedict, St., the founder of the first 
religious order in the West; bom at Nursia, 
in the province of Umbria, Italy, A.D. 480, 
died 643. In early youth he renounced the 
world and passed some years in solitude, 
aoouiring a great reputation for sanctity. 
Being chosen head of a monastery his 
strictness proved too great for the monks, 
and he was forced to leave. The mle for 
monks, which he afterwards drew up, was 
first introduced into the monastery on Monte 
Cassino, in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
founded him. His Begula Monachorum. 
in which he aimed, among other things, at 
repressing the irregular lives of the wander- 
ing monlu, graduidly became the rule of all 
the western monks. Under his mle the 
monks, in addition to the work of God (as 
he called prayer and the reading of religious 
writings), were employed in manual labour, 
in the iustmotion cff the young, and in 
copying manuscriptfl^ thus presetWug many 
lit«^ remains of antiqmty. See Bene- 
dictinea. 

BciiCfiiet, Sir Julius, pianist and com- 
poser, bom at Stuttgart 1804, died at Lon- 
don 1885. He took ttp^ls rcsldeiioe In 
Biiglattd In 1886, and wadAidghted in 167li 
Prilioipd works: the op^lM of The Gipsy’s 
Warning, Undine, St Ceoili% Lily of Kil- 
lamey, and Graziella. 

Bnnedlct Biscnp, an Anglo-Saxon montt, 
bom of a noble Koiihumbrhm family in 628 
or 629, died In the monastery of Wear- 
motttii 590. At the age of tWenty-five he 
accompanied Wilfrid on a {filgrimage to 
Boine. Here he lired for more than ten 
years, when he miomed to England; but 
not Very long after he again went to Borne 
on a rnimott from the Kmg Of NorthumbrUk 
On hia way hack he entered the Benedictine 
monastery of Lerina, in Provence, where he 
took the tonittre^ and remained some time. 
On a third Visit to Home he was oommis- 
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doned to return to England as assistant 
and interpreter to Theodorio^ Arokblshop of 
Canterbury, tn 674 be founded a monas' 
tory at the mouth of the Wear, and endowed 
it with numerous bool^ picture^ and relics 
obtained by him oU his various /oumeys to 
Itome. He founded, in 682, a second monas- 
tery at Jarrow, dependent on that of Wear- 
mouth. His great pupil the * Venerable 
Bede,’ who was a monk in the monastery 
of Jarrow, and who wrote his life, was un- 
doubtedly much indebted to the collections 
made by Benedict for the learning he ac- 
quired. 

Bentdic'iiiie, a liqueur prepared by the 
Benedictine monks of the abbey of F4oamp, 
in Kormandy, consisting of spirit (fine 
brandy) containing an infusion of the juices 
of plants, and said to possess digestive, anti- 
spasmodic, and other virtues, and to have 
prophylactic eflScacy in epidemics. Made 
m the same way since 1510. 

Banedictines, members of the most fa- 
mous and widelv-spread of all the orders of 
monks, founded at Monte Casino, about 
half-way between Home and Naples, in 520, 
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by St. Benedict Ho religious order has 
b^n so remarkable for extent wealth, and 
men of note and learning as the Benedic- 
tines. Among the branches of the order 
the chief were the Cluniaos, founded in 910 
at dlumy in Burgundy; the CiSterdans, 
founded in 1098, and rdormed by St. Ber- 
nard in 1116: and the Carthusians from the 
j^iartreuae, founded by Bruno about 1080. 
Xbe order was probably introduced into 
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England about 600 by St Augustine oi 
Canierbuty, and a great many abbeys, and 
aU the camedral pnories of England, Save 
Carlisle, belonged to it In Britain the 
Benedictines were called MaekfriarSf from 
the colour of their habit, which consisted 
of a loose black gown with large wide 
sleeves, and a cowl on the bead ending in 
a point. The Benedictines have pi^uoed 
many valuable literary works. Ihe fra- 
ternity of St Maur, founded ih I6l8, bad 
in the bemnning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ISO Abbeys and priories in France, and 
acquired by means of its learned members, 
suw as Mabillon, Montfaucon, and Mar- 
thne, merited disimotion. They published 
the celebrated chronological work L’Art de 
Verifier les Dates, and edited many andent 
authors. 

Behedic'ius (L., * blessed*), the song of 
Zacharias (Luke i. 68-79), introduced &to 
the Book of Common Prayer in the morning 
service. 

Ben'efioe, an ecclesiastical living; a church 
endowed with a revenue for the mainten- 
ance of divine service. Vicarages, rectories, 
perpetual ourades, and ohaplaindes are 
termed benefices, in contraoistinotion to 
dignities, such as bishoprics, Ac. 

Benefit of Clem, was a privilege by 
which formerly in England the olergy ac- 
cused of capital ofiences were exempted 
from the junsdiction of the lay tribunals, 
and left to be dealt with by their biahop. 
Though originally it was intended to apply 
only to the dergy or clerks, latterly every 
one who could road was considered to be a 
derk, and the result of pleading * bis dergy ’ 
was tantamount to acquittal. A layman 
could only receive the benefit of dei|;y onoe, 
however, but he was not allowed to go with- 
out being branded on the thumb, a punish- 
ment wmcb latterly might be commuted for 
whipping, imprisonment, or transportation. 
Abolished in 1827. 

Benefit Bodetles. Bee funding Societies 
and Primdly Societies, 

Beneke (ben'e-ke), Friedbioh Edwabi>, 
a German pbilosopbioal writer, bom 1798, 
died 1854. He began lectur^ at Berlin, 
but bis lectures were at first interdicted on 
account of their supposed materialistic im- 
deucy, and he removed to Gottingen. He 
returned to Berlin in 1827, and after the 
death of H^el, whose philosophical views 
he opposed, & was appointed extraordinary 
professAr of philoaophy. His more important 
works aW Psycholo^csd Bketcbes, Text-book 
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of Psychology as a Natural Science, System 
of L^c, Treatise on Education, Ground- 
work of a Physic of Ethics, written in direct 
antagonism to Kant*s Metaphysic of Ethics, 
Ac. 

Boneven'to, a city of Southern Italy, the 
see of an archbishop, in a prov. of same 
name, on a hill between the rivers Sabato 
and Galore, occupying the site of the ancient 
Beneventum, and laigely built of its ruins. 
Eew cities have so many remains of anti- 
({uity, the most perfect being a magnificent 
triumphal arch of Trajan, built in 114. The 
cathe^al is a building of the twelfth cen- 
tury in the Lombard-Saraoenic style. Pop. 
21,631. The prov. has an area of 680 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 238,425. 

Beney^olences, a means of raising money 
by forced loans or contributions, first adopted 
by Edward IV., and employed frequently 
down to the time of James I. 

Benfey (benTi), Theodor, German Sans- 
krit scholar, bom 1809, died 1881; professor 
of Sanskrit and comparative philology at 
Gottingen. Among his works were a Sans- 
krit Chrestomathy, Vollstandige Gramma- 
tik der Sanskritsprache, Practical Grammar 
of the Sanskrit Language, Sanskrit-Eng- 
lish Dictionary, Ac, 

Bengal (ben-g^'), a name formerly given 
to one of the three ‘ presidencies ’ of British 
India which included the whole of British 
India except what was under the governors 
of Madras and Bombay. Latterly in this 
sense the term had no administrative mean- 
ing except as regards the army. By Bengal 
is now usually understood the Lieutenant- 
governorship of Bengal, the most important 
of the local governments of British India. 
It comprises the united deltas of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra, and stretches north to 
Nepaul and Sikkim, west to the United 
Provinces, east to Assam, and south to the 
Bay of BengaL The divisions of which it 
is made up are the Presidency (Calcutta, 
&c.), Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahye, Bhau- 
gulpore, Patna, Burdwan, Chota Nagpur, 
and Orissa; total area, 151,185 sq. mil^; 
population (1901), 74,744,866. The feuda- 
tory states connected with it have an 
aggregate area of 38,652 sq. mil^, and a 
population of 3,748,544. ' 

As a whole Bmgal consists of plains, there 
being few remarkable elevations, though it 
is surrounded with lofty mountains.^ It is 
intersected in all directions by rivers, i^tly 
tributaries of its two great rivers the Gwges 
and Brahmaputra, which annually, in(June 


and July, inundate a huge part of the re- 
gion. These annual inundations render the 
soil extremely fertile, but in those tracts 
where this advantage is not enjoyed the soil 
is thin, seldom exceeding a few inches in 
depth. The Sundardans or Sunderbunds 
(from being covered with the sunder tree), 
that portion of the country through which 
the numerous branches of the Ganges seek 
the sea, about 150 miles from E. to w. and 
about 160 from N. to B., is traversed in all 
directions by water-courses, and interspersed 
with numerous sheets of stagnant water. 
The country is subject to great extremes 
of heat, which, added to the humidity of 
its surface, renders it generally unhealthy to 
Europeans. The seasons are distinguished 
by the terms hot (March to June), rainy 
(June to October), and cold (the remainder 
of the year). The most unhealthy period is 
the latter part of the rainy season. The 
mean temperature of the whole year varies 
between 80" Fahr. in Orissa and 74® Fahr. 
in Assam, that of Calcutta being 79®. In the 
hill station of Darjeeling the mean is about 
54®, occasionally fi^ng as low as 24® in the 
winter. The heaviest rainfall occurs in 
Eastern Bengal, the annual average amount- 
ing to o\er 100 inches, an amount greatly 
exceeded in certain localities. Besides rice 
and other grains, which form along with 
fruits the principal food of the population, 
there may be noted among the agricultural 
products indigo, opium, cane-sugar, tobacco, 
betel, cotton, and the jute and sunn plants. 
Tea is now extensively grown in some places, 
notably in Darjeeling district and Chitta- 
gong. Cinchona is cultivated in Darjeeling 
and Sikkim, llie forests cover 12,000 sq. 
miles, the principal forest trees being the 
s^il on the Himalaya slopei^ s^ and teidc in 
Orissa. Wild aniiyali are most numerous 
in the Sundarbans anijl Orissa, snakes being 
remarkably abundant in the latter district. 
The principal minerals are coal, iron, and salt 
Coal is worked at Raniganj, in Bardwiin dis- 
trict, where the seams are about 8 feet in 
thickness, and iron in the district of Bir- 
bhdm, in the same division. Salt is obtained 
from the maritime districts of Orissa. The 
principal manufactures are cotton piece- 
goods of various desoriptions, jute furies, 
blanketing, and silks. Muslins of the most 
beautiful and delicate texture were for- 
merly made at Daoc% but the manufacture 
is almost extinct. Sericulture is carried on 
more largely in Bengal than in anv other 
part jif'lplia, and silk weaving is a leading 
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industry in many of the districts. The com- 
merce, both internal and external, is very 
large. From Calcutta goods to the value 
of over £84,000,000 are annually exported. 
The chief exports are opium, jute, indigo, oil- 
seeds, tea, hides and skins, and rice; the 
chief import is cotton piece-goods. The 
foreign trade is chiefly with Britain, China, 
the Straits Settlements, France, the United 
States, and Ceylon. Internal communica- 
tion is render^ easy by a very complete 
railway and canal system, while the boat 
trade on the rivers is, for magnitude and 
variety, quite unique in India. The people 
of Bengal are mainly of Hindu race except 
in the valleys of Chittagong, where they 
are chiefly Burmese. Over 23,000,000 are 
Mohammedans in religion, nearly double 
this profess Hinduism. The dialects spoken 
are Bengitli in Bengal proper, Hindi in 
Patna division, and Uriya in Orissa. The 
first rudiments of education are usually 
given in the primary schools that have been 
developed out of the native schools, and are 
now connected with government. There 
are also a number of secondary and superior 
schools established by government, includ- 
ing eight government colleges. The highest 
educational institution is the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, the chief function of which is to 
examine and confer degrees. The popula- 
tion of Bengal beyond the capital, Calcutta, 
and its suburbs, is largely rural There are 
altogether Sfl towns with upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, and 200 with over 5000, but 
many of these towns are mere collections 
of rural hamlets in which all the operations 
of husbandry are carried on. 

The first of the East India Company’s 
settlements in Bengal were made early 
in the seventeenth century. The rise of 
Calcutta dates from the end of the same 
century. The greater part of Bengal came 
into the hands of the East India Company 
in consequence of Clive’s victory at Flassy 
in 1757, and was formally ceded to the 
Company by the Nabob of Bengal in 1765. 
Chittagong had previously been ceded by 
the same prince, but its government under 
British administration was not organized till 
1824. Orissa came into British hands in 
1803. In 1858 the country passed to the 
crown, and since then the history of Bengal 
has bMn, on the whole, one of steady and 
peaceful progress. 

Bengal, Bat of, that portion of the Indian 
Ocean which lies between Hindustan and 
Farther India,orBurmah,Siam,andMa!aooa, 
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and may be regarded as extending south to 
Ceylon and Sumatra. It receives the Gan- 
ges, Brahmaputra, and Irrawadl Calcutta, 
Kangoon, and Madras are the most impor- 
tant towns on or near its coasts. 

Bengali!, one of the vernacular languages 
of India, spoken by about 50,000,000 people 
in Bengal, akin to Sanskrit and written in 
characters that are evidently modified from 
the Devandgari (Sanskrit). Its use as a lite- 
rary language began in the fourteenth cen- 
tury with poetry. Large numbers of Ben- 
gali books are now pubUsbed, as also news- 
papers. A large number of words are bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit literature. 

Bengal Light, a kind of firework often 
used for signalling by night at sea, producing 
a steady vivid blue-coloured flame. 

Ben-gasi (ben-ga'zS), a town of N. Africa, 
the capital of Barca, the most important 
seaport of the country, though the harbour 
admits only small vessels. Pop. 18,000. 

Bengel (beng'l), Johann Albrbcht, a 
German theologian, born in 1687, died in 
1752. He render^ good service by his 
criticism of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, and his Gnomon Novi Testament! has 
passed through many editions, and is still of 
value. 

Benguela (ben-gft'la), a district belonging 
to the Portuguese on the w. coast of South 
Africa; bounded N. by Angola, and B. by 
the Cunene river, which may be said to 
constitute also the uncertain eastern fron- 
tier; area, perhaps 150,000 sq. m. The 
country is mountainous in the interior, and 
thickly intersected by rivers and streams. 
Its vegetation is luxuriant, including every 
description of tropical produce, and animal 
life is equally abundant. Copper, silver, 
iron, salt, sulphur, petroleum, and other 
mioerals are found. The natives are mostly 
rude and barbarous. Pop. estimated at 
2,000,000. The capital, also called Ben- 
guela, or San Felipe de Benguela, is situated 
on the coast, on a bay of the Atlantic, in a 
charming but very unhealthy valley. It 
was founded by the Portuguese in 1617, and 
was formerly an importwt centre of the 
slave-trade, out has now only a spasmodic 
trade in ivory, wax, gum copal, &c. Pop. 
about 8000. 

Beni (bg^ne), a river. South America, 
state of Boliida. It rises in the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, and after a course of 
900 miles joins the Mamore to form t6e 
Madeira, wmdb flows into the Amazon near 
Serpa. 
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ft SpftttiBh town on the Me- 
diUrrftnftftii, {ffcmnce of Oastellon ; the 
plftoe of export of well-known red wines 
sent to Bordeaux to be mixed with clarets, 
or to England to be manufactured into port. 
Pm 7»ti. 

iftftt-lftiftftli, a village of Middle Egjpt, 
ott the east bank of the Nile, remark- 
able for the ffrottoes or catacombs in the 
neighbourhood) supposed to have formed a 
necropolis for the chief families of a city, 
Hermopolis, on the opposite bank, and ex- 
hibiting interesting paintings^ Ac. 

Beni-lsrael, a race in the west of India 
(the Konkan sea-board, Bombay^ Aot) who 
keep a tradition of Jewish origin, and whose 
rell^on is a modified Judaism; supposed to 
be a remnant of the ten tribes. 

Bftftl-MjAb, a raoe or tribe of Berbers 
that dwell in the Sahara near its northern 
border and recognise the supremacy of the 
French. They number about 00,000, of 
whom 16,000 are in the town Ghardaya. 
lliey are of peaceful habits, and numbers 
of ^em are employed in Algiers in various 
occupations. 

Benia', a negro countiy or kingdom of 
West Africa, on the Bight of Benin, extend- 
ing along the coast on both sides of tlie 
Benin Biver, West of the lower Niger, and 
to some distance inland. The chief town is 
Benin, situated about 60 miles from the 
coast, and consisting of clay-built houses. 
Benin is now British and belongs to Southern 
Nigeria. The country is well wooded and 
watered, and rich in vegetable produc- 
tions. Cotton is Indigenous, and woven 
into cloth by the women, and sngar-cane, 
rice, yams, Ac., are grown. The religion 
is Fetishism, and human sacrifices are 
numerous. There is a considerable trade 
in palm-oil The name Benin formeidy ex- 
tended over a much larger territory. 

Binin, Biort of, part of the Gulf of 
Guinea, W. Africa, which extends into the 
land between the mouth of the river Volta 
and that of the Nun. 

Beni-Buftf , the capital of a province of the 
same name in Mid^ situated on 

the left bank of the Nile, 70 miles from 
Cairo, and having the chief trade of the 
Faioum Valley. It has cotton-mills and 
alftbaster qUItfries, and an importatit annual 
market, rcm 18,929. 

BftBit'ier, or BiUATu'Ea, ft stone font at 
vase for omtaiidng holjr water, nsoftlly 
placed in a nlehe in the ohkf poi^ or ele* 
trance of a Roman Catholic churob, s ola s 


times in one of the piUan close to the door„ 
into which the membete oi the oongrega- 
tion on entering dip the fingers of the right 
hand, and then croee themselves. 

B^ftftiin. Same as ^siwotn. 

Benjatntn of T^idela, a Jewish rabbi, 
borh in Navarre in the twelfth oentUry,' 
chiefly known by hie Itinerary, a record of 
his journey through Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
Penia, and other parts of Asia, as well as 
Egypt and Sicily. He died in 1173, and 
his notes were firat published in Hebrew at 
Constantinople in 154B, being afterwards 
translated Into moat European languages. 

Benlo'mond, a mountain of Scotland in 
Stirlingshire, on the B. shore of Loch Lo- 
mond, rising to a height of 8192 feet and 
giving a magnificent prospect of the vale 
^ StirlingsMre, the LotMana, the Clyde, 
Ayrshire, Isle of Man, hills of Antrim, &a 

Ben-Mao-Dhui, or Bnr-Mutott-DHUi 
( mik-dd'i), the second highest mountain in 
Scotland, situated In the south • west of 
Aberdeenshire, on the bordets of Banffshire, 
forming one of a duster of lofty mountains, 
among which are Brae-riach, Caimtoul, and 
Cairngorm. Height, 4296 feet. 

Bm^ (ben'e) Oil, a valuable oil expressed 
from the seeds of Sett&nwm orimUile and 8, 
indUmnit much cultivated in India, Egypt, 
&c., and used for similar purposes with oUve- 
oil Also called seiumum bH and ging^-jf 
oiL 

Bannftt. See Avmt, 

Bcn'nett, Jambs GobdoB, au American 
journalist, bom in Banffshire, Scotland, 
1796, and educated at Aberdeen. He emi- 
grate to Halifax, Nova Sootisi in 1819 fts 
a teacher, and went thenoe to Boston ai a 
proof-reader. In 1829 he went to New 
York, and, after being connected with Vari- 
ous papers, started tba New York Herald 
in 1836. By hik enterprise and not very 
scrupulous oOnduot of the journal it speedily 
became an enormous inftoets, its yearly 
profit at his death estimated at from 
a half to three qdarterii of a million dollars. 
It was the first paper which published a 
daily money article and stock lists. The 
expedition m Btealey to Africa in 1871 in 
•earoli of Idviugstone was mojeoted and 
Butoorted by Betinett, who, noWeVer, (ffed 
inte Icfiknrittg yeaX. 

BaaBstti SiB WiLUAM SfBBMDALB, Eng- 
lish composer, born in 1816 at Sheffield, 
where his lather was organist} became pupil 
el the Royal Academy in 1896, studying un- 
der dpHani Potter, Crotofi, and LUoae, and 
458 
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By the edvioe of 
Me&delMohn, whose frietidiMp he had gained, 
he studied in Leipsio freon 1886 to 1888, 
and bis performanoes and oomposiliohs were 
held in nigh esteem by the younger G^srinan 
musioiaiis, and espedally Yty S^nmann. 
After a period spent in teaching, conduct- 
Ihgt and composing, he was appdnted pro- 
fessor of musio at Cambridge in 1850, and 
he was knighted in 1871. Hewas tooentirely 
dominated bv Mendelssohn’s influence to 
do mat original work. He is best known 
by his overtures, the Naiads and Parisina) 
his cantatas, the Mav Queen and Woman 
of Samaria; and his little musical sketches, 
Lake, MlUstream, and Fountain. He died 
in 1875. 


Ben-Na^yia, the most lofty mountain in 
Great Britain, in Inverness-shire, imme- 
diately B. of Fort-WilUam and the opening 
of the Caledonian Canal, at the south-wes- 
tern extremity of Glenmore. It rises to the 
height of 4406 feet, and in dear weather 
yields a most extensive prospeoti An obser- 
vatory was established on its summit in 
1881, by the Scottish Meteorological 

Butt^iigMil, Lsvtir Atjousrus Count von, 
Bussian commander- in-chief, bom at Bruns- 
wick in 1745. After some years In the 
Hanoverian service he entered that of Bus- 
Sia, 1778, distinguished himself in Tdrkev 
and Pdand, took put in the conspiracy 
against Paul I., and was made general by 
Alexander I. In the war with France, 
1805-18, he played a most distinguished 
pmrt, especiallr at the battles of Pultnsk, 
Eylau, Borodmo, Worouova, and Leipsie. 
He retired from the Bussian service to his 
paternal estate in Hanover in 1818, and 
died 1886. 

Ittt'iilagtdB, a town in Yermont, United 
States, where, on the 16th of Angmd, 1777, 
Qenerai Btaadc at the head of 1600 American 


militia Was victorious over the British. 
Pop. 6888. 

BaiHittI, the seed of Mttringa pterfgth 
^rmo, the ben tree of India, yiehung the 
Suable oil of ben. See Ben, OU of, 
Beniiiralla (bans-rad), Isaac dx, a Frenoh 
m>et at the court of Lo^ XIV., bom 1612, 
cUed 1691. He wrote a paraphrase of Job, 
various tragadies and corned^ chiefly be- 
tween 1685 and 1040, and a volume of 
xondsaut on Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 167a 
fik miliar poems are good i^iedmana of the 
hamotir of the thnu 

See Biifiitee. 


Bant-gran, a nmne applied to various 
wiry grssnes such as grow on commons Imd 
neglected ground, induding apeeies of Ag- 
roriit, Arundo Otmarto, Triiicium ^'un- 
oeim, kt, 

Bantham (ben'tham), Gbobob, English 
botanist, nephew of Jeremy Benthain, bonl 
1800, died 1884. He wm privately edu^ 
cated, early attached himself to botany, And 
having re^ed in Southern France (where 
his father had an estate) in 1814-86 he pub- 
lished in Frenoh (1826) a work on The 
Plants of the Pyrenees and Lower Langue- 
di)o. Having returned to England he 
studied law, and on this subject, as well aS 
logic, he developed original riewa Finally, 
however, he devoted himself almost entiivly 
to botany, was long connected with the Hor- 
tionltund Society and the LinnWan Society, 
and from 1861 onwards was in aUnost daily 
attendance at Kew (except for a few week! 
occasionally), working at descriptive botany 
from ten to fonr o’clock as a labour of love. 


Along with Sir J. D. Hooker be produced 
the gmat Work of descriptive botaUy, Gen- 
era Plantamm; another g^eat work of his 
was the Flora Australiensk (in 7 vols.). His 
Handbook of the British FlUrh is well 
known. 

Betitham (ben'tham), JbrIiiIt, a distin- 
guished writer on politics and jurisprudence^ 
bora at London in 1749; educated at West- 
minster and Oxford; entered Linoolu’s Inm 
1768. He Was called to the bar, but did 
not practise, aUd, having private meanii^ 
devoted himself to the reform of civil and 
criminal legishition. A oritioism on a pas- 
sage in Blaokstone’a Commentaries, ^b- 
lished under the title A Fragment on Go- 
vernment, 1776, brought him into notice; 
and it was followed by a long list of works, 
of which the more important wete: The 
Hard Labour Bill, 1778; Prinoiples of 
Morals and Legitlation, 1780; A lienee 
of Usury, 1787; Introduction to the Prki* 
di^Cfl of Morals and Legislation, 1789; 
Discourses on Civil and Penal Legialation, 
1802; Treatiae on Judicial Evidence, 1818; 
Piqier relative to Codification and Public 
Inrirnotkn, 1817; and tiiie Book of Fallar 
oies, 1824. His mind, thou^ at ones snbtlS 
and oomprdhensive, was ohairaoteriied 1^ 
something of the Ooleridgean deieot in rs- 
■pact of method and sSnse of proportion; 
and he iS, therefom, aeen at his b^ in i4orks 
tiiat underwent tuvisioa at the bands of ms 
disdphM. Of thsse M. Dumont, by bis ex- 
esUiUt Ftuneh translatioas and rearrange- 
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meats, seoured for Bentham at an early date 
a European reputation and influence, and 
his editions are still the most satisfactory. 
In England James Mill, Bomilly, John 
Stuart Mill, Burton, and others of indepen- 
dent genius, have been among his exponents. 
In ethics he must be regarded as the 
founder of modem utilitarianism; in polity 
and criminal law he anticipated or suggested 
many practical reforms; and his whole in- 
fluence was stimulating and humanizing. 
He was a man of primitive and genial man- 
nera, leading a quiet and unblemished life, 
in which perha^ the chief troubles were 
the refusal of his hand by Lord Holland's 
sister, Miss Caroline Fox, and the refusal 
of his ready-made codes of law by Russia, 
America, and Spain. He died in London, 
6th June, 1832, leaving his body for dis- 
section. His remains are to be seen at 
University College, London. 

Bontinck', Lord William Charles Ca- 
vendish, second son of the third Duke of 
Portland, bom in 1774. He served in Flan- 
ders, in Itfdy under Suwaroff, and in Egypt; 
was governor of Madras 1803-5; and com- 
manded a brifl^e at Corunna. In 1810 
he was British plenipotentiary and com- 
mander-in-chief of the troops in SioUy; and 
in 1813 headed an expedition into CaWonia. 
In 1814 he endeavoured to stimulate a 
revolt against the French in Italy and took 
possession of Genoa. The same year he re- 
turned to England and entered Parliament 
In 1827 he was sent to India as governor- 

g eneral. Many wholesome measures marked 
is administration, which lasted till 1835, 
when he returned and became M.P. for 
Glasgow. He died in 1839. 

Bentinok', Lord William Gkoroe Fre- 
derick Cavendish, son of the fourth Duke 
of Portland, born in 1802. He entered the 
army, but quitted it to become private 
secretary to Canning, and in 1827 entered 
Parliament Up to 1846 be was a warm 
adherent of Sir Robert Peel; but in that 
year came forward as leader of the Pro- 
tectionists in the House of Commons, aban- 
doning the turf, in which he had long irngned 
supreme. With the assistanoe of DimoU 
he maintained this iKMdtion for two years, 
and though often illogioal, and sometimes 
unscrupidoas in his statementit he never- 
theless commanded much attention by the 
vigour and earnestness of his oratory and 
deportment He died in 1848. 

Bentley, Richard, great English classical 
scholar and critic^ bm near Wakefield, 


Yorkshire, in 1662. At the age of fourteen 
he entered St John’s College, Cambridj^ 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 1680. 
In 1682 he became a master of Spalding 
School, and in the following year was w- 
)>oiDted tutor to Dr. Stillingfleet’s son. He 
lived in Dr. Stillingfleet’s house during 
1683-89, studying deeply, and accompanied 
his pupil to Oxford. In 1684 he took his 
M..^ degree at (’ambridge, and in 1689 at 
Oxford, where two years later he won im- 
mediate reputation by the publication of his 
epistle to Mill on the Greek Chronicle of 
Malelas. Dr. Stillingfleet having been 
raised to the bishopric of Worcester made 
Bentley his chaplain, and in 1692 a preben- 
dary in his cathedral The same year he 
delivered the first series of the Boyle Lec- 
tures, his subject being a confutation of 
atheism. In 1694 he was appointed keeper 
of the royal library at St. James’s Palace, 
and in 1696 came into residence there. Two 
or three years after began his famous con- 
troversy with the Hon. Charles Boyle, 
afterwards Earl of Orrery, relative to the 
genuineness of the Greek Epistles of Pha- 
laris, an edition of which was published 
by ^yle, then a student at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In this dispute Bentley was com- 
pletely victorious, though the greatest wits 
and critics of the age, including Pope, Swift. 
Garth, Atterbury, Aldrich, Dodwell, and 
Conyers Middleton came to Boyle’s assis- 
tance. Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles 
of Phalaris appeared in 1699 — * a monument 
of controversial genius’ — storehouse of 
exact and penetrating erudition.’ In 1700 he 
was presented to the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and from this period 
until 1738 he was at feud with the fellows 
of that college. A lawsuit, which lasted more 
than twenty years, was decided against him, 
but his opponents were unable to cany out 
the sentence depriving him of his mastership. 
In 1711 he published an edition of Hora^ 
and in 1713 his remarks on Collins’s Dis- 
course on Free-thinking, by Phileleutheras 
Lipsiensis. He was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of divinity in 1716. In 1726 he pub- 
lished an edition of Terence and Phworus. 
He meditated an edition of Homer, but left 
only notes. In Homeric criticism he has 
the merit of having detected the loss of the 
letter * digamma’ (which see) from the 
written texts. His last work was an edition 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, witii conjectural 
emendations (1782). He died in 1742, and 
was interred in the college chapel Bentley 
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was one of the great claBsioal scholars of 
Europe, and his influence is not even yet 
exhausted. 

Benud, or BiNuih (ben'u-fi, bin'u-a; 
* mother of waters’)^ a river of Africa, 
the greatest tributaiy of the Niger, which 
it enters from the east about 250 miles 
above its mouth. Dr. Barth came upon the 
river in 1851, and its coarse was partly 
traced by Dr. W. Balfour Baikie, but its 
source was only reached (by Flegel) in 1883. 
This lies near the intersection of lat. 8“ N. 
and Ion. 14" e. 

Benyowsky (ben-i-ov'ski), Maubtor 
Augustus, Count or, bom in Hungary 
1741; served in the Seven Years’ War; and 
in 1769 was made prisoner while fighting for 
the Polish Confederacy. Exiled to Kamt- 
chatka, he gained the affections of the gover- 
nor’s daughter, who assisted him to escape 
with his companions in 1771. They visited 
Japan, Macao, &c., and then went to 
France. The French government having re- 
quested him to form a colony in Madagas- 
car he sailed thither, and was made king in 
1776 by the native chiefs. He broke with 
the French government, sought private aid 
in England and America, sailed again to 
Madagascar in 1785, and was killed fighting 
against the French in 1786. His memoirs 
were published in 1790. 

Baniar'ta. See Bizerta. 

Ben'sine (C« Hg), a liquid hydrocarbon 
obtained from coal-tar and petroleum. It 
may also be got by distilling 1 part of crys- 
tal&sed benzoic acid intimately mixed with 
3 parts of slaked lime. It is quite colour- 
less, of a peculiar, ethereal, agreeable odour, 
is used by manufacturers of india-rubber 
and gutta-percha, on account of its great 
solvent powers, in the preparation of var- 
nishes, and for cleaning gloves, removing 
grease-spots from woollen and other cloths, 
Ac., on account of its dissolving fats and 
resins. It is highly inflammable. 

Beniolo Add (CrHgOj), a vegetable add 
obtained from benzoin and other resins and 
balsams, as those of Peru and Tolu. It 
forms light feathery needles; taste pungent 
and bitterish; odour dightly aromatia 

Bsnioio Ether, a odourless oily liquid, 
with a feeble aromatic smell and a pungent 
aromatio taste, obtained by distilling to- 
gether 4 parts alcohol, 2 of crystallized 
benzoio add, and 1 of concentrate hydro- 
cddorio add. 

Bea'soin (Ar. luban jdwi, * Javanese in- 
pense a solid, brittle, vegetable substance, 
^61 


the concrete resinorc juice flowing from 
incisions in the stem or branches of the 
StyrcLx. Bemoiny a tree 70 or 80 feet high, 
nat. order Styracaceae. In commerce several 
varieties are disting^iished, of which the 
yellow, the Siam, the amygdaloidal — the 



Benzoin Tree (Styrax Btmtoin). 


last containing whitish tears of an almond 
shape — and Sumatra firsts are the finest. 
It is imported from Siam, Singapore, Bom- 
bay, ana occasionally from Calcutta; it is 
found also in South America. The pure 
benzoin consists of two principal substances, 
viz. a resin, and an add termed benzoic 
(which see). It has little taste, but its smell 
is fragrant when rubbed or heated, and it 
is used as incense in the Greek and Homan 
Catholic churches. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol, in which form it is 
used as a cosmetic and in pharmacy. Ben- 
zoin may be produced by the contact of 
alkalies with the commerdal oil of bitter 
almonds. It is also known as benjamin, or 
gum benjamin. 

Benzole (-zor). Same as Benzine, 

Ben^aoline, a name of liquids of the same 
kind as benzine. 

Be'owulf, an Anglo-Saxon epic, the only 
existing MS. of wlm;h belongs to the eighth 
or nintii century, and is in the Cottonian 
Library (British Museum). From intemtd 
evidence it is oonduded that the poem in its 
essentials existed prior to the Anglo-Saxon 
colonization of Britain, and that it must be 
regarded either as brought to Britain by 
the Teutonic invaders, or as an early Anglo- 
Saxon translation of a Danish legend. From 
the allusions in it to Christianity, however, 
it must have received considerable modifict^ 
tions from its original form. It recounts 
the adventures of the hero Beowulf, espe- 
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olally his deliYery of the Banish kingdom 
from the monstmr Grendel and his equalij 
formidable mother, and, lastly, the slaughter 
by Beowulf of a fiery dragon, and his death 
from wonnds received in the conflict The 
character of the hero is attractive through 
its noble simplicity and disregard of self. 
The poexp, wmch is the longest and most 
important in Anglo-Saxon literature, is in 
many pointo obscure, and the MS. is some- 
what imperfect. 

BdraaM (bfi-ra^-zhfi), Piebbb Jean db, 
French j^c bom in Paris 19th 

August, 1780, in ^e house of his grand- 
father, a tailor, in the Bue Montorgueil. 
His father was a restless and scheming man. 



B^ranger. 


and young Bdranger, after witnessing from 
the roof of his sc£x)l the destruction of the 
Bastille, was placed under the charge of an 
aunt who kept a tavern at Peronne. At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to a printer in Peronne, but was ultimately 
summoned to Paris to assist his father in his 
financing and plotti^. After many hard- 
ships he with^w in disgust from the at- 
mosphere of chioaneiy and intrigue in which 
he found himself involved, betook himself 
to a garret, did what litenuy hack-work 
he could, and made many ambitious at- 
tempts in poetry and drama. Beduoed to 
extremity, he applied in 1604 to Luden 
Bonaparte for assistance, and suoeeeded in 
obtaining from him, first, a pension of 1000 
fcanoi, and five yetn later a university 
clerkshipi Although as yet unpvlnted, many 
ti hlf songs had baomne extremely popular, 
and in Ifllfi the fint eoUeotionof them was 
nnbUshecL A stintnd pnhliahfwl 

m Ififil, made hhnohnoxioiis to the Bourbon 
fOYammen^ and In addition to beiiig 


missed from his office in the univeiiity he 
was sentenced to three monthi' imprtion- 
ment and a fine of 600 franos. A third 
collection appeared in 18S5, and in 1826 a 
fourth, whion subjected him to a seoend 
state proaeoution, an imprisonment of nine 
mont^ and a fine of 10,000 franos. In 
1888 be published his fifth and last oolieo- 
tion, thereafter remaining sUent till his 
dea^. Bhovtly after the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1648, he was elected representative 
of the department of the Seine in the oon- 
stituent assembly, but sent in his resignation 
in the month of May of same yw* He 
died at Paris on July 16, 1857. V)nm first 
to last he kept in sympathetic touch with 
the French people in all their humours, 
social and political, influencing men in the 
mass more than any lyric poet of modern 
times. In private life he was the most 
amiable and benevolent of men, living un- 
obtrusively with his old friend Judith 
Fr8re, who died a few months before 
him. 

Baraj/, otherwise known as the Hydera- 
bad Assigned Districts, a province of India^ 
in the Deccan, under the British resident 
at Haidarabad; area, 17,711 square miles, 
consisting chiefly of an elevated valley at 
the head of a chain of ghauts. It is watered 
by several affluents of the Godavari ni^d by 
the Tapti, and has a fertile soil, producing 
some of the best cotton, millet, a^ wheat 
crops in India. The two principal towns 
of Berar are Amrtfoti (pop 89,511) imd 
Khamgaon (12,890). Gdal and iron-ora 
are both found in the province, the pop 
of which is 2,754,016. Exports, £8,456,848; 
imports, £2,100,908. Berar was assigned 
by the Kisam to the British govemmant in 
1858 in seourity of arrears due. 

B«n8', a fortified town of European 
Turicey, in Albania; residenoe of a psaha 
and a Greek archbishop. Pop. 12,000. 

Berber, a town on the right ba^ of the 
Nile, about 20 miles below the oonfluence 
of the Atbara, an important station for mer- 
chants on the route from Sennaar and 
Khartoum to Oairo^ and also from Snaldm. 
Pop 20,000. 

Bei«>e'va,a and trading plaoe on the 
Somali coast, Bast A£rio% on a bay afford- 
ing convenient andiorage, in the Gulf of 
Aden. It was taken possession of by the 
British along with a strip of adjaoent tesrf* 
toiT in 1885; and there is now a smeU 
Itidian fbroe statioiied here. Trade is oar- 
riad on with Aden and with the interioe. 
488 
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a golden-yellow eolonring mat- 
ter obtained fr<^ eevend ipeeiee of Bwberis 
or barbeny. 

Berlmrii, a genus of plants, type of the 
nal order Berberldaoe» or barbies. 8ee 
Barberry, 

Bergen, a people roread over nearly the 
whole of Nortoem Africa, from whom the 
name Barbary is derived. The chief 
Wanohes into which the Beriiers are divided 
are, first, the j 
them Maroooo, numb 
to 2,500,000. They are for the most part 
quite independent of the Sultan of Maroooo, 
and live (Murtly under chieftains and heredi- 
tary princes and partly in small republican 
communities. Second, the Shuluh, BUllooh, 
or Shellakah, who number about 1,450,000, 
and inhabit the south of Marooco They 
are more highly civilized than the Ama^rgh. 
Third, the Kabyles in Algeria and Tu^, 
who are «ai4 to number 960,000 souls; and 
fourth, the Berbers of the Sahara, who in- 
habit the oases. Among the Sahara Ber- 
^rs the most remarimble are the Beni- 
Msfib and the Tuaregs. To these we may 
also add the Giumches of the Canaiy 
Islands, now extinct, but undoubtedly of 
the same race. The Berbers generally are 
about the middle height; their complexion 
is brown, and sometimes almost black, 
with brown and glossy hair. They are 
sparely built, but robust and graceful; thif 
features approach the European type. 
Their language has afi^ities to the Semitic 
jn^P, but Ambic is spoken along the coast. 
They are believed to represent the ancient 
Mauritanians, Numidians, GetuUans, Ac, 
The Berbers live in huts or houses, and 

K ise various industries. Thus they smelt 
oopner, aud lead, manufacture gun- 
barrels, implements of husbandry, Ac,, 
knives, swords, jranpowder, and a ap^ea of 
black soap. Soipe of the trib^ breed 
muleia asses, and stodc in considerable 
numbers, but many of the Berbers live by 
plunder. 

Berbice (ber-bes'), a district of Britirii 
Guiana watered by the river Berbioe, and 
containing the town of Berbioe or New 
Amsterdam, wbioh has three churc^ieB and 
several public buildings, pop. 6000. 

Berchta (berVti; ie, Beriba)f in the 
|blk-lore S. Germany, a sort of female 
hobgoblin ef whoin naughty children are 
mndi afraid. Her na^e Is connected with 
iita word briffhL and orighiaUy she was re« 
gasded as a g^eas of benign infinenoe. 


Beceh^eagaden (berli Wgh-dAn). a town 
Upper ]^varia^ on the Aohen or Alben ia 
a b^utifal situation, with a royal Pj^aoe and 
villa^ an ancient ehuroh, Ac. There are 
important salt-mines in the neighbom^ood, 
and the people are also rmowned for artis- 
tio carvings in wood. Pop. 1780. 

Berdiaiik', a seaport of Southern Bussia, 
gov. of Taurida^ on the north shore of the 
M of Aiof, wi^ an Important export and 
inland trade. Pop. 28,598. 

Ber'ditohef (Pol. Berdyoeew), a city of 
Eurooean Hussia. gov. of Kiev, with broad 
streets, well-built houses, numerous indus- 
trial establishments, and a very large trade, 
having largely-attended fairs. Pop. 78,287, 
including many Jews. 

Bert'ms iorBardayaiis,fvom their founder, 
Barclay), an Insignlfioani sect of dissenters 
from the Ohuroh of Scotland, who profess 
to follow the ancient Bereans (see Acts xvU. 
10>13) in building their faith and practice 
upon the Scriptures alone, without v^^vd 
to any human authority whatever. They 
hold that the majority of professed Ohris- 
tians err in admitting the doctrine a 
natural religion, natural oonsoienoe, Ac., 
not founded upon revelation or derived from 
it by tradition; and they regard saving 
faith as attended by jwsuranoe. 

Berenga'rius of Toun, bom 998 at Tours, 
a teacher in the philosophical school in that 
city, and in 1040 archdeacon of Angers; re- 
nowned for his philoeopbioal aouteness as 
one of the scholastic writers, and also for the 
boldness with which in 1050 he dedared 
himself against the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, and for his consequent persecutions. 
He was several times oompell^ to recant, 
but always returned to the same opinionf, 
until he was eompelled in 1080 by the op- 
position ef Lmifrauo to retire to the Isle 
of St. Coemas, near Tours, where he died 
in 1088. This ]l^rengarius must not be con- 
founded with Peter Berenger of Poitiers, 
who wrote a defence of his instructor Abe- 
lard. 

Bercoioe^r-e-nl'sS; ^bringer of victory’), 
the name of several distinguished women of 
antiquity; in particular the wife of Ptolemy 
Euei^tes, King of Egypt When her hus- 
band went to war in Sym she made a vo w to 
devote her beautiful hair to the gods If he re- 
turned sale. She accordingly hung It In the 
temple of Venus, from whi& It disappeared, 
gQd was said to have been transferrea to the 
skies ae the oonstellatlon Coma Berenieet, 
Aim the wife of Mithiddatec the (Heat^ king 
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of PontuB; put to death by her husband 
(about 71 B.O.) lest she shomd fall into the 
hands of JAtcvUnt, 

Berenice (ber-e<n!'se), anciently a town 
on the Egyptian coast of the 11^ Sea, a 
place of great trade. 

Ber'esford, William Carr, Viscount, a 
distinguished commander, a natural son of 
the first Marquis of Waterford; bom 1768. 
He entered the army, lost an eye in Nova 
Scotia, served at Toulon, and in Corsica, 
the West Indies, and Egypt. In 1806, as 
brigadier-general, he commanded the land 
force in me expedition to Buenos A 3 rres; 
and in 1808 remodelled the Portuguese 
army, receiving in return the titles Marshal 
of Portugal, Duke of Elvas, and Marquis 
of Santo Campo. He was subsequently 
engaged at Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and Bayonne, and for his bravery at the 
battle of Toulouse was raised to the peer- 
age with the title of Baron (Viscount, 1823) 
l&resford. He died in 1864. 

Beret'ta. See Biretta. 

Bcrei'ina, a tributary of the Dnieper, in 
the Russian province of Minsk, rendered 
famous by the disastrous passage of the 
French army under Napoleon during the re- 
treat from Moscow, Nov. 27-29, 1812. 

BeresofT, a town in Western Siberia, gov- 
ernment of Tobolsk, on a branch of the 
Obi, the entrepot of a laige fur and skin 
district. Pop., chiefly Cossack, 1900. 

Berg, an ancient duchy of Germany, 
on the Rhine. After it had been long con- 
solidated with the Prussian dominions Na- 
poleon revived the title, and conferred it, 
with an enlarged territory, on Murat (1806), 
and afterwards on his nephew Louis Na- 
poleon. At the Congress of Vienna, in 
1816, the whole was given to Prussia, and 
it is now included in governments Ams- 
berg, Cologfne, and Diisseldorf. 

^ur'gama (ancient, Pergamos)^ town, Tur- 
key in Asia, north of Smyrna; contains fine 
nuns of a Roman palace, &o Pop. about 
10 , 000 . 

Ber'gamo, a town of North Italy, capital 
of the province of Bergamo (1028 sq. zniles, 
890,776 inhabitants), consists of two parts, 
the old town situated on hills and having 
quite an ancient appearance, and the new 
town almost detached and on the plain. It 
has a ca^edral, an interesting church of the 
12th century, a school of art, pioture-galleiy, 
&c. It traces largely in s^ silk goodk 
com, &a, has the largest annual fair in N. 
Italy, and extensive manufactures. The 


comic characters in the Italian masked 
comedy are Bergamese, or affect the Ber- 
gamese dialect Pop. 47,000. 

Ber'gamot, a fruit-tree, a variety or spe- 
ciM of the genus Citrui^ variously classed 
with the orange, Citrui A uranUum^ the lime. 
Citrus Limetta^ or made a distinct species as 
Citrus Bergamia. It is probably of eastern 
origin though now grown in S. Europe, and 
bears a pale-yellow pear-shaped fruit with 
a fragrant and slightly acid pulp. Its essen- 
tial oil is in high esteem as a perfume. — 
Bergamot is also a name given to a number 
of different pears. 

B0r'gedO]rf, a town and district in the ter- 
ritory of Hamburg. Pop. 14,849. 

Bwgen (ber'gen), a seaport on the w. 
coast of Norway, the second town of the 
kingdom, about 26 miles from the open sea, 
on a bay of the Byfiord, which forms a safe 
harbour, shut in by hills which encircle the 
town on the land side, and promote perpe- 
tual rains. The town is well built, but has 
many narrow streets, and houses mostly of 
wood; with cathedral, museum, &c. The 
trade is large, timber, tar, train-oil, cod- 
liver oil, hides, and particularly dried fish 
(stock-fish) being exported in return for 
com, wine, bran%, coffee, cotton, woollens, 
and sugar. In 1446 a factory was estab- 
lished here by the Hanseatic cities of Ger- 
many. Pop. (1900), 72,179. 

Bergen-op-soom (ber'gen-op-zOm), a 
town, Holland, in a marshy situation on the 
Scheldt, 20 miles n.n.w. of Antwerp. It 
was formerly of great strength, both from 
the morasses surrounding it and from its 
fortifications, and successfully resisted the 
attacks of the Duke of Parma in 1681 and 
1688, and of Spinola in 1622, but was taken 
by the French in 1747 and 1794, and unsuc- 
cessfully attempted by the British in 1814. 
Pop. 13,663. 

Bexgexmc (b&rzh-rak), town, France, 
department of the Dordogne. It has iron- 
works, manufactures paper, hosiery, earthen- 
ware, liqueurs, &c., and ^ves its name to 
the wine of the Dordogne district, sometimes 
termed in France vetit ehampa>gne. Pop. 
16,042. 

Berwao (b&rzh-rak), Savinibn Ctrano 
DU, a French writer, bom 1620; composed 
at college Le P4dant Jou4, comedy, which 
furnish^ hints for Molihre’s Fourberies de 
Scapin; entered the army and won a high 
reputation for braveiy, but was disabled by 
wounds. Notwithstanding these, however, 
he was throughout life a notorious duellist 
464 
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and univerMlly dreaded. His beet-known 
works, which show a strong but eooentoio 
intelligence, are his Histoiro Oomique dee 
£tat8 et Empires de la Lune, and Histoire 
Comique du Soleil, which find kinship with 
Lucian’s Veracious History, certain portions 
of Rabelais, and Swift’s Voyage to Laputa. 
He died in 1655 at Paris. 

Berghaus (berA'hous), Heinrich, Ger- 
man geographer, born 1797, died 1884. He 


served in 1815 in the Grerman army in 
France, and was from 1816 to 1821 em- 
ployed in trigonometrical survey of Prussia 
under the war department. From 1824 to 
1855 he was professor of applied mathema- 
tics in the Berlin Academy of Architecture. 
Besides his various mara and his Great 
Physical Atlas, he published Allgemeine 
Lander-und-Volkerkunde (6 vols ), 1837- 
41; Hie Volker des Erdballs (2 vols.), 1852; 
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Grundlinien der physikalischen Erdbesch- 
reibung, 1856, Grundlinien der Ethnogra- 
phie, 1856; Deutschland seit hundert .Tahren 
(5 vols.), 1859-62; Was man von der Erde 
Weiss (4 vols.), 1856-60; Sj^rachsohatz der 
Sassen, or Low German dictionary (left in- 
oomplete), Ac. 

Barghem (berA'hem), Nicholab, painter, 
bom at Harlem in 1624, pupil of his father, 
Peter Klaas, and also of Van Goyen and 
the elder Weenix. He produced a large 
number of works, chiefly landscapes with 
cattle, of which eleven are in the Louvre, 
eighteen at St. Petersburg, Aa He died 
at Harlem, 1688. Dujardin was among his 
pupils. 

(berk), Theodor, Glerman dlassi- 
oal sdiolar, bom 1812, died 1881. He was 
snooessively professor at Marbuig, Frei- 
burg, and Halley and latterly rerided at 
Bonn. He rendered most service in the 
oritkism and explanation of Greek lyric 
poetry. 
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Bergman (berA'man), Tordern Olof, a 
Swedish physicist and chemist, bora 1785, 
died in 1784 He studied under Linnaeus 
at Upsala; in 1758 liecame Doctor of Phi- 
losophy and professor of phvsics there; and 
in 1767 became professor of chemistry. He 
succeeded in the preparation of artificial 
mineral waters, discovered the sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas of mineral springs, and pub- 
lished a clmification of minerals on the basis 
of their chemical character and crystriline 
forms. His theory of chemical a68nities 
greatly influenced the subsequent develop- 
ment of chemistry. 

Bargmehl (bet^mfil), mountain-meal or 
fossil farina^ a geolorical deposit (fresh- 
water) in the form <? an extremely fine 
powder, consisting almost entiiely of the 
silioeous frastules or cell-walls of diatoms. 
It has been eaten in Lapland in em a ons of 
great scarcity, mixed with ground ootn Mid 
baric. It is a variety of diatomite (whkb 
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fttog), * j»wa, F»noe> iif p^tepoe of fp esiiini(pr. 

dep. Nordy in a maiaby district 6 s. v/qrla wi4 inpon«|8tent wiw itvplf ; 

of Dunkirk; fonperly a place of mi^ph tpat irl4<4^ «« called 

more importwce, with a lai^ monastery pyeoit m not ei:ter|ud but exist 

(Si li^inoc). It has fpi interesting belfry m the ipipdf anq afe merely ipipressfons 
tower of the sixteenth century. !Pop. 5788. mede oo o^r pm# ^7 t^ iqsp^eaiate aot 
Swr^gylt {Seha9t€8 norvegtous), a fisb of pf Opd, acpo^NU^ to oertafu ri^es iermed 
the northern seas, belonging to the gurnard laws of nature^ from which he never devi- 
family, but resembling a perch, and of a ates; and that the steady adnepnoe of the 
beautiful reddish colour, sometimes found Supreme Spirit to ^ese rule* 1* what con- 
on the Bt^ish coasts, and called Norway stitutes the reality of things to his creatures, 
haddoc. v ' ^orway carp. and so effectually distingukhes the ideas per- 

Berha j' the name of two Indian ceived by sense from such as are the work 
towns : 1. *£ town and military station in of the mind itself or of dreams, that there 
the north-east portion of Madras Presi- is no more danger of confounding them 
dency, the head-quarters of Ganj^m district, together on this nypolhesis than on that of 
with a trade in sugar and manufactures of the existence of matter. Berkeley was ad- 
silks. Pop. 25,729. — 2. A municipal town mirable as a writer; as a man he was said 
and the administrative head-quarters of by his friend Pope to bepossessed of 'every 
MurshidAbid district, Bengal; formerly & virtue under heaven.’ His most celebrated 
military station, ^d having still Isfge bar- philosophical works are: Essay towards a 
racks. It was the scene of the ffrst overt new Theory of Vision, 1709; a Treatise on 
act of mutiny in 1857. Pop. 24,897. the Principles of Human Knowledge, 1710, 

Ber'iberi, a disease endemic in parts of in which his philosophical theory u fully 
lndi% Ceyion, Ac., characterized by para- set forth; Th^ Dialogues between Hylas 
lysis, numbness, difficult breathing, and often and Philonous, 1713; Aldphron, or the 
other symptoms, attacking strangers as well Minute Philosopher, 1782; and Siris, Philo- 
as natives, and generally fatal. sophical Beiieotions and Inquiries conoer- 

Ba'xing. Boo Behring, nipgtheVirtuesof Tar-water, 1744. There 

Berkeley (berkli), a small market town^ others of a mathematical and theologi- 

England, Gloucestershire, on the rij^ht banjc pbe only complete edition being 

of the Little Avon, celebrated for ita castl^ ^bat pr Eraser, 8 vols. 1871. 
where Edward II. was murdered. Beiicaley, Geobox Charles Gbantlbt 

Berkeley (berkli), Db. Geoboe, Bishop Fitzhardinoe, sixth son of the fifth Earl 
of Oloyne in Irelimd, celebrated for his idem of Berkeley, but second son after the legally 
^ He was bom in Ireland in 1685 recognized marriage; bom ISOQ. gw 
(i /ikther being an officer of customs); be- 1682-52 he was Liberal member for West 
came fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in Gloucestershire. He became notorious in 
1707 ; went to Englana in 1718 ; traveled on 1886 for his assault upon Fraser, the pub- 
the Continent in 1714, and again in 1716- fisher, and his duel with Ma^nn for a hos- 
20. In 1721 he was appointed chaplain to tile review in Ffsser’* Haga^ne of b|s filst 
the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the Duke of novel, Berkeley Castle, ^esidpf otfipr 
Grafton. By a legacy from Miss Vanbomrigh stories^ popms, wf;^ upop trav4 sporty 
(Swift's Vanessa) in 1723 his fortune was Ac , be publisbe4 1865-86 h|i| 14fe m^d 
considerably increased. In 1724 he became Ba^Uections in 4 ^9!**} P ^667 a 
Dean of Derry. He now published his Pro- volume of xemmiswces entitled 
pqsals for the Conversion of ^e American of the Tbousapd — qf wmpb 

savages to Christiani^ by the estsblisbment gave rise much discussiam Hp d^ fn 
of a College in the Bermuda Island*; and 1881* 

suhsoriptimis having been ndsed, 1 m set sail Bfrk^uunpstoad* Gbeai;, a toum in 9ng* 
lor Bhods Jidand in 1728, propqsnw to wa|t land, Hertiardshire, with manufactuns qf 
there tfil a promised grant of ^20,0DQ bad skM-plifit and wooden ware* .^(rlb pl aoe 
been go4 inom goVenuntmt The scheme fit Cpwper. Pop 5219. 
never got a start, however, and he returned, SsBgn, a eountypf 

now immiiing tim bklg^ of He land, mwsefi pxfordihirp, 

died suddenly at GsdfoSTiu 1768. »bH Snrwy, #»d Witts; a^ * 

holds an imgqrtent idaee in the hist^gy of 46^62 aQres,pfnwh%ht-|4|^ 
philosophy. He maintains that the belief tivated or under timber. A ran^ of phaik 
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Berkshiro in « vefrt»^lj direofejlpiL fp)# being ^gripultnral imj^mento and 

western ^4 m ^noit Wfo- in#narei| flo^i pap^> sacking 

d^iQtive i)^ t^e opun^, which pcntsins rich ssil-olotbi t^d hisouits (at Reading). Mnlt 
nM^oirm apd e^EpeUent dairy farms, and is mi^de m great quantities. The mii^er^ 
(S eepeoally s^ted for barley and wheat are unimportant Berkshi|» retupui three 
props* Hie Thames skirts the oounty on members to the House of Oommens, the 
l^h, and oonneotf the towns of Al:4ng- ooun^ divisions bet^ Abingdon, ISpwiufy, 
don, W^llin^ord, Reading, Henley, JilaM and Wokingham. Pop (1801), 254,^31. 
head, and Windsor wi^ the mptfopolis. Barlpu}, a town of Roomapia, on &e Rer- 
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^ f tributary of the Sereth. 

r^y Isfanda ahppt 
twmve ip pujpheif, pn w op|st of For- 


(herTi-hlpg-ep), GKi?a or 

Gobfbkt von, with the Irim Hudjhom pt 
JglithaPeen, in Suabi% ip hU tpek 

TV^ioiw qiwx 4 ^ 
nmcM; apd having lost hlf sight hand at 
the ids^ of Lapdahut, wore ^ereaftar c^ie 
madf? of in^ Ip oopstapt feud vith his 

wiW awWwW MW ^ ^ 

citiee like Nnrembm, ho at lest headed xi?ei 
the insurgents in tlm PeMKFts* Tfar of 14^^, 

‘ Dprwopmont on tfieir defeat 
tttion pf the Sn^iap X4Ba3;ue 



in 1 7 81, furnished Goethe wfth the subject 
for h|s dfom^ Goetz von Rerlicbingen. 

tolip', the largest town in Geipumy; 
cai^tal O^J^ |*fui^ian dominions and of the 
Geimian in the province of Rran- 

denimig, on a dreary sandy plain on both 
sides of the Spree, a slpgcw stream, here 
about 2QP feet bread. It has water oom- 
municatiop tp the hy ftp SpTpet 

whift ^ws into fte J^veh a tnim^ c4 
fte 1^, to Ral% hy oanaJjf pop- 
nepftuf Vtft fte Odor. TV orjginalpor- 
t|op of the mty V fhe right bank < 
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Castle (Sohlofls) Bridge, 104 feet wide, and 
having eight piers surmounted by colossal 
groups of sculpture in marble. The principal 
and most fi^[uented street, Unter den 
Linden (* under the lime-trees'), is about 
two-thirds of a mile in length and 160 feet 
wide, the centre being occupied by a double 
avenue of lime-trees. At the E. end of this 
street, and round the Lustgarten, a square 
with which it is connected by the Schloss 
Bridge, are clustered the principal public 
buil(&ng8 of the city, such as the royal 
palace, the palace of the crown-prince, the 
arsenal, the university, the museums, royal 
academy, &c.; while at the w. end is the 
Brandenburg Gate, regarded as one of the 
finest ix)rtals iu existence. Immediately 
beyond this gate is the Thiergarten (zoologi- 
cal garden), an extensive and well- wooded 
park containing the palace of Bellevue and 
places of public amusement. There are also 
several other public parks. The royal 
palace or Schloss is a vast rectangular pile ; 
the museum of painting and sculpture (op- 
posite the Schloss) is a fine Grecian build- 
ing ; the cathedral is a grand new Kenais- 
sance structure ; the royal theatre is a fine 
Grecian edifice. The ro^al librai^ and palace 
of the emperor are united; the former con- 
tains above 900,000 volumes and 15,500 
manuscripts and charts. The arsenal (Zeug- 
haus), besides arms and artillery, contains 
flags and other trophies of great antiquity. 
The university, the exchange, the Italian 
opera-house, the principalJewish synagogue, 
the town-hall, and the old ardiit^ural 
academy are all beautiful structures. The 
town contains altogether about twenty-five 
theatres, thirty hospitals, sixteen barracks, 
ten or twelve oemet^es, &a The prevailing 
style of the newer buildings, both public 
and private, is Grecian, pure or Italianized. 
One of the most remarkable of modem 
monuments is that erected in 1851 to Fred- 
erick the Great in the Unter den Linden — 
the chef d*ceuvre of Bauch and his pupils. 
The literary institutions of the city are 
numerous and excellent; they induce the 
university, having an educauonal staff of 
nearly 860 professors and teachers, and 
attended by over 4000 students, exclusive 
of 1200 to 1400 who do not matriculate; 
the academy of sciences; the academy of 
fine arts; and the techni^ high schod or 
academy of architecture and industry (occu- 
pying a large new building in the suburb 
of Charlottenbuig). The manufactures m 
various and exteMlve^ including steam-d^ 


gines and other machinery, brass-founding 
and various articles of metal, sewing-ma- 
chines, paper, cigars, pottery and porcelain, 
pianos and harmoniums, aj^oiaf flowers, 
& 0 , In the royal iron-foundry busts, sta- 
tues, bass-reliefs, &a, are cast, together with 
a great variety of ornaments of unrivalled 
delicacy of workmanship. The oldest parts 
of the dty were originally poor villages, and 
first rose to some importance under Markgraf 
Albert (1206-20), yet about two centuries ago 
Berlin was still a place of little consequence, 
the first important improvement being made 
by the great Elector Frederick mlliam, 
who planted the Unter den Linden, and in 
whose time it already numbered 20,000 
inhabitants. Under his successors Frederick 
I. and Frederick the Great the city was 
rapidly enlarged and improved, the popu- 
lation increasing fivefold in the hundred 
years preceding the death of Frederick the 
Great and tenfold in the century succeeding 
it. Pop.in 1875, 966,872; in 1885, 1,816,297; 
in 1896, 1,677,804; in 1900. 1,884,161. 

Treaty op Berlin, the treaty, signed 1 8th 
July, 1878, at the close of the Berlin Lou- 
gress, which was constituted by the repre- 
sentatives of the six mat powers and Tur- 
key. The treaty of Ban Stefano previously 
concluded between Turkey and Russia was 
modified by the Berlin treaty, which re- 
sulted in the division of Bulgaria into two 
parts, Bulgaria proper and Eastern Bume- 
lia, the cession of parts of Armenia to 
Russia and Persia, the independence of 
Roumanian Servia, and Montenegro, the 
transference of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austrian administration, and the retrocession 
of Bessarabia to Russia. Greece was also 
to have an accession of territory. The 
British representatives were Beaconsfield, 
Salisbury, and Lord Odo RusselL By a 
separate arrangment previously made be- 
tween Britain and Turkey the former got 
Cyprus to administer. 

Berlin', a four-wheeled carriage consisting 
of an inclosed fore-portion for two occu- 
pants, and a back seat with a calash top for 
servants; invented in Berlin. 

Berlin', a town of Canada, prov. Ontario, 
about 60 miles W.B.W. of Toronto, with some 
mannfaotures. Pop. 9747. 

Berlin Blue, fee Mine, 

Berlin Spirit a ooarse spirit distilled 
from potato^ &o. 

BerBoi (ber-li-os). Hector, a French ' 
composer, bom in 1808. He forsook medi- 
cine to study murio at ^e Parii Oon^ 

jao 
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ier?fttoirey where he gained the first prise 
in 1830 with his cantata Sardana^e. 
Tor about two years he studied in Italy, 
and when on his return be began to pro- 
duce his larger works, he found himself 
compelled to take up the pen both in de- 
fence of his principles and for his own 
better maintenanoe. As critic of the Journal 
des Debats and feuilletonist he displayed 
scarcely less originality chan in his music, 
his chief literary works being the Traits 
d’ Instrumentation, 1844; Voyage Musical, 
1845; Les Soirdes d*Orcbestre, 1863; and 
A travers Chant, 1862. His musical works 
belong to the Romantic school, and are 
specifJly noteworthy for the resource they 
display in orchestral colouring. The more 
important are Harold en Italie; Episode de 
la Vie d’un Artiste, and Le Retour k la 
Vie; Romeo and Juliette, 1834; Damnation 
de Faust, 1846; the operas Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Beatrice and Benedict, and Les Troy- 
ens; L*Enfance du Christ, and the Requiem. 
He married an English actress. Miss Smitli- 
son, but latterly lived apart from her. He 
died in 1869. After his death appeared 
M^moires written by himself. 

Bern, in fortification, a level space a 
few feet wide between outside slope of a 
rampart and the scarp of the ditch. 

Ber^mondaey, a pari. div. and mun. bor. 
of London, on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
between Soutliwark and Rotherhithe, with 
tanyards, wharfs, &c. Pop. 82,849. 

Bemn'da GrtUM, Cynodon dwiylom^ a 
grass cultivated in the West Indies, United 
States, &o., a valuable fodder gross in warm 
climates. 

Bermu'dafl, or Somsbb Islands, a cluster 
of small islands in the Atlantic Ocean be- 
longing to Britain, and numbering about 
400 set within a space of about 20 miles 
long and 6 wide; area 20 square miles or 
12,000 acres; 18 or 20 omy inhabited. 
They were first discovered by Juan Ber- 
muda a Spaniard, in 1622; in 1609 Sir 
Gieorge Somers, an Englishman, was wrecked 
her^ and, after his shipwrecl^ formed the 
first settlement. The most considerable 
are St George, Bermuda or Long Island 
(with the cmef town Hamilton, the seat 
ot the TOvemor), Somerset, St David’s, 
and Ir el a nd . They form an important 
British naval and military station. An 
Immense iron floating-dock, capable of re- 
ceiving a vessel of 3000 tons, was towed from 
hoodon to the Bermudas in 1868. The di* 
mate is generally healthy and delightful, 


but they have been sometimes visited by 
yellow fever. Numbers of persons from the 
U. States and Canada now pass the colder 
months of the year in these islands. About 
4000 acres are cultivated. The soil, though 
light, is in general rich and fertile; there 
is, however, little fresh water except rain- 
water, preserved in cisterns. The inhabi- 
tants cultivate and export potatoes, arrow- 
root, onions, bananas, tomatoes, &c. Oranm 
and other fruits are also cultivated. The 
value of the total exports is usually from 
£90,000 to £100,000. The military sta- 
tioned here usually number about 1600. 
Pop. 17,636. 

Bern, a town in Switzerland, capital of 
the canton Bern, and, since 1848, of the 
whole Swiss Confederation, stands on the 
declivity of a hill washed on three sides by 
the Aar. The principal street is wide and 
adorned with arcades and curious fountains; 
the houses generally are substantially built 
of stone. Among the public buildings are 
the great Gothic cathedral, built between 
1421 and 1502; the Church of the Holy 
Spirit; the federal-council buildings (or par- 
liament house), commanding a splendid 
view of the Alps; the university; the town- 
house, a Gothic edifice of the ^teenth cen- 
tury, the mint; several fine bridges; &c. 
Bern has an excellent public and other lib- 
raries, museum, &c. Trade and commerce 
lively; manufactures: woollens, linens, silk 
stuffs, stockings, watches, clocl^ toys. &c. 
Few cities have finer promenades, and the 
environs are very picturesque. Bern be- 
came a free city of the empire in 1218. 
In 1363 it entex^ the Swiss Confederacy. 
Pop. 63,994. — The canton of Bern has an 
area of 2660 square miles. The northern 
part belongs to the Jura mountain sys- 
tem, the southern to the Alps; between 
these being an elevated undulating region 
where is ntuated the Emmenthal, one of 
the richest and most fertile valleys in Swit- 
zerland. The southern part of the canton 
forms the Bernese Oberland (Upperland). 
The lower valleys here are fertile and agree- 
able; higher up are excellent Alpine pas- 
tures; and above them rise the hiffhest 
mountains of Switzerland (Finsteraarhom, 
Schreckhom, Wetterhom, Eiger, and Jung- 
frau). The canton is d^n^ by the Aar 
and its tributaries; the chief lakes are those 
oi Brians, Thun, and Bienne. ( )f the surface 
over 58 per cent is under cultivation or 
pasture. Agriculture and cattle-rearing are 
thechief occupations; manufactures embrace 


BEBNADO^ 


UikM, bcAton, iillk, Irdfa, #aioh6^ gliMt 

^e. Biai^ne and Thun are the onl6f 
to4nd aftor Bam. Bap. (1900), 686,918, 
87 pet cent being Prateetantfl, and nearly 
ai many German-apeaklng. 

Batiuulotto (ber-n^-dot), Jb^i^-Bap- 
TlBTB-JtTLBS, a French gene^ afterwards 
raised io the Swedish Ihrone, was the son 
of an advocate of Pan; bom in 1764. He 
enlhdied at aeventeen, became sergeant- 
major ih 1789, and subaltern in 1790. In 
1794 he was appointed a ^norsl of diviai6n, 
and distinguished hims^ greatly in the 
campaign in Crermany, and on the Bhine. 
In 1798 he married Mademoiselle Cl^, 
sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte. The 
following year he became for a short time 
minister of war, and on the establishment 
of the empire i^as raised tb the dignity of 
maiidial of Frahce, and the title of Prmoe 
of Pohte-OorvO. Oh the death of the Prince 
of Holetein-AuguStenburg the heir appa- 
rency to the Swedish oTown was offered to 
the Prince ol Ponte-Corvo, who accepted 
with the oonseht of the emperor, went to 
Sweden, abjured Catholicism, and took the 
title of P^oe Charles John. In the main- 
tenance of the interests of Sweden a serious 
raptuTe occurred between him and Bona- 
pme, followed by hiS accession in 1812 to 
the coalition of Sovereigns against NapolCon. 
At the battle of Leipzig he contributed 
effeCthaHy to the victory ^ the allies. At 
tho dlose Of the war strenuous attempts 
wefe ihade by the Emperor of Austria and 
other sovereigns to restore tho family of 
Gustavus IT. to the croWn; but BemadOtte, 
retain!^ his ]|^tion as orown-prinoe, be- 
came £hig oz Sweden on the deMh of 
Charles SjII. in 1818, under the title of 
Charles XTT. During his rtigh agriculture 
and oommeroe made great MvanCeS, and 
many important public workS were com- 
pleted. Cte ^ed 8th MSro^ 1844, and waS 
suopeeded try his soh OsCaT. 

BOhiaxA (ber-nar), Cbablbs t>B, a FfOhdh 
novelist m the soh<xil of Balzac, boTn in 
1804, 6ded in ;L850. HiS best Wc^ Wei^e: 
XA Q^nt, 1888; AileS ffleare, 1886; lA 
Pehn du Lion, 18il ; L'Homme ^Oux. end 
lA Qe&tilhoSmaOaittbagna^ 1847. Imy 
Jiik esffier 

known, esbeclallt me feiamJe quarmb 
ans iM tiis iltsTO GtSfUeh. ICtto WrOtO 
poems and dittinatic pfSoes. 

Btamurd (bST'iufir}, ClaUdjb, tfen^ plnr* 
Stotoftst, bom 1818; itiidlSd at Pariin hM 
hTiSoosiMfdin tfoM ti m m 


Fabttlty ^ StifeiiO^ iiid CdllS^e of FHi^ 
add the Museum, i^d died St Paris 1878. 
Amongst hiS many Works may be cited ids 
Besearohes on the FunCtilms of the Pan- 
creas, 1849 ; on the Syinpatitette System, 
1852; Shme^entai Physiology in ibl Bela- 
tion to medicine, 1855-86 ; On the Phyrio* 
logical Properties ahd PaihOlodcal Altera- 
tions of the various Liquids of the Organism, 
1859; and his Hiitriticm ahd Development, 
1860. 

Bhr'nard, Gbbat St., a Celebrated Al- 
pine pass in Switzerland, canton Talais, on 
the mountain-road leading from Marti^y 
in Switzerland to Aosta m Piodihont, and 
rising to a height of 8150 feet. On the B. 
side of the pass is Mount Telan. and on 
the W. the Pointe de Dronaz. Almost on 
the veTy crest of the pass, near a SmaH lake 
on Whitm ice sometimes remains thTOtighcmt 
the year, is the famous Hospioe, next to 
Etna Observatory the highest inhabited 
spot In Europe. It is a massive Stone 
building, capable of accommodating seventy 
or eighty travellers with beds, and df shel- 
tering SOO, and is tenanted teh Or fifteen 
brethren of the ordeT of St. Augustine, who 
have devoted themselves by vow to the aid 
of travellers Crossing the mountains. The 
institution IS Chiefly Supported by Subscrip- 
tions and donations The seveim Cbld re- 
corded is 29° below zero Fah., but it has 
often been 18° and 20*’ below zero; and few 
of the monks snrvive the period of their 
vow. The d(^ kept at St Bernard, to 
asrist the bretmmn in their htunanS labours, 
are well known. The tme St Berhard dog 
was a variety by Iteel^ but this is now et- 
tinCt, thongh there are Still desoendaats of 
the St Berhard dxMSed With a SWisS 
diepnerd*S dog. The Colour of these is yel- 
loWub, or Wh5e wftii j^dloW-gray or bfoWh 
sbCti; head large ana tWcisd, inUzzIS Ihort 
lij)6 SomeWhat pendtdohs, hanglhg CarS. A 
pagan t^plC forihCiiy StoOd on the paS^ 
aUa olsSSio remains arC found iU the vicml^. 
m hospice was foUlided ih bt A 
BefoSid of MenthoU, Sh 
for tlm bsnm cf pilgrims to Boms, in 
% ISOfi, Vepiilem led ah ptiif of 88,005 
mem tis SUtlllery Sna oavSff^, Iht6 
*• ‘kpidl 

^ Imttk Bt., i moohMtt, lu8¥, 
85 tbe G& aboHA 11$ 
Mdnt Bbnb. Tbe pirn acrois 
it» one Ct the eaStSit in tbe Am is sup- 
posed to be that t^hloh USSd. 

miiAM Cf Mi 
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Bernard (ber-n&r), Bibbbb tfosFPH, a 
lEVenoh poet, io whom Voltailre gave the 
name d&til-Bemard; bom 1710. He wae 
for aome time l^e pet poet of the Bidons and 
of Madame de rompaaour's ^petite soupera,* 
reading there translations from Ovid's AH 
of Ijove and his own essays^in erotic poetry. 


MM 


and Pollu3L iHed 1775. 

Ber'nara, Saint, of Clairvaux, pno of tho 
most infiuentiid eoolesiiiBtics of the middle 
ages, bom at Pontaines, Buz^ndy, 1091^ 
of a noble family. In 1113 he became a 
monk at Citeaux; in 1115 first abbot of 
Clairvaux, the great Cistercian monastery 
near Lan^pres. His austerities, tact, courage, 
and eloquence speedily gave him a wide 
reputation, and when, on the ^ath of Ho- 
norius 111. (Il30), two popes, Innocent and 
Anadete, were elected the judgment of 
Bema^ in favour of the former was ac- 
cepted by nearly all Europe. In ll40 he 
secured the condemnation of Abelard for 
heresy; and after me election of his pupil, 

M as III., to the papal chair, he may 
to ^ve exercised supreme power 
in the church. After the capture of Edessa 
by the Turks he was induced to preach a 
new orasade, which he did (1146) with dis- 
^istrous efiectiveness, the Is^e host raised 
''by him being destroyed. He died Au| 5-29. 
1153. Seventy-two monasteries owed meir 
foundation or enlaigement to him; and he 
left no fewer than 440 epistles, 340 sermo^ 
and 12 theological and moral treatises. He 
was canonized ^ 

Barnard de Ventaaour, a troubadour of 
the twelfth century. The son of a domestic 
servant he was detected in an amour with 
the wife of his master, the Cointe de Ven- 
tadour, and took refuge at the oourt^f 
Baymond V.^ Comte de To^ouse. ms 
sodg^ which were praised by Petrarch, are 
yet mghly esteemed. 


Bar^uurdine Honts, a name given in 
Prance to the Cistercians, after St Bernard 
See. OiiterMPM . . , 


le eyes ^^on^nd^oimdi^ 


nardo in disgust quitted Spain for Pranoti. 
where he spent the remainaer of his life aa 
a flight-errant 

Beniarcl of Vorlatx, amonk of the abbey 
of Clt^ under Peter the Venerable (1122- 
56). He wrote a Latin poem on Contempt 
of the World in about 3000 leonine dactylUo 


hymns, Jemsalern the Cblden, Brief Life 
is here our Porti^, Ac. 

Bernard of 'nwHso, a noted Italian 
albhemist, bom at Pad^ 1406, died 1^90. 
Most important work, Traetdtus de secre- 
tistimo philoBophorum opere chemioo, 1600. 

Semauer (bw^nou-er), Aonbs, the daugh- 
ter of a poor Augsburg (or Bibenmh) citizen, 
whom Duke Albert of Bavaria, only son of 
the reimin^ prince, secretly married. He 
conduced her to his own castle of Voh- 
burg, but his father wishing to marry him 
to Anne, daughter of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick,^ he was compelled to proclaim h^ 
marriage with Agnes, giving her for resi- 
dence the castle of Strauoing on the Danube. 
The incensed Luke of Bavaria, however, 
caused her to be seized in her oastle during 
the absence of his son,aoons6d her of sorcery, 
and had her drowned in the Danube in 1435. 
Albert in revei^e took arms against bis 
father, but the En^ror Bigismimd finally 
reconcmed them, ihe Luke Ernest raised 
a chapel to ilm memory of Agnes, and Albert 
marled the Princess of Brunswick. 

Befnay (ber-nft), a town, Prance, dep. of 
Eure, on the Charentonne, with some manu- 
factures and a horse-fair, held in the firth 
week in Lent^ one of the largest in Prance. 
Pop 7610. 


1 up to him. At the appointed time his 
it's srapse was sent to him, and Ber- 

m 


town; the first two con^unioating by a 
bridge with the latter. It contains an oil- 
mill, breweries, distilleries, and manufac- 
tures paper, earthenware, copper and tin 
wares, Ac. Poj^ 84,481. 

B«me. See Bern. 

Berinm, John Boubohxbb, Lohd, an Eng- 
lish baron, a descendant <^the Luke of Gloa<<* 
oeetef, youngest son of Edward til,; bom 
1474; member of Parliament 1495-1529; 
aided in suppieSsing Cornish inSunrection, 
1497; obanoellor of exchequer, 1515 ^ ambas- 
sador to Spain, 1518; for ma^ years gov- 
erns ct Cals^; died 15^2. . He transli^ 
Proiwart*^ tihronlolea, ^22U2{^ and other 
wofka, his tfanstation of the former being 
a aori of Engliah olamf 
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BERNINA. 


Btr'uen, or Babnes, Juliai^a, Lady, an higher drama. Her luooesa in Hugo’s Buy 
English writer of the fifteenth century, of Bias led to her being recalled to the lli^tre 
whom little more is known than that she Fran 9 ai 8 , since which she has abundantly 
was prioress of the nunnery of Sopewell, proved her dramatic genius. In 1879 she 
near Si Alban’s. The book attributed to visited London, and again in 1880, about 
her is entitled in the edition of Wynkyn de which time she severed connection with the 
Worde (1496), Treatyse perteynynge to Comddie Fran 9 aise under heavy penalty. 
Hawkynge, Huntynge and Fysshynge with In 1882 she married M. Damala^ a Gre^ 
an angle; also a right noble I^tyse on the Her tours both in Europe and America 
Lygnage of Cot Armours, Ac. The treatises have as yet never failed to be successful, 
on hslung and on coat-armour did not appear despite a somewhat painful eccentricity, 
in the first Si Alban’s edition of 1481. It Bemliardy, Gottjtbied, classical scholar. 


was for a long time the popular sporting 
manual 


Bernese Alps, the portion of the Alps 
the northern side of the Rhone 

f and extends from the Lake of 
to that of Brienz, comprising the 
srhom, Schreokhom, Jun^rau, 
;c. 

ard (bem'hart), Duke of Weimar, 
in the Thirty Years’ war, bom 
3 fourth son of Duke John of Saxe- 
entered the service of Holland, 
rwards the Danish army employed 
an. He then joined GustavusAdol- 
r^us, and in the battle of LUtzen, 1632, 
. commanded the victorious left wing of the 


Swedish army. In 1683 he took Bamberg 
and other places, was made Duke of Fran- 
conia, and after ti^e alliance of France with 


bom 1800, educated at Berlin, became pro- 
fessor at Halle in 1829, chief university 
librarian in 1844, died here 1875. Of hu 
works the most valuable are his histories of 
the literature of Greece and Rome. 

Ber'ni.FBANCESOo, Italian burlesque poet 
of the sixteenth century, bom about 1490 in 
Tuscany. He took orders, and about 1680 
became a canon of the Florence Cathedral, 
where he lived till his death in 1536. A 
vague story asserts that Bemi, who was 
intimate with both Alessandro de* Medici 
and Ippolito de’ Medid, was requested by 
each to poison the other, and that on his 
refusal he was poisoned himself by Ales- 
sandro. He takes the first place among the 
Italian comic poets. He wrote good Latin 
verses, and his rifaoimento of Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato is an admirable work of 


Sweden raised an army on the Rhine to act 
against Austria. After many brilliant ex- 
ploits he captured Breisach and other places 
of inferior importance, but showed no dis- 
position to hand them over to the French, 
who began to find their ally undesirably for- 
midable. He rejected a proposal that he 
should marry Rachelieu’s niece, the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon, seeking instead the hand of the 
Princess of Rohan. This the French court 


its class. — Another Bemi (Count Fran- 
cesco Bebni, who was borti in 1610 and 
died in 1673) wrote eleven dramas and a 
number of lyrics. 

Bemioia, an ancient Anglian kingdom 
stretching from the Firth of Forth to the 
Tees, and extending inland to the borders 
of Strathclyde. It was united with Deir% 
and became part of the kingdom of Nor- 
thumbria. 


refused lest the party of the Huguenots 
should become too powerful He died some- 
what suddenly in 1639 at Nenberg, the com- 
mon opinion being that he was poisoned by 
Rioheueu. 

Bernhardt (ber-nar), Rosine Saba, a 
French actress, bom at Paris 1844. Of 
Jewish descent, her father French, her 
mother Dutch, her early life was spent 
largely in Amsterdam. In 1858 she entered 
the Paris Conservatoire and gained prizes for 
tragedy and oome^ in 1861 and 1862; but 
her ddbut at the Ihddtre Fran 9 ais in Iphi- 
g4nie and Scribe’s Valdrie was not a success. 
After a brief retirement she reappeared at 
the Gymnaso and the Porte Samt-Martin 
in burlesque, and in 1867 at the Od4on in 


Bemiole Goose. See BamacU Oooae, 

Bernier (bem-yft), FBAN901B, French phy- 
sician and traveller, bom at Angers aoout 
1625; set out on his travels in 1654, and 
visited Egypt, Palestine, and India, where 
he remains for twelve years physician 
to the Great Mogul emperor Aomngzebe. 
After his return to Franoe he published his 
Travels, an abridgment of the .philosophy 
of Gassendi, a Ireatise on Fre^om and 
Will, and other works. He died at Paris 
in 1688. 

Bemina (ber-nfi'nh), a mountain the 
Rhetian Alps, 13,000 feet hig^ with the 
large Mortsratsoh Glacier. The Bernina 
Pass on the west of the mountain is 7695 
ft in height 
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Bernini (ber-ns'n6), Giovanni Lorenzo, 
Italian painter, sculptor, and architect, 
bom 1598. His marble group, Apollo and 
Daphne, secured him fame at the age of 
eighteen, and he was employed by Urban 
VIII. to prepare plans for the embellish- 
ment of the Basilica of St. Peter’s. The 
belfry and bronze baldaohtno for the high 
altar of St. Peter’s, the front of the College 
de Propaganda Fide, the church of St. 
Andrea k Monte Cavallo^ the palace Bar- 
berini, the model of the monument of the 
Countess Matilda, and the monument of 
Urban VIIL are among his chief works. 
He declined Mazorin’s invitation to France 
in 1644; and though for a short time ne- 
glected after the death of his patron Urban, 
he speedily regained his position under Inno- 
cent X. and Alexander VEL In 1666 he 
accepted the king’s invitation to Paris, tra- 
velling thither in princely state and with 
a numerous retinue. After his return to 
Borne he was charged with the decoration 
of the bridge of St. Angelo, the tomb of 
Alexander YIL, &c. He died in 1680. 

Bemis (ber-ne), Francois Joachim de 
Pierres db, cardinal and minister of Louis 
XV., bom in 1715, died 1794. Madame 
de Pompadour presented him to Louis XV., 
who assimed him an apartment in the Tuile- 
ries, with a pension of 1500 livres. After 
winning credit in an embassy to Venice he 
rose rapidly to the position of minister of 
foreign affairs, and is possibly to be credited 
with the formation of the aUianoe between 
France and Austria which terminated the 
Seven Years* war. The misfortunes of 
France being ascribed to him he was soon 
afterwards banished from court, but was 
made Archbishop of Alby in 1764, and in 
1769 ambassador to Rome, where he re- 
mained tUl his death. When the aunts of 
Louis XVI. left France in 1791 they fled 
to him for refuge, and lived in his house. 
The revolution r^uced him to a state of 
poverty, from which he was relieved by a 
pension from the Spanish court His verse 
procured him a place in the French Aca- 
demy. The correspondence of Bemis with 
Voltaire contains matter of interest 

Bemouilli, or Bernoulli (ber-nd-ye), a 
family which produced eight distinguished 
men of icienoe. The family fled from Ant- 
werp during the Alva administration, going 
first to Fruikf ort, and afterwards to iMle, 
— 1. James, bora at BAle 1654, became 
pcofessor cf mathematics there 1687, and 
died 17fl5. He applied the differential cal- 
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cuius to difficult questions of geometry and 
mechanics; calculated the loxodromic and 
catenary curve, the logarithmic spirals, the 
evolutes of several curved lines, and dis- 
covered the so-called numbers of BemouiUi, 
— 2. John, bora at BAle 1667, wrote with 
his brother James a treatise on the differen- 
tial calculus; developed the integral calcu- 
lus, and discovered, independently of Leib- 
nitz, the exponential calculus. In 1694 he 
became doctor of medicme at B61e^ and in 
1695 went, as professor of mathematics, to 
Groningen. After the death of his brother in 
1705 he received the professorship of mathe- 
matics at B&le, which be held until his 
death in 1748. — 8. Nicholas, nephew of the 
former, born at BRle in 1687; in 1705 went 
to Groningen to John Bemouilli, and re- 
turning with him to Bkle became there pro- 
fessor of mathematics. On the recommen- 
dation of Ijeibnitz he went as professor of 
mathematics to Padua in 1716, but re- 
turned to BRle in 1722 as professor of logic, 
and in 1781 became professor of Roman and 
feudal law. He died in 1759. The three 
following were sons of the above-mentioned 
John Bemouilli: — 4. Nicholas, born at 
B41e 1695, became professor of law there in 
1728, and died in St. Petersburg in 1726. — 
5. Daniel, born at Groningen 1700; studied 
medicine. At the age of twenty-five he 
went to St. Petersburg, returning m 1783 to 
B41e, where he became professor of anatomy 
and litany, and in 1750 professor of natural 
philosophy. He retired in 1777, and died 
in 1782. — 6. John, born at Bdle in 1710, 
went to St. Petersbuig in 1782, became 
professor of rhetoric at B&le in 1743, and 
m 1748 professor of mathematics. He died 
in 1790. The two following were his sons: 
— 7. John, licentiate of law and royal 
astronomer in Berlin, born at B61e in 1744. 
He lived after 1779 in Berlin as director of 
the mathematical department of the Aca- 
demy. Died 1807.— 8 . James, born at BAle 
in 1759; went to St. Petersburg, where he 
became vrofessor of mathematios; married 
a m^d-oaughter of Euler, but died in 1789 
while bathi]^ in the Neva. 

Bem'ttor^ the name of a German noble 
family, of whom the most distinguished was 
Johann Hartwio Ernst, count von Bern- 
sto^, Danish statesman under Frederick 
V. and Christian VIL, bora in Hanover 
1712. He was the most influential member 
of the government, which distinguished it- 
self under his direction by a wise neutrality 
during the Seven Years’ war, Ac., by mea* 



BEBOB BEfiSEREER. 


•ure« for Improving fhe boudition of the 
Danieh peMuiiiT; oy promoting sdencei 
ftnd eMoing to Aeia the expedition which 
Kiehuhr Moompanied. By hie efforts Den- 
mark acquired Holstein. He died 1772. 

fier'oX w a fl^nus of small marine, ocelen- 
terato yimaw, order Ctenophora, transparent 
and gelatiiious, globular in form, floating in 
the se% and shining at night with pnds- 
phorio lighi 

Bero'sns, a priest of ihe temple of Belus 
at Babylon early in the third century B.C., 
who wrote in Greek a history of the Baby- 
lonian Chaldeans found^ on the ancient 
archives of the temple of ^lus. It is known 
only by the quotations f rpm it in ApoUodo- 
rua Busebius, Josephus, &o. 

B or quin (ber-lubp), Arnaub, French 
writer, oom in 1749, first attracted notice 
by hk I^Ues, and by several translations 
entitled Tableaux Anglais; but was best 
known by his Ami des Enfans, a series of 
narratives for cnildren, for which, though 
plagiarized from Weisse’s Kinderfreund, he 
received the prize of the French Academy 
in 1789. He was for some time the edit<^ 
of the Monitenr. pied 1791. 

Beni, or formerly a province and 

dukedom, urith Bourges as capital, almost in 
the centre of France. It is now mainly com- 
prised in the departments Indre and Cher. 

Beni, or Berry, Charles Fbrdihand, 
Duke of, second son of the Count d* Artois 
(afterwards Charles X.), bom at VersaiUes 
Jan. 24, 1778. In 1792 he fled with his 
father to iSirin and served under him and 
Cond^ on the Rhine. In 1801 he came to 
Britun, where he lived alternately in 
London and Scotland oooupM with plaps 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. In 
1814 he landed at Cherbourg, and passed 
on to Paris, gaining many adherents to the 
royal cause; but wey melted away when 
Napoleon landed brom Elba, and the count 
was compelled to retire with the leasehold 
troops to Ghent and Alosi After the 


troops to libent and Alost. After the 
battle of Waterloo he returned to Paris, and 
in 1816 married. He was aasasjdnated by 
LouveLa polirioal fanatic, on Feb. 14, 1820. 
The duke had by his wife, Cafolka Ferqi* 
nanda LpulEiu eldest dau^ter of FVamfls, 
afterwardi ktng of the Two Sicilies, a 
daughter, Louise Marie Hidthsa afterwardi 
Duress of Parma, hnd a posihwous son 
subsequently Imown as ^mte de Chambord < 
B«ei 7 , a suoonleat fruit, in which the 
sebds jsre immersed in a pulpy mass indosed 
by a thin skin. Ihe name is usually given 


to fruits in wjiich the celyx Is adherent to 
the ovary end the Idaoentas are parietal, 
the seeds finally separating from the 
centa and lying loose Ih the pulp, llie 
term, however, u frequently used to include 
fruits in ^bich the ovarjr it frhe and the pla- 
centas central, as the grape. Popnlarly it 
is applied to friiits like the itrawbcffry, bw- 
ing external seedt on a phlpy i:hb<q>tai^ but 
not strictly berries. 

Marry af (ber-yS), AktoIke Pierre, a 
Freium advocate and statasmam bbm in 
Paris 1790. In 1814 he brbolaifliad at 
Rennes the deposition of Niq>oleon, and 
remained till ms death ah avowed lA^tl- 
mist. He assisied his father in tha defence 
of Ney, seonred thb acquittal of General 
Cambronneu and defended Latnehnais from 
a charp;e of athhiam. His eloquence was 
compared with that of Mirabeau, and after 
the dethronement of Charles X (1830) hh 
remained in the Chamber as the sdle Legiti- 
mist orator. His political Services won for 
him a public subscription of 400,000 francS 
in 1836 to meet his pecuhiary diffietdties. 
In 1840 he was one of the eounsel for the 
defence of Louis Najpoleon after the Bou- 
logne fiasco. In 1843 he did holnage to the 
Comte de Chambord ih London, ^hering 
to him through the fevdlutioh of 1848, ana 
voting for the denoSition of the prinoe- 
presideht the morning afthr ihe cCun (PitaL 
He gained additioDm reniitatioh in 18d8 
by & defence of MontaJembert, and was 
oounsri for the FattefBon-BonapaHeS in the 
suit for the recognition of thS Baltimore 
marriage. In 1863 he was re-elebted to the 
Chamlwr with Thiers, and in 1864 feorivefi 
a flattering reception in England* lie died 
in 1^68. 

Bersa^liari (her-sSl-yft're), a corps of 
Italian aharpshooim oiganlzefi early In the 
reign of Tiotor Emmanuel by General Ales- 
sandro della Marmora. iVo battalions took 
part in the Crimean war and distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Tohemaya (Aug. 
16J85f»), 

BarM^dr, a Scandinavian name foa^ war- 
rion who hwht in a ioii of fienty or reck- 
less fury, aMhihg tbrinSelvas oh the efiSmy 
in the most iWar^SsS manner. Hie flirt 
Befbericdr tral wm to have been ArngtiDiL 
thej^dsph^ the^^lsd^iJiaiidad Starkaw 
ahd ttie fiv He wofe no insSm 
battle^ ahd hdd t^ve lool^ Uso odlled 
serher. Hm iMih4 il ptobdbly detifed frrta 
the b^-aark or beiS-&lfi iflirt wofh tri 
oariywdiridriL 
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BsHlildr (t)eori-y8l Audlavdsb, prboe 
of NeofdiAtel and Wagram, manhid, vioe- 
oonatable of France, ko,\ bom 1758; aon of 
a diatingniahed officer. While yet young he 
served America with Iiafayette, and wter 
some years' service in France he joined the 
army of Italy in 1795 as general of divud^ 
and chief or the general staff, reoelving in 
1798 Uie chief command. In this oapaoitv 
he entered Borne, abducted Pius VI., abol- 
ished the papal government, and established 
a consular one. He followed Bonaparte to 
Egypt as chief of the general stim; was 
i^pmted by him minister of war aftw the 
18th Brumaire; accompanied him to Italy 
in 1800, and a^n in 1805, to be present at 
his coronation; ana was appointoa chief of 
the general stan of the grand army in Ger- 
many. In all Napoleon's expeditions he was 
one of his dosest oompanions, on several occa- 
sions rendering viduimle sendees, as at Wag- 
ram in 1809, when he gained the title of 
Prince of Wagram. After Napoleon's abdi- 
cation he was taken into the favour and con- 
fidence of Louis XVIIL, and on Napoleon's 
return the difficulty of his position unhinged 
his mind, and be put an end to his Itfe by 
throwing himself from a window. He left 
a son, Alexander (b. 1810, d. 1887), one of 
the most zealous adherents of Napoleon III. 

ierthollsi (ber-te-U), Claude Louib, 
Couirr, an eminent French chemist, bom 
1748; studied medicine; became connected 
with Lavoirier; was admitted in 1780 mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sdenoes at Paris; 
in 17j94 professor in the normal school tiiere. 
He followed ^naparte to Egypt, and re- 
turned with him in 1799. Noteritbstanding 
the various hononrs conferred on him by 
Napdeon be voted in 1814 for his de- 
tfaronemeiit, and was made a peer fay Ixmis 
Xvlil. Hte <^ief chemical disouveries 
were connected with the andyris of am- 
monlm the nse of chlorine in bleaching, the 
artifioial prodnetion of nitre, Aa His most 
important works were bis Essai de Statiuae 
Ommiqiie (1808), and the M4thode de No- 
meodMare Cfidsdqne (1787). He died in 
Pai^il^22. , 

the name givm in hcnoizr 
eC Barthblkt to a genns of Myrtaoem, of 
]jditeh ody one ^peotee» H exeeUa, la known, 
We tree lonqa vast forests on the banks of 
the Anwswn, Bio Negrc» and Orinoco^ aver* 
aghif 100 feet in height^ with a stem only 
Sfsel te diiMMter, and dertkute of hiandies 
m jpsar the topb It piodboas the wett- 
kmim BnuH-nnti d oomineioeL iriikdi aie 
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contained in a roufid and strong sM-ttssel, 
to the number of from fiftetth to fifty ot 
more, and oontain a great deal df oU. 

Bsrwiolt (ber'lk), or more fully, BsUwick- 
on-Twekd, a seapm to^n cd England, ftif- 
merly a pwrl bor. and (with tnuUl adjoin- 
ing districts a county by iteelf, but now 
incorporated with Ndrthnmberiand| and 
^ving name to a pari. div. of the county. 
It stands on the north or Soottlfh ilfide of 
the Tweed, wi^n half a xUile of itt m^th* 
It is surrounded by w4Ub of ekrth fabed 
with stone, along trhioh is ah agrOtible 
promenade ; the s&eeti are mostly narrow, 
straggling, and irregular. The TWbtd is 
crossed by an old bridge of fifteefi ItTraes 
and by a fine railway viaduct. C^hlcf in- 
dustries : iron foundin[^, the manufacture 
of engines and boilers, agriotlltnral imple- 
ments, feeding-cUkO, manures, ropes, twine, 
&C.; there is a stnall shipping tTade. In 
beginning of the twelich oehtiiry, dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander I., Btiwlok 
was part oi Scotland, ahd the capital of 
the oistrict called Lothian. In 1216 the 
town and castle were storined and taken 
by King John; Brttoe retedk them in 
1818; but, after undergoing various siegeS 
and vicissitudes, both were surrendered to 
Edward IV. In 1482, and havO ever sifibe 
remain^ In postesSiofi Of Ehgland. Pop. 
18,378. — ^The ebunty of Bertnck, the inoSt 
eastern border-county of Scotland, is bounded 
by the German Ocean, Ealt Lothlah, Box- 
Peebles, the river TiTeed, and the Eng- 
lish borders. It is noffilnallv divided into 
the three districts of Landerdale (the Valley 
oi the Leader), Latnmeilnoo^and the Merse 
or Hardi (the valley of the Tweed). Total 
areiL 297,161 aare% of which twd-ttdrdS are 
proactive. The principal rivers are the 
Weed, the Leader, ted Eye, the Whiteadder, 
and Blackadder. Hie minerals are dfiffii- 
poitant, ibongh teeeatone and mail are iCbnn* 
The oonnty is In hl^ tepfite lor 
agriculture, hot has few mahiifaOtares, the 
principal being paper. It rOtnms onO meUi- 
to Parliament. Hie coimty tOiTn if 
Greenlaw. Pop. (1901), 80,810. 

Barwiok, JaSoO Fm-Jai^nt, Hoax of, 
natural son of the BNfite of Vorit (aftet- 
wards James ILJ and ./UabOlla ChttrehiU, 
sister of Maribrnon^; wa8 boTn dt Mod- 
KtMi, in the Bodribonnals, In 1070, and firSt 
wrat by the name of Fitz-Jamei. He m* 
osived his education in France, served In 
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the title of duke. On the landing of the 
Prince of Orange he went to France with 
hii father, and he was wounded at the 
battle of the Boyne, where he nominally 
commanded. He afterwards served under 
Luxembourg in Flanders; in 1702 and 1703 
under the Duke of Burgundy; then under 
Marshal Villerol In 1706 he was made 
marshal of France, and sent to Spaii^ where 
he gained the battle of Almanza, which ren- 
dered Philip y. ^ain master of Valencia. In 
1709 he held with honour the command in 
Dauphind, displaying the highest strategic 
skill against the superior forces of the Duke 
of Savoy. He was kiUed at the siege of 
Philipsburg by a cannon-ball in 1734. 

Berwick, North, a royal (formerly a 
pari) borough and seaport of Scotland, in 
Haddingtonshire, near the entrance of the 
Firth of Forth. Pop. 2784. 

Ber'yl, a colourless, yellowish, bluish, or 
less brilliant green variety of emerald, the 
prevailing hue being green of various shades, 
but always pale, the want of colour being 
due to absence of chromium, which gives to 
the emerald its deep rich green. Its crystals, 
which are six-sided, are usually longer and 
lar^r than those of the precious emerald, 
and its structure more distinctly foliated. 
The best beryls are found in Brazil in 
Siberia, and Ceylon, and in Dauria^ on the 
frontiers of China. Beryls are also found 
in many parts of the United States. Some 
of the finer and transparent varieties of it 
are often called aquamarine. 

Beryllium, a metal occurring in beryl 
and other minerals, of a colour similar to 
zinc. Specific gravity 2*1; malleable; does 
not oxidize in air or water. Atomic weight 
9*4; symbol Be. 

Benelioi, John James, Baron, Swedish 
chemist, bom in 1779; studied medicine at 
Upsala, and after hdding one or two medical 
appointments was apjKdnted lecturer in 
chemistry in the Stockholm military aca- 
demy in 1806, and the following year pro- 
fessor of pharmacy and mediciue. In 1808 
he became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, in 1810 director, and 
in 1818 its perpetual secretary. In 1 818 the 
king made him a noble, and in 1836 a baron. 
He was also a deputy to the National As- 
sembly. He disoovered selealttm and tho- 
rium, first exhibited calcium, barium, strtm- 
tium, tantalum, silioium, and ziroonium In 
the elemental state, and investigated whole 
flansfe aH compounds, as those of fluoric 
add, the metau in the oces of platinum, 


tantalum, molybdenum, vanadium, sulphur 
salts, Ac., and introduced a new nomencla- 
ture and classification of chemical com- 
pounds. In short, there was no branch of 
chemistry to which he did not render essen- 
tial service. His writings comprise an im- 
portant Text-book of Chemistry, View of 
the Composition of Animal Fluids, New 
Bystem of Mineralogy, Essay on ^e 
Ineory of Chemical Proportions^ &o. He 
died in 1848. 

Bes, an Egyptian god, represented clad 
in a lion’s skin, with the head and skull of 
the animal conceding his features, and with 
a dwarfish and altogether grotesque appear- 
ance. 

Beian 9 on (be-san-sG^), a town of East- 
ern France, capital of the department 
Doubs, is situat^ on a rocky peninsula 
washed on three sides by the river Doubs, 
and surmounted by a strong citadel It is 
further strengthened by an outlying system 
of forts on neighbouring eminences. The 
streets are spacious and well laid out, with 
fine cathedrd and churches, public buildings 
and promenades. The manufactures com- 
prise linen, cotton, woollen, and silk goods, 
ironmongery, Ac; but the principal industiy 
Is watchmaking, which employs about 13,000 
persons. Besan 9 on is the ancient Vetontto^ 
HeiovUiumy orBiSonttum described by Caesar. 
In the fifth century it came into possession 
of the Burgundians ; in the twelfth passed 
with Franche-Comt^ to the German Empire. 
In 1679 it was ceded to France along with 
the rest of Franohe-Comt6, of which it re> 
mained the capital till 1798, with a parliar 
ment, Aa, of its own. Pem 65,266. 

BeianV, Sir Walter, English novelist, 
bom 1886, educated in London and at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated with mathematical honours. He was 
for a time professor in the Royal College^ 
Mauritius. His first work. Studies in Eariy 
French Poetry, appeared in 1868, and to the 
field of French literatnre also belong his 
French Humorists and bis Rabelais (for 
the Foreign Classics setlR^ He was for 
years secretary to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and baa publidied a l^stoxy of Jeru- 
salem in connection with Prof. Palmer, a 
Ufe of whom he has alao written. He is 
best known by his novels, a number of 
which were written in partnership witii tbe 
late Mr. James Rice, induding Rei^- 
Money Mortiboy ; This Son of Vmcan; The 
Case oi Mr. Luoraft; The Gdden Butter- 
fly; The Monks of Thelema; Ac. Since 
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Mr. Rioe'i death (1882) he hai written All 
S<irt8 and Conditions of Men ; All in a Gar- 
den Fair; The World Went very Well Then; 
The Rebel Queen; fta He died in 1901. 

Badilik, a Tnrldsh silver coin, value 5 
piastres, or about lOd. sterling. 

Beih'met, a common article of food 
amon^ tribes of the mountainoiui districts 
of Asia Minor, consisting of grapes boiled 
into the consistence of honey. 

Beasara'bia, a Russian province stretch- 
ing in a north-westerly direction from the 
BUick Sea, between the Pruth and Danube 
and the Dniester. It was conquered by the 
Turks 1474, taken by the Russians 1770, 
ceded to them by peace of Bucharest in 
1812; the 8.E. extremity was given to Tur- 
key in 1656, but restored to Russia by 
treaty of Berlin, 1878, in exchange for the 
Dobrudsha. In the north the country is 
hilly, but in the south flat and low. It 
is fertile in grain, but is largely used for 
pasturage. Capital, Kishenef. Pop., chiefly 
Walachians, Gypsies, and Tartars, 1,938,436. 

Bessar^io^ Johannes, titular Mtriaroh 
of Constantinople and Greek sch<^, bom 
in Trebizond 1389 or 1395, died 1472. He 
was made archbishop of Nicaea by John 
PalsBologus, whose efforts to unite the Greek 
and Roman churches he seconded in such a 
wav as to lose the esteem of his countrymen 
and gain that of Pope Eugenius IV., a ho 
made him cardinal He held various im- 
{lortant posts, and was twice nearly elected 
pope. The revival of letters in the fifteenth 
century owed not a little to his influence. 
He left translations of Aristotle and vindi- 
cations of Plato, with valuable coUeotions 
of books and MSa 

Bass^;es (b&-s&zh), a town, France, de- 
partment of Card, with important coal and 
iron mines and blast-furnaces. Pop. 9169. 

Bas'sel, Feudbich Wilhelm, a German 
astronomer, bom in 1784; appointed in 1810 
director of the observatory at Khnigsbeig. 
From 1824 to 1838 he completed a series of 
75,011 observations on the celestial zone 
between 15* N. and 15* s. declination. In 
1840 he oaUed attention to the probable 
ezkteaoe of a planetary mass beyond Ura- 
nus resulting in the dimverT of Neptnne. 
He died in 1846. His prindpsl worini are 
the Elements of Astronomy (1818), and its 
oootinnationS) the TabnUe RegioiiiontaDs 
(1880) and Astronoinioal Reseanshes (1841- 
42 ). His determination of the parallax of 
the star 61 Chrgni was coe of his most note* 
laottiiy praotsBal aohtovemanta 
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Bes'semer, a town of the United States, 
in Alabama, of recent origin, named after 
the inventor, situated in the centre of coal 
and iron flelds, and with numerous blast- 
furnaces. Pop. 4544. 

Bes'semer, Sib Henry, English engineer 
and inventor, was bora in Hertfordsi^ in 
1813. He is celebrated for his new and 
cheap process of rapidlv making steel from 
pig-iron by blowing a blast of air through 
it when in a state of fusion, so as to clear 
it of all carbon, and then adding just the 
requisite quantity of carbon to pr^uoe steel 
— a process which has introduced a revolu- 
tion in the steel-making trade, cheap steel 
being now made in vast cmantities and used 
for many purposes in which its price for- 
merly prohibited its application. He was 
knight^ in 1879. He died in 1898. 

Bestiaires (bes'ti-Srz), or Bebtiaribh, a 
class of books very popular in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirt^th centuries, describing 
all sorts of animals, real and fabled, and 
forming a species of mediieval encyclopedia 
of zoology. The animals were treated as 
symbolic, and their peculiarities or supposed 
peculiarities spirituidly applied. The vol- 
umes are to be found botn in liatin and in 
the vernacular, in prose and in verse. 

Beta. See Beet, 


Betamos (be-tan'thos), a town of Nor- 
thern Spain, prov. Coruila. Pop. 81 22. 

BeV^ Bet'le, a species of pepper, CVto- 
viea Betel, a creeping or climbing plant, 
native of the East Indies, nat. order Piper- 
aceie. The leaves are employed to inclose 
a piece of 
the areca 
or betel-nut 
and a little 
lime into a 
pellet, which 
is extensive- 
ly chewed 
m the East 
The pellet 
is hot and 
acrid, but 
hasaromatio 
and astrin- 
gent pro- 
perties. It 
tinges the 
saliva, gums, 
and lips a brick-red, and bladkens the teeth. 
See next art 

Batal-mit, the kernel of the fruit of the 
beautifal palm Ariea Catiekn^ found In 



iMf, flowen, snd nut Betel ^alm 
lArteaCfat$eku). 
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aad Die and named from beine 
ehewed alon g with betel-lea^. (See preoed- 
% l^en ^pe it ia of the sue of a 

ohenjt conical in shm* h«>wn pxtem#y, 
and mottled internally ISce a nu^men . Cey- 
lon fl^e e3(po)ia 70^000 cwi annually. 

1|j|tn'»p|rp now ca^ed M'Azwrtyth or 
IdmrUHi n village of Palestine at the base 
of M^pnift OliveC about 2 miles s. of Jeru- 
sslemi formerly thp home of Martha, Hi^, 
and Lazarus, and the place near which the 
ascension of our Lord took place. 

Bethes'da (*honse of mercy*), a pool in 
Jerusalem near St Stephen's and the 
Tepaple of Omar. It is 400 feet long, 180 
broaq, apd 75 4oep, ana now known as 3ir- 
ket IstmI (see Jonn v. 2-9). 

Bet^leham, the birthplace of Clupst; a 
village, formerly a topm, in Palestine, a fevf 
miles Muth 7>^m Jerusalem* Fop. about 
3000, chiedy Christians, who make rosaries, 
cruciOxes, Ac., for pilgri^. Thera are 
three convents for OatholioiL Qreeks, and 
Armenians. A richly a4ornaa grotto lighte4 
with silver and prystal lamps, under the 
choir of the fine church huilt by Justinian, 
is shown as the actual spot where Jesus 
was bom. 

Bethlehem, a town of the Fnited States, 
founded by Moravians in 1741 in PennsyL 
vania, on the Lehigh, aorosf which is a 
bridge connecting it with S. ^Sathlehem. 
the seat of Lehigh University. Pop. of 
both together, 17,064. 

Bethlehemites, a name applied (1 ) to the 
followers of Jerome Ifuss, from Bethlehem 
Church, Prague, where he preached; (2) to 
an order of monks, established according to 
Matthew Paris in 1257, with a monastery 
at Cambridge; (3) to an order founded in 
Guatemala about 1655 by Fray Pedro, a 
Frandscan tertiary^ a native of Tenerifia* 
It spread to Mexion, Peru, and the Canary 
Islands. An order of nuns founded in 1667 
bore the same name. 

Bathlm-^Hhor* that is, Oabrid^^Um^ 
bom of Pmtestant Magyar family in 1580; 
fought under Gsludel Bathori, and then 
joined ^ Turks, whose aid he m^e 
himself Prince 61 Transylvania in 1618. 
IxL 1619 he assisted the ^hemians against 
Austria, and, marching into Hungary, wm 
eleoted king by the noUes (16$^). xIub 
title he surrendered in return for the oesrion 
to idfn by the SpuMm Frederick IL of 
seven Hungarian counties and two Blle s f au 


Bathaal flfpen, a municipsl and parlia- 
mentary borough of eastern London, north- 
east of the City. The psri. hpn W two 
divisions Pop. 129,104. 

Bdthuim (hft-tfin), sn did toim fri 
dep. of Pas de Calais, witii various indus- 
tries and a considerable trade. ^The family 
of Bdthune (extinct since 1807) is cele- 
brated, and a branch d to which Car- 
dinal Beaton bebnged, was established in 
Scotland about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Pop 11,870. 

Betluaas. See Bechmnat. 

Betlif, or Biti^is, a towm Turirilh Ar- 
menia, not far from Lake Van, one pf the 
most ancient cities pf Kurdistan. Pop. 
(Turks, Kurds, and A!;^enians), fropi 5000 
to io,ooa 

Baton, e concrete composed of lime and 
gravel, um to fqrm artificial foundations 
on insecure sites. 

Bet'opy, the popular name of £ltachy$ 
Betonioa (or BefUmioa ojficmdl^s), a labiate 
British plant with purple flowers which 
grows in woods, formerly much employed in 
medicine, and sometimes used to dye wool of 
a fine dark-yellow colour. — IfioUcr h^ny, 
^rophtilafia a^wUtca, is named tpm the 
resemblanoe of us leaf to that of betony. 

Batrpth'ment, a mutual promise or con- 
tract hjeiween two parties, by whn^^ they 
bind themselves to many. It wep aueieutly 
attend^ with the intefchange of rings, 
joining bends, and kiseing in presence of 
witnesses; and formal be^thment is still 
the custom on the continent of Europe^ be- 
ing either sohjmn (made in t^ f^oe pf the 
churrii) or private (made befpre witnesses 
out of the church). Aa betrothinee^ ere 
contiacte, they are valid between per- 
sons whose oapso|tt»||| isi^oo^nhECd by laWt 
and the breach c| i^ny be the subjem 


of litigation. 

BptV- 
reign of 

ellp, Bni^ 
meansflf* 
of 



English actor (n the 
in 1^5; excelled 

of Btamlet, 

[otf pw, and was t|M 
riilntnff soenes instead 
tbe'^^wh^riage- 


in 1710, ^ 

4l^7- #• up®**, m 1^9 ft 

Japt|«ft»9aw>wy; tft* Ainqroai Wmir.or 

5^ ''^ *•• *"**“ 

lud 16701 WM ■w> •)> ftomM w caput*. 

WftNtCug w pladgiiig of inaftv 
2 PWVlijr Wt ft.«aufia«^^o» Sfftft. 

Hie Draeasses tm biMliifr max faa hast fllnau 


— BiraOiA^. 


fiinii9^€B lAe mtippfSiif Of pauiiig xriver- 

l4^ n^tf ke^. BeUon up 

^yi4^ intQ tyo clM p yf i U^ni of 
botiei^ a|:i4 life or prof 

bo^tqc% who form hettijig rfng, vad 
make a laying by Mlting Miinet bor^ 
MpcQT^dng tp a paetbodio^ plap. Py 
mptboa i|4ppM by tbe i^eainiofml be^ 
tbe element of obanoe is i|e far yi ppssib)e 
rpmove4 from bis tran^aotii^ So be 
can oslouli^ with a reasonaple prosp^ of 
having bis otJoulations verified, on making 
more or less profit as tbe raiolt of p seyion’s 
eifgagements. Instead of bac]^g any par- 
ticmlar horse, tbe professionia bettor lays 
tbe same sum against every horse that takes 
tbe field, or a certain number of them, and 
in doing so be has usually to give odds, 
wbiob are greater or less aooordmg to tbe 
estimate formed of the chance of success 
which each of the horses has on which the 
odds are given. In this way, while in the 
event of me race being won (as is usnaQy 


4epen^ which horse it is that wins a 
race wbefener tbe book-maker gaip or loses. 
If the first favpnrite wins It is evidently the 
worst thii|g tM happen for the book- 
maker, for se he is bound to receive the sum 
of tbo amounts tq which all the bof^ ex- 
paptf pm Hm IwpK jMwd. ^ }»»«* 4 p- 
di^stipn innst be niade ms tptm 
on nooojtpt of t^e fiist favpimte. Very 
f^nently the xeosipts of tbe book-maker 
m am ou nte d by sums Pfdd on ecooimt m 


event of the race being won (as is usually 
the case) by any of the hors^ entered m 
the bettfng-bock of a profosuonal bettor, 
the latter nas uwaya a certain fixed sum 

a £1000) to peyi he receives froni the 
ere of the losers sfims which vary in 
proportion to the odds given. Thus, |f a 
DooV’inaker is makipg a £1000 book, ana 
the odds agpdnst seme horse is 4 to 1 , bo will 


bot^ wim hpve been oaok#" 
m&stall Sometimos, although not often, 
^ odds m gi w upon end not agafiift a 
puitiouiar nurse, fiudks may also be made 
nn on the nrinMniA ai hottinff mv 

ntitimiiT hone aetthiff a ajwAng 

onn-mm « thp odda dven ngninst tbe 

ism hme wbming. mod® <** 

jpjnpo^ 

opM llikff yUeti ppdk a those 

pPlf Wrt *u ^ «jei®l^ 

4t^ 


asilgnpd ^ him itisnn% ^7 which he 
backs, apd the backer of the winning hone 
gaina the whole stages. If there are more 
persons taking part in the sweepetake than 
there are horses running some of theni must 
diraw blanks» in whiph case pf course their 
stakes are at onoe loet. In the yean Im- 
mediately preceding 1850 the |Waotice of 
betting had InoreasM to such an extent in 
England that an act for the suppreesion of 
betting-houses (16 and 17 Viet o. 119, 1858) 
was passed, fc^owed by acts condemning 
persons unlawfully ^daying or betting in the 
stoeets or public places as rogues and vaga- 
bands. A later act (87 Viot. o. 15, 18?4) 
imposed penalties on persons advertising or 
sending letters, circulars, telegrams, fta, as 
to betting. Similar le^ r^^otions are 
nominally operative in ^anoe and America. 
Betk^. $66 Kangaroo KaL 
Bet'nla, the birch genus, type of the 
order Betulacew, whim belongs to the 
amentaceous plants, and ooniists of trees 
or shrubs with alternate, simple, stipuled 
leaves, flowers in catkins, scales in plm of 
perianth; genera ^eUda and (alder). 

Betwi, a river of India rising in the 
Vindhyarpugp in Bhopal, and after a north- 
easterly course of 360 miles joiplng the 
dumna at Hamirpur. 

^gnst (hoist), FBisDBioa Ekedinaio), 
Oouin VON, Saxon and Austrian statesman, 
was bom at Dresden in 1809, died in 1886. 
9c adopted tbe career of diplomacy, as 
member of embassies or ambaspM^ for 
Saxony mahiad at Berlin, Paris, l^unid), 
UUfi liondon. He was succea^vely minister 
of foreign affairs and of tbp mteriQ|r for 
Saxony. At tbe London conference rpgar- 
ding the Sobleswig-9oistein dlfllodty he 
represented tbe Genpan Ban<L He lent 
influence on the siae of Austria ugshuit 
Prussia before tbe ffu of 1866, after whfob, 
foding his position m Saxony dl^ouU, he 
entered the smrvice of Austria as ndnlriwr 
of foreign affetrs, beoamp president cf the 
minktiy, Imperial cbanoellor, and m 1868 
was created opnnt. In 1871>f'8 he was 
ambisaador in London, in 1878-82 in pads 
BgUffeipi (boTtn), a ^wp in Pmasiao'* 
SiM Mar fibe a. 1 . frppiipr, fp fhu gow- 
omt of Oppdn; % centre of a miping 
matript. Mannf^rsa of dlotb ton** 


tkot), Hoxth and South, 
estiuwy cf the Scheldt^ 
ice cl ma of 

^00 ucrep^ psp. (dpO; 




BEVERIDGE 


BEYROUT. 


area of South Bevdand, 84,000 acres, pop. 
23,000; chief town, Goes, 5^0. It is very 
fertile, and has manufactures of salt, leather, 
beer, Ac. 

BeVeridge, William, an English divine, 
bom in 1687, studied at Cambridge, and in 
his twenty-first year published a work on 
the study of Heln^w, Chaldee, Syriac, Ara- 
bic, and Samaritan, with a Syriac grammar. 
In 1660 he became vicar of Ealing, and was, 
after various ecclesiastical preferments, ap- 
pointed Bishop of St. Asaph in 1704. He 
died at Westminster in 1708. His works 
include an Introduction to Chronology, 
1669; his Synodicon, containing the Apos- 
tolic Canons, &c., 1672; and minor devo- 
tional treatises on the Christian life, public 
pr^er, 8 lo , 

Bev'erley, town of England, E. riding of 
Yorkshire, 10 miles n.n.w. of Hull, and 1 
from the river Hull, with which it has 
canid connection; has a fine Gothic minster, 
completed in the reign of Henry III., and 
in some regards unsurpassed. Chief manu- 
factures: iron castings, agricultural imple- 
ments. manures, railway wagons, cement, &c. 
Pop. 18,186. 

BeVerley, John of, an English prelate and 
saint, bora about the middle of the seventh 
century at Harpham, Yorkshire; appointed 
abbot of St. Hilda; afterwards Bishop of 
Hexham in 685; and two years later Arch- 
bishop of York. He founded a college for 
secular priests at Beverley, where he retired 
in 717, and died in 721. Bede, who was 
his pupil, believed that he could work mir- 
acles, a power attributed to bis remains for 
some centuries. 

Bewdley ^Beaulieu’), a town, England, 
Woroesterahire, on the right bank of the 
Severn. Manufactures— combs, ropes, lea 
ther, and brass work; some malting is also 
carried on. It now gives name to a park 
div. of the county. Pop. 2866. 

Bewick (ba'ik), Thomas, a celebrated 
English wood engraver, bora in Northum- 
berland in 1758. He was apprenticed to 
Beilby, an engraver in Newcastle, and exe- 
cuted the wo^cuts for Hutton’s Mensura- 
tion so admirably that his master advised 
Mm to turn his attention to wood-enmving. 
With this view he piooteded to London, and 
in 1775 received the Society of Arts prise for 
the best wood-engraving. Beturning in a 
short time to Newcastle he entered Into part- 
nership with Beilby, and became known as 
a skilled wood-engraver and derigner by his 
illustrations to Gay's Fables, .Akop’s Fi^es^ 


Ac. He quite established his fame by the 
issue in 1790 of his History of Quadrupeds 
(text compiled by Beilby), the iUuBtrations 
of which were superior to anything hitherto 
produced in the art of wood-engraving. In 
1797 appeared the first, and in 1804 the 
second volume of his British Birds, gener- 
ally regarded as the finest of his works 
(text partly by Bewick). Enlarged and im- 
proved editions of both books soon followed. 
Among Ms other works may be cited the 
engravings for Goldsmith’s Traveller and 
Darted Village, Parnell’s Hermit, and 
Somerville’s Chase. He died in 1828. His 
younger brother John, who gave promise 
of attaining equal eminence, died in 1795, 
aged tMrty-five. 

Bez (b&), a village of Switzerland, canton 
Vaud, with salt works and warm sulphur 
baths now much frequented. Pop. 4000. 

Bey. See Beff, 

Beyle (bftl), Marie-Hbnbi, a French au- 
thor widely known by his pseudonym de 
Stendhal; born at Grenoble 1783; held civil 
and military appointments under the empire; 
took part in the Russian camera of 1812, 
thence until 1821 lived at Muan, cMefly 
occupied with works on music and painting. 
After nine years’ residence at Pans he be- 
came in 1880 consul at Trieste, and in 1888 
at Oivita VecoMab In 1841 he returned to 
Paris, and died in 1842. The distinguishing 
feature of Ms works was the application of 
acutely analytic faculties to sentiment in all 
its varieties, his best books being the De 
I’Amour, 1822; Le Rouge et le Noir, 1881; 
and lia Chartreuse de Parme, 1889. 

Beyrottt ( bi-rot'), or BmuT (ancient 
Berytus)f the chief seiq)ort of Syria, 60 
miles N.w. of Damascus (89 by i^way); 
pop. 120,000, largify Christians. It stands 
on a ton^e of liM projecting into an open 
bay and backed by the Lebanon range, and 
has rapidly increased since 1885, mainly 
owing to the extension of the silk trade, of 
wMch it is the centre. Its other chief ex- 
ports are olive-oil, cereals, sesame, tobacco, 
and wool; manufactures are silk and cotton. 
The old town has narrow, dirty streets, 
very different from the new with its modem 
houses, hotelstchurches, colleges, andsohools, 
gardens and carri^e drives. Tliere ate gas- 
works, and a railway runs to Damascus. 
Ancient Beyrout was an important Phoeni- 
cian dW. The Byaantine emperor Theo- 
dosius IL raised it to the rank of a metro- 
polis, and it again rose to importance dur- 
ing the Crusades. In later times it was 
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long In the poeeeeelon of the Druees. It was 
bombarded and taken by the British in 1840. 

Ba'an (properly, de Aze\ Thkodobe; next 
to Calvin the most distinfipiished man in the 
early reformed dinrch <» Geneva; bom of a 
noble family at Veselay, Bumindy, 1519; 
educated in Orleans under Meldiior Vol- 
mar, a German scholar devoted to the Refor- 
mation; in 1589 became a Uoentiate of law, 
and went to reside at Paris. His habits at 
this time were dissipated, and his Poemata 
Juvenilia^ Latin verses of a more than Ovi- 
dian freedom, were afterwards a frequent 
ground of attack upon him. The reforming 
influence of a severe illness led in 1548 to 
his retirement to Geneva and his marriage 
witii his mistress. In 1549 he became pro- 
fessor of Greek at Lausanne, occupying him- 
self with the completion of Marot’s trans- 
lation of the Psalms and the study of the 
New Testament, and corresponding fre- 
quently with Calvin. In 1558 he was sent 
by the Swiss Calvinists on an embassy to 
obtain the intercession of the Protestant 
princes of Germany for the release of Hugue- 
nots imprisoned in Paria In the following 
year he went to Geneva as a preacher, ana 
soon after became a professor of theology, 
and the most active assistant of Calvin. He 
also rendered admirable service to the cause 
of the reformers at the court of the King of 
Navarre and in attendance upon Cond4 and 
Coliray. At Calvin’s death in 1564 the 
adounistration of the Genevese Church fell 
entirely to bis care. He presided in the 
synods of the French Calvinists at La Ro- 
<melle (1571) and at Nismes (1572); was 
sent by Cond4 (1574) to the court of the 
elector palatine; and at the religious confer- 
ence at Montp^er (1586) cmposed James 
Andreas and the thedogians of Wttitemberg. 
At the SM of sixty-nine he married his 
second wim (1588), and In 1597 wrote a lively 
poetlaal refutation of the rumour that he 
had recanted and was dead. In 1600 he 
resigned his oCBdal functions, and he died 
In retirement in 1605. Among his many 
works, his Htetory of Calvinism In France 
from 1521 to 1568, and Theological Trea- 
are stfll esteexnad; but he is most fa- 
mous for bli Latin trandatioa of the New 
Testament. 

Bis'int^ aBytantlne gold ducat, a round, 
iat niioe of gmd, wtthont impresiiion, sup- 
posad to have been the emrent coin of 
ttynnitinm. They are frequently employed 
ns n bMl& cluo^pa, a custom soppoM to 
knne been introduoeq by the Ohiiaasrs. 


Bdsiera (hft-zyar; anc. BHftrtt), a town 
in Southern Fnmoe, dep. Htfrault, beauti- 
fully situated on a height and surrounded 
by old walls. Its chief edifices being the 
cathedral, a Gk>thic structure crowning the 
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height on which the town stands, and the 
old Episcopal palace, now used for public 
offices; manufactures woollens, h^ery, 
liqueurs, chemicals, Ac., with a good trade 
in spirits, wool, grain, oil, verdigris, and 
fruits. In 1209 Bdziers was the scene of a 
horrible massacre of the Albigenses. Pop. 
49,186. 

Besiqiie (be-zek'), a simple game of cards 
most commonly played by two persons with 
two packs. It was a favourite game at the 
French court in the eighteenth century, and 
was some time ago rerived in England. 

Be'soflg, a concretion or calcmus, of a 
roundish or ovate form, met with in the 
stomach or intestines of certain aifiinals, 
especially ruminants. Nine varieties of be- 
som have been enumerated, broadly divis- 
ible Into those which consist mainly of 
mineral and those which consist of organic 
matter. The tme oriental bezoan^ bbtained 
from the gaaelle, belong to the Mond diaa. 
They are fonned by aocredon round come 
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foreign snbitanoe, a bit of wood, itraw, 
hair, Ac,, and were formerly regarded as 
effioiKsiouB in preventing infection and the 
effects of poison. 

Bhagalpur (bha-gal-por'), a city in Ben- 
gal, capital of a district and division of the 
same name, on the right bank of the Gan- 
ges, here seven miles wide, lliere are sev- 
eral indigo works in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 76,760. — The division of Bhagalpur 
has an area of 20,511 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(chiefly Hindus and Mohammedans) of 
8,582,490. — The district has an area of 
4226 square miles; p^. 2,088,56b. 

Bhamo, a town ot Bum^ on the Upper 
Irrawaddy, about 40 miles from the Chinese 
frontier. It is the starting-point of cara- 
vans to Yunnan, and is in position to become 
one of the great emporiums of the East in 
event of a regular overland trade being estab- 
lished between India and West China. 

Bhaadaxa (bhan-da'ra), a town of India, 
Central Provinces, with manufactures of 
hardware and cottons. Fop. 11,150. 

Bhang. See Hathuh, 

Bhartfrar'. See Bhurtpore, 

Bhar'tiihari, Indian poet, reputed author 
of a book of apophthegms, aocormng to legend 
a dissolute brother of King VikramAmtya 
(first century u.o.), who became a hermit 
and ascetic. The collection of 800 apoph- 
thegms bearing his name is, however, pro- 
bably an anthology. 200 of them were 
translated into English and published at 
Niiniberg by Abraham Rom as early as 
1653, the first Indian wriungs known in 
Europe. 

Bhatgaon (bhat-gii'on), a town of Nepal, 
about 8 miles from Khatmando. Pop. 
80,000. 

Bheels, or Bhils, a Dravidio race in- 
habiting the Vindhya, Satpura, and Sat- 
mala mils, a relic of the Indian aboiirines 
driven from the plains by the Ai^an Raj- 
puts. They app^ to have been orderiy 
and industrious under the Delhi emperors; 
but on the transfer of the power in the 
eighteenth century from the Moguls to the 
Marathas they asserted their independenoe, 
and being treated as outlaws took to the hUls. 
Various attempts to subdue them were made 
by the Gaekwar and by the British in 1818 
without success. A body of them was, how- 
ever, subsequently reclaimed, and a Bhed 
corps formed, which stormed the retreats of 
the rest of the race and reduced them to 
comparative order. The hill Bheels wear 
little clothing, and live precariously on grain, 


wild roots and fruits, vermin, &c., but the 
lowland Bheels are in many respects Hindu- 
ized. Their total numbers are about 7 50,000. 

Bhel. See Bd. 

Bhilsa, or Bilba, a town of India, in 
Gwalior State, on a trap-rock, right bank of 
the Betwa. It has a fort ana well-built 
suburb, but is chiefly interesting on account 
of the Buddhist topes in the neighbourhood, 
those at Sancbi (4^ miles B.W.) being espe- 
cially noteworthy. Pop. 9700. 

Bholan^ Pass. See Belem Pass. 

BhooJ. See BhUij. 

Bhopal (bho-phr), a native state of Cen- 
tral India under British protection, on the 
Nerbudda, in Malwah. Aroa, 687 4 sq. milea 
The counl^ is full of jungles, and is tra- 
versed by a part of the Vindhya Mts. The 
soil is fertile, yielding wheat, maize, millet, 
pease, and the other vegetable productions 
of Central India. Chief exports: sugar, 
tobacco, ginger, and cotton. The distri^ is 
well watered by the Nerbudda, Betwa, and 
minor streams. Pop. 1 ,094,800. — ^The capi- 
tal of above state, adso called Bhopal, is on 
the boundary between Malwah and Gund- 
wana. Pop. 77,023. Fine artificial lakes 
east and west of the town. 

BhfiJ (bh6j), chief town of Cutch in India, 
Bombay presidency, at the base of a fortified 
hill, with military cantonments, high school 
and school of art, mausoleums of the Raos 
or chiefs of Cutch, Pop. 26,862. 

Bhurtpore', or Bhabtpub', a native 
state, India, in RaipuUna, bounded B. by 
Agra, B. and w. by the Rajput States. 
Area, 1974 sq. miles. The surface is gener- 
ally low, and the state is scantily supplied 
with water; soil generally light and sandy; 
chief productions: com, cotton, and sugar. 
The country is also known as Brij, and is 
the only Jdi state of any dze in India. 
Under British poreleolion nnoe 1826. Pop. 
640,620. — The oaufeal, which has the same 
name, is a fortified pli^ and was formerly 
of great strength, Lord Lake being com- 
pelled to ndse the siege in 1805 after losing 
8100 men. It was tiucen by Lord Comber- 
mere in 1827. The rajah*s palace is a large 
building of red and yellow freestone pre- 
sentinir n ptoturesque appearance. Pop. 
(1891), 67,560 ; (1901), 48,601. 

Bhutan (bhu-wK iimpendent state 
in the Eastern Hluialaya^ with an area of 
about 10,000 sq. milea, lying between Thibet 
on the M. and Assam and the Jalpaignii DIB- 
trict on the a., and consisting of rugged and 
lofty mountains abounding in sulmine and 
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picturesque soenery. Pop. 20,000 or 80,000. 
The Bhutanese are a backward raoe, gov- 
erned by a Dharm RajaK^ regarded as an 
incarnation of deity, and by a Deb Rajahs 
with a council of eight. They are nominally 
Buddhists. After various aggressive incur- 
cions and the capture and iU treatment of 
i^r Ashley Eden, the British envoy, in 1863, 
they were compelled to cede to the British 
considerable (Mirtions of territory, in return 
for a yearly allowance of £2100. 

BU^ra, Bight of, an African bay run* 


ning in from the Gulf of Guinea, having the 
Cameroon Mountains at its inner angle, 
and containing the island of Fernando 

POb 

Bial'yito]^ or Bjblostok, town, Russian 
Poland, province of Grodno; well built, with 
a palace formerly belonging to the Counts 
Braniski, and known as the ‘Polish Ver- 
sailles' Pop. 56,611. 

Bia'na, a town of India, Bhurtpore, an 
old place with many temples, venerated by 
Mahommedans. Pop. 8758. 
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BiaacaTilla, a town of Sicily on the 
southern side ai Etna. Pop. 13,021. 

BiaJichini (-ke'n?), Fbanobsco, Italian 
historian and astronomer, bom 1662. Pope 
Alexander VIII. bestowed on him a rich 
benefice, with Uie appointment of tutor and 
librarian to his nephew Cardinal Pietro 
Ottoboni ; and Clement XL appointed him 
secretary to the commission for the correction 
of the cidendar. He spent eight years in the 
endeavour to draw a meridian across Italy 
like that drawn by Cassini through France; 
left a portion ci a Universal Hiitory, and 
works on Uie planet Venus, on the Sepulchre 
of Augustus, Ac. Died 1729. 

Biard (te-dr), Aooustb Fran^oib, a 
French mre painter, bora in 1798, died in 
1882. He travelled extensively, visiting 
Spain, Greece, Syria, Egypt, Mexico^ Brazil, 
Ae. Among his be^lmown pkstnm have 
been the Babes in ihe Wooa (1828); the 
Beggar's Family (1886) ; the Combat with 
Polar Bean (1889); and the Strolling 
Playen^aewintheLaxemboiiig. A strong 
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element of caricature runs through most of 
his works. 

Biariritx, a small seaport, France, Basses- 
Pyr4n^, near Bayonne. It b^me a 
fashionable watering-place during the reign 
of Napoleon III., who had an autumn 
residence there. Pop 11,495. 

Bi'aa, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
born at Priene, in Ionia; flourished about 
570 &o. He appears to have l)een in repute 
as a political and legal adviser, and many 
saying of practical wisdom attributed to 
bim are preserved by Diogenes Laerttus 
BiM(bi-a80, one of the five 1*W rivers of 
the Punjab, India, rishig in the Himalayas 
(18,326 ft), and ^wing first In a westerly 
and then in a souther^ direction until ft 
unites with the Sutlej after a course of 300 
miles. ^ 

Bib, a fish of the cod family {Morrhua 
lu»ca\ found in tiie Britirii seas, about a 
foot long, the body very deep, esteemed as 
excellent eating. It is called also pout at 
whiHng pout. 


BIBBRAGH BIBLE. 


Bibmdh (belM-iAA), a town of Gtormuiy, 
Wtirtemberg, on the Bin, formerly a free 
imperial dty. The French under Moreau, 
dexeated the AuBtrians near Biberaoh in 1 796. 
Po^ 7799. 

Bible (Greek hMia^ hooka, from hiUoBf 
the inner bark of the papyrus, on which the 
andenta wrote), the collection of the Sacred 
Writlnn or Holy Scriptures of the Chris- 
tians. Its two naain dirisions, one received 
^ both Jews and Christians, the other by 
CThristians only, are improperly termed 
Testaments, owing to the confusion of two 
meanings of the Greek word diathikif which 
was applied indifferently to a covenant and 
to a last will or testament The Jewish 
religion being represented as a compact 
between God and the Jews, the Christian 
religion was regarded as a new compact be- 
tween God and the human race; and the 

Writings of the (5d ^d^ New Covenants. 
The books of the Old Testament received 
by the Jews were divided by them into 
three dassea: 1. The Law, contained in the 
Pentateuch or five books of Moses. 2. The 
Prophets, comprising Joshua, Judges, I. and 
II. Samuel, I. and ll. Kings, Isidah, Jere- 
miah, Ezeldel, and the twelve minor pro- 
phets. 3. The Ketubim, or Hagiographa 
{holy writings), containing the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, Job, in one division; Buth, La- 
mentations, Ecdesiastes, Esther, the Song 
of Solomon, in another division; Danie^ 
Ezra, Nehemiah, L and IL Chronicles, in 
a third. These books are extant in the 
Hebrew language; others, rejected from the 
canon as apocryphal Protestants, are 
found only in Greek or Latin. 

The books of Moses were deposited, accord- 
ing to the Bible,in the tabemade,near the ark, 
the other samred writings being itoilarly pre- 
served. They were removed by Solomon 
to the temple, and on the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar probably per- 
ished. According to Jewish traditiou Ezra^ 
with the isristance of the great synagogue, 
collected and compared as many copies as 
could be found, and from this collation an 
edition of the whole was prepared, with the 
exoetdioii of the writin« of Ezra, Malaohi, 
and Nehemiah, added subsequently, and cer- 
tain obviously later insertions in other books. 
When Judas Maocabamsrepaired the temple^ 
which had bean destroyed Antiodius 
E{4>haae8, he placed In it aoorreot copy of 
the Hebrew SeriptureA whether the reeen- 
sion of Esra or not ie not known. TUs 


copy was carried to Home by Titus. The 
exact date of the determiiMtion of the 
Hebrew canon is uncertain, but no work 
known to be written later than about 100 
years after the captivity was admitted into 
it by the Jews of Palsstiiia The Hellen- 
istic or Alexandrian Jews, however, were 
less strict, and admitted many later writ- 
ings, forming what is now Imown as the 
Apocrypha, hi which they were followed by 
the Latin Churdi. The Protestant churches 
at the Beformation gave in their adherence 
to the restricted Hebrew canon, though the 
Apocrypha was long included in the various 
ecutions of the Bible. The division into 
chapters and verses, as it now exists, is of 
comparatively modem origin, though divi- 
sions of some kind were early introduced. 
Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, in the 
thirteenth century, divided the Latin trans- 
lation known as the Vulgate into chapters 
for convenience of reference, and similar 
divisions were made in the Hebrew text by 
Babbi Mordecai Nathan in the fifteenth 
century. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century the verses in Bobert Stephanus's 
edition of the Vulgate were for the first 
time marked by numbers. 

The earliest and most famous version of 
the Old Testament is the Septuagint, or 
Greek translation, executed by Alexandrian 
Greeks, and completed probably before 180 
B.O., different portions being done at differ- 
ent times. This version was adopted by 
the early Christian church and by the Jews 
themselves, and has always held an import- 
ant place in regard to the interpretation and 
history of the Bible. The Syriac versioii, 
the PesAtto, made early in the second cen- 
tury after Christ, is celebrated for its fidel- 
ity. The Coptic version was made from the 
Septuagint in the third or fourth century. 
The Gothic venlon, by UlpliAai, Was made 
from the Septuagint in the fbntrai oentury, 
but mere insignmoant fragments of it are 
extant The most important Latin version 
is the Vulgate, exeCaM.l|y Jerome, partly 
on the bai^ of the HebiW, and 

collated in 406 a.i>. 

The printed options of the Hebrew Bible 
are very numerom. The first edition of 
the entire Hebrew Bible was printed at 
Sondno in 1488. The Bresdan edition of 
1494 was used by Luther in making his 
German translation. The editions of Athias 
(1681 and 1667) are mudi esteemed lor. 
thdr beauty and oorreotneas. Van dsr 
Hooglit followed the latter* Dr fiManiootl 
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did more tium May one of blf nredeoeesori 
to letUe the Henrew text. His Hebrew 
Bible appeared at Oxford in 1776-80, two 
Tols. folio. The text is from that of Van 
der Hooght, with which 630 MSS. were 
oollated. He Bossi, who published a supple- 
ment to Kennioott’s edition (Parma, 1784- 
99, five vols. 4to), collated 958 MSS. The 
German Orientalists, Gesenius, He Wette, 
&c.f in recent times, have done very much 
towards correcting the Hebrew text The 
oldest MS. of the Hebrew Bible belongs to 
1106, and presents what is known as the 
Massoretic text, that is the text provided 
with the vowel points and other markings 
which were inserted by Jewish schoU^ 
known as the Massoretes. 

The books of the New Testament were 
all written in Greek, unless it be true, as 
some critics suppose, that the Gospel of St. 
Matthew was origimdly written in Hebrew. 
Most of these imtings have always been 
received as canoxiical; but the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, commonly ascribed to St. Paul, 
that of St Jude, the second of Peter, the 
second and third of John, and the Apo- 
calypse, have been doubted. The th^ 
oldiest MSS. are: (1) the Sinaitic MS., dis- 
covered by Tischendorf in a convent on 
Mount Sii^ in 1859, assigned to the middle 
of the fourth century; (2) the Vatican MS. 
at Borne, of similar date; (8) the Alexandrine 
MS, in the British Museum, assigned to 
the noiddle of the fifth century. Each MS. 
contains also the Septuagint Greek of the 
Old Testament in great jMxi, The Vulgate 
of Jerome embraces a Latin translation of 
the New as well as of the Old Testament, 
baaed on an older Latin version. The divi- 
sion of the text of the New Testament into 


chapters and verses was introduced later 
than that of the Old Testament; but it is 
not precisely known when or by whonL The 
Gieek test was first printed in the Com- 
plntcnsian Polyglot, & 1514; in 1616 an 
edition of it was published at Bead by 
Erasmus. Among recent valuable editions 
are those of Lachmann, Tischendorf^ Tre- 
geOsi^ and Westcott and Hort 
Of trap4ations of the Bible into modem 
langmges the Engilah and the German are 
thanuMtceMrateA CMderahle portions 
wmt translated Into Aittlo-SaxoiL indod- 


lag theCknpds and the Aslter, WydiffeVi 
%ansla tt on o| the whole BUde (from the 
Vakate), hagon about 1856, waa conmleted 
ha^ Ms deaik which todc fdaoe in 
1194. Thafiialii^^yankMiof theWde 
iW 


In English was the translation of William 
TindaU or Tyndale, whose New Testament 
was printed in quarto at Cologne in 1525, a 
small octavo edition appearing at the same 
time at Worms. TonsUdl, buhop of Lon- 
don, cMised the first edition to be bought up 
and burned. The Pentateuch was pushed 
by Tindall in 1530, and he also translated 
some of the prophetdcal books. Our trans- 
lation of the New Testament Is much in- 
debted to Tindall’s. A translation of the 
entire Bible was published by Miles Cover- 
dale in 1585. It, was undertaken at thU 
instance of Thomas Cromwell, and being 
made from German and Latin versions was 
inferior to Tindall’s. After the death of 
Tindall John Bogers undertook the comple- 
tion of bis transition and Uie preparation 
of a new edition. In this edition the 
latter part of the Old Testament (after 
IL Chronicles) was based on Coverdale’s 
version. A revised edition was published 
in 1539 under the superintendence of Bioh- 
ard Taverner. In the same year as Taver- 
ner's another edition appeared, printed by 
autiioiity, with a prefab by Cranmer, and 
hence called Cranmer's Bible. This was 
the first Bible printed by authority in Eng- 
land, and a royal proclamation in 1540 
ordered it to be placed in every parish 
church. This continued, with various revi- 
sioDS, to be the authorise version till 1568. 
In 1557-60 an edition appeared at Geneva, 
based on Tindall’s — the work of Whittington, 
Coverdile, Goodman. John Knox, and other 
exiles — and commonly called the Geneva or 
Breeches Bible (from 'breeches' stmiding 
instead of 'aprons’ in Gen. iil 7). This 
version, for nxty years the most popular 
in England, was allowed to be printed in 
England under a patent of monopoly in 
1561. It was the fitst printed in ^man 
letters, and was also the first to adopt the 
plan previously adopted in the Hebrew of a 
division into verses. It omitted the Apo- 
crypha, left the anthorship of the Epis^ 
to tne Hebrews open, and put words not in 
the original in itiuios. The Bitiiops* 
published 1568 to 1572, was based on Cran- 
mer^s, and reviMd by Arohbish^ Parker 
and el|j^t bishops. It succeeded Omuner's 
as the anthorizM vsntion, but did not com- 
mend itself to scholars or people. In li^2 
sn edition of the New Testament^ translated 
firom the Latin Vnlgate, appeared at BheisM^ 
and in 1609-10 the Old Testament was pub- 
Hiked at Honay. Thii is the version re- 
S 9 gnixed by the B, Catholic Chpeh. 
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In the reign of James I. a Hebrew 
scholar, Hugh Broughton, insisted on the 
necessity of a new translation, and at the 
Hampton Court Conference (1604) the sug- 
gestion was accepted by the king. The 
work was undertaken by forty-seven scho- 
lars divided into six companies, two meeting 
at Westminster, two at Oxford and two at 
Cambridge, while a general committee meet- 
ing in London revised the portions of the 
translation finished by each. The revision 
was begun in 1607, and occupied three 
years, the completed work being published 
in folio in 1611. By the gener^ accuracy 
of its translation and the purity of its style 
it superseded all other versions. In re- 
sponse, however, to a widely-spread desire 
for a translation even yet more free from 
errors, the Cyonvocation of Canterbury in 
1870 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of revising the English version. 
Their report being favourable two com- 
panies were formed, one for the Old Testa- 
ment and one for the New, consisting partly 
of members of Convocation and partly of 
outside scholars. Two similar companies 
were also oiganized in America to work 
along with the British scholars. The result 
was that the revised version of the New 
Testament was issued in 1881; that of the 
Old I'estament in 1885. The revision has 
been carried out in a spirit of reverence 
towards the older version, and few altera- 
tions have been admitted but such as have 
been called for on the score of accuracy, 
clearness, and uniformity — see the revisers' 
prefaces. 

In Germany some seventeen translations 
of the Bible^ partly in the High German 
partly in the Low German malect, ap- 
{)eared between the iu^ention of ))riuting 
and the Reformatiou, but they had all to 
make way for Luther's great translation - 
t .e New Testament in 1522, and the whole 
Bible in 1584. 

Bible Christians, a small sect founded 
by a Cornish Methodist preadier called 
O'Bryan, who profe-« to follow only the 
dootnnes of the Bible and i eject all hiunan 
authority in religion. Called also Bryanites. 
Bible Oommuilists. See PerfcctionUU, 

Bible Bodetiee, societies formed for the 
didribtttioa of the Bible or portions of it in 
various language^ either gratuitously or at 
a bw rate. A dergyman of Wales, whom 
the want of a Welsh Bible led to l^ndon, 
oooasioned the establishment of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, March 7, 1804. 


A great number of similar institutions were 
soon formed in all parts of Great Britain, 
and afterwards on the Continent of Europe, 
in Asia and in America, and connected with 
the British as a parent or kindred society. 
Since the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society it has circulated over 
340 versions of the whole or parts of the 
Scriptures in 298 different languages. In 
more than thirty instances languages have 
for the first time been reduced to a written 
form in order to translate into them and 
circulate amount the people the Bibles of 
this society, ^e total issues now amount 
to about 100,000,000 copies, while about 
70,000,000 additional copies have been dis- 
tribute by the kindred societies which have 
sprung out of it llie proceedings of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society gave rise 
to several controversies, one of which related 
to the neglecting to give the Prayer-book 
with the Bible. Another controversy re- 
lated to the circulation of the Apocrypha 
along with the canonical books, Eain- 
burgh Bible Society established in 1809, and 
up to 1826 connected with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, seceded on the occa- 
sion of the controversy regarding the cir- 
culation of the A{)ocrypha, and up to 1860 
existed as a separate society. In 1861 this 
society was united with the National, the 
Glasgow, and other Bible sodeties, into a 
whole called the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, having its headquarters in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. Its total issue is now 
over 7,000,000. The Hibernian Bible So- 
ciety, which has its headquarters in Dublin, 
was established in 1806, to encourage a wider 
circulation of the Bible in Ireland. Total 
issue about .'i, 000, 000 copies. In Germany 
the principal Bible society is the Prussian, 
established at Berlin in 1814 and having 
m.my auxiliaries. fVanoe has two prindpiJ 
Bible Sodeties, whose headquarters are at 
Paris, the cue instilated in 1818, the other 
in 1838. S witzerlmpifi yjgesees various Bible 
sodeties, chief among wHoh are those of 
Basel (1804), Bern, Lausaxme, and Geneva. 
In the Netherlandis there has existed sinoe 
1815 a fraternal union of different sects for 
the dktribuiion of Bibles. The Swedirii 
Bible Society was institoted in 1808, and 
the Nonvegian BiUe Sodety in 1816. The 
first Busdan Sodety in St Petersboxg 
printed the BiUe in thirty-one languages 
and dialects spdeen in the Busdan domi- 
nions, and auxiliary sodeties were formed 
at Irkutsk, Tobdsl^ among the Kiighises^ 
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Georgians, and CoMadcs of the Don; but 
they were all suppressed an imperial 
ukaM in 1826. In 1881 a new Bible So- 
ciety was instituted at St Petersburg — 
namely, the Russian Evangelical Bible So- 
ciety. ItaW, Spain, and Portugal have had 
as yet no &ble societies; but the British 
societies are enetgfetic in providing them 
with Bibles in their own tongues. In the 
United States of America the great Ame- 
rican Bible Society, farmed in 1816, acts in 
concert with auxiliary societies in all parts 
of the Union. Its total issue since its 
organization has been about 40,000,000. 

Bib'lia Pau'pemm Bible of the poor*), 
the name for block-lxxiks common in the 
middle ages, and consisting of a number of 
rude pictures of Biblical subjects with short 
explanatory text accompanying each picture. 

Bibliog:'raphy (Gr. bthlton^ a book, and 
grapKH, I describe), the knowledge of bwks, 
in reference to tbe subjects discussed in 
them, their different degrees of rarity, curio- 
sity, reputed and real value, the materials 
of which they are composed, and the rank 
which they ought to hold in the classifica- 
tion of a library. The subject is sometimes 
divided into general natvonalf and tpecial 
bibliography, according as it deals with 
books in general, with those of a particular 
country, or with those on special subjects 
or having a special character (as early 

S tinted l^ks, anonymous books). A sub- 
ivision of each of these might be made into 
mcUerial and liUrary^ according as books 
were viewed in regard to their mere exter- 
nals or in regard to their contents. 

Hardly any branch or department of bib- 
liogn 4 >hy has as yet been quite adequately 
tTMted. The reaction of bibliognqihio 
material to something like methM and 
system was undoubtedly the wcu’k of PVanoe. 
Brunet’s Manuel du Ubraire, containing, in 
an alphabetical form, a list of the most vidu- 
able and costly books of all literatures; 
Barbier’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Ano- 
nymes; Renouard’s Cataloged* un Amateur, 
for along time the best gmide oi French cd- 
leotors; and the Bibliog^hie de la France, 
recording the yearly accumulation of literary 
woik% were all first works in their re^>eo- 
tive departments. The authon of anony- 
mous aad pwndonymoas works are ma^ 
known in Barblei's Diotioiinaire des Ouv- 
nges Anonymes et Psencionymes (Paiis^ 
1806-9), tra a ting only of French and Latin 
works; t^drard^ Dicstionnaire des Ouvrages 
Polyowymes et Anonymes de la litthmtore 


Fran 9 aiae (Paris, 1854-56), and his Super- 
oheries Litt4raires D4voil4es (Literaiy 
Frauds Unveiled, Paris, 1845-56). Lorenzos 
Catalogue Q4n5ral de la Librairie Francaise 
(1867-95), gives all books published in 
France in 1840-90. 

The beginnings of English bibliography 
are to be found in Blount's Censura Cele- 
briorum Auctorum (1690), and Oldys’ Bri- 
tish Librarian (1787). Among library cata- 
logues of which it can boast are those of 
the Bodleian Library, the British Museum 
(only partly printed), and the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. Catalogues compiled 
on a sdentifio system, bv which the reader 
is assisted in his researches after books on a 
particular subject, are not uncommon on the 
European continent; but the only extensive 
one of the kind in Britain is that of the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. A valuable 
classified catalogue, so far as it goes, is Son- 
neuschein's The Best Books, a guide to 
about 50,000 modem works on all subjects. 
Of other English bibliographical works we 
may mention the Typographical Antiquities 
of Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin; Brydges* Cen- 
sura Literaria (1805); Dibdiu’s Bibliogra- 
pMcal Decameron (1817); Dr. Robert Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica (1824, 4 vols., two of 
subjects and two of authors); Lo\^iifles’ 
Bibliographer’s Manual, edited by H. G. 
Bohn, 1869; S. A. AHil^e’s Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors, 1859-71; Ac. The 
bulky booksellers’ catalogues of Bohn and 
Qnaritcb; Low’s English Catalome of books 
published from 1835 onwards, m continua- 
tion of the London Catalogue giving all 
English books published from 1700; and the 
Reference Catalogue of Current Literature 
are also valuable bibliographioal works. 
The Dictionary of the Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain 
by Halk^ and Laing (4 vols. 1882-88) 
is of high value. American literature has 
already given rise to a series of bibliographi- 
cal works on both sides of the Atlantic, e,g, 
Temanx-Compans, BibUoth^ue Am4ri- 
caine, 1887; foch’s Bibliotheca Americaoa 
Nova^ giving bodu published between 
1700 and 1844; BibUomphical Catalc^e of 
Books, Translations of the Scriptures, and 
other publications in the Indian^ Tongues 
(ff the United States, 1849; Duyddnck’s 
Cyclopedia of Ameriw Literatt^ 1856; 
T^bneris Bibliogra|diioal Guide to Ameri- 
can Literature, 1856; and the General 
American Catalogue compiled by Lynds 
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£. Jones and F. Leypoldt, 1880 (with later 
continuations). 

Of German bibUc^aphical works we 
shall only mention Heinsius’ AU^gfemeines 
BUcherlexikon, living books publuhed be- 
tween 1700 and 1888, and Keyser'a VoU- 
standiges Buoherlexikon, giving books pub- 
lished between 1750 and 1882. German 
bibliography is particularly rich in the litera- 
ture of separate sciences; and the biblio- 
graphy of the classics and of ancient editions 
was founded by the Germans. See also 
Bibliormnia. 

Bib'liomanoy, divination performed by 
means of books, and especially of the Bible; 
also called aortca hiblic(V, or sortes sanotoruTn. 
It consisted in taking passages at hazard, 
and drawing indications thence concerning 
things future, in the same way that the 
ancients drew prognostications from the 
works of Homer and Virgil. In 405 the 
Council of Vannes condemned the practice, 
as did the Councils of Agde and Auxerre. 
But in the twelfth century we find it em- 
ployed as a mode of detecting heretics, and 
in the Gallican Church it was long prac^sed 
in the election of bishops, the installation of 
abbots, &c. 

BibUoma'nia (* book-madness’), a passion 
for possessing curious books, which has 
reached its highest development in France 
and England, though originating, like Tuli- 
iximauia, in Holland, towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. The true biblio- 
manist is determined in the purchase of 
IxHiks, less by the value of their contents, 
than by certain accidental circumstances 
attending them, as that th^ belong to par- 
ticular classes, are made oz singular mate- 
rials, or have something remarkable in their 
history. One of the most common forms of 
the passion is the desire to possess complete 
sets of works, as of the various editions of 
the Bible or of single classics; of the editions 
tn usufn Ddphini and cum notU variorum; 
of the Italian dassics printed by the Aca- 
demy Crvsoa; of the works printed by 
the Elzevirs or by Aldus. Scarce book% 
prohibited books, and bodes disUnguished 
for remarkable errors or mutilations have 
also been ea^ly sought for, together with 
thoee printed in the infancy of typography, 
called ineunahtUa, first nrinted editiou 
{edUionet prwcwca) and we like. Other 
works are valuod fbr their minifl^ures and 
illuminated initial letter^ or as being printed 
upon T^um, upon paper of unoomm<m 
material^ upon ▼•riouaaabitiitutea for paper, 


or upon coloured paper, in coloured inks, or 
in letters of gold or sfiver. In high esteem 
among bibliomanists are works printed on 
paper, with very wide margins, es- 
pemally if uncut, also works printM from 
copper plates, $dUion8-de-luxe^ and limited 
issues generally. Bibliomania often extends 
to the binding In France the binding of 
Herome and Bozerian are most valued; iu 
England those of Charles Lewis and Roger 
Payne. Many devices have been adopted 
to give a factitious value to bindings. Jef- 
fery, a London bookseller, had Fox’s BUs- 
torv of King James II. bound in fox-skin; 
and books have been more than once bound 
in human ridn. The edges of books are 
often ornamented with paintings, &o,, and 
marginal decoration is frequently an element 
of considerable value. Another method of 
gratifying the bibliomanist taste is that of 
enriching works by the addition of engrav- 
ings — illustrative of the text of the bmk — 
and of prepari^ only single copies. 
Bioaaere. ^ Bikomr. 

Bicarbonati, a carbonate derived from 
carbonic acid (HgCp«) by replaoiag one of 
the atoms of hy<bx)gen by, a nmtal Bicar- 
bonate of sodium (Na HOO^ is umJ as an 
ant-acid, and effervescing liquors ms usually 
produced by mixing it with tartaric acuL Jt 
IS also the chief ingredient of baking-powder. 

Bice, the name of two colours used in 
painting, one blue the other green, and both 
native carbonates of copper, though inferior 
kinds are also prepared artificially. 

Bi'ceps, the huge muscle in front of the 
upper arm. See Arm. 

Biofitre (b@-8&tr), a village of France, 
ii.w. of Paris, with a famous hospital for old 
meu and an asylum for lunatics, together 
forming one vast establishment. The neat 
little araries of wood and bone fabrieated 
by the inmates are known as work 

Biohai (bSwsha), Maeib Fb^ncois Xavuee, 
French anatomist and physiolggiati boro at 
Tboirette, dep. of died 1802. 

He wrote Traits das MeUMing^ which was 
tranilated into almost all the langnaffea of 
Europe, Becharohea aor la Vie «t la Mart, 
and Anatomie Gdndrale-^a c om ple te trea- 
tiae on anatomy and {hyslology. Bie bat 
was the first who reoogiiiaad the identity of 
the tissues in the dilletent organa. 

ttQk'erstaft Itiu^diaiBia^ 
in Ireland about 1785. dkd in obaonii^ on 
the Continent about 1612. Hewrotenuuiur 
snooeaiM piecM lor stagebSQiim of wbiw 

are stiU popular, and was a MssA ol Gar- 
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rick, BoiweU, ko , — In Eaglirii Utersttire the 
name laaac Biokerttaff oooun ai the xuune 
aBtamed by Swift in hia oentroveniy with 
Partridge, the aimanao maker, and alao aa 
the peeudonym ol Steele aa editor of the 
Tatler. 

Biok'anteth, Esv. Hdwaed, clergyman 
of the Church of England, bom 1786, died 
1850. Waa in buaineaa aa a eolidtor in 
Norwich for a time, but took orderi and 
went to Africa in 1816 to reorganize the 
atationa of the Church Miaaionary Society. 
Betuming to England be waa ehoaen secre- 
tary to tmit aodety. In 1830 he became 
rector of Watton in Hertford, and waa one 
of the founders of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Hia publications, which h^ an immense 
circulation, included the Christian Student, 
A Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, A Trea- 
tise on Prayer, The Signa of the l^mea, The 
Restoration of the Jews, A Practical Guide 
to the Prophecies, besides sermons and 
tracts without number. 

Bicmiba (ii^-ko-S'ba), a Braailian tree of 
the nutmeg genus {Myristtoa qffictndlu), 
whose fraiti yield a fat or oil similar to that 
of nutmegs. 

Bi'eyele. a liglit vehicle im()elled by the 
lider, consisting of two wheels placed out 
before the other, and of connecting bars or 
framework. The vehicle is driven by the 
pressure of tiie rider’s feet either directly 
applied to two cranks attached to the axle 
of the front wheel, or to cranks in the frame 
driving the after- wheel by a chain and 
sprockets. The rider sits upon a saddle 
generally placed above and between the 
two wheels, and ateers the machine by a 
handle, which turns the front wheel in any 
required direotion. It is kept in an upright 
position by the action of the rider’s b^y 
and lega. by the steering power, and also 
by its own momentum. The speed attained 
by an expert rider is considerable, 3M miles 
or more an hour having been covered. 

Blday (bs'der)# town ol In^ in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 75 milee n.w. of Hai- 
dsiibdd; noted for the metal ware to which 
it bM given its name. See BuUry, 

B M sw o^n, a river of Novth-eeetem^Min, 
forming lor eome distanoe the boundaiy 
between Franoe and Spain, In 1818 Wel- 
lipflton effected the psmge of the Bidassoa 
and entered Prance. 


sNWMKri (Wd’a»f6r^, a thriving town, 
ynHad S ta t es Ifsiae, on the Saoo^ onposite 
In the tom of Saoo^ with whirii it boon- 
nested I 7 ssveval hridm Ihe river talk, 


42 feet high, afford valuable water-power. 
Pop. 16,145. 

Bid'diry. See Bidery. 

Biddle, John, father of the modem TJni- 
tarians, bom in 1615 at Wotton-under- 
Edge, in Gloucestershire, died in prison 
1662. He was educated at Oxford, and 
became master of a free-sohool at Glou- 
cester. He was repeatedly imprisoned for 
his anti-Trinitarian views, and the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines having got 
parliament to decree the punishment of 
death against those who should impugn the 
established opinions res^ting the fiinity 
were eager for his punishment but the a^ 
was not put in force. A genend act of ob- 
livion in 1652 restored him to liberty, when 
he immediately disseminated his (minions 
both by preao^g and by tibie pubUoation 
id his Twofold Scripture Cateohism. He 
was again impriBoneu, and the law ol 1648 
was to be put m operation against him when, 
to save his life, Cromwell ba^shed him to St. 
Mary’s Castl^ Scilly, and assigned him a 
hunored crowns annually. Here be re- 
mained three yearn, until the Protector 
liberated him in 1658. He then continued 
to preach his opinions till the death of Crom- 
well, and also after the Restoration, when 
be was committed to jail in 1662, and died 
a few m(mths after. He wrote ’J’welve 
Aiipiments against the Deity of the Holy 
Spirit; Confession of Faith couoeming the 
Holy Trinity; Ac. 

Bidaford <bid’e-ford), a munio. bor. and 
seaport, En^^d, county Devon, 44 miles 
N. of Plymouth, j^uresquely situated on 
both sides of the Torridge. 4 miles from the 
sea. Its industries embrace coarse earthen- 
ware, ropes, sails, Ac. Its shipping trade 
was formerly Isrge, but is not now cl much 
importance. Pop. 8754. 

Bid'ery (from Rufctr, a town in India), 
an alloy, primarily composed of ooppetf 
lead, tin, to every 3 oz. ol which 16 oz. of 
spelter (zinc) are added Many articles of 
IndlsQ manufacture, remarkable for ele- 
gance ol form and giaoelully-engraved pat- 
terns, are made of it Xi is said not toruri, 
to yi^ little to the hammor, and to break 
only when violsntly beaten. Artidss formed 
from R are gsoendly inlaid with silver or 
mid end oolished 

BUhml (bid'id), or PfiPAi Opfl^pl), the 
reputed anther ol a very a n oi si ri and popu- 
lar orileotionolBaitem fables. Thecrighial 
•onroe d these itcxries Is the dd TiuMiH 
d enUid PanehataAts% 
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whioh acquired iti present form under Bud- 
dhist influences not earlier than the second 
oentuTY B.O. It was afterwards spread over 
all Incfla and handed down from age to age 
in various more or less different versions. 
An abridgment of this collection is known 
as the Hitopadesa. The Panchatantra was 
translated into Pehlevi in the sixth century 
of our era. This translation was itself the 
basis of a translation into Arabic made in 
the eighth century; and this latter trans- 
lation — in whioh the author is first called 
Bidpai, the chief of Indian philosophers— 
is the medium by whioh these fables have 
been introduced into the languages of the 
West The first English translation was 
published in 1570. 

Biebrioh (bS^briA), a town of Prussia, 
district Wiesbaden, on the right bank of 
the Khine, with a fine castle, formerly the 
residence of the dukes of Nassau. Pop. 
15,048. 

Biel (bGl). See Bienne, 

Biela's (bsla) Comet, discovered by M. 
Biela (1782-1856), an Austrian officer, in 
1826. Its periodic time was determined as 6 
years 38 weeks. It returned in 1832, 1839, 
1846, and 1862. On the latter two occasions 
it was in two parts, each having a distinct 
nucleus and tail. It has not since been 
seen as a comet; but in 1872, 1879, and 
1885, when the earth passed through the 
comet’s track, immense flights of meteors 
were seen, which have been connected with 
the broken-up and dispersed comet. 

Bielef (bye-lef ), a town in Russia, govern- 
ment of Tula, with manufactures of soap, 
leather, &o., and a considerable trade. Pop. 
8123. 

Bielefeld (bsle-felt), a town of Prussia, 
in the province of Westphalia, 38 miles B. 
from Munster; one of the chief places in 
Germany for flax-spinning and Unen manu- 
facture. Pop. 63,046. 

Bielgorod (byerm-rod), a town, Russia, 
government of, and 76 miles B. from the 
town of Kursk, on the Donetz. It is the 
seat of an archbishop's see, and has impor- 
tant fairs. Pop. 21,850. 

Bieliti (belits), a town, Austrian Silesia, 
42 miles w.b.w. Cracow, on the Biala, 
which divides Silesia from GaUda, with 
manufactures of woollens and linens, dye- 
works and print-fields. Pop. 16,597. 

Biella (b6-elli), a town of North Italy, 
province Novara^ 86 miles H.K.B. of Turin, 
the seat of a bishop. It has manufactures 
of woollen and linen doth. Pop 15,000. 


— BIGAMY. 

Bielo-Oiero (byft-lo-o-cft'ro; 'white lake,’ 
from its white clay bottom), a Russian lake, 
government of Novgorod, 25 miles long by 
20 broad. Its surplus waters are conveyed 
to the Volga by the river Sheksna. 

Bielopol (byfilo-pol), a Russian town, 
government of Kharkov. Pop. upwards of 
12 , 000 . 

Bielsk (byelsk), a town of Russia^ gov. of 
Grodno. Pop. 10,000. 

Bielsy (byertsi), town of Russia, prov. 
Bessarabia. Pop. 7000. 

Bienhoa (bi-en-hwil'), a town in Cochin- 
China, capi^ of a province of the same 
name, 20 miles N.w. of Saigon. Taken by 
the ]^nch in 1861, now one of their for- 
tified posts. 

Bien’nial, a plant that requires two sea- 
sons to come to maturity, bearing fruit and 
dying the second year, as the turnip, carrot, 
wallflower, &c. 

Bienne (bi-an), or Biel, a town, Switzer- 
land, canton of Bern, 16 miles N.w. of Bern, 
beautifully situated at the N. end of the lake 
of same name, and at the foot of the Jura. 
Pop. 22,111. — The lake is about 10 miles 
long by S broad. It receives the waters of 
Lake NeufchAtel by the Thiel and discharges 
itself into the Aar. 

BioB-Bosch (bGs'bosb), a marshy sheet of 
water interspersed with islands, between 
the Dutch provinces of North Brabant and 
South Holland, formed in 1 421 by an inun- 
dation whioh destroyed seventy-two villages 
and 100,000 people. 

BiAvre (bi-&-vr), Marquis de, bom 1747, 
died 1789; served in the corra of the French 
musketeers, was a life-guard of the King of 
France, and acquired much reputation by 
his puns and repartees. He is the author 
of several amusing publications, including 
Le Sdduoteur, a comedy in verse; an Al- 
manaoh des Calembourgs or collection of 
puns; and third is also a collection of his 
jests called Bfhvriana. 

Biffin, a variety of exoelleni kitchen apple, 
often told in a dry and flattened state. 

BIMat (Uf ’roust), in northern mythology 
the name of the bridge repreaented as 
stretohing between heaven and earth (As- 
gard and Mhkard); really the rainbow. 

Big. See Sip, 

Bl^ an anotent Romaa two-bovae cha- 
riot 

Big^amy, the act or state of having two 
(or more) wives or husbands at ono^ an 
offence by the laws of moat statea. By the 
law of Sn^^and bigamy ia a felony, punirii- 
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able with penal eervitude for any term not 
exceeding seven yean and not leas than 
three yean, or imprisonment, with or vriUi- 
out hi^ labour, not exceeding two years. 
If the party's vrife or husband shall have 
been absent continuously for seven yean 
and not known to be alive, the penalty is 
not incurred. In Scotland the punishment 
is lew severe, being usually a short term of 
imprisonment. In other English-speaking 
communities the law resembles that of 
England. 

Bifis, a variety of barley, four-rowed, 
suitable for cultivation in more northerly 
localities. 

Biggleswade, a town in England, county 
Bedford, giving name to a pari. div. of the 
county; manufactures of straw-plait. Pop. 
5120. 

Big a river of the United States 

in Wyoming and Montana^ the largest tri- 
butary of the Yellowstone. 

Big-hom, the HapLoeirus mon^u# or 
wild sheep of the Bocky Mountains, named 
from the size of its horns, which are 8^ feet 
long, the animal itself Mng of the same 
height at the shoulder. The big-horns are 
gregarious, going in herds of twenty or 
thirty, frequenting the craggiest and most 
inacce^ble rooks, and are ^d and untam- 
able. It is call^ also Hooky Mountain 
goat 

Bigno'nia, a genus of plants of many 
spedes, inhabitants of hot oUmatea, nat 
order BimoniaoeiB, usually climbing shrubs 
furnished with tendrils; flowers mcstly in 
terminal or axillary panicles; corolla trum- 
pet-shaped, hence the name of trumpet^ 
power commonly given to these plants. All 
the species are splendid plants when in 
blossom, and many of them are cultivated 
in our gardens. Ja. Leueowplon, a native of 
Jamaica^ is a tree 40 feet Ugh; the leaves 
of £, Chiea yield a red colouring matter, 
with which the Indiana paint thdr bodies; 
B, radicant, or Teeifma radicam, is a much- 
admired spades. 

Bihaoc (be-hiasU), or Bihatoh, a town 
and fortress in Boari% the possession of 
which has often been contested during the 
Tnridsh wan. Pop. 8000. 

BiJiinir. See Be^apoor, 

BQiTaaagiir, an andent and celebrated 
dty of Hindustan, now in niin% in the 
Bombay preddeiicy, 80 miles ii.w. of Bel- 
laiy. It contains the remains of several 
mmpiiioent temples, specimens the purest 
•tj^ of Hindoo avohiteoture, 
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l^nanr', a town of Hindustan, in the 
United Provinces, 8 miles from the Ganges. 
Pop. 15,147. 

Bikaner', a native state of B4(jput4na, 
India, under the superintendence of a poli- 
tical agent and the governor-general’s agent 
for E4jput4na, lying between 27'’ 12' and 
80" 12' N. Ut and 72" l.V and 73" 50' IL 
long. Area, 28,090 sq. miles; pop. 584,712. 
— ^Bikaner, the capitd, is surrounded by a 
fine wall 8^ miles in circuit. It has a fort, 
containing the rajah's palace, is irregularly 
built, but with many good houses, and 
manufactures blankets, sugar-candy, pot- 
tery, &c. Pop. 58,076. 

&'lander, a small trading vessel with 
two masts, having a fore and aft mainsail 
(on the after roast) bent to a yard that is 
inclined at an angle of about 45", man^- 
able by four or five roen, and used chiefly 
in the canals of the Low Countries. 

Bilaspiir (bi-las-por'), a district in the 
chief commissionership of the Central Pro- 
vinces of India, lying between 21" 22' and 
28" 6' N. lat, and between 80" 48' and 83" 
10' B. long. Area, 8841 sq. miles; pop. 
1,164,158. The administrative headquar- 
ters of the district are at Bilaapur, which is 
also the principal town. It is pleasantly 
situated on the south bank of the Arpa, and 
has a population of 11,000. 

Bilba'o, a city in Northern Spain, capital 
of the province of Biscay or Bilbao, on the 
navigable Nervion, 6 miles from the sea. 
It has a cathedral and fine public build- 
ings; flourishing industries; iron-works, 
steel-works, foundries, shipyards, Ac.; ex- 
cellent harbour accommodation, and exports 
much iron ore. Pop. 83,306. 

Bilberry. See WhorUeberry, 

Bilboes (bil'bOz), an apparatus for confin- 
ing the feet of offenders, especially on board 



BUbow, from the Tower of London. 


mipi^ consisting of a long bar of iron with 
ehn/slflae sliding on it and a lock at one eml 
to keep ^em from getting off, offenders 
being tuns *pnt in irons.' 

Bilderd^ (bil'd4r-dlk), Wtaunf, an 
eminent Hutch poet, bom 1756, died 1881. 
Hestodied at Leyden, and cultivated poetiy 
while practisittg as an advocate at toe 
Hague. On the invarion of the Netber- 
lara the IVendi he left Us country and 
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liyad abroad for many yoam, part of the 
time in X^ondon, where he delivered^ in the 
French language, leoturec on literature and 
poetry. He returned to Holland in 1799, 
and toon afterwards published tome of hit 
principal works, many of which are transla- 
tions or imitations. Of his own oompoti- 


forms in the ^-bladder or bBe-dnott; 
gall-stona It it generally composed of a 
peculiar crystalline fatty matter which haa 
been called ohoU»terin4, 

Bilin', a town, Bohemia, 42 miles n.w. 
Prague, prettily situated in the vale of the 
Bila, and celebrated for its mineral waters, 


tions the principal are Rural Life, The Love 
of Fatherland, The Maladies of Scholars, 
The Destruction of the First World, &c. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba Bil- 
derdijk produced a number of war-songs, 
which are considered among the best in 
Dutch poet^« He also wrote a treatise on 
Geology, a History of Holland, in 10 vols., 
&o. 

Bila. a yellow bitter liquor, separated 
from the blood by the primary cells of the 
liver, and collectixl by the biliary ducts, 
which unite to form the hepatic duct, 
whence it passes into the duodenum, or by 
the cystic duct into the gall-bladder to be 
retained there till requii^ for use. The 
most obvious use of the bile in the animal 
eoonomy is to aid in the digestion of fatty 
subttanoes and to convert the chyme into 
chyle. It appears also to aid in exciting 
the peristaltm action of the intestines. The 
natural colour of the faaoes seems to be 
owing to the presenoe of bile. The chemical 
oomjKiBitiou varies with the animal which 
yields it, but every kind contains two essen- 
tial constituents, the bile salts and the bile 


which are drunk on the spot and largely 
exported, being useful in oases of rheuma- 
tism, stone, scrofula, Bright^s disease, ko. 
Pop. 8000. 

&liton'. See Billiton, 

Bill, a cutting instrument hook-shaped 
toward the point, or with a 
concave cutting edge; use«. 
by plumbers, basket-xnakers, 
gardener^ 4to., made in vari- 
ous forms and fitted with a 1 
handle. Such instruments, 
when used by gardeners for 
prunii^ hed^, trees, fto., 
are called h^ge^bUU or bUl- 
hoohi. Also an ancient mili- 
tary weapon, consisting of a I j 
br(M hook-sha))ed blade, || 

having a short {uke at the 
back and another at the sum- ^ 
mit, attached to a long handle, K 

used by the English infantry 1 1 

espeoisliy in defending them- oiditoirUdiBUi. 
selves against cavalry down time^UvOMth. 
to the fifteenth century, and 
by civic guards or watchmen down to the 


oolouring matter associated with small quan- 
tities of cholesteiine, fats, and certain min- 
eral salts, chiefiy chloride of sodium, phos- 
phates, and iron. Some of the constituents 
of the bile return into the blood by absorp- 
tion, the colouring matters and choleaterii^ 
being the princiiml excrementitious sub- 
stances. When bile is not secreted in due 
quantity from the blood the unhealthy con- 
dition of biliousness results. 

Bilad-ul-ffsrid (*land of dates’), a tract 
of North Africa, lying between the a. decli- 
vity of Atlas and the Great Desert, noted 
for the production of date palms. 

Bilge, the breadth of a ship’s bottom, or 
that pait of her floor which epproaohee to 
a honsontal direption. on whicm she would 
reel if agiound.^-Bsi^'e-wafer, water which 
entere a ship and Bee upon her bilge or 
bottom; when not dnuyn off it beoomee 
dirty and offeiiidve,-^Bt^ isays, plaaks 
of timber plaoed andm a retmt bUne 
on the hnildiaig-Blip to tappoti her whue 
Uunofaing. 

BU’ianr a ooaoreiioii wfaioh 


end of the seventeenth. 

Bill, a written or printed paper oontain- 
ing a statement of any partucnlara. In 
common use a tradesman’s account, or a 
printed proclamation or advertiaenient, is 
thus called a bill. In legislation a hill is 
a draft of a proposed statute submitted to 
a legislative assembly for afmioval, bot not 
yet enacted or pessed end made law. When 

the bill haa 

assent, it beoomee m act. See Parlitmenf. 

BtU qf Attainder and of Paint wnd Penal- 
ties are fonns of procedure in the Bxitirdi 
Parliament which were often reeoxted to in 
times of poUtioal agitation to procure the 
(niminal oondwimatlcn of an individnal. 
’The person attainted lost aU civB rlp^ 
he could have no heir, nor oould he enopeed 
to any ancestor, his eetate falling to Bie 
orcwm These bi]U vers promotad hf the 
crown, or the dominant paily in Pariiament, 
when any individual obnoxioiia to them 
conld not readily be reached bytheordinai^ 
fcuinp of prooaduxra. PaxBamfsit heiimp the 
highest court of the kii^^dom could (diqmm 
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wHh the ordinuy laws o£ evidence, and 
even, if notuated bv pa^on or Berrilely 
devoted to the authoritiee, condemn the 
accueed in the most arbitrary manner. 
Hiey were very common tinder tiie Tadora^ 
and ae late as 1820 the trial of Queen 
Caroline took place under a bill of pains 
and penalties. Bills of attainder are ^hi- 
bited by the constitution of the United 
States. 

£ill of C 09 U is an account rendered by 
an attorney or solicitor of his chai^ and 
disbursements in an action, or in uie con- 
duct of his client’s business. 

Bill of Entry, a written account of goods 
entered at the custom-house. 

Bill of Exchange (including promiuory 
notes and inland bills or aceeptanees). A 
bill of exchange is defined as an order in 
writing addres^ by one person to another, 
signed by the person giving it, requiring the 
person to whom it ia admresMd to pay on 
demand or at a fixed or determinable future 
time a certain sum of money to or to the 
order of a specified person or to bearer. 
Bills of exchange are divided into forei^ 
and inland bills, but in mercantile usa^e the 
term bill of exchan^ is seldom applied to 
other than foreign bills. An inland bill of 
exchange, genei^y called a bill of accept- 
ance, has more in common with a promis- 
Boiy note than with a foreign bill of ex- 
change. We give the conunon forms of the 
three documents. 

(1) Promissory Note, 

£ 100 : 0 : 0 . 

Liverpool, Ist January* 1901 


pay to the order of W. 8. the sum of One Hun- 
dM Founds sterUng, value as advised [or, * which 
charge to our aeeouat,* or *to account o f - as 
advised.*] (Signed) F. A Go. 

To F. B. A Co., IdverpooL 

(Second and third drawn in same form as the 
first, one only of the set being negotiable. In- 
stead of three copies being usm, v^oh is called 
drawing a bill in parts, one only may be drawn, 
the form then used being * this sola of exchange.') 

The accentor of this bill writes across it the 
date on which it is presented, together with his 
signature, thus:— 

* Accepted, 4th Feb., 1909. 

F. a A Co.* 

The person who makes or draws the bill 
is called the drawer, he to whom it is ad- 
dressed is, before acceptance, the dmmec, 
and after accepting it, the acceptor; the 
person in whoee favour it is drawn Is the 
payee; if he endorse the bill to another, he 
is called the endorser, and the person to 
whom it is thus assigned is the endorsee or 
holder. A bill when properly stamped is 
negotiable, and may be discounted at a bank, 
or may pass from hand to hand by the pro- 
cess of endorsement; many names being fre- 
quently attached to one Mil as endorsers, 
each of whom is liable to be sued upon the 
bill if it be not paid in due time. The 
value of the stamp reauired in Britain is 
Id for £5, rising at nxed stages with the 
value of the biu at the rate of Is. per 
£100. The last phase in the negotiation 
of a Mil is usually its being discounted 
with a banker. The merchant may either 
discount it with a bill-broker, who re-dis- 
oounts it with the banker, or he tnav take 
it direct to the banker. The broxer or 


Three months after date I promise to pay 
to the order of W. B. [or * to W. 8. or his order 7 
the sum of One Hundred Pounds sterling, for 
value received. (Signed) J. D. 

(2) Inland Bill or Aeceptanee, 

£ 100 : 0 : 0 . 

Llvefpool, Ist January, 1908. 

Three months after date pay to our order 
(or *to the order of W. 8.’] the sum of Oue Hun- 
dred Pounds sterling, for value received. 

(Signed) F. O. Ado. 

To Usesrs. A. K A Co., loadoii. 

this fens la accepted by writiiig actoaa the 
body oi the bill:— 


( 8 ) Ifortign BUI rf Maskange, 

£100 :O:0l 

Lima, 1st Jannaiy, lOOB. 
At tixtudanf d this first essBliaiigc 
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banker deducts (as do also the previout 
negotiators of a l^) a discount, or equiva- 
lent for the use of the money he pays until 
the due date of the bill, when he expects It 
will be repaid him. There is usually a cur« 
rent rate of disocunt for first-class Mils, 
wMoh is determined in Great Britain by 
the rates of the Bank of England, When 
a bill reached the date of payment, ami 
was not duly paid, it used to be noted or 
protected, but this is now only done with 
foreira Mils. Froiesthig is a logal form, iif 
whidi the payee Is declared res(Mitisible for 
fill consequences of the non-paymettt of the 
MIL Noting is a tempofary foniL^sed u 
% preHinlitaiy to protesting. It consisis in 
a record by a notky-public of the presenla- 
tion of the MU, and of the refiissl of the 
payee to honottr It* Unless a bflt Is noted 
log Dcn^payiiMitt on the due dats^ the en- 
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doners are freed from responsibility to pay 
it In determining the due date of a bill, 
a legal allowance, varying in different coun- 
tries, called days of grcLoe^ has to be taken 
into account. In Great Britain three days 
of grace are allowed on all bills indiscrimi- 
nately, except bills drawn on demand. A 
bill of exchange drawn and accepted merely 
to raise money on, and not given, like a 
genuine bill of exchange, in payment of a 
debt is called an a^.eomnlodation hiU. 

Bill of Exchequer. See Exchequer. 

Bill of Mortality. See Mortality. 

BUI of Rights and Declaration of Rights^ 
two documents which constituted the con- 
vention by which the Prince and Princess 
of Orange were called to the throne of 
England, and are the basis of the conditions 
on which the crown of England is still held. 
The Declaration of Bights, afterwards em- 
bodied in the bill, first recited the illegal 
acts of King James; secondly, declared 
these acts to be illegal: and thirdly, declared 
that the throne should be filled by the Prince 
and Princess of Orange in accordance with 
the limitations of the prero^tive thus pre- 
scribed. It contains the fmlowing specific 
declarations: — ‘That the pretended power 
of suapendinff laws and the execution of 
laws, by regal authority without consent of 
Parliament, is illegal; That levying of money 
for or to the use of the crown by pretence of 
preroffatiye without grant of Parliament, is 
illegal ; That it is the right of the subjects to 
petition the king; That the raising or keep- 
ing a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent of 
Parliament, is illegal; That elections of 
members of Parliament ought to be free; 
That the freedom of speech or debates on 
prooeedinn in Parliament ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in anv court or 
plm out of Parliament; And teat, for re- 
dress of all grievances, and for the amend- 
ing, stren^ening, and preserving of the 
laws, parUaments ought to be held fre- 
quently. The Bill of Bights, passed in 
1689, confirmed these dedmUons, settled 
tee crown upon Protestants, and declared 
that any king or queen of England who 
should marry a Papist would be inoiqMble 
of reigning in England, and tee subjects 
absolved from alle^ance. 

Bill of Hoallht a oeiilficate or instrument 
signed by consuls or other proper authori- 
ties, delivered to the masters of ships at 
tee time of their clearing out from all ports 
or plaoes suspected of being particnlariy 


subject to infectious disorders, certifying 
the state of health at the time that such 
ships sailed. 

BUI of Indietmentt a written accusation 
submitted to a grand-jury. If the grand- 
jury th ink teat the accusation is supported 
by probable evidence, they return it to the 
proper officer of the coi^ endorsed with 
the words ‘a true bill,* and thereupon the 
prisoner is said to stand indicted of the 
crime and bound to make answer to it. If 
the grand-jury do not think the accusation 
supported by probable evidence, they re- 
turn it with the words ‘ no bill,* whereupon 
the prisoner may claim his discharge. 

BiU of Lading^ a memorandum of goods 
shipped on board a vessel, signed by the 
master of the vessel, who acknowledges the 
receipt of the goods and promises to deliver 
them in good condition at the place directed, 
dangers of the sea excepted. Bills of lading 
can be transferred by endorsement; the 
endorsement transfers all rights and lia- 
bilities under the bill of lading of the origi- 
nal holder or consignee. 

BiU of SaUf a formal instrument for the 
conveyance or transfer of personal chattels, 
as household furniture^ stock in a shop, 
shares of a ship. It is often given to 
a creditor in security for money Imrrowed, 
or obligation otherwise incurred, empower- 
ing the receiver to sell the goods if the 
money is not repaid with interest at the 
appointed time, or the obligation not other- 
wise discharged. 

Billaad-Varenne (bi-y5-va-rftn), Jaoqubs- 
Nioolab, a noted French revolutionist, was 
bom at Bochelle 1756, died in Hayti 1819: 
he bore a principal pari in the mu^ers and 
massacres which followed the destruction of 
tee Bastille; voted immediate death to Louis 
XVI.; and officiated as president of the 
Convention in Oct. 1793. In 1795, on a 
reaction having taken place against the 
ultra party, he was arrested and banished 
to Cayenne. 

Bill-brokar, a finandid agent nr igjwiy* 
dealer, who dimonnts or negotiita Wb 
exchange, promisMsy-notes, kc. 

BiU-ohiunbir, a aenartment of the Court 
of Session in Scotland, in which one of the 
judges officiates at all times during osmion 
andvaoatioD. All proceedings for summair 
remedies, or for protection against impend- 
ing nrooeedings, oommenoe in the bill* 
ohamoer, such as interdiets. The proosss 
of sequestration or bankruptqy also issues 
from this department of the court 
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BUItUaE, A mode of feeding and lodging 
loldien when they are not in oamp or bar- 
raoki by quartering them on the inhabitants 
of a town. The necessity for billeting occurs 
diiefly during movements of the troops or 
when any accidental occasion arises for 
quartering soldiers in a town which has not 
sufficient barrack accommodation. The bil- 
leting of soldiers on private householders is 
now abandoned in Britain, but all keepers 
of inns, livery-stables, ale-houses, victualling 
houses, and similar establishments, are liable 
to receive officers and soldiers billeted on 
them. 

Billet-moulding, an ornament common 
in Norman architecture, consisting of an 
imitation of billets, or round pieces of wood, 
placed in a hollow moulding with an inter- 
val between each usually equal to their own 
length. 

BUl-fish, the gar-pike or long-nosed gar 
(Lepido$Uu$ oisgus), a fish common in the 
lakes and rivers of the U. States; but the 
name is also given to other fishes. 

Bill-hook. See Bill (cutting instrument). 

Billiards (bil'y^rdz), a well-known game, 
probably (like its name) of French origin, 
played with ivory balls on a flat table. 
Various modes of play, constituting many 
distinct games, are adopted, accor^g to 
the tastes of the players, some being more 
in favour in one country, some in another. 
The common English billiard-table is an 
oblong, about 12 feet by 6, covered with fine 
and very smooth green cloth, on a perfectly 
level bm of slate, and having a raued edge 
all round lined with cushions which are 
made tolerably firm and elastic, much of the 
skill of the game consisting in calculating 
the rebound ^ the balls in various directions 
from the cushions. Along the edges of the 
table are six semidroular holes arranged at 
regular intervals in the cushion, through 
wmch the balls are allowed to drop into 
small nets called pockets, under the sides 
of the tiffile. The pockets are placed one 
at each comer of the table, and two oppo- 
site eadi other in the middle of the long 
sideo. Each player isprovided with a cue 
to steike the bails. The cue is a wooden 
rod from 4 or 5 to 6 or 8 feet long, rounded 
in form, and tapering gradually from 
inch in diameter at the butt to { mch or less 
at the pointy whidi is tipped with leather 
and rubbed with chalk to make the stroke 
smooth. In the common game two players 
enpM Bash has a white ball, and a red 
bsu is oossmon to the twa In beginning 
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the game the red ball is placed on a spot 
near one end of the table, and equidistant 
from the comer pockets. A line drawn 
across the table at the other end marks off 
a space called baulk. In this space a semi- 
circle is described, out of which the player, 
in commencing, must send his ball, either 
striking the red or giving his opponent a 

* miss,’ that is, playing wi&out smking the 
red ball, which scores one aninst him. 
When the game has commencea the player 
is at liberty to strike at either his opponent's 
ball or the red, and continues to play as 
long as he snoceeds in scoring. The whole 
of an unintermpted run of [day is called a 
break. There are various modes of scoring. 
When a player strikes both balls with ms 
own it is called a cannon^ and counts two; 
when he pockets his own ball, after striking 
another, it is called a loBtng hazard^ and 
counts two if made off his opponent’s ball, 
three if off the red; when he pockets his 
opponent's ball it counts two; when he 
pockets the red, three. When the player 
fails to strike either ball, it scores one 
against him; if he goes into a pocket with- 
out striking, it scores three against him. 
After the orffinary game the most favourite 
varieties are pyramtdr and pool. The former 
is so called from the poeition in which the 
balls are placed at the beginning of the game. 
It is played with fifteen balls; and the object 
of the players is to try who will pocket, or 

* pot,* the greatest number of bails. Pool 
Is aim a game of * potting,* but is played 
somewhat differently. It is a favourite 
game with those who play for stakes, ineo- 
much that it may beconsioered almost exclu- 
sively a gambling game. It embraces an in- 
definite number of players, each of whom is 
provided with a ball of a different colour from 
any of the others. They play in succession, 
and each trice to pot hie opponent's ball If 
he snoceeds with one he gow on to the next; 
if he fails another player takes his turn, 
playing first on the ball of the last player. 
There are thus two points which a pool- 
player has to aim at: to pot as many balls 
as possible, and to keep nis ball in a safe 
pontion relatively to that of the following 
player, as the player whoee ball Is potted 
has to pay the penalty preeoribed by the 
game. 

The common billiard-table used in France 
is smaller than the English, and has no 
pockets^ the game being entirely a cannon 
game. This idnd of table Is now wy com- 
mon in America and there a loiir|MnM 
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table is also in nee. The American term 
for cannon !• * carom,' and in American play 
two red balls (or a r^ and a pink), and two 
white oneii^ are oommonly employed. 

Bil'Ungl^te, the principal fish-market of 
London, on the left bank of the Thames, a 
little below London Bridge. It has been 
frequently improved, and was rebuilt in 
1862 and again in 1874-76. From the cha- 
racter, real or supposed, of the Billingsgate 
fish-dealers, the term BiUtngsgate is ap^od 
generally to coarse and violent language. 

Bil'llnj^n, Elizabeth, the most dutin- 
guished female singer of her day in Eng- 
land, bom about 1768 in London, died in 
Italy in 1818. Her mother was an English 
vocalist, her father a Saxon musician named 
WeichseL She appeared as a singer at the 
age of fourteen, and at sixteen married Mr. 
HUington, a double-bass player. She made 
her dAbut as an operatic singer in Dublin, 
and afterwards appeared at Covent Garden. 
She visited France and Italy, and Bianohi 
composed the opera of Inez de Castro ex- 
pressly for her performance at Naples. In 
1802*11 she sang In Italian opera in Lon- 
don, and having amassed a handsome fortutie 
she retired from the stage in 1811. Her 
private character was the cause of much 
scandal. 

Billion, in Britain and Germany the 
desimation for a million of millions; among 
the French and in America a thousand mil- 
lions. A similar difference of usage exists 
in regard to trillion^ quadrtUionf Ac. 

BiUitOn^ a Dutch East Indian idand be- 
tween Banoa and the b.w. of Borneo, ot an 
irregular sub-quadrangular form, about 40 
miles across. It produces iron and tin, and 
exports sago, cocoa-nuts, pepper, tortoise* 
shell, trepang, edible birds' -nests, Ac. It 
was ceded to the British in 1812 by the 
Sultan of Pidembang, but in 1824 it was 
given up to the Dutch. Pop. 41,558. 

Billon, an alloy of copper and silver, in 
which the former predominates, used in 
some countries for coins of low value, the 
object being to avoid the bulkiness of pure 
oopror ooin. 

jfUly-boy, a flal-bottomed, Unff-bowed 
vessel, rig^ as a sloop, with a mast that 
can be lowered so as to admit of passing 
under bridges. 

Bilnia, an oasis of the Sahara about half 
way between Fessan and Bomu, producing 
much salt 
BUmu SeeiUt^ 

BU'ttoa, a town, Xngliad, tn Stafford- 


shire, forming part of the pariiamentai^ 
borough of Wolverhampton; it has extensive 
manufactories of hardware. Pop. 24,084. 

Bi'mana, animals having two hands : a 
term appli^ by Cuvier to me highest order 
of Mammalia, of which man is the type 
and sole genus. By some naturalists man 
is classified as a sub-division of the order 
Primates, which includes also the apes, 
monkeys, and lemurs. 

Bimet^allism, that s^tem of coinage 
which recognizes coins of two metals (silver 
and gold) as legal tender to any amount; or 
in other words, the concurrent use of coins 
of two metals as a circulating medium, the 
ratio of value between the two being arbi- 
trarily fixed by law. It is contended by 
advocates of tiie system that by fixing a 
legid ratio between the value of gold and 
silver, and using both as legal tender, fluc- 
tuations in the value of the metals are 
avoided, whilst the prices of commodities 
are rendered steadier. 

Bim'lipatai^ a seaport of India, Madras 
Presidency, with a brisk trade. Pop. 8582. 

Binab', a town, Persia, pleasantly situated 
in the midst of orchards and vineyards, 55 
miles H.R.W. from Tabreez, and 8 i^es B. ot 
Lake Urumiya. Pop. about 7500. 

Binary, twofold; double. — Binary eom* 
poundf & chemistry, a oompound of two 
elements, or of an element and a oompound 
performing the function of an element, or 
of two compounds ^rforming the funcHon 
of elements aocormng to the laws of com- 
bination. The term is now little used.-^ 
Binary theory of eaUe. the theoiy which 
regarded all sfJts as being made up of two 
orides, an acid oxide and a baric oxide; thus 
sodium carbonate as made ftp of soda (NatO) 
and carbon dioxide (COt). — Binary star, a 
double star whose membeiri revolve round 
a common centre of gravity. 

Binohe (bansh), town of Brigium, prov. 
Hainaut, with mait|itfM3turee of laoiw pot- 
te^, Ac. Pop, 9411, ’ 

Bindralmnd. See BHnAahaK 

Bind-weed, the common name for 
of the genuf ConvoMOm, eeperially of 0, 
arvenei^ and also of plaatt of the allied 
genus Gofericyia, eepeoi^ SoldantBa 
and (7. llw Uadt bryonv is called 

Uaek bind-nfeed; Smflax is criJed rtmyh 
hind-weed, SolAnumI)uleamdra{^B}df/^ 
sweet) is the hhue hind^eeeed of Ben Jen- 
son. 

BUlg'ett, a town of Germany, In Hsms- 
Dairmstadt, on the left bank of the Bhiti^ 
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in n ^Ustriot prodnoing excellent wines. The 
Mitosetbnrm or Moose-tower in the middle 
of tlm river is the scene of the well-known 
legend of Bishop Hatto. Pop. 0670. 

Biagluun, Joseph, English writer, bom 
in 1661, died 1728; distingolshed himMlf as 
a stodent at Oxfoi^ and devoted his atten- 
tion partionlarlv to eoolesiaatioal antiqnitaes. 
He was oompwed to leave the universitj 
for allejred heterodoxy, but was presented 
to the uving of Headboom- Worthy, near 
Wlnoheste^and afterwards to that oi Hav* 
ant, near Portsmouth. His great wodc, 
drives Eodeeiastioae, or Antiquities of the 
Cludstian Church, in 10 vds., was published 
1708-1722. 

Bingliampton, a town, UniW States, 
state ol Kew York, at the junction of the 
Chenango and Susquehanna rivers, with 
numerous manufactures and an extensive 
flour and lumber trade. Pop. 89,647. 

BlUfloy, a market town, w. Biding of 
Yorkshire, 16 miles w.n.w. of Leeds, with 
consideral^ manufactures of worsted, cot- 
ton, paper, and iroiL Pop. 18,448. 

BhigitJ, Wa&d^ the Ganick of the Butch 
stage, was bom at Botterdam in 1756, of 
English parents; died at the Hague 1818: 
In 1799 he made his ddbtU on the stage ot 
Amsterdam, and almost from the first took 
his place at the head of his profesnon, not 
only in the Dutch theatres, but aim in 
those which performed Piench ph^ in 
Amsterdam and the Hague. 

Btn'nacle, or Bittaoub, a case or box on 
the deck ol a vessel near ihe steerbg ap^ 
latun containing the oompees and lights hy 
whidh it can be read at n^ht. 

Bttt'nwr, Bit. Thomas^ B.D., LL.1>., 
popular Independent preamr, theologian, 
and ccntroveniallst, horn at Kewcastle^on 
Tpe 1798, died 1874. He was pasto oi 
W4gh House Chspel, London, for fortv 
years; was a voluminous writer on polemi- 
cel sobjeoti^ bis most sucoessfol venture ae 
an anthor b^g li it Poesibie to make the 
Beet ol Both Worlds f a work for yooitf men. 

BteneHllar, a fleld-glass or operarghaB, or 
a mkrossope suited for viewing objects udth 
Wit h sjss aft once. 

Ite'*lttii2,lna)fslira, a quantity oonai^ 
Ing 01 ftsro iMfts or jaemhsi% connected W 
tneft%n 4* cr The ftinosHut ifteoresi, ui 
j^estshnaftid theorem ^ren Sir Isaac 
Wowldn lor ndahtg a Wnonittil to anjr 
, er sou extracting any soot d It hj 


Indies, at the s. extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula; area 450 sq. miles; yields oats- 
ohn and pepper. 

Bin'torong {Arotictu hinturong)^ a oarai- 
vorous animal of the oivet family, with a 
prehensile tail, a native of the Eastern 
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Biane (hin'-g-e). See Benue, 

Bi'oblo, a Chilian river, rises in Lake 
Huchueltni, flows in a tr.w. direction for 180 
miles, and fall into the Padfio «t the oily of 
Concepcion. It gives name to a proviuoe 
of the country, lidth 100,000 inhabitants; 
area 4158 sq. ii^es. 

Biogen'ens, the history of life develop- 
ment generally; specifioally, that depart 
ment <3 biolo^oal soienoe which speculates 
on the mode by which new species have 
been introduced; often restricted to that 
view which holds that living organisms oan 
spring only from living parents. 

Biog'nqjihy, that department of literature 
which treats of the individual lives of men 
or women; and also, a prose narrative 
detailing the history and unfolding the cha- 
racter of an individusl written by another. 
When written by the individual whose his- 
tory Is told it is called an autohiographif. 
This species of writing is ss old as literature 
itself. In the first oentuiy after Christ Plu- 
tarch wrote his Parallel Lives; Cornelius 
Nepos, the Lives of Military Commanders; 
ana Suetonius, the Lives of the Twelve 
CflBsars. Modem biographical literature 
may be considered to date from the seven- 
teenth century, stnce which time individual 
biogmphies have multiplied euonnouslyt 
Dictionaries ol biography have proved ex« 
tremely useful, Mor4ri*s BiotioDDaIre His- 
torique et Critique^ 1671, being perhaps the 
first of this class. Dniing the 19th oentury 
have been published the Sographie Uni ver- 
selle^85 vols., 1811-62; Kouvelle Biographie 
G^nJrale, 46 vola., 1862-66; Chimiiers*a 
General BiognmhiM Biotkmaarj, 82 vols., 
1812-17; Roee^s Blagra^iioal Biotionarv, 
12 vols., 1848-60 ; the atoirable Dloftion- 
aty of National Biography* 68 volumes, the 
first published in 1885, lest in 1900, 
with ^pplement of other 8 vols. (1901); 
and Appleton’s Oydopesdia of American 
BioffTsray, 6 vols. (188^1889). ^ 

fimVnr* n oomprehmisive term for those 
departments cl sotanoe that treat of Bvliy 
bsmg% inidtidliig under t^ bothsa^ 

male m plants. It tberslore oomnrelisnds 
both botany and loolpgy In aU thsk mnohst 
unddstalla 
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Bi'on, bora in Smyraa, or in its neigh- 
bourhood; Ml ancient Greek pastoral poet, 
flourished about 280 ao. He wrote bucolic 
and erotic poems, fragments of which are 
extant He is suppcx^ to have spent the 
last years of his life in Sidly, where he was 
poisoned. 

Broplasm. See ProtopUum, 

Biot (be-o), Jean Baptiste, French 
mathematician and physicist, born at Paris 
1774, and died there 1862. He became 
professor of physics in the College de France 
in 1800, in 1803 member of the Academy 
of Sciences, in 1804 was appointed to the 
Observatory of Paris, in 1806 was made 
member of the Bureau des Longitudes, in 
1809 became also professor of physical astro- 
nomy in the University of Paris. In con- 
nection with the measurement of a degree 
of the meridian he visited Britain in 1817. 
He is especially celebrated as the discoverer 
of the circular polarization of light. Besides 
numerous memoirs contributed to the Aca- 
demy and to scientific journals, he wrote 
Essai de Gdom4trie Analytique; Traitd de 
Phvsique Exp4rimentale et Math<^matique; 
ana Traits El^mentaire de Physique Ex- 
pdrimentale, as well as works on the astro- 
nomy of the ancient Egyptians, IndianSy 
and Chinese. — His son, Edouard Constant 
(born 1803, died 1850), was an eminent 
Chinese scholar. 

Bi'ped, an animal having two feet, applied 
to man and birds, indicating their mode of 
progression rather than the mere possession 
of two limbs. 

Bipen'nls, a double-headed axe, the wea- 
pon usually seen depicted in the hands of 
the Amazons in ancient works of art 

Bi'pont (or Bipontine) Editioiui, famous 
editions of the classic authors, printed at 
Zweibriicken (Fr. Deux Pontic L. Bipon^ 
tium), in the Rhenish Palatinate. The ool- 
lection forms 50 vols. 8v<^ begun in 1779 
and finished at Strasburg. 

Biq^oadratlo Equation, in algebra, an 
equation raised to the fourth power, or 
where the unknown quantity of one of the 
terms has four dimensions. An equation 
of this kind, when complete, is of the form 
Air* +Bi^+C4f 4-11 = 0, where A, B, C, 
and D denote any known quantities what- 
e?er. 

Bir, or Bibbh-jix, a town, Asiatio Turkey, 
62 miles K.B. Alqi^ on the Euphrates, at 
the point where the meat caravan route 
from Syria to Bagdad crosses the river. 
Pop. 5000 to 6ooa 


Binuue (be-riig), Ravi di^ bora at Milan 
1507, cUed 1588. He sought an asylum in 
France from the hostility of Louis Sforza, 
and became a cardinal and chancellor of 
France. He was a party in the secret ooun- 
oil at which the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was organized ; and he was generally believed 
to have repeatedly employed poison to rid 
himself and his patroness, Catharine de* 
Medid, of persons who stood in their way. 

Birbhhm, or Beebbhoom, a district of 
British India, in the Bardwdn Division, 
lieutenant governorship of Bengal ; area, 
1756 sq. miles; ]^p. 794,428. Chief manu- 
factures, silk and lacquered wares. 

Birch (BettUa), a genus of trees, order 
Betulaceee, which comprises only the birches 
and alders, which inhabit Europe, Northern 
Asia, and North America The common 
birch is indigenous throughout the north, 
and on high situations in the south of Eu- 
rope. It is extremely hardy, and only one 
or two other species of trees approach so 
near to the north pole. There are two 
varieties natives of Britain, BeUHUt aUxt^ and 
B, alba pendlUa, or weeping-birch, the 
latter a very beautiful tree. The wood 
of the birch, which is light In colour, and 
firm and tough in texture, is used for chairs, 
tables, bedsteads, and the woodwork of 
furniture generally, also for fish-casks and 
hoops, and for smoking hams and her- 
ring as well as for many small articles. 
In fSranoe wooden shoes are made of it. 
The bark is whitish in colour, smooth and 
shining, separable in thin riieets or layers. 
Fishing-nets and sails are steeped with it to 
preserve them. In some countries it is made 
into hats, shoes, boxes, Aa In Russia the 
oil extracted from it is used in the prepa- 
ration of Russian leather, and imparts the 
well-known scent to it. In Lapland bread 
has been made from it. !]Qie sap, irom the 
amount of sugar it ocmtalns, affo^ a kind 
of agreeable wine, nMh fi produced by the 
tree being tapped rarhkg warm weiAier in 
the end of spring ^ baginning cl summer, 
when the sap nins m^ oopionaly. The 
dwarf birch, BettUa fiono, a low shnib^ two 
or three feet hig^ at mcst^ is a native cl all 
the most northerly regio^ BsMa fstita, 
the oherry-biroh cl America^ and Hie black 
birch (B. of the same coontry, pro- 

duoe valuable timber, as do other AmemBaa 
spedea. The laigeat of these is the yeOew 
mroh (B. luiia or exedm) ediidi attams tiie 
height of 80 feet It is named froan its bark 
bring of a rich yellow coloor. The p^per 
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Uroh of Amorioft (B, papyraeifa) hai a bark 
that may be readily divided into thin eheeta 
almost like paper. From it the Indian bark 
oanoes are made. 

BiToh» Samuel D.G.L., LL.D., oriental- 
ist, bom in London 1813, died 1885. He 
entered the British Museum as assistant- 
keeper of antiquities in 1886, and ultimately 
became keeper of the Egyptian and Assy- 
rian antiquities. He was specially fam^ 
for his capacity and skill in Egyptology, and 
was associated with Baron Bunsen m his 
work on Egypt, contributing the philologi- 
cal portions relating to hieroglypbica His 
principal works, besides numerous contribu- 
tions to the transactions of learned societies, 
to encydopsedias, Aa, include Gallery of 
Antiquities, 1842; Catalogue of Greek 
Vases, 1851; Introduction to the Study of 
Hieroglyphics, 1857 ; Ancient Pottery, 1858; 
Egypt hvm the Earliest Times, 1875. He 
editM Eeoords of the Past, from 1878-80. 
He had the LL.D. degree from St Aji- 
drewB and Cambridge, D.C.L. from Oxford, 
besides many foreign academical distinc- 
tions. 

Biroh, Thomas, an industrious historian 
and biographer, bora in London in 1705, 
killed W a fdl from his horse 1766. He 
took or^rs in the church in 1730, and ob- 
tained in 1732 a living in Essex. In 1734 
he engaged with others in writing the Gen- 
eral Historical and Critical Dictionary, 
founded on that of Bayle, and complete^ 
in ten vols. foL, in 1741. He subsequently 
obtained various preferments in the church. 
Among his numerous works are Life of 
the Rj^t Hon. Robert Boyle, 1744; Life of 
Arohbw<m Tillotson, 1752; Memoirs of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1754; History of 
the Royal Society, 1757; Ac. He was a 
friend and correspondent of Dr. Johnson. 

Birch-Pfsiflhr (birA-pfi'fr), Chablotti, 
German dramatiat and a ct r es s, bora in 
Stuttgart 1800, died at Berlin 1868. She 
married Dr. Birch of Copenhagen in 1825, 
and obtained great snooess as a performer 
and an author. She was for some years 
manager of the Zurich theatre, and lately 
of the Ho ftheat e r in Berlin. She wrote 
several novels and some seventy plays. 

Bbd, Edwabd, B.A., an En^iah painter, 
been at Wolverhampton 1772, died at 
Bristol 1810. He became an academician 
in 1815. He excelled in historical and 
genre sobjecta. Among hb chief pictures 
era the Sutrendse of ^Oals, Death of JEB, 
and FWd of Chevy Chase. 


Bird-bolt, a shor^ thick, blunt arrow for 
shooting birds with a cross-bow. 

Bird-call, an instrument for imitating the 
cry of birds in mder to attract them so that 
they may be caught. 

Bird-catching finder, a name applied 
to gigantic spiders of the genera MygdU and 
Epeira, more especially to the MygiUe avi- 
eularia, a native of Surinam and elsewhere 
which preys upon insects and small birds 
which it himts for and pounces on. It is 
about two inches long, very hairy, and al- 
most black; its feet when spread out occupy 
a surface of nearly a foot in diameter. 

Bird-oherry, a species of cherry (Prunut 
Pcuiua), a very ornamental tree in shrub- 
beries from its purple bark, its bunches of 
white flowers, and its berries, which are 
successively green, red, and black. Its 
fruit is nauseous to the taste, but is greedily 
eaten by birds. The wood is much used 
for cabinet-work. It is common in the 
native woods of Sweden and Scotland. 

Bixd-lime, a viscous substance used for 
entangling birds so as to make them easily 
caught, twigs being for this purpose smeared 
with it at places where bir^ resort It is 
prepared from holly -bark, being extracted 
oy boiling; also from the visdd berries of 
the mistletoe. 

Bird of Paradise, the name for members 
of a family of birds of splendid plumage 
allied to the crows, inhabiBi^ New Guinea 
and the adjacent islands. The family in- 
cludes eleven or twelve genera and a num- 
ber of species, some of them remarkably 
beautiful The largest species is over 2 feet 
in length. The king bird of paradise (/’am- 
diilfa regia) is possibly the most beautiful 
species, but is rare. It has a magnificent 
(iume of feathers, of a delicate yellow coh>ur, 
coming up from under the wings, and falling 
over me back like a jet of water. Tbe 
feathers of the P. major and P, minor aie 
those chiefly worn in plumes. Theee splen- 
did ornaments are confined to the male bird. 

Bird Pepper. See Ceq>»ioum, 

Bixdi. See Omitholoay. 

BfaNNMed, seed for feeding cage-birds, 
espedally the seed of PhalUrii eanariensU, 
or canary-grass 

BinPs-^e, a name of germander speed- 
well ( Veronica chamtgdryt)* 

Bird’s-fye Limertcme, a division oi tbe 
lower Silnriaa roeks of North America, ap- 
parently equivalent to the Llandeilo Be 's, 
so oallad from the dark drcular mark! igs 
whiob stud many portions of its m.'iss, and 
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Wliidh have bM ref^md to the Imprettdons 
of ft fnooid (PhptepHi eetttUoiut), othen re- 
garding them aa the fiUed-up borrows of 
marine worms. 

Bird*s-eye Maptop curled maple, the wood 
dt the sogar-inaple when full of little knotty 
spots somewhat resembling birds* eyes, 
muoh used In cabinet-work. 

ftlrd*s-eye View, the representation of 
any scene as it would appear if seen from a 
considerable elevation i^ht above. 

Bird's-foot, a common name for several 
plants, especially papilionaceous plants of 
the genus OmUhti^s, their legumes bring 
articulated, cylindrical, and bent in like a 
claw. 

Blrd*B-foot Trefoil, the popular name of 
Lotus eomieutdtu8f and one or two other 
creeping leguminous plants common in 
Brii^. The common bird^s-foot trefoil is 
a common British plant, and is found In 
most parts of Europe as well as In Asia, 
North Africa and Australia, and is a useful 
pasture-plant. 

Bird’s-nest, a name popularly given to 
several plants, as Neottia mdut-avis, a Brit- 
ish orchid foxmd in beech-woods, so called 
because of the mass of stout interlaced 
fibres which form its roots; MonotrSpa 
Hypopityi^ a parasitic erioaoeous plant grow- 
ing on &e roots of trees in fir woods, the 
leraess stalks of which resemble a nert of 
sticks; and As^^Lenium Nidus, from the 
manner in which the fronds grow, leaving 
a nest-like hollow In the oenti^ 

Birds -nests, Edible, the nests of the 
salaugane {CoUoMta fueipJiAga) and other 
mdes of swifts (or swiftlets) found In the 
Indian seas. They are particularly abun- 
dant in the Ic^er islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 1%e nest has the shape cA a 
common swallow’s nest, is found in caves, 
particularly on the sea-shore, and has the 
appearance of fibrous^ imperie^y concocted 
iri^laas. When procurad before the eggs 
are laid the nests are of a waxy whiteness 
and are then esteemed most valuable; when 
the bird has laid her eggs they are of second 


oreM by spedal glands, and not, ns was 
Formerly thought^ made from a glutinous 
marine fucos or aea-^^eed. The Chinese 
Donsider the nests as i great sttmolant and 
bonio, and it k said that about millloiui oi 
bbem are annually Imported into Canton. 

Birds of Passage^ birds whlbh migrate 


with the season from a colder to a warmer, 
or from a warmer to a colder climate, 
divided Into ammer birds of poiAage and 
winter birds of passage. Such birds always 
breed in the oountiy to whirii they resort 
in summer, i,t, in the colder of their homes. 
Among British summer birds of pesssge are 
the cuckoo^ swallow, Ac., which depart In 
autumn for a warmer climate; while lu 
winter woodcocks, fieldfares, redwings, with 
manv aquatic bi^s, as swans, geese, Ac., 
regularly fiook to Britain from the north. 
In Amerioa the robin k a familiar example. 
Bee Migratioii of Animals, 

Birds of Prey, the Aooipitres or Kaptores, 
inoluding vultures, eagles, hawks or falcons^ 
buzzards, and owls. 

BlrdH^idar. See Bisrd-eatohing Spider, 

Birome (bl'rSm), an ancient vessel with 
two banks or tiers ii oars; trireme^ one with 
three tiers; quadrireme^ one with four; 
quinguereme, one with five. 

BiTsn, or Bi'boh, Ebkist Johk vok, 
Duke of Courland, bom in 1687, died 1772; 
was the son of a landed proprietor. He 


gained the favour of Anna, duchess of Cour- 
fand and niece of Peter me Great of Bus- 
sia, and when she ascended the Busslan 
throne (1730) Biren was loaded by her with 
honours, and introduced at the Bussian 
court He Was made Duke of Courland in 
1737, and continued a powerful favourite 
during her reign, freriy indulging hk hatred 
against the rivals of his ambition. He 
caused 11,000 persons to be put to death, 
and double that number to be exiled. On 
the death of Anna he became regent, but 
he was exiled to Siberia In 1741. On the 
accession of Elizabeth to the throne riie pet- 
mitted hk return to Ruada^ and In 1768 
the dnohy of Courland wat rodiored to him. 

Blxatta, Bibbbtta, Bxbet'¥a, an ecclesi- 
astical cap of a square shape with stiff sides 
and a tassel at top, usually black for priestly 
violet for bishops, and scarlet for cardinals. 

town of India, tJffitbd Provinces; 
BUgir-refineries. Pop. 9160. ^ 

Bbkhidk; GsOBai, the founder of me- 
riumios^ Institatee. bm at Settle, York- 
rikire, In 1776, died in London in 1841. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh: was ap- 
pointed to the riiair cl natural and ex- 
perhstental phikMO^diy in the Andefacnkn 
XMtitnte at Glai^w in 1799, where he 
suooemfully estabUslked a dass te mi» 
riianiea ui 1806 ho settled as a phyilriakl 
in London, and founded the London Ms* 
ofaanios’ Institute in 1822^ now known as 
800 
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tiM Bfakbeok litamy aad Sdentifio IiiBti- 
totlon. 

BtrlmifUd (-felt), an ontljring prindpa- 
litj belonring to Oldenburg, tnrrounded by 
tbeBheniao diBtiicti of Cobientz and TVevee: 
area 194 eq. m,; pop 53,409. It has a 
market town of the same name. 

Birlcanhea^ a parL, oonnty* and muni- 
cipal borough of England, in Cheshire, on the 
estuary of the Mersey, opposite Liverpool 
It has commodious do^ with a lineal quay 
space of over 9 miles, and a complete system 
m railway communication for tne shipment 
of goods and direct coaling oi steamers. The 
prmcipal industries are ship-building and 
en^neering. Its commerce is in all respects 
a branch of that of Liverpool The com- 
munication with Liverpool is by large steam- 
boats and by a railway tunnel under the 
bed of the Mersey 4^ miles long including 
the approaches, 21 feet high, 26 feet wide, 
the roof being about 80 feet below the bed 
of the river; cost ^^1,260,000. The town 
returns one member to parliament. Pop. 
(1901), 110,926. 

Blilnt-al-E«roon ('lake of the horn'), an 
Egyptian lake in the Fayoom, about 30 m- 
in nmgth by 6 in breadth. It communicates 
with tne Nfle and had connection formerly 
with the artificial lake Moaiis, with wMch 
it has been confounded. 

Birmab. See BarvnoA. 

Bir^mtnghaTn, agreat manufacturing dty 
of England situate on the smidl river Rm 
near its confluence with the Tame, in the 
K.w. of Warwickshire, with suburbs extend- 
ing into Staffordshire and Worcestershire; 
112 m. 1I.W. of London, and 97 S.B. of liver- 
pod. It is the principal seat of the hard- 
ware manufacture in Britain, producing 
metal artides of all kinds f^m pins to 
steam-engines. It manufactures fire-anns 
in peat quantities, swords, jewelry, bottom^ 
tods, stM-pens, looks, Iraps, bedsteads, 
gas'fittinga^ sewing -madilnes^ artides of 
papier-mach^ nulway-eairiages, ka. The 
qoantity of solid gold and silver plate matin- 
uotofed Is laigs^ and the consumption of 
Ibess metsls in dootroplating Is very great. 
Jaminning, glass msnutsctniing, ana gtsss- 
ilMfiing orpainting form Important bnoches 
of Induiitry, as also does the msnufaeture of 
phetnioali, At Soho and Smethwlik ka the 
vkiidtj of the town were tiie famous wmks 
founded by Boultou and Watt, who there 
manufiotiuud their first stesm-snpiim, 
whete gss was first used, jpladng perfbetsd. 
ihd nmnsrous novel anpiusitiana tried m 


e x per i ments made. Among the publiobulld- 
inp are the Town Hell a hancnome build- 
ing of the dassio styles the Ooundl House or 
municipal buildings, the new general hos- 
pital, the munid^ technical school, the 
new law courts, the new post-office, the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, the 
Art Gallery, the free library, the exchange 
buildings, io* There are statues of the 
Prince Consort, James Watt, Sir Bobert 
Peel L<«rd Nelson, Dr. Priestley, Rowland 
Hill Sir Josiab Mason, and others. There 
are various fine ohnrohes, and perhaps the 
finest ecclesiastical bnilding of all Is the 
R^man CathoUo cathedral a noble Gothic 
structure. The principal educational insti- 
tutions are: The University (opened in 
1900), which has developed from the Mason 
University Collage, founded by Sir Josiab 
Mason in 1875, opened in 1880 and united 
with Queen's College (as the medic^ depart- 
ment) in 1892; a Roman Catholic college 
at Oscott); King Edward’s) Grammar 
School; and a schom of art and design. The 
Reform Act of 1832 made Birmingham a 
parliamentary borough with two members; 
the act of 1867 gave it a third; while the 
Redistribution Act of 1885 divided it into 
seven divisions, each sending one member 
to parliament. Birmingham is known to 
have existed in the reipi of Alfred, in 872, 
and is mentioned in the Domesday Book 
(1086) by the name of Bermen^eham, 
Another old name of the town is Bromwv^ 
a form still preserved very nearly In 
the local pronunciation BrmMMgtm, It 
became a city by royal grant in 1888. In 
1801 the pop. was 78,670; in 1901, 52^182. 

Btr'nam, a hill in Perthshire, Scotland, 
1824 feet high, onoe covered by the royal 
forest inunortamed by Shakspere in Mao- 
bethu 

Binm (ba-ro^), CKARum vm Goittaut, 
Dun OF, bom ahlmt 1502. He was a great 
favourite with Heniy IV^ who raised him 
to the rank of Admiral of Fbaaoe in 1592, 
and in 1598 made him a peer and duke. 
He was sent to Eni^and in 1001 to announce 
Heniy's mandage with Mary de Medici 
but about the same tfane m was found 
guilty of formliig a treasonable plot wltS 
tne Dnke of Savoy, and eaeonted 1002. 

Bippii, EBjraftr JoBir. See Birefk 

Bto. See Parmmttown, * 

Bta mnffiid, a famous mound in Baby* 
loniiL on the waft side of the EnikrateL 
6 mto 8.W. of Htllsh, generally losntlfiad 
as the remaine of the Tower of Babel 
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Blrrtal. ft mining nnd manufacturing tn. 
of EngUuu^ Ycrkwire (W. Biding). Pop. 
6528. 

Birth, or Labour, in phytiology, ia the 
act by which a female of the cSia Mam- 
malia bringa one of her own species into the 
world. When the foetus has remained its 
due time in the womb, and is in a condition 
bo carry ou a separate existence, it is ex- 
truded from its place of confinement, in 
order to live the life which belongs to its 
species, independently of the mother. The 
Mriod of gestation is very different in dif- 
ferent animals, but in each particular spe- 
oies it is fixed with much precision. At 
the end of the thirty-ninth or the beginning 
»f the fortieth week, the human child has 
reached its perfect state, and is capable of 
Living separate from the mother; hence fol- 
lows in course its separation from her, that 
Is, the birth. Contractions of the womb 
^^ually come on, which are called, from 
the painful sensations accompanying them, 
iabour-paim. The contractions of the womb 
bake place in the same order as the enlarge- 
ment had previously done, the upper part 

it first contracting, while the mouth of 
bhe womb enlarges and grows thin, and the 
vagina becomes loose and distensible. By 
ihS means the foetus, as the space within 
die womb is gradually narrow^ descends 
!vith ft turning motion towards the opening, 
ind some time after the head of the child 
appears and the rest of the body soon fol- 
lows. An artificial birth is that which is 
kccomplished by the help of art, with instru- 
nents or the hands of the attendant. Pre- 
nature birth is one which happens some 
^eeks before the usual time, namely, after 
•he seventh and before the end oi the 
linth month. Late birth is a birth after 
•he usual period of forty weeks. Although 
•his is considered the usual time for leriti- 
nate births, the practice of the English law 
X)urts is to allow a longer time when the 
ipbiions of the faculty, or the peculiar dr- 
mmstanoes of the case, are in favour of a 
)rotraoted gestation. In Scotland a child 
x>m after the tenth month is accounted 
Uegitimate. Abortion and miscarriage 
ake place when a foetus is brou^t forth eo 
mmatnre that it cannot live. They bap- 
>en from the bogiiming of pregnancy to the 
eventili month, but tnost frequently in the 
hird month. 

Birth Mark. See Neewu. 

Biith'xigiit, any right or privilege to 
rfaich a person is entitlM by mirth, such as 


an estate descendible by law to an heir, or 
civil liberty under a free constitution. See 
Primogeniture. 

Birth'root, a name of TrUlivm ereetum 
and other American plants of the same ge- 
nus, having roots said to be astringent, tonic, 
and antiseptic. 

Births, Eeoibtration of. ^ oaRegietra - 
tion. 

Birth'wort (Arietoioohia elematUie)^ a 
European shrub so called from the suppo^ 
services of its root when used medicaUy in 
parturition. 

B i aaoda (bd-sach'h), an Italian town, prov. 
of Avellino (Prindpato Ultra), 30 m. B.N.E. 
of Avellino in the Apennines. Pop. 6189. 

Bisaoquino (bis-sJc-kwe'nO), a town of 
Sidly, prov. Palermo. Pop. 9588. 

Bisalnag'ar, town of India, in Baroda, 
Bombay Presidency; manufactures of cot- 
ton; transit trade. Pop. 21,876. 

Blsalpur', town of Ind^ United Pro- 
vinces, 24 m. east of BarelL Pop. 8908. 

Bis'oay (Spanish Vizmya)^ a province of 
Spain near its north-east comer, one of the 
three Basque provinces (the other two lieing 
Alava ana Guipuzcoa), area 850 sq. miles. 
The surface is generally mountainous; the 
most important mineral is iron, which is 
extensivdy worked; capital Bilbao. Pop. 
290,222. 

Biscay, Bat of, that part of the Atlantic 
which lies between the projecting coasts of 
France and Spain, extending from Ushant 
to Cape Finisterre, oelebrat^ for its dan- 
gerous navigation. 

Bisoeglia (b5-shel'yft), a seiqiort of Italy, 
province of Bari, on the w. shore of the 
Adriatic, surrounded by walla, and in gen- 
eral badly built. The neighbourhood pro- 
duces goM wine and excdlent currants. 
Pop. 30,885. 

BIschof (biah'cl)|f Kabl Gustav, German 
chemist and geo|Q|M«.bom at Niimbeig 
1792, died at Bonif^S^ He was appointed 
professor of chendti^d^im in 1822. He 
published in London Bos e ar dies on 

the Intenud Heat ai the Globe (in English} ; 
but his dikf work is the L^bu^ dw 
Chemisdiea und Fhysikalisohen Gedogie, 
1847^4. 

Hladhug (biah'd), Thbodob Ludwig Wil- 
HBLU, Gem^ anatomist and physldlogisl^ 
bom in Hanover 1807; died at Munlrii 
1882. He became professor of comparative 
and pathological anatomy at Bonn m 1886; 
of anatomy at Giessen in 1844; and from 
1855 to 1878 he occupied a.ohair at Munich. 

502 
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He WM the eathor of several treatiseei and 
mined distinction by his researches in em- 
bryology. 

Bisohweiler (bish'vM^r), a town of Ger- 
many, Alsace-Lorraine, 12 miles n. of Stras- 
burg, on the Moder, with flourishing manu- 
factures of doth. Pop. 6827. 

Biscuit (bislc^t; Fr. *twioe-baked'),akmd 
of hard, diy bread which is not liable to spoil 
when kept. Bisonits are either fermented 
or unfermented, the kinds in ordinary use 
being Mnerally fermented, while the unfer- 
mented biscuit is much used at sea, and 
hence cdled sea-biscuit More than a hun- 
dred different sorts of biscuit are manufac- 
tured, and owing to the immense demand 
manual labour has long since been super- 
seded in the laiwer works by machinery. 
In malting sea-bimuit the flour is mlx^ 
with water, converted into dough by a re- 
volving shaft armed with knives, kneaded 
with rollers, cut, stamped, conveyed on a 
framework drawn by chains through an 
oven open at both ends, and thence passed 
to a drying room — all without beins touched 
by hand. Two thousand lbs. weight of bis- 
cuits can thus be turned out of a ^gle oven 
in a day of ten hours. In many fancy bis- 
cuits the process is of course more elaborate, 
but even in these maohineiy pla^ an im- 
portant part. Sea-biscuit iSiould continue 
sotmd for eighteen months or two years; its 
nutritive properties are to those of bread as 
eighteen to twenty-four. MetU biacuUs are 
made of flour mixed with the soluble ele- 
ments of meat. 

Bisoiiit, in pottery, a term applied to 
porcelain and other earthenware after the 
first firing and before glazing. At this 
stage it is porous and us^ for wine-oooler% 

Aa 

Bise (bezh a keen northerly wind preva- 
lent in the north of the Mediterranean. 

BliCglie. See Bitoeglie, 

Bishaiin (bi-sh4-r6n'), a race inhabiting 
Nubia, between the Nile and the Bed Sea, 
somewhat re sembling the Bedouins^ and 
Uving by pasturage. They are Mohamme- 
dans by religion; in ohara^r they are said 
to be cruel and treadierous. Personal pro- 
per^ does not exist among them, tiie tmadly 
or the tribe having the ownershipw 

Bialnvmnr^, town of India, Banknrd dis- 
txlet of Bengal, witii manufactures of oot- 
toos and fine aOk doth and a bridK trade. 
Pim 18 , 868 . 

BUho|i^tiM highest of the three orders in 


deacons— in such bhurbhes as recognize three 
grades. The name is derived from the Greek 
imtaixpof, meaning literally an overseer, 
urough toe A. Smou bi90op, hisoeop. Ori- 
ginally in toe Christian church, the name was 
used interchangeably with pretbyter or elder 
for the overseer or pastor of a coi^pregation; 
but at a comparatively early period a posi- 
tion of special authority was held by the 
pastors of the Christian communities belong- 
ing to certain places, and the name of bishop 
bMame limited to these by way of distinc- 
tion. There is much that is doubtful or 
disputed in regard to the history of the 
epimopal office. Homan Catholics and many 
others hold that it is of divine ordination 
and existed already in apostolic times; and 
they maintain the doctrine of the apostolical 
succession, that is to say, the doctrine of the 
transmission of the ministerial authority in 
uninterrupted sucoeesion from Christ to the 
apostlesL and through these from one bishop 
to another. Presbyterians deny that the 
office was of divine or apostolic origin, and 
hold that it was an upmwth of subsequent 
times easily accounts for, certain of the 
presbyters or pastors acquiring precedence 
as bishops over others, just as toe bishops of 
toe chi^ cities (Jerusalem, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, Borne) obtained pre- 
cedence among the Disbops and received the 
title of metropolitan bishops; while the 
Bishop of Borne came to be regarded as the 
bead of the church and the true successor of 
Peter. Already in the fifth century the 
popes had begun to send to the newly- 
elected metropolitan bishops (now callM 
archbishops) tne pallium, a kind of official 
mantle, as a token of their sanction of the 
ohoioe. Two centuries later it became the 
custom to consecrate bishops by investing 
them with the ring and croder, the former 
as a token of mamage with the church, the 
latter as a symbol of the pastoral office. 
This investiture, as giving validity to toe 
election of the bhihops, became the source 

and*^ temporal sovereigns in the uS^Sle 
ages. At prwnt in the B. Catholic Church 
toe bishop is usually elected by the presby; 
tors cf the diocese, subject to the approba- 
tion of the pope and of the secular power. 
When toe monarto is Boman Catholic a 
faiaboprie may be in the royal gifl^ sul^eot 
to pi^al approvaL The bishop comes next 
in za^ to toe cardinaL His special insig- 
nia are the adtre and crosier or pas t osal 
staff; a gold riag^ the pallium, daimatto% 
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fto. He gniirde the parity of doctrine in 
hie diooeee, appointe wofeeioie in the deri- 
Old ooUegee, uoenMe hoolai on religioua sub- 
jeoti» ordaine and appdntt the derigy, oon« 
ieoratea chorohen, tdUa charge of the man- 
agement of fundi for eodeciaitioal or tdooi 
pjmpaiea. &o. The biihopi of die Gredc 
Churoh have limiiar functioni but on the 
whole leiB authority. They are alwayi 
leleoted from the monaetic oraen. 

In the Church of EnjBfland biihops are 
nominated by the sovereign, who, upon re* 

S ieit of the dean and chapter for leave to 
ect a biahop, sends a oongi iViHre, or 
license to elect, with a letter missive, nomi- 
nating the person whom he would have 
chosen, The election, by the chapter, must 
be made within twelve days, or the sovereign 
has a right to appoint whom he pleases. A 
hishop, as well as an archbishop, has his 
consistory court to hear ecdesiasti^ causes, 
and makes visits to the dargy, &c. He 
consecrates churches, ordains, admits, and 
institutes priests; confirma, suspends, eroom- 
munlcatas. grants licenses fur marrisM, dtc. 
He has his archdeacon, dean, and chapter, 
chanodlor, and vicar-^neral to assist him. 
In all the bishops of ^gland now number 
thlr^'five (several new bishoprios having 
been recently established), including the 
two metropolitans: and of these twenty*fuur 
ait in the House of Lords— -the arohmshops 
and the bishops of Itondoq. Durham, and 
Winchester by perpetual iwt, the others in 
order of aeniurity. In the Protestant Bpia* 
copal Church of Ireland there are twmve 
bishops, induding the metropolitans of Ar* 
msgb aud Clogber and of Dublin aud Kildare, 
in the Scottim j^iioopal Church there are 
seven bishops, There are also about eighty 
British colonial and missionary bish^ be- 
longing to the Anglican Church. Of Bomau 
CathoUc bishops Qiere are about 150 in the 
British dominions. In the U. States the 
Protestant Bpiscopal Church has over sixty 
bidiops, the E. Catholic Churoh over seventy. 
In the States there are also the bishops of 
the Methodist Bpisoepid Church, thirteen 
in number. 

JElithotn tn ifMdwfn (in parts 

oppupiea ^ die in^els), in the Boman 
Oatholio Clmroh, are bishope ooneecrated 
under the fiction that they are bishops in 
ntcoaiaion to those who ww the actual 
dihops in places where OhrietUmi^ has be^ 
Dome extinct or almost so through the spread 
ri Mdiammedaolam, nsin SyriA Asia MM 
ind the nordm eosit el Ama> 


are given to m i mionaiy bishops in oountriss 
imper^^y ^ r l a t i si d s ^^ in | ^w 

^lin, the bishop of the northem £striot of 
Scotland, for instance^ up to 1673 haring 
Uie title of ^hop at Nicopdis. 

St^ffragan bishops are bishops oonseoratad 
to assist other bUhopi in ovsrtsking the 
duties of their dioceses, though ai^ biibop 
Is a suffragan in relation to bis arenbiabop* 

Bishep, a beverage made by pouring hot 
or odd wine upon the pulp and ped of 
oranges, and spidng and sugiwing to taste. 
If white wine is employed it is Imown as 
Va/fd4mL; if Tokay, it is termed Pups. 

Bishop, SiB Hsnbt Bowi 4 Pbt, musioal 
composer, bom in London in I73C; and 
trained under Bianchi composer to the Lon- 
don Opera House. Brum 1809, when his 
first opera, the Circassian Bride, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, imtil his masque 
The Fortunate Isles, written to oelebrate 
Queen Victoria*! marriage, he oompoaed 
about a hundred vrorks for the stage — ^among 
others the music of Ghiy Manneriug, The 
Slave, The MiUer and his Men, Ma- 
rian, The Virgin of the SumAIaddin, Ham- 
let, versions of o^ras by Boasini, Meyer- 
bew and others, Waverloy, Manfred, (kc. 
From 18X0 to 1824 he acted as mustoal 
composer and director to Covent Garden 
Theatre. He also arranged several volumes 
of the National Melomea, and completed 
the arrangement of the musio for Moore's 
Irish Melodies, oommenoed by Stevenson, 
Shortly alter the acoession of Queen Victo- 
ria he was knighted. He was elected Beid 
professor of music In Edinburgh Univ^ty 
in 1841, and in 1848 profemor of music in 
the University of Oxford. He died in 
1855. 


Bishop- AuoBlltlld, a town, England, 
county Durham to a pam diT« 

of the oo.); with UUgiBeering works, and 
important ooal-min^flAie neighbourhood. 
The pslm of thel^Ni^of IMrham, with 
a fine park, is here (whence the name), 
Pom 11,988. 

BhOuip Bunahy, the seey-bug or lady* 
bird. 

Biahop's Btaffi Bee Ororisr, 

Biahep^BtertfML a town of Eii|^iiid» 
oomity Hertford, on the river Start; trade 
chiefly in mdn and malt Pim, ^48, 

Blw«p»wea3 W Miu>h, Bee AmdsithMid, 

BUh^-weed {jBffepodium 
an mnheUtfseoiie plant of Emop^ wm 
thrioa*teiiiate leavea and creeping roets on 
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widmroinAd a great veet ia 
from Iti Tigoroiui growth ana the dOBcultJ 
of getting rid of it: oalied alio Oout-tocni, 
Chrard, ftc, 

Urtgium p (bs-ie-nyg'no), a town of S« 
Italy, jwv. Ooeenim aaat of a biihopi 
thrown in ruins by earthquake in 1887* 

Blalwih or BisKna, a towiL.Algeriay with 
an important trade. Pop. 8000. 

Btf iejr, a pariah of England in W. Surrey, 
where the annual meetings of the National 
Bide Association are now held. 

Bleley, town of England, Gloucestershire, 
with cloth manufactures. Pop. 5169. 

BisiiMurdk Archipelago, the name given 
the Germans to New Britain, New Ire* 
limd, and other islaiicls adjoining ^eir por- 
tion of New Guinea. 

Biapuffdlt^tohOnhauien (bii'mhrk-shW- 
hou-a6n), Otto Eduabd Laomp, Pbincb; 
bom of a noble family of the ^Mark* (Bran- 
denburg), at Schonhausen, April 1, 1815; 
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studied at Gbttingen, Berlin, and Greifs- 
wald; entered the army and beoatne lieuten- 
ant in the Bandwehr. After a brief inter- 
sal devoted to Us estates and to the office 
of ittipeeter of dikes, he became in 1846 a 
mambsr of the provincial diet of Sascny, 
and in 1847 of the Prosstan dM In 1851 
he was anpointed representstive of Prussia 
la tibs met of the Germsa Paderation at 
fbnsiltol^ wlwre wltii hiisf intsrnmtioQs he 
lemhiad till 1859« esMhIting the hk^est 
■UHN in Us sAorts to checkma t e Austria 
imd pliios Pmmla St the hsad of tim Qsrttan 


-BISMUTH. 


states. Worn 1859-68 he was ambassador 
at Si Petersburg, and in the latter year, 
after an embassy to Paris of five months^ 
duration, was appointed first minister of the 
Prussian crown. The Lower House penris- 
tentiy rotwdng to pass the bill for the reor- 
ganisation of the army, Bismarck at once 
dissolved It (Oct 1862), dosing it for four 
successive sessions until the work of reoiga- 
nization was complete. When popular f^- 
ing had reached its most strained point the 
Schleswig-Holstein question acted as adlver- 
sion, and Bismarck — by the skilful manner 
in which he added the duchies to Prussian 
territory, checkmated Austria, and excluded 
her from the new German confederation, 
in which Prussia held the first place— breams 
the most popular man in Germany. As 
chancellor and president of the Eederal 
Council he secured the neutralisation of 
Luxembourg in place of Its cession by Hol- 
land to France; and though in 1868 he 
withdrew for a few months Into private life, 
he resumed office before the dose of the 
year. A struggle between Germany and 
!mnce appearhig to be sooner or later in- 
evitable, itismar^ having made full prepa- 
rations, brought matters to a head on the 
question of the HohensoUem candidature 
for the Spanish timme. Having carried the 
war to a successful issue, he beoame chan- 
cellor and prince of the new German empire. 
Subsequently, in 1878, be alienated the Bo- 
man Catholic party by promoting adverse 
legal measures and expelling the Jesuits. 
He then resigned bis presidency for a year, 
though still continuing to advise the em- 
peror. Towards the dose of 1878 he returned 
to power, retaining his position until, in 
March 1890, he disagreed with the emperor 
and tendered his resignation. In 1878 he 
presided at the Berlin Congress, in 1880 at 
the Berlin Conference, and in 1884 at the 
Congo Conference. His life was twice at- 
tempted — at Bwlin in 1806, and at Kissing- 
en in 1874. He died in 1898. 

Bts^imitli, a metal of a yellowish or red- 
dish-white odour, and a lamellar texture. 
Chemical sym. Bl; atomic weight, 818; 
spedfic gravity, 9*8. It is somewhat harder 
toan md and not malleable^ when opld 
betng so brittle ae to break easily under ihe 
hammer, eo as to be redndblc to powder. 
Its internal face or firaeture exhfbtte large 
■Mwiqg dates varionsly dhq>osed* It fuses 
at 47S^ftir., and expMids considerably ae 
it hardens. It k often found In a ndive 
erysteailied in rhombs or 


or ia the form of dendrites, or thin laminse 
investing the ores of other metals, partiou- 
larlv cobalt. Bismuth is used in the com- 
position of pewter, in the fabrication of 
printers* tjp^ and in various other metal- 
lic mixtures. Eight parts of bismuth, 5 of 
lead, and 8 of tin, constitute the fusible 
metal sometimes called Newton’s, from the 
discoverer, which melts at 202** Fahr., and 
may be fused over a candle in a piece of 
stiff paper without burning the paper. It 
forms the basis of a sympathetic ink; and a 
derivative from it is used in medicine. A 
special feature of interest is its diamagnetic 
property. The subnitrate or basic nitrate of 
bismuth is used as a pmnt and as a cos- 
metic, and is known as Pearl White or Pearl 
Powder, 

Bi'son, the name applied to two species 
of ox. One of these, tho European bison or 
aurochs {Boe hieon or BUon furopceus), is 
now nearly extinct, being found only in the 



American Bhon {Bwm amenccmM). 


forests of Lithuania and the Caucasus. The 
other, or American bison, improperly termed 
buffalo (Btson omencanus), was formerly 
found over a wide region in the United 
States and Western Canada^ where it was 
wont to wander in immense herds, but 
may now be considered as extinct in the 
wild state, having been ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered. The two speoies dosdy resemble 
each other, the American bison, howeter, 
being for the most part snudler, and 
with shorter and weaker hind -quarters. 
The bison Is remarkable for the great hump 
or projection over its fore-shoulders, at 
which point the adult male is almost six 
feet in height; and for the long, diaggy, 
rust-oolouTM hair over the head, neck, and 
fote-part of the body. In snmmen Irmn 
the shoulders backward^ the surface Is 


covered with a very short fine hair, smooth 
and soft as velvet. The tail is short and 
tufted at the end. The American bison 
used to be much hunted for sport as 
well as for its flesh and skin. Its flesh 
is rather coarser grained than that of the 
domestic ox, but was considered by hunters 
and travellers as superior in tenderness and 
flavour. The hump is highly celebrated for 
its richness and delicacy. Their skins, 
especially that of the cow, dressed in the 
Indian fashion, with the hair on, make ad- 
mirable defences against the cold, and are 
known as buffalo robee; the wool has been 
manufactured into hats, and a coarse cloth. 
The American bison has been found to 
breed readily with the common ox, the 
issue being fertile among themselves. 

Bisque (bisk), a kind of unglazed white 
porcelain used for statuettes and ornaments. 

Bissa'gos, a group of about thirty islands 
near the w. coast of Africa, opposite the 
mouth of the Bio Qrande, between lat. 10° 
and 12° N. The largest, Orango, is about 
25 miles in length, and most of them are 
inhabited by a rude negro race, with whom 
some trade is carried on. Most of the 
islands are under native chiefs nominally 
vassals of Portugal At Bolama, or Bu- 
lama, once a British settlement, but aban- 
doned as unhealthy in 1798, there is a 
Portuguese town, a thriving and pleasant 
place, the seat of government for the Portu- 
guese possessions in this quarter. 

Biss^ WiLHEM, a Danish sculptor, bom 
in 1798, died in 1868. He studied at Borne 
under Thorwaldsen, who in his will ap- 
pointed Bissen to complete his unfinish^ 
works and take charge of his museum. 
BiBsen*B own works include a classic frieze 
of several hundred feet for the palace-hall 
at Copenhagen, an Atalanta hunting, Cupid 
sharpening his arrows, iw. 

BiMex*tile. See Leap^ear, 

Bis'tort {PolygSnum Bmorta), a perennial 
plant of ^e badkwheat family (Polygo- 
naoess), found in Britain, and from its 
astrin^t properties (it contains much 
tannin) sonietimes used medicinally. It 
bears a raceme of flesh-coloured flowers* 
and mav be met wHh in gardens. It is 
also called adder*s-wort and snake-weed, 
from being a supposed remedy against 
snake bites. 

BifUrary (bis*tq-ri), a surgical Implement 
for making indaic^ of various lon^ 

Biitre, or Brami, a warm brown pig- 
ment^ a burned oil extracted horn the soot 
fiOfl 
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of wood, etpedally beech. It farnUhei a 
fine tnu^arent waeh, but if ohiefiy em- 
ployed in the same fashion as eepto and 
Indian ink for monochrome sketches. 


Bis'trits, a town of Austria-Hungai^, in 
Transylvania. Pop. 12,081. 

Bisalnnggiir, Bisulpw. See BUal-. 

Bit, the part of a bridle which goes into 
the mouth of a horse, and to which the 
reins are attached. — Also one of the mov- 
able boring tools used by means of the car- 
penter’s brace. There is a great variety of 
mrms, to which special names are given. 

Bithoor (bit-h&r'), or Bittoor, a town, 
India, United Provinces, 12 miles N.w. of 
Oawnpore, on the QangeSi long the abode 
of a line of Mahratta chiefs, the last of 
whom died without issue in 1851. His 
adopted son, Nana Sahib, who claimed the 
succession, was the instigator of the massacre 
of Oawnpore. Pop. 6686. 

Bithyn'ia, an ancient territory in the 
N.w. of Asia Minor, on the Black Sea and 
Sea of Marmora, at one time an indepen- 
dent kingdom, latterly a Roman province. 
The cities of Chalcedon, Heradea, Nico- 
media, Nicsea, and Prusa were in Bithynia. 
In the eleventh century it was conquered 
by the Seljuks, and in 1298 a new ki^dom 
was founded there by the Ottoman l^ks^ 
of which, prior to the capture of Constanti- 
nople, Prusa (Broussa) was the oapitaL 

Bitlis. See Bedis. 


Biton'to, a town, Italy, province of Bari, 
the seat of a bishop, with a handsome ca- 
thedral. The environs produce excellent 
wine. Pop. 22,726. 

Bitsoh (bich), a German town in the north 
of Alsaoe-Lorz^e, in a pass of the Vo^es, 
and having a strong citadel on a hilL Pop. 
8000. 

Bitter-almond, the bitter variety of 
AmygdSUia oommdnts, or common almond. 

Mtter-apple, a name applied to the Bitter- 
gourd. 

Bitter-ash, a tree, Simarihha amUra, a 
native of the West Indies, the baric of 
whidi is used as a tonia Others of the 
same genus have also the same name, 8, 
exedta of Jamaica having wood rixnost as 
bitter as quassia, and being csdled Jamaica 
quamia. 

Bit'terfeld (-felt), town in Prussian Sax- 
ony, on the Mulde^ with manufactures of 
dd^pottery, dn. Pop. 11,889. 

Bmergofurd, a jdant, OUruUui Colo~ 
tpnihii, caUed also Cotoeynth (whl^ see^ 

BUterlriBg, the SovlimSa mmUnt, a tree 


of the <}oassia order peculiar to the Moluccas 
and Fill Islands, the root and bark of which, 
bruised and macerated, are used in the East 
as an emetic and tonia 

Bitter Lakes, salt lakes on the line of 
the Suez Canal 

Bit'tem, the name of several grallatorial 
birds, family Ardeids or herons, genus 
Botaurua. There are two British species, 
the common bittern {Botaurua atdldria), 
and the little bittern (R. miniUua), a native 
of the south, and oily a summer visitor 
to Britain. Both, however, are becoming 
rare from the reclamation of the marshy 
grounds that form their favourite haunt, 
^e common bittern is about 28 inches 
in len^h, about 44 in extent of wing; 
generid colour, dull yellowish-brown, with 
spots and bars of black or dark brown; 
feathers on the breast long and loose; 
tail short; bill about 4 inches long. It 
is remarkable for its curious boomhig or 
bellowing cry, from which come the pro- 
vincial names of miredrum and biUter> 
humpt da The eggs (greenish-brown) are 
four or five in number. The little bittern 
is not more than 15 inches in length. The 
American bittern (B. lentigindaua) has some 
resemblance to the common European bit- 
tern, but is smaller. 

Bit'tem, the syrupy residue from evapo- 
rated sea-water after the common salt nas 
been taken out of it. It is used in the 
preparation of Epsom salt (sulphate of mag- 
nesia), of Glauber's salt (sulphate of soda), 
and containB also chloride of magnesium, 
iodine, and bromine. 

Bitter-nut, a tree of N. America, of the 
walnut order, the Oarya cmdrcL^ or swamp- 
hickory, which produces small and some- 
what e^-shaped fruits, with a thin fieshy 
rind; the kernel b bitter and uneatable. 

Bitter-root, Lewiaia redivivaf a plant of 
Canada and part of the U. States order 
Mesembryacew, so called from its root 
being bitter though edible^ and Indeed 
esteemed as an article oi food by whites as 
well as Indians. From the ro(^ which b 
long, fieshy, and tapering, mw dusters of 
suo^ent green leaves, wiw a fieshy stalk 
bearing a solitary rose-coloured fiower rising 
in the oentre, and remaining open only in 
sunshine. Flower and leaves together, the 
plant appears above ground for ofily about 
six wedm — California bitter-root (Eehino- 
eyatia fabacfa) uid Natal bitter-root (Ger- 
rardawthua maerorhiUa) both belong to the 
gourd family. 
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a liquor (!reqneo% ipiritiioai), 
in whidi Utter herbs or ro<^ have been 
Keeped. GentiaOi qnamrin^ aD|;elioe^ bog* 
bean, chamomile, hope, cental, kc,, are 
all n^ for preparations of this und. The 
well-known Angoetura bitten have aromatio 
a« well as bitter properties. Bitten are 
ewloyed 9m stomachios, anthelmintics, Ac* 
Bitter-salt, Epsom salt, sulphate of mag- 
nesia* 

Bitter^spar, rhomb-spar, the crystallized 
form of dolomite or magnesian limestone. 

Bitter-sweet, the woody nightshade, So^ 
l&mm Ihdccmdra (see Nightmade), 

Bitter Vetdi, a name applied to two kinds 
of leguminous plants: (a) Ervwn ervilia, a 
lentil cultivated for fodder; and (6) all the 
species of OrfShut^ e,g, the common bitter 
vetch of Britain, 0. tvherOtvm^ a perennial 
herbaceous plant with racemes of purple 
flowen and sweet edible tubers. 

Bitter-wood^ the timber of J(glopia ghxhra 
and other species of XylopioL^ order Anon* 
aoeas, aU noted for the extreme bitterness of 
the wood* The name is also given to other 
bitter trees, as the bitter-ash. 

Bitter-wort, yellow gentian (Qentiana 
lutKa), 

Bitu'men, a mineral substance of a resi- 
nous nature, composed principally of hydro- 
gen and carbon, and appearing in a variety 
of fonns which pass into each other and are 
known by different names, from naphtha, 
the most fluid, tQpetroUum and mineral tar, 
which are less so, thence to maltha or mtn- 
eral pitch, which is more or less cohesive, 
and huitly to amphaltwm. and elattic bitumen 
(or daUtrite), which are solid* It bums like 
pitch, with much smoke and flame, Xt ocn- 
sists of 84 to 88 of carbon and 12 to 16 of 
hydrogen, and is found in the earth, occur- 
ring principally in the secondary, tertiarv, 
and alluvial formations. It is a very widmy 
spread mineral, and is now largely employed 
in various ways. As the bin£ng substimoe 
in mastics and cements it is used for mak- 
ing roofs, arches, waUs, oellar-floon^ Ac*, 
water-tight, for street and other pavemenisv 
and in some of its forms for fuel and lor 
iHw pin at in g purposes. The bricks of which 
the walla of Babylon were built mre aaid to 
have been cemented with bitumen, wUch 
gave them unuaual solidity* 

Bltmniiievfl Bfeuhke, or BomsT, an 
laoeous abide impregniited with Utomen 
and very Qommon In the poet-measurei* It 
ia largmy worked for the peodoetion U 
paraffin, Ac* 


BitUiis, Aiaanr, a popular Swisa author, 
better known by his pseudonym of Jere- 
ndM Gk)ttii6lf, bom 1797, died 1854. ^ 
chief works were his Beenes and Traditions 
of the Swisa 1842-46; Grandmother Katy, 
1848; Uli the Farm-servant and Uli the 
Farmer, 1850; Stories and Pictures of 
Popular Life in Switzerland, 1851* 
rn'ralyes, molluscous animals having a 
shell consisting of two halves or valves 
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that Open by an elastic binge and are closed 
by muscles; as the oyster, mussel, cockle, 
Ac. 


BlTOuae (biv'-u-ak), the encampment of 
soldiers in the open air without tents, each 
remaining dressed and witii his weap^s at 
hand. It was the regular practioe of the 
French revolutionary armies, but is only 
desirable where great celerity of move- 
ment is required. 

Bixa. See Amotto, 


Bisar'ta, or Bnuzunr', a seaport of Tunis, 
the most northern town of Africa, on a bay 
of the Mediterranean, at the entrance of a 
narrow channel, nearly a mile long, com- 
municating with the Lake of Bimri^ a 
fine, deep, salt-water lagoon teeming with 
flsh, The French have deepened chan- 
nel and constructed harbour works b< 
intending Bizerta to be agreat navid sta^ 
The county around is beautiful and f erf 
Pop*, obief^ Arabi aboirt 10,000* 

BJelbog (byerbog), in Slavonic my 
the pale or white ^oA, as opposed to ' 
nibog, the Uapk or g«» d dar kne ss, 

norneharg (bysurine-bom), a seaport of 
Fimand in w Gulf of Bothnia, Pop» 
18 , 417 . 

fflOmuKKo, BjdnnliuauNf (bysnm styer- 
ne byetmiW), Norwegian noeaUst^ p0et| 
and diwnatist, bom 1882* He enterea the 
Univendty d Cbristiaida in 1852. and be 
speedily beoame known as a contributor d 
artidee and stories to newapapera and as a 
dramatic Qiim Froiail857toX850hiiwiii 

manairar of IWCTAn diflatra. nrodtiobuf 
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dnriitff tkiftt time bin uevd Ajme, mid bit 
traMV of Halte Hulda. He wm at 
(SinetUmia part-editor of tbe Aftaoblad 
b 1860, then lived eeveral yearn abroad, 
and in 1868 beeame editor of tbe Norsk 
ITolkeblad. In 1860-72 be was oo-direotor 
of a Copenhagen periodical, and much of 
bis later life has b^n passed abroad. The 
demooratio tendencies to be found in his 
novels have found a practical outcome In 
the active part taken by him in poUtioal 
questiona bearing upon the Norwegian pea- 
santry and popumr representation. Amonff 
his tales ana novels, a number of which 
may be had in English, are: Synnceve Sol- 
bakken; Ame; The Eishermaiden; A Happy 
Boy ; Bailwa^ and Churchyards. Among 
his dramatic pieces are: The Newly-married 
Couple; Mary Stuart in Scotland; A Bank- 
ruptcy, Ac. He has also written poems 
and songs. 

BjOnurtiJema (byeum'sher-nA), Magnus 
E ftfiDSniOK Esbdinand, Counit, Swedish 
statesman and author, bom 1779, died 1847. 
Having entered the Swedish army and risen 
to be oolond, he went with the Swedish 
troops to Germany in 1813 and took part 
in the battles of Grossbeeren, Dennewitz, 
the passage of the Elbe, the storming of 
Dessau, and the battle of Leipzig. He also 
received the surrender of Lttbrok and of 
Maestricht. After the capitulation of Paris 
he fought in Holstein and in Norway, at 
length concluding with Prince Christian 
PMerick at Moss the convention uniting 
Norway and Sweden. In 1826 he was 
made a count, and in 1828 plenipotentiaiy 
to Great Britain, where he continued till 
1846. He published works on British Buie 
in the East Indies, on the Theogony. Phi- 
losophy, and Cosmogony of the Hindui, 
Ac. 

Blahk, the negarion of all colour, the 
opposite of white. There are several blaok 
p^ents, such as fvory-Mscit, made from 
biraed ivory or bones; Icmp^bladk, from the 
smoke of reunouS lubstance; SfpaniihrhlaeJc, 
or dorh^hlaok, from burned c(ai, Ac. 

Blaok, John, author and editor, was the 
■on cf a Berwickshire shepierd, and bom 
In 1768. After being employed in a lawyer’s 
first in Dons and then in Edinburg 
m moved in 1810 io London, where ne 
becime engi^ as parliamentary r^^KMter 
m tim Mordng Chmnidie. tdtl^^ 
tobeteeditor, H6tetiiedinl848and^ 
in 1866. Amongst other wqAm he was rim 
Sttriiotel a lifsof Tamo^ and tranilatcf cf 
609 


the lectures of the brothers Sohlegel on 
Dramatio Art and literature, and on the 
History of literature. 

Blaok, JosXFH, a distinguished chemist, 
bom at Bordeaux, of Scottish parents, in 
1728; elttered Glasgow University and 
studiM onemistry under Dr. Cullen. In 
1764 he was made Doctor of Medicine at 
Edinburgh, hii thesis being on the nature 
of the oau^oity of lime and the alkalies, 
which he demonstrated to be due to the 
absence of the carbonic add present in lime- 
stone. Ac. In 1766 he extended and repub- 
lished this thesis, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of medidne and lecturer on chemistry 
at Glasgow in succession to Dr. Cullen, 
whom he succeeded also in the Edinburgh 
chair in 1766. The discovery of carboido 
add is of interest not only as having pre- 
ceded that of the other gases made by 
Priestley, Cavendish, and others, but as 
having preceded in its method the explana- 
tion ^ven by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in combustion. His fame, how- 
ever, oMefly rests on his theory of ^latent 
heat,’ 1757 to 1763. He died in 1799. 

Black, WiLUAH, novelist, bom in Glas- 
gow in 1841, first studied art, but eventu- 
ally became connected with the Glasgow 
press. In 1864 he went to London, and in 
the following year joined the staff of the 
Morning Star, for which he was special 
correspondent during the Franco- Aukrian 
war of 1866. His first novel. Love or Mar- 
riage, 1867, was only moderately successful, 
but his In Silk Attire, Kilmeny» the Mon- 
arch of Mindng Lane, and especially A 
Daughter of Heth (1871), gained him an 
increasingly wide oirde of readers. For 
ft few yeftrs he was assistant-editor of the 
Daily News. He died in 1898. Other 
works.* The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton (1872), A Princess of Thule (1873), The 
Maid of Eilleena, Ac. (1874), Three Feathers 
(1875), Madcap Violet (l876), Green Pas- 
tures and Piccadilly (1877), Macleod of Dare 
White Wings (1880), Sunrise (1881), 
eautiful Wretch (1882), Shandoa Belli 
(1883), Judith Shakespeare (1884), White 
Heathmr (1885), The Strange Adventures of 
ft Rouse-boftt (188^, InFar Lochaber (1889), 
The New Pri^ iWtunfttus (1890), Ac. 


The New Prince iWtunfttus (1890), Ac. 

A/ptP, the acts of the Sootidsh par- 
liaments of ttie Jameses 1.-V., ol> Qtteen 
Mary, and cl James VX; so called from 
their being printed in hladk-letter. 

In law, the act passed under 

, Geotge 1 with r^prenoe to the ^Blacks,* a 


wed under 
<Bla6ks»*a 
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body of armod deer-itealen, &o., who in- 
feftM Epping Forest. 

BlaokJUcUler, J ohn, a Scottish Oovenanter, 
bom in 1615, Having been obliged to 
demit his charge at Troqiieer in favour of 
an Episcopal incumbent, he went with his 
wife and family to Caitloch, in the parish 
of Glencaim, and became one of the most 


parliamentary borough of England, Lanca- 
shire, 21 miles n.n.w. from Mwchester. It 
is pleasantly situated in a idieltered vidley, 
and has rapidly improved since 1850, the 
town-hall, exchange, and other bt^dings 
being of recent erection. It has a free gram- 
mar-school, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 
1557, a fr^ school for girls, founded in 


popular of the itinerant preachers, success- 
rally eluding the numerous warrants issued 
against him. In 1674 he was outlawed and 
a larm reward offered for his body. In 
1678 he went to Holland, and again in 1680, 


1765, and many other public schools; and a 
free library, a public park of 50 acres; Ac. 
Blackburn is one of the chief seats of the 
cotton manufacture, there being upwards of 
140 mills as well as works for making 


but on his return to Edinburgh in 1681 he 
was apprehended and imprisoned upon the 
Bass, where he died in 1685. 

Black Art. See Ma^ic, 

Blaok-baad, a valuable kind of clay iron- 
stone occurring in beds in the coal-mea- 
sures, and oontaining 10 or 15 or even 80 
per cent of coaly matter. Most of the 
Scotch iron is obtained from it. 

Blaok-beer, a Idnd of beer of a black 
colour and syrupy consistence made at 
iJantzic. 

Black-beetle, a popular name for the 
cockroach. See also Blapsuias, 
Black'berry, a populw name of the 
bramble-berry or the plant itself. 
Black'bird {Tardus merUa), called also 


cotton machinery and steam-engines. The 
cottons made in the town and vicinity 
have an annual value of about £5,000,000. 
Keturns two members to Parliament Fop. 
(1901), 127,627. 

Bladc-cap {Sylvia atrioapilla\ a Euro- 
pean passerine bird of the warbler family, 
6 inches long, upper part of the head blad^ 
upper parts of the l^y dark gray with a 
gr^nish tinge, under pi^ more or less sil- 
very white. The fenuJe has its hood of a 
dull rust colour. The black-cap is met with 
in England from April to September. Its 
nest is built near the ground; the eggs, from 
five to six, are reddish-brown, motued with 
a deeper colour. It ranks next to the night- 
ingale for sweetness of song. The American 


the merle^ a well-known species of thrush, black-cap is a species of tit-mouse {Paras 
oommon in Britain and throughout Europe. atrioapiUus\ so called from the colouring 
It is larger than the oommon thrush, its of the head. 


length being about 11 inches. The colour Black Chalk, a soft variety of argillaceous 
of the male is a uniform deep black, the bill slate, oontaining 10 to 15 per cent of carbon, 


being an orange-yellow; the female is of a and used for drawing. 

brown colour, with blackish-brown bill Black Cock, the heath-cock, the male of 


The nest is usually in a thick bush, and is 
built of grass, root^ twigs, Aa, strengthened 
with day. The eggs, generally four or five 
in number, are of a greenish-blue, spotted 
with various shades of brown. The song is 
rich, mellow, and flute-like, but of no great 
variety or compass. Its food is insects, 
worms, snails, muts, Ac. The bladthirds 
or crow-blackbirds of America are quite 
different from the European blackbird, and 
are more nearly allied to the starlings and 
crows. See OrowUaekbird, The red- 
winged bladrbird (Agdaius phomioifush be- 
lon^ng to the starling family, is a familiar 
American bird that congregates in great 
flocks. 

Blank-boy, a name for the mss-trees 
{X<mthorrhaa) of Australia yieUung a gum 
or resin called Uack-boy resin or akaraid 
resin. 

Blacklmni, a municipal, county, and 


the black-grouse. See Orouse. 

Black Country, a popular name for the 
district of cod-mines and iron-works in 
South Staffordshire, and extending into 
Warwick and Worcestershire. 

Black Death. See Plague. 

Black Draiu^ sulphate of msg n e m a 
and infusion rf*jstoina, with aromatios to 
make it palatable. 

Blaokfeet Indiana, a tribe of American 
Indians, partly inluabiting the U. States, 
p^y Canada, from the Yellowstone to 
Uudson's Bay. 

Blackfiah (TauUfga ameriedna), a fish 
caught on the American coast, especially in 
tibe vioinity of Long Island, whenoe large 
supplies are obtains for the New York 
market Its back and sides are of a bluish 
or crow black; the under pwrts, especially 
in the males, are white, it is plump in 
appearance^ and mudh esteemed for the 
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tables ▼Mying in dtze from 2 to 12 Ibe. 
Anol^er the OefUrolOphw morio, found 
in the Mediterranean and on the coasts of 
Western Europe, is also called blackfish. 
It belongs to the mackerel family. In Scot- 
land the term is applied to foul or newly- 
spawned fish. In America two species of 
small whide of the genus OlobioeephSlui 
also get this name. 

Black Fly, the name of two flies (Simu* 
Hum moLutum and 5. noolvum) whose bite 
is very troublesome to man and beast in the 
Northern United States and Canada. 

Black Forest (German, Sehwarzwald), a 
chain of European mountidns in Baden and 
Wlirtemberg, running almost parallel with 
the Rhine for about 85 miles. The Danube, 
Neckar, Kinzig, and other streams rise in 
the Black Forest, which is rather a chain 
of elevated plains than of isolated peaks; 
highest summit, Feldb^, 4900 feet. 
The skeleton of the chain is granite, its 
higher points covered with sandstone. 
The principal mineral is iron, and there are 
numerous mineral springs. The forests are 
extensive, chiefly of pines and similar spe- 
cies, and yield much timber. The manufac- 
ture of wooden clocks, toys, Ac., is the most 
important industry, employing about 40,000 
persons. The inhabitants of the forest are 
quaint and simple in their habits, and the 
whole district preserves its old legendary 
assodations. 

Black Friars, friars of the Dominican 
order: so called from their habit. 


20 feet square, in the old fort of Oalcu^ 
in which, after their capture by Surajah 
Dowlah, the whole mrmon of 146 men 
were confined during &e night of J une 21 st, 
1756. Only twenty-three survived. The 
spot is now marked by a monument. 

Bladde, John Stuabt, Scottish writer, 
long professor of Greek in the University 
of Eoinburgh; bom at Glasgow in 1809; 
educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Grdttin- 
gen, and Berlin. He passed as advocate 
at the Edinburgh bar in 1834, in which 
year appeared his metrical translation of 
Faust. In 1841 he was appointed to the 
chair of Latin literature in Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen — a post held by him until 
his appointment to the Gre& chair at 
Edinburgh in 1852, from which he retired 
in 1882. Both in writing and upon the plat- 
form his name has been associated with va- 
rious educational, social, and political move- 
ments. Among his more important works 
are his Metricm Translation of .^Ischylus 
(1850) ; Lays and Iiegends of Ancient Greece, 
&C. (1867); Discourse on Beauty (1860); 
Lyrical Poems (1860); Metrical version of 
the Iliad (1866); Musa Burschicosa (1869); 
Four Phases of Morals (1871); Self-culture 
(1873); The Wise Men of (Greece (1877); 
Natural History of Atheism (1877); Lay 
Sermons (1881); and Altavona, Fact and 
Fiction from my life In the Highlands 
(1882); Bums (1887). He died in 1896. 

Blaoldng, for boots and shoes, Ac., usually 
contains for its principal ingredients oil, vine- 


Blaok Gtim (Nytsa mult\/ldra, order Cor- 
naoese), an American tree, yielding a close- 
grained, useful wood; fruit a drupe of blue- 
black colour, whence it seems to get its 
name of *blMk’: it has no gum alMut it. 
It is called also pepperidge, and has been 
introduced into Europe as an ornamental 
tree. 

Blaokheath, a village and heath, Eng- 
land, Kent^ about 6 miles s.b. of London 
Bridm. llie heath contains about 70 acres 
withm its present limits, and is much re- 
sorted to by j^easure parties. It has been 
the scene of many remarkable events, such 
as the insurrectionary gatherings of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Cade and the exploits of 
various highwaymen. 

Blahk mis, a hilly region of the U. 
States, 8. Dakota and pmrtly Wyoming, 
rising to the heifl^t of 67w) ft, rich in tim- 
ber, out eqpeoially in gold, as well as other 
minerals. 

BUek H61a of Oalontia, a small chamber, 
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gar, ivory or bone black, sugar or molasses, 
strong sulphuric acid, and sometimes caout- 
chouc ana gum-arabic. It is used either 
liquid or in Uie form of paste, the only differ- 
ence being that in making the paste a por- 
tion of the vinegar is wit&eld. 

Black-jack. Bee Blende, 

Black Lead. See Graphite. 
Black-letter, the name commonly given 
to the Gothic characters whi(di began to 
supersede the Reman characters in the writ- 
ings of Western Europe towards the close of 
the twelfth century. The first types were 
in black-letter, but these were i^ually 
modified in Italy until they took the later 
Roman shape introduced into most Europesfi 
states duri:^ the sixteenth century. 

Black Uat, a list of bankrupts or other 
part^ whose names are officially Ipiown as 
failing to meet peenniary engagementa 
Blaoklock, Thomas, a SoottiBh poet, 
bom at Awtiaw in 1721. At the age of six 
months be lost his i^ht by small-pox; and 



BLA.CK-MA1L 


BLACK mmcK 


M ]i« gTMir ttp» hitf iHic 

li^, and othar Manda, Mad feo him tha 
bgliah daiddk At fha ag« of nlnatoea ha 
loit bli fatbaf I and iraa atippoited by 2>r. 
Bt^aaaim, a phyalalaii in Edinbni^gh, who 
■ent him to wool and to tha tmlveiaity. 
In 1746 ha bMtlaht out a volume of poemi^ 
and aoon gained a wide drda of friendiL 
amotunt whom ware David Hume and 


Joeeph Spence, who wrote an account of 
his life, prefixed to the third edition of hlg 
poems in 1756. After passing through the 
usual theological course he was liceiuied in 
1759; he married in 1762; and was Soon 
altar appointed minister of Kirkcudbright. 
Being opposed by his parishioners, he re- 
simiM ms living, and retired to Bd^bur^ 
where he reoeim students of the univarinty 
as boarders, and assisted them in theit studies. 
In 1766 he was created D.D. A letter 


written by him to a friend of Burtui in 1786 
is said bv the poet to have induced him to 
give up his intended emigration and go to 
Edinbuigh. Blaoklook wrote, besides his 
pomns^ several prose works, and died in 1791. 

Bla^^inall, a certain rate of money, 
corn, cattle, or the like, anciently paid, in 
the north of England and in S^tland, to 
certain men who were allied to robbers, to 
be protected by them from pillage. Blaok- 
mml was levira in the districts bordering 
the Highlands of Scotland till the middle 
of the dghteenth century. 

Blaolraora, Sin Eiohabd, physioiaa and 
writer in verse and prose, the son of an at- 
torney in the county of Wilts; entered the 
University of Oxford In 1668; became a 
schoolmaster; then travelled on the Con- 
tinent, took the degree of M.D. at Padua^ 
and was admitted Bellow of the Koyal 
CoUeee of Physicians in 1667. In 1695 
he pnblished his heroio poem Prince Arthur, 
and two years later was knighted and ap- 
pointed physioian to William HI. A pon- 
derously worthy man, though very middling 
poet, he became the common butt ci the 
day, no amount of ridicule, however, bdng 


sufficient to restrain his <Mre fbr litefaiy 
distinction. His Pars^hrases on J'ob (1700) 
was followed by EUbL an Epic in Ten 
B^ks (1705) and by the Hature of Man 
(1711). His poem the OmtioB (1712) 
received the pnuse of Addison and Johnson; 
but his Bedemption, in six books (1722). 
and his Alfred, in twelve (1728), reverted 
to the unrelieved monotony df his earHer 
style. Ha left several prose works on 
theology and medicine, ana died in 1729. 

Blackmore, Piohaad Doddbidob, nov- 
elist, bom at Longworth, Berkshire, 1825; 
educated at Tiverton School and Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 
1847. In 1852 he was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, and afterwards 
practised. He died in 1900. His greatest 
success was Loma Doone, a Eomanoe of 
Exmoor (1869), one of the best of modem 
romances. Other novels by him are: 
Clara Vaughan (1864); Cradock Nowell, a 
Tale of the New Forest (1868); The Maid 
of Sker (1872); Alice Lorraine, a Tale of 
the South Downs (1875); Cripps the Car- 
rier (1876): Erema (1877); Mary Anerley 
(1880); Chnstowell (1882); Tommy Upmore 
(1884) ; Springhaven (1887) $ Perlycroas 
(1894), Ac. He has also published a trans- 
lation of Virgirs Georgies (1862 and 1871). 

Black Moantaiiii, the group which com 
tains the highest summits of the Appala- 
chian system, Clingman^s Peak beW 6701 
ft, Guyot’s Peak 6661. See AppaUuihian 
MowrUaint, 

Blackpool, a muoh-BwqUented watering- 
place of England, on the coast of Lanoa- 
shirejbetween the estuaries of the Kibble 
and Wyre. It consists of lofty houses rang^ 
ing al<mg the shore for about 8 miles ; bas 
an excellent promenade^ three splendid 
pieri, a lofty tower on the lines of the 
Eiffd Tower (can accommodate 10,000 
people), a large aquarium, fine winter- 
gardens, Ac. It s^ves name to a pari. div. 
of the county. F!m. (1901), 47,846. 
BladkMiaoe. ieeJSdwaM, 
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